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JOURNAL. 


Tiirbk years having elapsed since our former ascent of the Tigris 
above Baghdad, and anticipating, from the early rise of the water, a more 
favourable season and beltcrsneccss than we experienced before, arrange¬ 
ments were made accordingly for ascending ibe river early in March 
iH lfi, but the presence of the vessel being again required at Basra, our 
departure was delayed until the 2nd April, when the river had become 
considerably more rapid from the high rise having already set in. We, 
however, left Baghdad on the above day, with one month’s provisions, 
twelve tons of coal, and nine tons of firewood fuel. Draught of water 
with the above stores on board, 3 feet 10 inches aft, and 3 feet 5 inches 
forward. Weighed from our moorings at 9.55 a. m. with two boats in 
tow, and, passing through the Bridge of Boats, reached Trumba and 
Kathemein ; the former at 10.35, the latter at 10.55. 

The banks of the river at thi.s time present a beautiful appearance, the 
gardens exhibiting a diversity of trees of variously-tinted foliage, and a 
delightful fragrance pervades the air from the now opening orange 
blossoms. The day is cool and pleasant, but a moderate north wind, 
though very refreshing, somewhat retards our progress. The river too 
is rising. At 1.45 arrived at Sheri; at Kl Beitha, on the right bank, 2.33. 
Tel Ooosh,*amound on the right bank, bore west. The country to the 
north of Tel Goosb, between Khan Suweidiyah and the river, is known 
by the same name as the Khan, but the Khan is also sometimes termed 

* Several mounds and lines of canals exist in this nei;;hbourhood, according to Baillie Fraser. 
Mr. Ainsworth conceives that he has discovered in them the site of the Sitace of Xenophon; 
Major Rawlinaon, however, deems the present suburbs of Baghdad on the west side of the 
Tigris to stand on a port of the ancient Sitace; imlccd, the recent discovery of large masses 
of brickwork on this spot, bearing the Babylonian cuneiform character, in October last year, 
when the river was lower than it was ever remembered to have been, would seem to identify 
it as the site of some very large city. The great extent of the ruins, the size of the bricks, 
the great depth at which they are found (24 feet below the surface of the soil), justify, in my 
opinion, Major RawHnson’s conclusions; and, above all, the cuneiform cliaractcra on each 
alternate layer of brick {loint out clearly the pains taken in the construction of the buildings, 
rendering the supimsition that they had been brought originally from Babylon highly impro¬ 
bable. 
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Tarmiyeh, from a lake situate in an old bed of the Tigris called Sh’tai- 
Iha. This is now dry, and is reported to be of the same width as the 
present river.—5 p. m., Khan Suvveidiyali boro west, and Jedidah KNE. 
Many mounds of considerable size are to be seen south of Khan Su- 
weidiyah, probably the Tel Khcir of Lynch’s map, but I searched in 
vain for the south end of the Sh’laitha* (or, as it is misprinted in Arrow- 
smith’s copy of Lynch’s map, the Shat Eidah), which is represented to 
join the present river near this spot. 1 am informed, however, that it is 
lust in the Desert near this. Arrived at the Khan of Jedidah at 5.3, but 
finding the stream very rapid near it, proceeded on for twenty minutes 
and anchored near the old Khan of the same name. Strength of the 
current where we are at anchor was found two knots and a half per 
hour, though a few hundred yards lower down it probably amounts to 
double this rate. 

The gardens to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two 
miles above Kathcmcin on the right bank, but on the left, after leaving 
Moudhem, scattered villages and date-groves arc seen as high as Tel 
Goosli, from whence to Jedidah the country, at present, is highly culti¬ 
vated with wheat and barley.f On both banks, mud enclosures are 
met with every two or three hundred yards, in which the cattle used for 
the purposes of irrigation are kept, and numerous round isolated towers, 
affording shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties, attest the 
imbecility of the present Government. The old adage, of the'sword in 
one hand and the plough in the other, is here literally verified. 

Received a visit this evening from the Governor of Samarrah, who 
has been summoned to Baghdad on business, but has obligingly given 
me a letter to his Vakeel. 

April 3rt/, 1846. —Left our anchorage at 5.38 a. m., the river having 
risen during the night eight inches, with a cold northerly wind. 
Therm. 43®. Passed the villages of Howeish and Munauriych, the for¬ 
mer at 6.40, the latter at 8.15, when it bore east. On the right bank and 
west of Munsuriyeh, the Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the Tigris, and 
another large canal, bearing the same name and said to be of more 
ancient date, is seen about one mile and a half below. This has now 
been long dry, but the northern canal, during the high state of the river, 
still receives a portion of the Tigris, and is lost in the marshes west of 
Kathemein. Its direction by compass was observed to be 244®, The 
river near Munsuriyeh is very broad, but broken by islands. A Khiyut,| 

* Could this name, although at present an Arabic term signifying the " old river,” be a 
corruption of the early Arabs from the name of the town or district of %tacc ? 

t The land adjoining Jediilab, Uoweiab, Munsuriyeh, Sadiyeh, and several other villages, 
although washed by the Tigris, is irrigated by cuts from the Kiialis canal. 

^ This is represented resembling the Khali 8iddel Nimrud, or Median Wall, inronstriirtion. 
It is stated to nurin ^ SW. direction, and to be lust in the marshes near Akr>kuf. 1 think it 
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or Wally is situate a little to the north of the upper Tarmiyehy having an 
old Khan in ruins close to it.*~9.11, passed Saadiyah village and grove 
of date-trees ; the country every mile becoming more elevated, and the 
valley of the Tigris beginning to assume a distinct form. Reached the 
village of Sindiyah at 10.83, and received twelve hours’ fuel. Re¬ 
mained here until noon, to obtain*observations which place the village 
in lat. 38*^52'50*. The whole of the gardens and date-groves from 
Jedidah to this place are irrigated by the Khalis* canal, which and the 
Dijeil are the ouly canals of importance that the Pachalic can now 
iftast of. A sad picture for contemplation is afforded by the remains 
of so many noble works of (he same order lying scattered around, 
neglected and abandoned, showing at a glance, without the aid of 
history, the once flourishing state of this classical province. 

Left Sindiyah at 12.10 f. m., and at 1.35 observed it to bear 137®. 
At this spot the high cliffs forming the valley of the Tigris abut on the 
left bank of the stream, and the large canal (Nahrwan) is seen above 
them about one mile and a half distant, trending to the south-eastward. 
From this point the river runs in a more westerly direction ; and at 3.10 
passed some high cliffs (assumed at 50 feel), on the summit of which a 
part of the Nahrwan is observed to have been cut away by the force of 
the current encroaching on and undermining the soil on which it stands. 
The cliffs forming the right bank of the river arc distant from this spot 
about five miles. A long alluvial Hawif projects from them to within 
a hundred yards of the left bank. This space only is now occupied by 
the river. The tomb of Imam Syed Mahomed bears from this point 
262°. This also is the general direction of the river to the mouth of the 
river Aibeim. The Nahrwan is also known here by the name of El 
Pojrn.—3.35, anchored off a small branch of the Athcim to obtain 
observations.^ The western branch is larger, and is two miles distant 

very prolmblc from the information obtained, that many walls of the ume description as that, 
par excellence, termed ‘Uhe Median,” will be found to exist in this part of the country. The 
tenn Khiyut, or ** lines,** is here universally employed for “ ramjuirts or walls,” and differs ma¬ 
terially from that of Nahr, adopted in reference to canals. The Khali is, however, the longest 
and \no8t northerly, and therefore the most important. 

* This canal is a cut from the Diyala where it breaks through the llamrin Range. It pur¬ 
sues a SW. course a short distance north of and nearly parallel to the river Diyala. Many 
villages are situated on its banks, and numerous fine date-groves are watered by it in its course 
to the Tigris, which receives its superabundant waters after a severe winter only, at other 
times it is lost in irrigating the country around Sindiych, Munsuriych, HoweisL, and Jedidah. 

t Alluvium deposits in tlie valley of the Tigris arc thus styled. 

The western or larger mouth of the river Atheim is west of Baglidad by these 
observations. Its sources arc in the Seghirmeb range of Kurdish mountains. The Kisseh 
Su at Kerkuk, the stream at Tank, and the Sefid Rud unite their waters in about lat. 34° 40' 
north, and in the meridian of Baghdad, from u hence, under the name of the Athcim, it 
imrsnes a course a little to the westward of south through the llamrin Range, and finally falls 
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from thU. Il now appears a*considerable stream, but when I passed it in 
March 1843, it deserved little notice, hut the heavy rains, experienced 
this winter throughout ilic J’achalic, have increased its importance. 
After passing the Atheim the river becomes more tortuous, a long 
reach extending to the 8W. leads you to an opening of considerable 
extent, which, T am told, is the mouth of the Sh’taitha, and supposed 
to be the old bed of the Tigris’* (sec note at p. 4); we passed it 
at 6.15, and stood towards Klian Tholiyeh, in a northerly direction. 
Anchored for the night at G.32, near two islands which here bisect 
the stream. • 

The alluvial soil now gives place to banks of pebbles and shingle, 
occasionally mixed with conglomerate masses, but the high clilVs still 
exhibit alluvium mixed with many strata of sand, and in some places 
red clay. A salt stratum is observed near the present margin of the 
stream, in whicli sprigs of the tamarisk flourish, but the rest is bare and 
much eroded, not only by the Tigris, but from the numerous torrents 
that find their way from the high lands contiguous to the Hamrin 
range. The Hawis, or alluvial deposits, formed in the valley of the 
Tigris, are now in a high state of cultivation. Obtained observations 
both for longitude and latitude, the latter, deduced from the meridian 
altitude of Antarcs, was found to be 34“ 00'19" N. 

SunrisCi A-jiril 1846.—From the masthead observed the true bear¬ 

ing of Khan Tholiyeh to be N. 00° 45' W. At the same time the 
following angles right and left of it were taken by sextant: z.'s right, 
high peak of Dalahu on the great Zagros Range, 14°25'; Z’s left of the 
Khan, minaret in the village of Belcd on the Dijeil, 87° 32'; Mai- 
wiych, or spiral tower above Saniarrah, 53° 16'; tomb of the Imams 
in ISamaTiah, 55° 54'; Khan Mazrakji, 63° 21'; Imam Syed Mahomed 

into the Tigris in Int. 34'^ OU' .30*. Where the Atheim breaks through the Ilamrin, the re¬ 
mains of u strong “ SiihP* exists, of great antiquity. This ** Sidtl” formerly blocked up the 
natural course of the stream, diverting it into two ancient canals, named the Nahr Batt to the 
north, and the Nalir Kathan to the south. These canals irrigated the country between tho 
Ilamrin and the Nahrwan, and contributed materially to swell the waters of the latter. 

There can be little doubt but that the Atheim is the Physcus of Xenophon. But the posi¬ 
tion of its junction with the Tigris in the days of the Icurocd Greek most be sought for, T think, 
to the south of its present continence. A line carried south a little westerly from the present 
delta of the Atheim to the dry bed of the Sh'taitha, would, in all probability, not only mark 
the aite of its former confluence with the Tigris, but might ]>ass over, orneat to some extensive 
ruins in which might be traced some features that would identify them with the lost Opis. 

* Both Ur. Ross and Captain Lynch placed the northern mouth of the old bed of the Tigris 
about twenty miles further to the westward, but 1 am assured, from very good authority, that 
its true position is where I assigned it. There may, however, have been a branch further to 
the westward, and it is hazardous to difier with two such observant traveHers as those I have 
quoted, but the nature of the soil changing from hard sandstone to alluvium in this nciuity, 
it is natural to infer that-a deep an<f rapid stream like the Tigris would select the first yielding 
soil it met with, for a bed to convey its )>ettt>up waters to the sea. 
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subteaded an i, of 43^ 34' loft of Bclcd, and the minaret of Sumeichah 
village 52^ 9' left of Syed Mahomed. From tliis station* the mouth of 
the old bed of the Tigris, or £1 SVtaitha, bears S. by E. one and a half 
mile distant, which would make the bottom of the reach south of Khan 
Tholiych in latitude 33® 59', nearly; consequently, if my latitude be 
correct (which I have no reason to doubt), the delineation of this part 
of the river in Lynches map is scarcely carried far enough south. It is 
difficult, however, to speak with certainty, as the map in my possession 
is on a very small scale, deduced by Arrowsmith from Lynch’s original 
o^twelvc inches to a degree. 

Captain I^ynch’s fixed stations arc, however, very aecuralely deter¬ 
mined. During the night the river rose eight inches, occasioning the 
banks to fall in with loud reports. Thermometer 42® at day-break. 

Left our anchorage at 0.9 a. m., and crossed over to the Hawi on the 
left bank, and received some fuel. Completed at 9.15, and pursued a 
northerly course towards Khan Tholiyeli.f I may here mention a trait 
of Arab rapacity and general character. Some of tlic Jcbour had been 
assisting us in carrying our fuel, and I presented them with some ball 
cartridge in return; scarcely, however, had they reached the party to 
whom they were to have been presented, when one and all made a ge¬ 
neral scramble. The person to whom I entrusted them, finding it now 
impossible to distinguish those who had earned the cartridges, threw 
them down, and such a scene ensued as could only be told by any un¬ 
fortunate traveller who might fall into such hands, as assuredly his 
garments,or any other property he might possess, would be thus contended 
for. Swords were drawn, and sticks of no ordinary dimensions whistled 
through the air, and when we left the excitement appeared as if it 
would last the entire day. 

The stream is now becoming more rapid from increased declivity of 
its shingly bed, as we approach the neighbourhood of Khan Tholiych ; 
our progress, therefore, is proportionally slow. At 9.50 the Khan bore 
NE. one mile and a half. From this the river pursues a westerly 
direction to Khan Mazrakji, and from tlicncc to El Cihaim,^ a little 
more northerly. At noon, Bclcd on the Dijeil bore 182*; Tholiych 
Khan, 89®. At 1, a tomb in the body of Nahrwan, called Imam Syed 
Hussain, bore north one mile and a half distant. A small branch of 
the Nahrwan is also called here Sid cl Azeez.§ At the above time Bclcd 

* Observations (for longitude) of a Orionis place this station IF IG' west of Baghdad, and 
as Khan Tholiych bore north, it also lies on the sane meridian. 

t A Caravanserai on the road to Samarrah from Baghdad. 

{ Properly El Kaim, but is pronounced as I have written it. 

$ This is the south branch or feeder of the Nahrwan. It is now much broken by the 
encroachments of the river. I have throughout erroneously termed the branch at £1 Ghaim 
the south branch. 
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bore 1C9®, and Tholiynh 99®; Klian Mazrakji, a place of aecommo- 
dation for pilgrims, on the road to Samarrah north, and at 4 r. m. N.E. 
This is the nearest point to the Khali Sid el Nimrud, or Median Wall. 
I visited it in 1843, but it is so well fixed and described, both by Cap¬ 
tain Lynch and Dr. Ro.ss, in the Journals of the Royal Geographical 
Society, that I need not further allude to it.—5.45, came to an anchor 
for the night in exactly the same spot as we spent the night three 
years ago. I was not sorry when the declining rays of the sun obliged 
us to stop, for I fell much fatigued, having been on my legs the whole 
day ; indeed, nothing but the greatest perseverance and attention to the 
steerage of a steam vessel through such intricate navigation as we have 
had to-day, could ensure her making any progress. From Khan 
Tholiyeh the bottom has changed to a hard shingle, over which the 
current runs, by trial, at the rate of six and a half geographical miles 
per hour. The bed of the river is full of numerous islands and shingle 
flats, and as there is, in this season of the year, but one channel of 
suflicient depth which receives the whole stream, it occasions, where it 
is thus confined, a considerable fall or rapid, some of which, notwith¬ 
standing a heavy SE. wind set in enabling us to make sail, we could 
scarcely surmount. The engines, indeed, appear to be paralyzed when 
on the sununit of a rapid, as the revolutions decreased from twenty-nine 
to twenty-three. This I can only account for by the weight of the vessel 
in her ascent, acting against the momentum of the paddles; In fact, 
the small diameter of the wheels is not calculated to lift as well as to 
propel the vessel up an inclined plane. 

The country passed through to-day has been beautifulin the extreme. 
The undulating hills forming the valley of the Tigris arc now clothed 
in their spring garments, waving grass, intermingled with flowers of 
every hue, forms a rich landscape, which the eye is unaccustomed to 
meet in the alluvial plains below. Perpendicular clifls, composed 
of masses of conglomerate laid bare by the abrasion of the stream, seem¬ 
ing to threaten the destruction of the vessel, should they fall, arc happily 
contrasted with their carpeted summits. The Hawis of alluvium, pro¬ 
jecting from the various points of the valley of the Tigris, are highly 
cultivated by the Jcbour Arabs on the east and Mahjamma on the west. 
Obtained the following bearings and angles from the masthead when at 
anchor: true bearing of the Malwiyeh near Samarrah, 328®; £l Ghaim,* 
at the head of the south branch of the Nahrwan, 19® left of the MalwI- 
ych; tombs of the Imams at Samarrah, 3® 20' left; Khan Mazrakji right, 
110®40' SW. ; angle of the old fort of Qadesiych left, 15°33'. Shortly 
after sunset the south wind fell, and heavy rain followed with thunder 
and lightning, but before morning the sky again became clear. 

* See the lut note m the preceding page. ThU I have erroneously termed the south 
hraueb, instead of the one referred to in p. 7. 
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At sunrise on the 5th resumed‘our route, contending against a heavy 
stream of six knots an hour, and occasional slight rapids in the narrow 
channels. Reached our fuel at Qadesiyeh at 7.49. 

While taking in wood I visited the remains of the old fortress and 
city of Qadcsiyeh,* situate about one mile from the river. I never had 
BO agreeable a walk. The country is literally covered with wild grass 
of every description in full blossom, flowers of every tint and hue were 
crushed beneath our footsteps, and the very air was impregnated with 
their odour. It is of an octagonal form, with round towers at each 
angle, between which sixteen buttresses or bastions are placed, thirty- 
seven pacc.sf distant from each other. A gap exists in the centre of 
either side, which, no doubt, held the gates of the fortress, but all traces 
of them arc now gone. The wall by measurement was originally 50 
feet in thickness, and is at present about 25 feet high. Its interior face 
must have comprised an entire range of vaulted chambers, one of 
which is still entire and aflbrds a good specimen of the whole structure. 
It is built of sun-dried clay bricks, 18 inches square and 5 thick. No 
buildings at present exist within its area, but on minute examination, 
at onc-thlrd the dislancc across the interior from its western side, I 
discovered the traces of a wall, which extended from the southern ram- 
])arts, in a line due north, for 1,210 paces. This line of wall, at tho 
distances along it of 700 and 790 paces, and at its termination, had 
other walls connected with and extending from it, at right angles or 
due cast for 450 paces, where they break off abruptly, for 1 could trace 
them no further. A perfect oblong enclosure, of 250 paces long from 
north to south, and 100 broad, occupied the space between the northern 
parallels. A high mud rampart appears to have surrounded the town, 
leaving a space between it and the outer defences of 70 feet wide. 
The great canal of the Nahrwan is seen stretching far to the eastward, 
and passing within 200 yards of the NK. angle of the fort. A canal, 
or cut from the Nahrwan, about one mile NW. of the city, wal'ered the 
country between it and the Tigris, and ran along the west face of the 
fortification, throwing out a branch in a SS£. direction at a short dis¬ 
tance below its junction with the Nahrwan. This oHshoot entered the 
fort at its NW. angle, and ran in a SSE. direction to the angle of the 
city wall, where it bifurcated, one branch passing along the north face 
of the city, while the other, running parallel with the western wall for 

* Vide annexed rough Plan. 

t Fraser, in his Mesopotamia and Assyria, describes the distance as 10 to 12 yards. How 
he has fallen into this error I am at a loss to conceive. If his distance were correct, the 
rireumfurence of the walls of this large fort would be, in round numbers, but 1,400 yards, 
whereas, from actual measurement by pacing, I made its diameter alone 1,500 yards j its cir¬ 
cumference, therefore, as a regular octi^n, would amount to nearly 1,500 yards, or above two 
and a half English miles. 

26 
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040 pares, sudilrnly liirnod lo Ihc east, llirongh an opening in it. After 
supplying the town, 1 presume, both this and the northern branch must 
have been employed in irrigation. It is probable, indeed, that the whole 
space between the walls of the city and the outer defences contained 
gardens, for no mounds of any size or extent arc to be met with, which 
could leail us to conclude that buildings of any importance exi.>ted 
there. 

From the SW. angle of Qadrsiyeh* observed the following bear¬ 
ings: Malwiycli tower, ; Khim Atazrakji, 97° ; Ohairn tower, 307°; 
Istubolat ruins and int)iith of llio J)ijcil canal, 2G7°. There can be 
no doubt, I imagine, that this city was one of importance during the 
nourishing period of the Nahrwan, and probably owes its decline and 
8ubse(|ucnt abandonment to that vast canal being allowed to fall into 
decay. A small oblong enclosure, termed FI Sanam, existed loo on 
the summit of the clids, now washed by tlie Tigris, but half of it at pre¬ 
sent remains, the river having swept Ihc remainder away; the walls, 
however, on the face of the clilfs, arc plainly distinguisliablc, and, un¬ 
like Q,adc5iy(d! itself, are built of fine kiin-dried bricks, but bear no 
inscrii)lion or eliaraclcrs. The lower half of a statue (whence its name) 
of black stone, similar to those of Egypt, was found hern some years ago, 
and is now in llic possession of Dr. lloss. Eat. of Qaclesiyeli, by a 
mercurial observation of the sun, 3F 4'38". 

Ou the high land forming the western valley of the 'J’igris, and imme¬ 
diately opposite or due west of Ciadesiyeh, the remains of a neat square 
town of some extent arc met with. It is called Istabolat. The streets 
and buildings can be traced by a multitude of mounds and broken brick 
walls in well-designed order, running parallel to and at right angles 
from each other. A ruined wall of kiln-dried bricks and a ditch sur¬ 
round it. 1 had not time to visit this interesting spot, but the note here 
given is from memory, having previously examined it in 1813. The 
Dijeilf canal leaves the Tigris close to this. The northern and more 
ancient mouth is now dried up. This canal pursues a SR. direction, 
and, passing the end of the Median Wall, the villages of llarbaii and 
Sumeichah, is finally lost near the Tarrniych water. The country is 
now considerably more elevated. 

* Qoilesiyel) is 26'2/' west of Baghdad. Mr. Rich, in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, quoting 
from Gibbon, imagines this to be the Assyrian city of Cadcsia; but Colonel Taylor, a profound 
Arabic scholar, deems it the site of an early Arab town. Mr. Fraser, in alluding to it in his 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, wrongly terms it a heptf^on instead of an octagon, and has unac¬ 
countably placed it on the west side of the Tigris, wliereas it is on the east bank. I presume 
him to have coufounded Itabolat, which is on the west honk, with Qadesiych, though his de¬ 
scription in other respects certainly appertains to the latter. See bis work, p. 159. 

t The Dijeil and the KbaUs are the only canals of imimrtance now existing in the Baghdad 
Pachalic. They c.xhibit-ftjameDtable coutrast with the numerous catali^e of antiquity. 
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Having obtained the noon observation, continued our course at 12.15, 
passing the head of tlic Dijeil and Istabolat, and at 12.45 El Ghaim,* a 
solid quadrangular tower situated at the head of the south branch qf the 
Nahrwan. It is certain that this magnificent canal had two large 
branches from which it received its supply of water, and by some it is 
imagined that a smaller canal, called the Nahr Hafu, having its mouth 
at the fool of the Hamrin Range, where it is severed by the Tigris, 
might be called a third. The Nahr Hafu, however, is much smaller 
than the other two branches. It joins the centre one near the Kantara 
el Rcsa»a,t from whence tins main hrancli pursued a SE. direction, 
meeting the branch from J:!l (xliaitn, which flowed in a more easterly 
direction a little above the junction of the Alhciin with the Tigris. From 
this spot they became one united stream, considerably more elevated 
than the .surroundingcountry, and, pursuing an uninterrupted course to 
llic soutli-raslw.ard over the Alheim, tiie Diala, and the present bed of the 
Tigris, it formerly ferlilizf;d the immense plains of Irak by its many rami* 
fications to the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. An opening^to the 
south of El Gljaim, I have since hoard, is a duct of this splendid work. 
Jn March 1843 1 visited the spot marked out as the junction of the two 
larger branches, where the remains of a Sidd or “ band” still exist. A 
town must also have stood on this site formerly, for the ground was 
strewed with the remains of buildings, glas.s, and pottery. Opis§ is re¬ 
presented by some to have oecnpied this position, but I hardly think 
that opulent city could have left no further traces of its existence than 
the in.significant remains to be here met with at present. 

From El Ghaiin to Samarrah the ascent of llic river is very dilHcult. 
The fall or inclination of the surface of the stream is plainly distin¬ 
guishable to the eye; opposite to El Ghaim a single fall took us forty 
minutes to overcome, and I fear, bad we not been assisted with a west¬ 
erly wind which enabled us to make sail, our further progress would 
have been stopped. 

Reached Samarrah,{| April 6th, at 7 a. m., and remained until 9.35 to 
* See note, p. 

t This gif^antic canal has long since fallen to decay. Ft can still be traced for three hun¬ 
dred miles, and the ruins of fiirmcr cities, met with on its margin, attest the flourishing state 
of Irak during its existence. Vast swamps and extensive lakes, in all probability originally 
caused by its own decline, surround it in every direction, converting this once luxuriant and 
highly cultivated province into hot beds of malaria and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a 
high road by travellers and caravans, on account of the protection afforded in the recesses of 
its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties who may be out in search of plunder. 

X Sid el Azees. See note, p. 7. § See note, p. 7. 

II In th^ ninth century Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the Khalifs of the house of Abbas.— Oibbon, vol. iii. p. 225. * 

The Roman army under Jovian encamped here, after marching and flgbting a long summer's 
day.— 
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arrange about our fuel. I did not, however, receive any more on board 
asthc vcsHscl is already much too deep, purposing to use coal to the next 
station at Dur, when the fuel we have at present on board is finished. 

The modern town of Sainarrah, situate on the clifi's forming the left 
bank of the Tigris, is now encircled by a strong wall built at the expense 
of the influential Shiah population of India. When I visited it in 1843 
this wall was just begun. The town was before open, and suffered 
much from the demands of the Bedouins. They used to encamp out¬ 
side, and threaten to pillage tlic place if their demands were not 
complied with. It, however, is now secure and free from such visits. 
But a great oversight has been committed in not extending the walls to 
the margin of the cliffs overlooking the river, f(»r the Bedouins could at 
any time destroy the aqueduct which convoys the water to the town, and 
thus, by cutting off the supply of this necessary sirticlo, compel the in¬ 
habitants to c<Hnc to terms. It is, however, the whole, a miserablb 
town, and owes its importance chiefly to two handsome tombs,* sur¬ 
mounted by cupolas; the larger being that erected over the remains 
of Imam Hussain Askari. It has recently been repaired, and, I believe, 
was formerly covered willi gold similar to the cupolas of Katlicmein, 
Kerbclla, and Ncjaf, but is now perfectly white?, the present funds not 
being sufHcient to give it its former splendour. The smaller cupola, or 
that of Imam Mehdi, is a very ucat enpolb, beautifully enamelled with 
yellow and white flowers, on a bluish-green ground. Imam Mehdi was 
the last of the Imams, revered by the Shiahs, and is said to have disap¬ 
peared from the earth at this spot. A large hole, over which this edifice 
is erected, points out the locality, and from which, it is believed, he will 
at some future period present himself. It is therefore much venerated 
by Mahomedans, especially by the Sliiahs. Pilgrimsf from all parts of 
Persia resort to this place annually. I am informed that 10,000 18 the 
yearly average of the number of devotees to this sacred spot, but am 
inclined to believe this amount is even now under-estimated. No lax is 
here levied on the pilgrims, but the proprietors of the Khans and houses 
in which they reside pay toOovernment two Riego Piastres for eachin^ 
dividual. The modern town comprises about 250 houses, with a Sunni 
population slightly under 1,000, who possess among them barely 
100 stand of arms. The town is farmed by Government this year to the 
pre.sent Zabit, Seid Hussein, for 2,80,000 Riego Piastres, or a sum 
nearly equalling to X660 sterling. 

* See Sketch accompanying these notes. 

t Since the occupation of the holy cities of Kerbclla and Ncjaf by the Turks in 1843, the 
influx of pilgrims into the Baghdad Pachalic has much decreased. Tlic security afforded at 
present by the mild government and toleration of Nejib Pacha will, however, soon restore the 
confidence of the Persian devotees, and, moreover, materially add to the annual revenue of the 
province, wliich diroinisl^ considerably after the supposed ill-timed i)olicy of the Pacha. 
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To the norlh of the modern town, about half a mile, a curious spiral 
tower is situated. Itis called the Malwiyeli.* Ascertained its height to 
be 163 feet, as near as possible. From its summit a fine view 
of the extent of ancient Samarrah is obtained. Heaps of bricks, 
glass, pottery, and scorice are strewed in every direction, and the 
alignments of many edifices arc plainly distinguishable from this com¬ 
manding position.t The funner town is said to have been watered by 
a tunnel cut under ground, having its mouth in the neighbourhood of 
the Hamrin. Traces of this tunnel are still to be seen in the remains 
of wells (named Kannats or Khairecs) descending into it. Both the 
Malwiych and the remains of an oblong building (the Jamna or 
Medresseh) close to it arc built of fine bricks, with a neatness not to be 
equalled in the present day. The Medresseh is about 810 feet in length 
aud 490 broad, having twelve buttresses between the corner bastions on 
its NW. and SE. faces, and ten on its NE. and SW. sides. The great 
entrance faces the Kebla, and shows at once its Mahomedan origin. A 
fountain appears to have existed in the centre of its area. The Avails at 
present arc about 30 feet high, and on the S W. side the remains of Go¬ 
thic windows are discernible. To the NNW. of the Malwiyeh, about 
two and a half miles distant, are the remains of the Khalifa, or palace of 
Motassem, the eighth Klialiph of the Abbasicles.^ The entrance i.s now 
all that is left standing. 'J'he ruins around occupy a largo space, and 
have vaulted chambers beneath them. Many an idle tradition is attach¬ 
ed to these subterranean apartments by the Arabs, and, moreover, Beck- 
Tord’s Vathek owes its origin to this locality. During our visit to it in 
1843, wc descended info the vaults by means of a rope and block, much 
to the dismay of the frightened natives, who would not trust themselves 
near the spot, but awaited the tennination of onr enterprise with a su¬ 
perstitious dread. They firmly believe that a lion has chosen this place 
to hold his court in, and when we again made onr appearance on terra 
firma scatheless, they thanked God for our deliverance. The vaults 
are of some extent, and are cut out of the limestone rock, but have brick 
roofs. A few scraps of old and much-rusted iron, and a fathom or two 
of decayed rope, rewarded our labours. 

* See sketch of this tower and the modem Samarrah, with a bird’s eye view of the surround¬ 
ing ruins. 

t A spiral road on the outside of the tower conducts to its summit. Fraser, in his descrip¬ 
tion of this tower, states the existence of a staircase in the interior of the building. 1 think, 
however, he is in error, as I deem it, from close scratiny, a soUd mass of brickwork. Large 
holes, similar to those observed at the Birs Nimrudand the Mujelibi, perforate the pile at right 
angles, but for what purpose, unless for ventilation, 1 am ignorant. All the Babylonian ruins, 
indeed, are thus pierced through, and the architect of the Khalifs, in this peculiarity, appeara 
to have copied the more ancient models. 

t He quitted Baghdad on account of the rebellious disposition of its inhabitants.—Nofe in 
BicA, Tol. ii. p. 251. 
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The site of ihc ancient Samarrah was undoubtedly well chosen. The 
broad and rapid Tigris bounded it to the west, the main branch of the 
Nahrwan, extending from the Ivantaral ei Resasa to the river Atheim, 
on the north; and the south branch of the Nahrwan, extending from El 
Ghaim in an easterly direction to its junction with the north branch, on 
the south ; thus enclosing a triangle of rich land, whose longest side was 
thirty-five English miles, and the remaining two twenty miles in length. 
Many towns occupied its area, and the numerous canals, offshoots from 
the great Nahrwan, crossing it in a diversity of lines, attest its former 
fertility. At this time not a blade of grass or a single tree breaks the 
monotony of the extensive view from the lop of the Malwiych. A 
death-like silence prevails around the fallen city, interrupted only by the 
howling of a jackal, which has just issued from some of its deserted 
vaults. 

\V. by N. of the Khalifa, and on the undulating mounds forming the 
right boundary of the valley of the Tigris, another ruin, apparently of the 
same order and date, is seen. The buttresses, which are met with at 
regular intervals along the wall, arc partly standing, giving to the whole 
ruin, when viewed at a distance, from whatever quarter, the resemblance 
of a group of pillars. These buttresses arc circular or square pedestals, 
and are neatly built of flue brick work, (t is called Ashik, or the 
“ Lover.” Some high mounds about half way between the Khalifa and 
Asliik, or nearer the latter, in the valley of the river, mark the site, I 
think, of some very old ruin (probably Babylonian), of much earlier 
date than that above mentioned. The Arabs, however, call them Mashuk, 
or the “Beloved,” and a bridge over the Tigris is said formerly to have 
connected them with Ashik, notwithstanding which tradition assigns to 
this place a tale, similar to the well-known but doubtful feat of the 
Leander of Hellesponlic notoriety. 

About four miles north of the modern town of Samarrah, a high tu¬ 
mulus stands on the plain. It is called Tel Alij,* or the “ Nosc-bag 

* Thii> curious and interesting mound, in all probability, marks the situ of the “ Ustri- 

na/’ or pyre on which the body of the Emperor Julian was burnt previous to the removal of his 
ashes to Tarsus. 

We luarn from Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, cap. 24, that the Roman army under Julian 
w'andcred many days to the east of Baghdad, and afterwards counter-marched in the direction 
of the Tigris; that the emperor received his mortal wound and died within a day’s march of 
Samanah. ami that his body was embalmed amid a scene of terror and distress. We are informed 
also that Anatolius, Master of the Offices, snd the]>er8onal friend of Julian, with three tribunes, 
met their death on the same day; that the army, after having elected Jovian Emperor, 
resumed its route at the next dawn in the direction of the Tigris, and, after marching and 
fighting a long «MmfMer*s day, encampeil in the evening at Samarrah. On the next day, the 
second ifter the death of Julian, it appears, the Roman legions remained encamped at Samarrah, 
as, instead of being harassed on the march, the Persian troops attacked the camp, which was 
pitched in a sequestmvd valley. On the evening of the third day, it is related, the Roman 
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mound/' and is said by tradilion to have been raised by some former 
ruler ordering his troops each to bring the nose>bag of his horse full 
of earth for this purpose. It exactly resembles the tumuli to be met 
with in Syria, and in the plains of Shirazoor near Suleimanieh. 

army encamped at Carclic (vide note at p. 18), tolerably secure from aisanlt in the protec¬ 
tion afforded by the lofty dikes of the river; and that, on the fourth day after the death of 
Julian, they pitched their tents at Dura (p. 19), where they remained a considerable time, 
occupied in vain attempts to cross the Tigris; and, finally, accepted, after four days* negotiation, 
the humiliating conditions of pence. 

The circumsUnces attending the death of Julinu nnd the subsequent mnrohes of the army to 
Dura ore here so clearly related, that any one, conversiint with the gcograpliiral detail of the 
country between Samairnh and Dur, would trace nt a single glance almost every footstep of 
the worn-out uiid incessantly exposed legions. It will bo seen, tlierefun*, tliot the site of 
Tel Alij (sec accompanying Sketch) must have been the very ground <m which the army en¬ 
camped on the second day after the demise of the Kmperor, and it is presumed that the act of 
encamping, under such circumstances, was one of duty and not of choice. The heat of a Samarrah 
summer cannot have materially changed .since the time of Julian; the interment or burning of 
the dead, therefore, within thirty-six hours wjis im])crativoly necessary. The reason for embidm- 
ing his body, I conceive, was only compliance with universal custom (vide Digest xiv. tit. Cl, sec. 
5, § H), or for the ])nr]>ose of enabling it to nccompaiiy the iirmy until the pnss.age of the Tigris 
was effected, when, comparatively seciuv, more time wmdd have been afforded them for perform¬ 
ing the sacred rites, than in the presence of an active enemy. But the insufi'cruble heat, if such 
was the intention. I conjecture, prevented its execution, ami causcil either the interment of the 
l)ody or its rcdiu'tion to ashes on this very spot. The delay had nlremly Ih'CU extended to its 
furthest limits, for the time above stated is the utmost that can he neeorded to the non-inter- 
ment of the dead on the sultry plains of Irak or Meso])otamia ; the army therefore, was com- 
]>ellud to cm-iunp for the jH^rforDiauee of the inviolable rites of tlie/Hnas^ai/tmm over the 
(■or])Ke of the departed Julian. This may reasonably, I think, be inferred, foranydelav, otherwise 
than on an occasion like the present, would not have been resorted to in the distressed jKisition 
the army then twcupied, and, moreover, at such times, we are informed, a total cessation from 
business was enjoined (called ./us/i7iu»i), which was usually ordained by public appointment. 
The soldiers were then freed from their military duties even (Tiu*it. Ann. i. 16. ii. 82; Liv. ix. 7), 
and in thi.s cose, no doubt, enjoyed n re)M)se they hail long been strangers to. 

It may be said that the act of embalming the body ou the night of his death implied its 
removal into the Rumaii territories, hut it can hardly he 8np|>osc<l that such an idea was ever 
euntemplatcd by a famislied army surrounded and lmrn.ssed by barbarians at every mile, aud 
amid .such distress as, Gibbon states, shortened the moments of grief and deliberation, even did 
the fierce beat permit such a proceeding. 

The circumstantial detail, however, of the funeral obsequies of Julian, which took place 
afterwards at Tarsus, os related by Gibbon, if liceraUy true, will, 1 confess, invalidate all that 
I have advanced, fur he distinctly states, in vol. iii, p. 2.Sfi, that the cor/tse of Julian was 
tran8{)ortcd from Nisibis to Tarsus in a slow march of fifteen days; but, again, iu the next 
page, in speaking of the Sophist of Antioch, he esteems his general zeal for the cold and 
neglected “ ashes'* of his friend, thus, in some measure, leading us to conclude that the body 
was previously burnt. Whether this was the case, or whether the heart alone sufliced for 
Jovian to bestow the last honours to the remains of the deceased sovereign, will forever, perhaps, 
be attended with some doubt, but we cannot, at the same time, reconcile Gibbon’s description 
of the great distress of the army; their famished and weary condition; the factions e x is ti ng 
amongst them; the anxiety of each individual to secure his personal safety at the passage of the 
Tigris (where the loss of the army is stated as equalling the carnage of a day of battle); their 
subsequent sufferings both from hunger and thirst on their dreary march through the wilder- 
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At 9.55 A. M. April 6tli, left Samarrah, and had hardly proceeded an 
hour before we grounded on a shingle flat. From Samarrah to this 
place we had been struggling hard against the violence of the stream, 
and had nearly surmounted a fall of water over a shoal spot, when, the 
engines losing their power, the vessel’s heel touched the ground, and in 
an instant she was thrown on the bank, with her port broadside exposed 
to a stream running nearly seven geographical miles per hour. I have 
been many times aground both on the Upper Euphrates and on this 
river, but a worse position than this I scarcely ever occupied. The 
shore was 290 yards distant, and the dropping of anchors in the stream, 
from long experience, was known to be useless, as, from the hard nature 
of the bottom, they came home with the slightest strain. After six 
hours’ hard labour wc succeeded in getting an anchor buried on shore, 
and a chain of 150 fathoms attached to it brought off across the heavy 
stream to the vessel. Wo now thought the heaving oil* certain, and 
were congratulating ourselves on our success, when the chain snapped 
in (wo, and the vessel swuug round with a heavy crash, as if her bottom 
was stove in,—her head down, and the starboard broadside now receiv¬ 
ing the whole weight of the stream. ’J’ricd in vain to connect our chain 
again during a heavy squallof thunder, lightning, and rain, and desist¬ 
ed for the night. During the night the stream forced the lee side of the 
vcs.sel higher up on the bank, while the weather side heeled over to 

ncii of Mesopotamia, when the iK'iLsts of luirden were slaughtered and devoumi, and the arms 
and baggage uf the soldiery strewed the deserts fur want of strength to carry them, with tlie 
statement that his cor/;.<e reached the frontier town of Nisibis; indeed, the slow march ofhf- 
tern <iays, which were occupied in transporting the remains of Julian from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
will nut, I think, coincide with the geographical distance between the two places of 400 
Romait, •Uiti English, or nearly 2!i miles daily iinu'ch, and that, too, through the hilly country 
situate at the foot of the Taurus. These discrepancies certainly afford grounds for suspecting 
the general consistency of the historian, even did not the stem fact, which I Imre previously 
advanced, of the Almo.st irapossihiu transaction of carrying the corpse fur such a ilistance over 
the densely-heated oud sultry plains of Slesopotainin, negative sucli a procedure. 

1 think, therefore, we may fairly infer that, cither the body of the Apostate Julian, or the 
funeral pyre in which it was consumed, formed the nucleus of this antiquated pile, and that 
either his heart, or bis ashes, conveyed in an nni, received the last honours of Jovian and the 
iDOuniful lamentations and clamorous insults of the hostile factions on the journey to Tarsus. 
The stately tomb, erected to commemorate bis virtues, on the banks of the Cyndus, has long 
ere this passed away, but the imperishable monument of earth, raised by a devoted army over 
the remains of a beloved general on the margin of the Tigris, will endure for oges yet to come. 

For an interesting description of Tcl Alij, or Walijah, consult Ur. Ross's paper on a journey ' 
to Opts, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, part ii. vol. xi. art. ix. p. 121. lie 
describes it as about 100 feet high, but I consider it at least 150. Its present singular appear¬ 
ance may be accounted for, by future rulers having fortified its summit as a place of .refuge 
from sudden attacks during the ever-varying and disturbed stages which have swept over tho 
country. 

The Arab tnCiition in itself, U not a little curions, and showi that a lai^ botly of troops 
were employed ib the construction of the mound. 
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starboard iuto deep water, occasioned by the heavy current, acting 
against the vessel, cutting or abrading away the bank below us. At 
daylight the port side of the vessel was nearly dry, while the water 
was within 18 inches of the starboard scuttles, and had wc remained 
much longer in this position she might have turned over, or perhaps 
filled when the water reached them. At day-dawn, however, we were 
again at work, and happily succeeded in connecting the chains. From 
this time till 1.20 p. m. on the 7th we hove at intervals a heavy strain, 
by which the vessel righted, and eventually came off the ground by al¬ 
lowing the stream to catch her on the opposite quarter. Employed the 
remainder of the afternoon, after securing in a good berth, in picking up 
our anchors and cables. Had we grounded on the Lower Tigris a few 
minutes would have sufficed to have again set us in motion, but on the 
Upper Tigris and Euphrates it is the labour of hours, if not of days. 

Part of the Shammar Arabs under Nejiris arc roaming about this part 
of the country, as are the A1 Bti Plamed. herds of their camels 

are grazing around, and enjoying the rich grass which abounds every¬ 
where at this season. Some of the tribe approached the vessel when 
aground, and a Bedouin I have with rne was .<<cnt to them to offer no 
molestation to our crew while burying the anchors on shore. Two of 
the party wore present at the affray in which SuUman Mirza lost his 
life, and in which our friend Timour was severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They inform us that the person wlio slew Suliman 
Mirza, by severing his head from his body at one blow, met his 'death a 
few days afterwards from an Ajail Arab, when they attacked a caravan. 
They also profess to regret the circumstances attending the attack on 
the princes, and say they have not known “ good” since,—“Their chiefs 
have been killed and their children have died, their favourite mares are 
barren and suffering from disease, and happiness has left their homes.” 
Some English iron, I believe belonging to Messrs. Lynch ic Co. of Bagh¬ 
dad, was offered to us for sale for a mere nothing. This had been plun¬ 
dered from a caravan a few months previously; and a common bottle, 
taken from some of Suliman Mirza’s party, was tendered for the exorbit¬ 
ant price of two Ghazis.* The former offer, I replied, I could not 
accept, as I loo had iron for sale, and pointed to the 9 lbs. of shot, which, 
Syed told me, caused some amusement: the latter I did not want, and 
offered them as many as they wished for, which soon lowered the price 
of their commodity. These people appear to be the terror of the Jezira, 
from their lawless habits. The Shammar, though feared, are much less 
dreaded. 

April 8M.-~River rose 3 inches last night. Weighed at G, with cloudy 
weather and a south wind, which, should it freshen, may assist us. 

* About eight thilUngi. 

3 b 
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At 7.17 Ashik bore west three quarters of a mile distant; Chaaf el Keeb,* 
some high mounds south of Ashik, 201®; Samarrah, 137®; Malwiyeh, 129®, 
with the mounds of Mashuk nearly in a line with it; Khalifa, 112®. The 
river from this trends more to the NG. for a short distance alonsr the 
cliffs forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris, thence north 
to Shinas, some modern ruins, which extend a considerable distance to 
near Abu Delif, a miniature resemblance of the Malwiyeh, which we 
passed at 11, a moderate south wind materially assisting our progress. 
At 1.10 arrived opposite the mounds of Mchjir and the Kantaral cl 
Resasa, or main branch of the Nahrwan already alluded to. The for¬ 
mer is the scone of a great action fought by Omar Pacha of Baghdad, 
against the large tribe of Majammah. (Or. Ross's Journal, Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, vol. ix.) On the east side of the Tigris, about two miles 
inland from this to the eastward, is the upper Sidd, or band,” across 
the Nahrwan, constructed of large masses of stone, held together by 
leaden clamps. From this it derives its name, Kantarat el Resasa,! 
literally signifying *Uhe bridge of lead,” and, although not actually a 
bridge in our acceptation of the term, but a dam to confine the water 
in the low season, it might have answered both purpose.s; or, with more 
probability, the name may be modern, and come into use only since the 
decay of the canal. 

Passed many encampments of the Shammar on the right bank near 
Haweisilat. They extend nearly up to Mosul. These people are, how¬ 
ever, migrating towards Baghdad, as SufTok, the chief Sheikh, advances 
to the south. The parties of Nejiris and Suffok are now noton friendly 

* Mounds of the Seven Sleepers and their Dog. 

t In Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vnl. iii. p. 225, we find in a note that M. D’Anville haa 
demonstrated the precise position of Sumere, Carche, and Dur. I have not M. D'Auvitle’s 
work by me, nor am I acquainted with the situation lie assigns to Carche. From my own 
observations, however, I am inclined to identify this spot with the position the Roman army 
encamped in, under Jovian, the night previous to its reaching Dur. The h/tj/ dikf* of ike 
rteer” can be no other than the high embankments of the gigantic Nahrwan ; and by ** the hills 
from which the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the weary legionaries,” I presume, is 
meant the high conglomerate cliffs which^here bound the cast valley of the Tigris. These are 
diversified into a multitude of heaps, caused by torrents from the high lands forming deep 
ravines (“sequestered valleys” of Gibbon) on their passage to the Tigris. Unless it be as 1 have 
premised, it is certain that no other Hills exist within thirty-five miles of this vicinity. The 
eye wanders over a vast and magnificent plain, relieved only by the twin monuments of anti¬ 
quity, known as the Tellul Benat and Alij, which, in all probability, were not only erected by 
the distressed legionaries over the ashes of their late Emperor and comrades, but remain to 
this day a sad memorial of the sufferings th'ey endured. 

The geographical distances of each day’s march will be found to correspond with the move¬ 
ments of a large army, and the precise spot in which Julian fell must be looked for about tea 
miles to the ENB. of the.ancient Samarrah. Tlie true hearings of the various objects of 
iatereit in this nrighbourhood will be found in page 29 of thia Joanal, taken froin the lummit 
of the Malwiyeh on'the site of the ancient town. 
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terms, owing to Nejib, Pacha of Baghdad, having invested the former as 
Sheikh of the tribe, while the latter claims it as a right. Ahmed el 
Kode (a connection by marriage of Suffok) informed me this morning 
that the Abeid once possessed the whole of Northern Mesopotamia, 
and that the present Shammar usurped the country in ratheran original 
way, but a way, nevertheless, adopted even by more civilized nations 
than the predatory Arab races. He says:—Two Shammar families 
with their tents originally wandered from Nejd, and after some time 
encamped with the Abeid. Among the chattels of the new comers a 
wooden bowl of extraordinary dimensions was observed, but it excited 
no further curiosity until the strangers invited some of the then holders 
of the soil to a feast, when the bowl was set before the guests, filled 
with the carcases of sheep, butter, and the usual ingredients of Arab 
fare. The dinner was duly discussed, and the Abeid, on returning to 
their tents, were talking of the munificence of the strangers and the un¬ 
usual dimensions of the wonderful bowl. A greybeard of the tribe, 
who had not been at the feast, listened in silence for some time, and 
starting up, to the dismay of his friends, demanded that the newly ar¬ 
rived strangers should be immediately put to death, adding, with tfae 
air of a prophet, that the famous bowl told a story in itself, and that, ere 
long, many strange fingers would be dipped into it. It literally 
happened as the old man had foretold. His voice was overruled in the 
assembly, and the strangers* lives were spared. A few months after¬ 
wards, Shammar after Shammar arrived and feasted from the much- 
dreaded bowl. A few years sulliced for the total expulsion of the 
Abeid, and, from being lords of the soil, that once powerful tribe became 
Fellahs and slaves to the formidable Shammar.** Such was Ahmed's 
account of the origin of the Shammar in Mesopotamia, but, nevertheless, 
the Abeid arc still powerful enough to render themselves obnoxious to 
the Government. They at present occupy the country opposite Tekrit, 
and, I believe, now never cross into Mesopotamia. 

At 3.15 the tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur,* bore east. 
In shape it is a cone similar to that of the tomb of Zobeidi in 
Baghdad, on a square base. The village is a collection of miser¬ 
able houses on the undulating mounds forming the east margin 
of the valley of the Tigris, and boasts of a small minaret. Rich 
appears to identify this spot with the ** plains of Dura'* of Scrip¬ 
ture. Theriver opposite the village is disposed into numerous channels, 
much contracted, through which it flows at a very rapid pace.f Having 


* ** Dun was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the rebels of Media and 
Persia.'*—ATofe in Gibbon, from PolybUa, vol. iii. p. 226. 

On the fourth night after the de ath of Julian the amy under Jorian eneanped at this 
place, and experienced much difficulty in vain attempts to cross the Tigru. The ignominioas 
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witii difficulty asceuded beyond the numerous islands, came to an 
anchor above the village about one mile to receive our fuel, which is 
piled on the bank awaiting uh. 

The inhabitants soon collected. The Pacha’s letter was presented, 
and received with every mark of respect. After a short consultation, a 
boisterous fellow was called for, with hands stained with indigo, and 
who followed the calling of a dyer, as well as Moolah, and teacher to 
the young ideas” of Dur. The letter was handed to him to read aloud 
for the satisfaction of his auditors who formed a circle around. Piving 
his right hand into his pocket, which was capacious enough to hold 
any one of his scholars, he produced a pair of barnacles, and, fixing 
himself in a commanding position, vociferated forth the contents of the 
missive at the full pitch of his Stentorian voice. When he concluded, a 
buzz of applause signiBcu the approbation of the assembly and their 
willingness to act in any way I might require. 

To the cast of Dur, about a mile and a half, a high tumulus, named 
Tel Benat,* or the “ Girls’ Mound,” is situated. It is similar to the Tel 
Alij, and can be seen some distance off from its isolated position on the 
plain. Between it and the village are many lime-kilns. Lime is here 
found in great quantities, and Baghdad is chiefly supplied from this 
place. It is conveyed in rafts down the Tigris.f I remarked that the 

treaty between Savior and Jovian was here concluded. The impregnable fortreM of Nisibis 
and the stronghold of Singara were acquired by tlie Persians in a single article, and a disgrace¬ 
ful {>cace uf thirty years* diirntinii consented to by the *‘ubacurc domestic,” os Gibbon terms the 
newly elected Emperor.—GiAAo/i, vol. iii. ]i. 228. 

Great ditliculty woultl no doubt be met witli at the present time in crossing a large army at 
this }>aiticular sjiot. The river is here more than usually rapid fiom the great declivity of its 
bed. 

* This resembles Tel Alij in ap])cnrnncc. It is about the same height and evidently of 
equal antiquity. Much care has been taken in its construction, and the remains of a ditch and 
covered way arc still discernible. The tumulus ” is no doubt of Roman origin, and copper 
coins, bearing Roman characters, but too much corroded to render them decipherable, were 
found in its neighbourhood. We know that botli the Greeks and Romans erected conspi¬ 
cuous mounds or piles over the ashes uf their celebrated generals, and it is presumed they would 
liave resorted to this mode of burying their illustrious dead in a country where stone is not 
available for monuments. The sacred nature of the tomb amongst the nations of antiquity which 
preserved these structures inviolate in former ages, has equally defended them from the ruth¬ 
less hand of the superstitious Arab. Time also, instead of demolishing, adds to a fabric of 
this nature, as every blast of wind that sweeps over the Desert carries with it clouds of dust, 
which accumulates on and enlarges the original structure, rendering it the most durable and 
imperishable of all monuments. 

If Tel Alij be admitted as the tomb of the ill-fated Julian, we may conclude that Tel Benat 
rovers the remains of the legionaries who fell in the repeated attacks made by Persians, and 
of the many who lost their lives in the ill-conducted attempts to cross the Tigris at this 

S|>Ot. 

t The rafts in use on the- Tigris at the present day have in no wise altered since the days 
in which llerodotui, the author of the Anabasis, and the historian of the Emperor Jovian com¬ 
piled their works. They are composed of the branches of trees supported on the inflated 
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inhabitants here generally appear sickly, and sore eyes seem to afflict 
the greater part of the community. Some of the women were very 
pretty and fair, and evinced no alarm at coming near the vessel. 

skins of sheep, and are capable of carrying a load of from thirty to forty tons. These rafts 
are admirably adapted fur the descent of the Upper Tigris. Possessing but a small draught of 
water, they are enabled to float over the numerous dikea and shallow spots met with in its 
course to Baghdad. Floating with the stream, two or four ])adflles, according to the sise of 
the raft, arc capable of retaining it in the fair channel, and accidents, therefore, very rarely 
occur. On the raft being unladen at Baghdad the timber it is composed of is sold for what it 
will fetch, and the skins, after being dried, are conveyed back to either Tekrit or Moosul by 
land. In this manner, the whole of the immense blocks comprising the Khorsabad marbles, 
lately excavated from a village of that name in the neighbourhood of Moosul, by M. Botta, 
the French Vice Consul, at the expense of his Government, were conveyed to Baghdad, and there 
shipped into native boats for Basra, where the national brig Comurant was in readiness to 
receive and Anally convey them to France. 

Travelling by raft, as a matter of convenience, is far preferable than hy the land journey from 
Moosul to Baghdad. A tolerablc.8ized tent, sufllcient to protect one from the sun, can be pitched 
on this original conveyance, aud a few books, with the varying scenery, will tend to wile away 
the few days (not exceeding six, and some times only two^ that may be occupied in the descent 
of the river. It is, however, not at all times a safe route, for when the Arabs arc in a disorganised 
statu, consequent generally on some ill-timed measures resorted to by the Government fur their no* 
ercion, they fail not in stopping and plundering any rafts or passengers that may chance to come 
within reach of them; indeed, 1 am informed, that on one occasion a British officer happened 
to be journeying in this manner and was thus waylaid. My informant added, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the over-confident individual was armed to the teeth, and had hinted a determination not to 
be taken alive, he was stripped of everything he possessed, even to bis nether garments. I 
have since met some of the party who helped to denude the unfortunate traveller. It was both 
luilicrous and amusing to witness the delight with which they imitated his piteous supplications 
to be allowed to retain only his shoes. This was, however, denied him, and he was compelled 
to walk barefooted through the prickly camel-thorn from the encampment back to the raft. 
His gait and gestures under this indignity were inimitably personified by his ruthless captors. 

I have since heard that had it not been for the vaunting dis}>lay of so many weapons by a 
single individual, be would have met with better treatment, and been allowed to retain his 
habiliments instead of being forced to appear in puris naturalibus. 

The display and injudicious use of arms in a cose like this cannot be too strongly repro¬ 
bated. A single pistol or a sword is sufficient to intimidate a few petty robbers; but with, the 
lawless tribes of the Desert, who attack generally in overpowering numbers, the exhibition of 
offensive weapons, by a disparity of force, serves only to irritate, and is likely to lead to blood¬ 
shed, which the Arab in most cases wishes to avoid. Blood, however, being once drawn, the 
result is easily conceived. The fate of Messrs. Taylor, Aspinall, and Bowatcr is fortunately, I 
believe, a solitary instance recorded of massacre having followed the rash act of injudiciously 
using arms amongst Europeans, but such occurrences are frequently heard of as happening to 
the natives of the country, and indeed the law of blood, universally admitted in the Arab code, 
in some measure sanctions the indiscriminate taking of life as an indemnification for the loss 
of either friends or relations by strife or feud. This law, though possessing its disadvioitoges, 
is morally a good one among the barbarous tribes of Arabia, for murders would become of 
more frequent occurrence, did not the fear of revenge tend to restrain the animal passions. 

A family having what is termed Dum, or ** blood,** on its hands is generally shunned by the 
rest of the tribe, who dread being involved in its consequences. The same rule aflbets indivi¬ 
duals. The penalty, however, of blood for blood can be commuted for a sum of money paid 
by the offender to the tribe of the injured party, only a part of which the latter ahares. It ia 
coUected from the whole tribe to which the culprit belongs, provided he is too poor to pay it 
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Having completed wooding by 7.45) April 9th, we continued our 
accent. The river above this 18 new to us, the vessel not having reached 
beyond Dur when wc attempted the ascent in 1843. Indeed, had 
we not been favoured with a strongsouth wind, I fear our present attempt 
would have been attended with the like disappointment. At 10.15 a 
small enclosure in the Ilawi on the left bank bore east two miles. It is 
called Khan Jozani, and affords protection to the cultivators when 
threatened by plundering parties of the Abeid or Shammar. The tomb 
in Dur bore at the above lime 157®. The river from Dur to this is 
known by the name of the Khan, and is much cut up into islands, 
rendering the main channel extremely sinuous. Our ascent to this has 
been one continued struggle against a heavy stream, and a rapid every 
half mile, which the vessel barely manages to overcome! Progressing 
steadily against the difKcultics, arrived opposite Sheriat el Aouja, a 
landing place formed by a gap in the cliffs on the west side of the 
Tigris. From this Dur bore 149®. Caravans here halt to water. At 
the time of our passing, a Ghazu, or plundering party of the Shammar 
were lying in wait for any opportunity that might present itself for 
enriching themselves at the expense of others. Long before we reached 
Tekrit the inhabitants had turned out, and the adult of the population 
even met u.s several miles below. At 4 p. m. anchored at Tekrit, and re¬ 
ceived a visit from its Governor, Mustafa Effendi, who put the resources 
of the town at our disposal, and rendered us much service, by placing at 
our command several Cavasscs, without which we could scarcely hope 
to complete the vessel with fuel, the crowd around being great. 

In the evening, I walked to the top of the cliff on which tho old 
citadel stood. It bears evidence of former strength, and, being naturally 
nearly inaccessible, must have been entirely so when fortified. The 
front facing the river is quite perpendicular, and exhibits horizontal 
strata of stiff clay, red earth, Bnc sand, and conglomerate in successive 
layers, from the water’s edge to its summit; indeed, this is the general 
formation of the cliffs bounding each side of the valley of the Tigris 
from Saraarrah to Tekrit. This isolated cliff is about 130 yards long 

himself and the offence is not of a very aggravated nature. The price of blood varies in differ¬ 
ent parts, and is, moreover, not at all times accepted. In the towns a small sum, according to 
the degree of the party, suffices, and may be reckoned at about j^20 to jSSO. Among tlie Desert 
tribes it U much more, amouutiug in some cases to nearly double these sums, paid partly 
in <»in, and partly in camels, oxen, or sheep. On settling these affairs a good deal 
of form is gone through. The heads of the tribe and the relations of the parties concerned 
assemble at a fixed spot, and, after payment of the penalty, witnesses are called to swear on 
the Koran to the nature of the settlement; a hole ia then dug in the ground in which the feud 
is considered to be buried. It is then filled up, and a curse pronounced on the bead of any 
party who might happen to revive the quarrel. The parties then separate. This contract is 
not, however, at all^timea binding; in a few cases a thirst for revenge predominates, and whole 
^bes are then inv^Vbd by this breach of fiuth of a single man. 
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by 70 broad, and in height 86 feet* from the water’s edge, but the dihrit 
of the former buildings scattered over its summit increase it to a 
hundred in its highest part. Large massive bastions of lime and peb¬ 
bles, faced with solid brickwork, abut around the cliff, between which 
the wall once stood. On the south face between the citadel and the 
modern town and half way down the cliff, two buttresses, of the same 
formation as the bastions, point out the situation of the gateway. The 
bricks which faced them have been carried away for other buildings. 
A deep ditch, about 30 yards in breadth, but now filled up with rubbish, 
conveyed the waters of the Tigris around the base of the citadel, thus 
completely insulating and rendering it impregnable, before cannon 
came into use. South of this, on another isolated hill, stands the modern 
town, formerly girt in by a wall which has fallen to decay. It contains 
at present about three hundred miserable houses and one thousand 
inhabitants, but the space formerly occupied by the ancient town is of 
great extent. Some ruins called the Kanisah, or Church,” are still 
shown. A fewyears ago when Suflbk, the Shammar Sheikh, invested 
the town, a trench was dug by the inhabitants for defence. From it 
many carious urns of pottery and sepulchral vases were exhumed, one 
of which, in the possession of a Moolaii Rejib, spoken of by Dr. Ross in 
his Journal, I with dilRcalty procured from the owner. It is surmounted 
with figures of men and birds of U curious but rude execution, and is 
probably Babylonian.f The modern town has two mosques, but no 
minarets. The streets are kept free from filth, and altogether bear an 
aspect of cleanliness and order seldom seen in eastern towns. 

I am told, on an emergency, four hundred matchlocks and guns can 
be collected for the defence of the place, and arn inclined to believe this 
is rather under than above the true amount. It is, however, certain that 
the Tekritlis have maintained their position against the Arabs, and even 
compelled the powerful Sheikh of the Shammar to relinquish his 
intended assault on the place, by the menacing attitude they assumed. 

Mr. Rich, in speaking of this place in the flourishing time of Daood 
Pacha, states that it was then farmed for 22,000 Con. Piastres annually, 
and that it boasted at that time of six hundred houses. I presume this 
must be a mistake, for at present, though its dwellings are but half that 
number, and its population proportionally small, from the effects of the 
plague and other causes, the proprietor, or farmer, pays yearly to the 
Government of Baghdad, a sum three times as large as that mentioned 

* Rich, in his work, estimates the height at 200 feet; he is, honever, in error, for I be¬ 
stowed some care on its measurement. 

t It is now in the possession of Major Rawlinson, C.B., the Political Agent in Tnriush 
Arabia, and the learned and indefatigable author of a work which is now in the press on the 
Cuneiform lnsenpti<»u of the East. To his other tnd varied acoomplUhmenta, he adds that 
of a keen and perserei^ antiquarian. 
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by Mr. Rich. For 68,000 Con. Piastres, or a sum equal to about JC600, 
it is farmed this year. The Hakim, or Governor, is Mustafa Agha, and 
agent or Vakeel of the proprietor, who resides in Baghdad. I paid 
him a visit at his house, if such a wretched dwelling can be called one. 
He received me very politely, and, taking my seat among the elders of 
the place, various topics were discussed. The Governor paid us the 
utmost attention, and, to show his breeding and knowledge of the world 
before the motley assembly seated around, asked if I preferred cotfec 
after the European mode, with milk and sugar, or k I’Arabe.” Not to 
put him to any trouble, I mentioned the latter, but he would not be 
gainsayed, and, after many instructions and lessons on the art of making 
it, his servants produced a tolerable beverage. Great complaints are 
made by the Tekritlis against the Government, and at the present 
unsettled state of this part of the country. Fear of the Shammar on 
the one side, and the Abeid on the other, has prevented the towns¬ 
people from extending their cultivation to its usual limits, and the 
consequence is, the rich land lying between Tckrit and the Hamrin is 
now a perfect waste. The inhabitants arc all Mahomeduns, with the 
exception of one solitary Jew, who is on the stad' of the Governor, and 
whose life is not to be envied. To the question of ‘‘What have you in 
Tekrit?'’ “ One barren date-tree and an infidel Jew,” was the reply. 

During the night obtained a meridian altitude of a Scorpii, from 
which I deduced the latitude 34*’35'45" N., and from the citadel* 
I obtained the following bearings:—true bearing of the tomb at Dur, 
S. 27°8' E.; magnetic bearing of the same, S. 24° 30' E., making the 
variation 2° 38' W.; Tel Benat near Dur, 150°; Khan Jozani, 148°; 

* I have aearehofl in vain for any ancient notice of Tckrit. Naturally strong and rendered in 
a measure impregnable by artiBcial works, whose remains are still plainly distinguishable, it is 
not a little curious that it has as yet, I believe, remained unidentified with some of the strong¬ 
holds of antiquity. Both Rich and Fraser, though frequently meotiooing it in connection 
with the geographical description of Upper Me 80 ])otamia, fail to attach any historical record to 
this locality. In an old atlas I observe Birtha is marked as situated on this spot, and having 
no works in my possession that allude to it, I am compelled unwillingly to remain in ignorance. 
Birtha, is, however, generally regarded as identical with the modern Bir or Birehjik, a small 
town occupying an ancient site on the Upper Euphrates, and the near resemblance of the 
ancient to the modem name would seem to justify the conclusion. 

T am inclined to regard it as having been at one time a Christian town. The Arabs have a 
tradition to that effect, and the term Kanisah, only used to denote a church, would warrant 
the supposition. Three ancient edifices in the modem town, and a ruin on the opposite bank 
of the Tigris, ore thus designated. 

Since writing the above note 1 observe that Mr. Ainsworth, in his Asia Minor, includes 
Tekrit (Tagrit) in his list of Chaldean bishoprics, vol. ii. p. 276, from a catalogue published by 
Amru in the twelfth century. 

The existence of Babylonian reUcs (p. 23 of this Jonmal) amongst its ruins, however, would 
refer its origin to a data anterior to Christianity, but under what appellation it was known by. 
or from whence it derived its present name, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
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a ruin on the opposite side of the river called Kani.sali, 110®; opening 
on the Hamrin where the Tigris breaks through, called El Fcl’hha, 
348 ; a ruin of an ancient nunnery termed Bard Benat,*orlhe “Girls’ 

Residence,” stands about a mile and a half to the NW. of the citadel. 

Having obtained observationsf for the chronometer, and despatched 
a messenger to Moosul with letters to the Vice Consul, and with in¬ 
structions to communicate with Sufl'ek, to whom I addressed a 
complimentary epistle, we left Tekrit at 9.40 a. .m. A new pilot, or 
rather an old one (for I believe ho is upwards of seventy years of ago), 
was shipped for the river above this; in fact, he is the same individual 
who conilucted the Euphrates under T>ynch seven years since. He 
declared, after having been on board an hour, and witnessed the per- 
formancr? of the vessel against the current, that she could not pass the 
rapids wliich the Euphrates found dilTiculty in ascending; indeed, what 
he says, I fear, will prove true, for our progress to-day has been con¬ 
siderably slower than yesterday, and in many places amounted to 
almost a ?.tand-slill. At 4.15 i\ m., having.a long reach full of dilTi- 
cultics ahead, and no hope of passing it before night comes on, 
brought to an anclior in the only secure spot to be met with in the 
neigh bourliood. 

From Dur the principal channels appear to be coiifincd to the western 
part of llif valley of the Tigris, hut below that place the main body of 
the stream attaches itself to the eastern cliHs. 

The latitude was observed this evening by a mercurial altitude of 
=*l)ubhe 34® 41' 52", lliiis making our whole day’s progress of six and a 
Iialf hours* steaming equal to 6'7" of northing only.J 

April Wth ,—At 0.14 a. m. weighed, but in casting the stream caught 
her bow, and there not being room, from the couiined space the river 
flows in, to bring her head up stream with the helm, dropped an anchor 
in the hope of checking her, but without effect, from the iiard nature of 
the bed of the river. Drifted down a considerable distance before we 
could get her head round, and did not reach the place we started from 
until 6.45. The anchor too, on heaving It up, was found minus the 
stock. Sent the boats with a party of hands to track up while the vessel 
ascended the rapid, which she did with tolerable ease. Steamed up to a 
bluff point of the cliffs on the west side of the river called Abd ’1 Kerim,§ 

* Probably a nunnery when Tekrit was a Cliriatian bishopric. 

t These obser\'ations place Tekrit 42' 16' west of Baghdad. 

I A singular cave in the cliffs forming the right margin of the river is just below our pre¬ 
sent anchorage. The pilot terms it El Selwa, or the Serein. Tlie KtUeckchis, or raftmeo, 
have a })eculiar dread of the si>ot in this vidnity, behoving the interior of the cliff to be the 
habitation of a pleasing but seducing race, who lure but to destroy. 

§ This ia the burial-place of a son of the Imam Musa, the seventh of the twelve Imams, 
revered by the Shiahs. He was bom in the year of the Ilejra 128, and was poisoned at 
A 6 
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from an ol<1 ^^ 1 am now in ruins standing on iis summit. Hauled along¬ 
side the bank to wait for the boats which came through an inlet or 
Khalidj. Observing a party of Shaminar horsemen making towards the 
boats, sent an armed dclachtiient to prevent their molesting the trackers, 
on which tliey retreated. The boats having joined at tl.20, steamed on. 
The river rose 10 inches between sunset and daylight, causing a greater 
ra|)idlly in the current, ft is ticreabonts divided into many channels 
and well-wooded islands.—12.20, reached Gnbah on the left bank, 
near a liigli mound* in the j)lain, and the lirsi tamarisk grove met with 
north of Mnglidad. Onr wood i.s deposited hero. Completed wooding 
by 2 I*. M. and stood on. Tlic channel is very tortuous to Kal’eh Abu 
Jieyyasli. * 

At 4 p. M. the Kal’ch bore w<!st. It is a ruined enclosure on the clilTs, 
witli a fine plain or Jfawi extending to the eastward from it. A large 
encampment of the Sham mar now occupies this magnificent plain. They 
areofNojiri’a party, and of considerable strength, Ne.jin is the name of 
the Sheikh. Indeed, the margin of the river from Tekrit to Khan 
Kliarneinch is now entirely peopled by the Shammar,and all communi¬ 
cation between Tekrit and Moosul is in consequence stopped. They 
have vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with their 
beautiful horses on this rich plain, dotted here and there with black tents 
aflbrding a pleasing picture of pastoral life, did not the character of the 
tribe contrast sadly with its primitive habits. 

At 0 I*. M. brought to for the night on the east bank. Our whole 
progress to day, as deduced from the latitude obtained from an altitude 
of * Dubhe 34°40'43'', has been but 7'51*'to the northward. The river 
rose 3 inches during the night. 

April 12/A.—I.jcft at 6 i>. m., and struggled hard against the rapid 
stream until 9, when we wore opposed by a fall. The ascent of this, 
not 100 feet in extent, occupied us until 11.20. It was only overcome 
at last by a south wind springing up, enabling sail to be set, and by 
sending our boats to track up inshore.—-12.30, passed a ruined Khan 
named Kliarneinch,f situate under the cliffs on the west side of the 

Itaghdad, by or<lcr, it is sniil. of ITftnm el Raslitd. ITc is buried at the villt^ of Kathemeia 
on the rii’ht hank of the Tigris, three miles above Baghdad, and the Persians have built a 
handsome mosque over bis remains, the cupolas of which arc covered with beaten gold. 
— Rich's Kurdistan a»d Nineveh, note to p. 144, vol. ii. 

* This mound is of great antiquity, and, as its name signifies in Arabic, a chamber or 
temple. I think it might be identified with some of the lost positions. 1 possess neither tlie 
time lior learning for such research. Were the mound excavated, it would no doubt afford 
some interesting relics. Its situation is about N. by W. from Tekrit, and is in lat. 34^47' N.^ 
or eleven geographical miles distant from the town. 

t A Caravanserai, now in ruins. It stands on the high road to Moosul, and was much fre¬ 
quented when the Kafilas pursued the route by the Jezira. The encroaclinients and increasing 
power of the Arabs, tendering travelling by this route unsafe, caused its abandoninent. 
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valley. These cliffs now diverge considerably more to the westward, 
while those forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris trend 
more to the eastward, leaving abrupt and broken angles at Kharnnincli 
on the west, and at a point called Leg Leg on the cast. Immediately 
north of Leg Leg, about three miles, the remains of Nahr Hafii, or 
upper branch of Nahrwan, is seen. It is said to have conveyed the 
waters of the Tigris under the clifls, -through a tunnel, to the main 
branch at Kantarat el Resasa;*^ another small canal or feeder is situate 
about two miles south of the same point. From the diverging points, 
described above, the country is more open, and undulates in gcnlle 
slopes to the foot of the Hamrin Range. J‘'rom Khan Kharncineii the 
river is very tortuous and is divided by numerous beautiful islands, 
covered with every species of wild grass, as well as with the tamarisk 
and poplar; some of the latter liavc attained to considerable size, 
udording a precarious livelihood to the inhabitants of Tekrit, who raft it 
to Baghdad for sale. 

After leaving Kliarneinch our progress was a little more rapid, owing 
to the fine southerly wind which continued till sunset, when wc ina<Ie 
fast for lljc night at au island about three miles below El Fel’hha, or ihti 
“Opening.*’ where the Tigris breaks liirongh the hills. The latitude 
observed here was 34°0G'57", and the northern mouth of the Nahrwan 
bore NE. one mile distant. The continuation of the Hamrin on the west 
side of the Tigris, termed Jcbal Makliul, is now end on, and bears 
NNW. ^ W. The eastern ridge, or that termed Jcbal Hamrin, cxteud.s 
from a little above this point to the soutli*castward, and is an incongru¬ 
ous heap of barren mounds, composed of sandstone and pebbles, wilh- 
ont a blade of vegetation. Both the Hamrin and the Jcbal Makliul arc 
alike in formation, and may bn reckoned about oOO feet high at this spot, 
ihongli their altitude decreases as they advance to the SE. The ricli 
plain at their base is in pleasing contrast with their desolate Hiiniinits. 
Daring the night the Tiver fell 0 inches; thermometer at 50" to 85" in 
tlin .shade. 

April 13//i.—Left at 5.45, and not being favoured as yesterday with 
the south wind, advanced at a snail’s pace to our wood, which wn 
reached at 7 a. m. It is cut in a small lamari.sk grove just above the 
mouth of the Nahr Hafu, and covered in with branches to prevent its 
being fired by the Arabs. Here wc remained wooding, and despatch¬ 
ing answers to letters just received from Baghdad until 9.30. Made 
a fresh start at this lime, but, as I had anticipated, after receiving our 
fuel, with little or no success. Struggled hard against the stream which 
here breaks through the hills with much force until 11.20, when wc 
were brought to a stand-still without any hopes of accomplishing our 

* Ancient Cardie. See note to p. IS. 
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object, ami on considering that our success liitlicrto had been mainly 
attributable to fresh 8E. winds, and that obstacles of a much more 
furtiiidablc nature than those we bad eueounlcrcd awaited us, besides 
tile risk wc ran of grounding and eventual detention, should the water 
fall after the high stale the river had risen to, 1 reluctantly deter¬ 
mined on retracing our steps to Ilaglidad, and accordingly put the 
helm up. 

The last day’s journey has been through a rich country, teeming with 
wild plants of nearly every description; undulating slopes of an 
emerald green, enamelled with llowers of every hue, are spread before 
the eye like a rich carpel, at every turn of the stream, and nothing is 
wanting but the hand of man to turn such a profusion of Nature’s gifts 
to account, lint all is u vast solitude. The silence is unbroken, except 
by the rusliing of the torrent past the lirne-croded dills, or by the 
screech of an owl, awakened from his lethargy by the flap, Hap, llap of 
our paddle-wheels. When Mr. Kiel) passed this spot, some twenty 
years ago, all was bustle and activity. Arab tribes were located on tlie 
banks of Ibe river, and the beautiful islands, rich in their spring 
garments, formed llic abode of the peaceful cultivator. The ruthless 
Shammar liave since then, by the weakness of the Government, spread 
devastation wherever they pitched their tents, and, thinned by the 
plague which assailed the Paciialic in 1831, the former po]>ulation have 
been obliged to (lee to the more secure districts in the neighbourhood 
of Kerkut. 

The rapidity with which we arc now descending, after our hard 
struggle upwards, appears to gain fresh impetus at every mile. Rocks 
and islands, steep dills and shingle banks, quickly succeed each other. 
Cattle, tents, and men Jirc reached in a single hour, and the silent deso¬ 
lation of yesterday is exchanged for the noise and activity of animated 
nature. The following places were passed at the respective limes 
found opposite to them, viz. Khan Kharncinch, 0 *32; place anchored 
aton the evening of April 11th, l.lo; Kal’eh Reyyash, 1.30. Reached 
Tekril at 3.20 r. m. ; thus performing the descent in 3.50, which had 
occupied us thirty hours steaming on the journey upwards. Between 
Abd’l Kerim and Kal'di Reyyash, a small stream or torrent falls into the 
Tigris on the left bank. It is named Nahr Mil’ha, and is said to be of 
considerable size during the winter months, when swollen with the 
torrents from the llamrin Range. 

April lAth .—Reached Saniarrah*' at 9.9 a. m. Remained here.during 
the day to make arrangements regarding the despatch of our overplus 
fuel to Baghdad by raft. 

* By good observations for latitude and longitude 1 place Samarrah in 34° 11' 33' north, 
and 32'west of Bagh^. 
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In the evening visited the Malwiyeh. From its summit I obtained 
the following true bearings, as deduced from magnetic by a prismatic 
compass:—Minaret, or tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur, 342® 45'; 
Khan Tholiych, 119® 30'; Khan Mazrakji, 132®; El Ghaim, tower at the 
entrance of the south branch of tlio Nahrwan, 165® 30'; ruins of Asbik, 
on tho right bank opposite, 299°30'; Tel Benat, or the “Girls’ Mound,” 
near Dur, 345'’30'; Tel Alij, or the “Nose-bag fliound,” 18“ 30'; 
Khalifa, or Old Palace, 341® 00'; Qadesiych, old fortress, extending from 
147® to 157“ ; Istabolat town, 167® : variation of the needle, 2“ 55' west. 

April 15//i.— Left Samarrah at 6.21, and steamed down the river 
against a heavy south wind, which, in the reaches directly opposite to 
it, raised the waters of the Tigris into a considerable swell. Passed 
Ciadesiyeli at 7.25; Khan Mazrakji, 8.10; Khan Tholiych, 9.3; mouth of 
the Athrim, 10.0; Sindiyeh, where we slopped for fuel, at 11.02; Jedi- 
dell village, 3.7 i*. m.; and anchored off the gardens of Trumba in a 
heavy squall of thunder, lightning, hail, and rain at 6.20. Thu next 
morning look up our old berth at Baghdad, after passing through the 
Bridge of Boats. 

From these observations it will be .'seen tliat tlic journey northward 
against the stream occupied eighly-six and a half liours’steaming, while 
the descent was perfoririod in the short space of nineteen hours. 

1 much regret the tcrminaliou of onr trip, fori had flattered myself 
that it might not only prove useful in a geographical sense, but 
also both instructive and amusing. 1 had contemplated, could 1 
have only readied the neighbourhood of Moosul, a visit to that 
town and the adjacent ruins of the Assyrian cities of Nineveh, 
Khorsabud, and Nimrud,* a.s well as a minute examination of the 

* A lar;ro and very ancient mnund, I believe firMt descrilicd by Mr. Rirli in liin Kurdistan 
uiid Nineveb. He idctitiHcK it with the Lni’tsMa of Xenopbon. The learned Itoclinrdt. in ullud- 
iug to tliis spot, remarks the improbability of a town nitli aiieh a naitte existing in thio part of 
the niirld, previous to the conquests uf Alexander. lie therefore eoiijeetures that this rity 
is the Uesen mentioned by Moses in Gen. x. 12, and imagines the name Larissa to have been 
applied to it by Xenopbon. nut only from the attacbinciit of the Greeks to this peculiar name, 
but from its resemblance to the Hebrew Luresen of Resen, which no doubt suggested its 
being e.orrupted to Larissa. He roiicludes by observing that it is easy to imagine how this 
word (Laresun) might be softened by a Greek tc-rmiiiatiou, and made Larissa. 

Mr. Fraser, in his work on Mesopotamia and Assyria, states it is also known by the appella¬ 
tion of Kl Athur, or Asshur, from which the whole country derived its uami;. Be this as it 
may, them can be now no doubt of its great antiquity, for the euterprising and intelligent 
Baklttujari traveller, Mr. I^yard, so far back as lost November, succeeded in discovering with 
little labour some beautiful specimens of antique statuary in very high relief, and large slabs 
covered with the Assyrian cuneiform writing. He is now actively cm])loyed in extensive 
excavutions since be obtained the Firman from the Porte, and, I am iuforme<l, has realized in 
his discoveries all that an anlcut antiquarian can wish for; indeed, Nimrud is represented as 
inexhaustible. It is probable that Mr. Layard’s first cargo of rcliqaes has, ere this, reached 
Baghdad, thus far on its way to England *, and it is hoped, if the Government do not undertake 
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intercutting Kl Iladlir, so graphically described by my friend Dr. Ross; 
and I feel the disappointment the more, as I have already been six 
years in this country without over having had such an opportunity, 
niy duties not permitting me to absent myself from the vessel for 
a length of time, such as would be required to perform the journey by 
land from ilaghdad. 

The failure of this attempt is not to be attributed to any severe 
obstacles met with in the navigation of the Upper Tigris ; for to a vessel 
])ossossing the power of those now running on the Thames, of an 
average speed of ten knots per hour, such dilficultics as the Nitocris 
experienced would be doomed of minor importance. The Nitocris, 
indeed, under the most favourable circumstances in still water, cannot ex> 
oood the speed of eight knots per hour; having a wheel of 12 feet diameter 
only, and a sliort stroke of 80 inches, more cannot be expected of her. 
Uy some miscalciilalioti of the designer of the vessel, this diameter of 
12 feet is further reduced to 11 feet 4 inches, from being obliged to reef 
the paddle-doats, as, when carried out to the full extent of the circum¬ 
ference of the wliecls, experience has ])roved that she is much less 
edeclive than in her present state. The engines arc, in fact, either 
placed too low in the vessel, or, when launched, the hull must have 
drawn more water than was calculated upon. 

Ft is true that the Euphrates, built under the superintendence of 
Colonel Chesney, ascended to a mueli higher point, when commanded 
by Captain Lynch, but in all respects she was a superior vessel, though 
drawing a little more water than the Nitocris, and carried her paddle- 
shaft at a considerable height above her deck, thus giving a diameter 
of wheel of nearly one-third more. To the above causes, then, must 
be iiiipiitcd the inability of the Nitocris to perform the ascent of the 
Upper Tigris. As I have said before, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances (without either fuel or provisions), her speed does not 

the furthor o\(*.i%'ati(>n of this intori'stin^ ninund, that some public body will lend its endea¬ 
vours to fueilitate Mr. Laynrd in the objects he bus in view, and thus secure to England a rich 
mine of antique speeiiucns, unique of their kind, which will afford matter for inquiry and 
fiirtlier re.se»n‘h into the lurgi' field now 0 |)ened to us in Meao{>otamia, and, without doubt, tend 
to elucidate and finally brighten the few glimpses afforded us into the hitherto dark pages of 
ancient history. 

The untiring and ardent mind of Major llawlinsou, I think, first su^^sted tlie idea of 
excavating on this site, and the antiquarian community of Europe are not only indebted to 
him but to Sir Stratford Canning, II. B. M.’s ambassador at Constantinople, who, in addi¬ 
tion to opening the mound, undertook, with a munificence rarely met with, to advance, from 
hia private purse,^thc necessary funds for commencing the operations on an extensive scale. 
His unceasing exertions, too, with the Ministers at Constantinople, to secure by Firman the 
right of exploration on Turkish soil, without which Mr. Layard*s exertions would have proved 
fruitless, must claim for His Excellency the gratitude of the British public. It only remains 
now for the Goveruntent to continue what has thus been so liberally begun. 
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exceed eight knots, it can hardly bo deemed a matter of surprise that she 
should have failed to contend against a stream of six and a half geo¬ 
graphical miles per hour with occasional falls, when it is considered 
that she carried above one month’s provisions and eighteen tons of 
fuel, besides the guns, materiel^ and men on the present expedition. 

When I left Baghdad I hoped for, but did not anticipate, success. I 
am, therefore, not disappointed. We have, at all events, to congratu¬ 
late ourselves on having ascended to the Harnrin, whereas our former 
journey, having the same objects in view, terminated at Dur from an 
insullicicncy of water. 

The bearings throughout those Notes arc true, excepting wlicre ex- 
prcssly mentioned, by compass, and are reckoned from north to the right, 
east being 90®; south, ISO"; west, 270°; and north, :J00®. 
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PAST IIISTORV OF THE NAJIRWAN TERRITORY. 

*D(jrin(s the i^reater part of the year t)iat portion of Arabia>Irak lying 
to the. oast of the Tigris, uxoept on the few beaten tracts of commerce, 
iH almost as cliflicultof access as the most impenetrable regions of the 
globe. The absence of water in the district, and the character of the 
predatory tribes that traverse it, have prevented travellers from exploring 
this interesting r<‘gion, and it has, in consequence, remained all but a 
terra inco^nila to the European world. Desert as it now is, it was 
once one of the most fruitful provinces of the classic land, which, rich 
in the element that nature has |)rovidcd for fertilisation and for the sup¬ 
port of animal life, required but the labour and skill of man to dis¬ 
tribute it in aid of the purposes for which it was designed. As a pro¬ 
lific source of revenue, the value of water was not only fully appre¬ 
ciated by the ancients, but an eminent skill, if we may judge by the 
decayed remains that are displayed Ions, pervaded the system employed 
for its circulation over the vast plains comprising the territory of Irak. 

Mesopotamia was traversed by canals in every direction, that, in their 
construction, required but little beyond tlic labour of excavation. The 
region we arc treating of, however, comprising a tract of four hundred 
miles in length, with an average breadth of fifty, bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges that declined with an easy and very gradual descent to 
the Tigris, demanded a degree of hydraulic proficiency compatible to 
the undertaking, in the distribution of water over so large an extent; 
and in the construction of the Nnlirwan** canal it was eminently 
displayed. 

* The name Nahrwan, in these preliminary remarks and in the narrative which follows, except 
when treating of its more ancient apj>cllation9, lias reference to the whole line of canal from 
Dur on the Upper, to Kat el Atnareh on the Lower Tigris. In the present day»its ancient 
names of Katul el Kesrawi and Tamcrrah have been lost in the more general appellation of 
Nahrwan, and I have accordingly adopted the term (though an erroneous one), to prevent 
the confusion that wpuld arise from a frequent repetition of the old name of Katul, since it 
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Numerous petty strennie were diverted from their natural course to 
furnish an elFicieDt supply to tiie contemplated work, and a consider- 
able river, the Gyiides of antiquity,* was also absorbed in it on its way 
to the south. 

Of the rise and progress of the canal, history affords us but scanty 
information. Its origin is ascribed to the wisdom of the renowned 
•Shapur Zalaktaf, and its repairs, improvements, and extension to Khusruf 
Anushirwan, perhaps the greatest monarch tliat ever presided over the 
destinies of tlic Persian empire. Jn his time, or more probably in the 
early annals of the voluptuous Khnsru Parviz, it must have attained the 
height of its celebrity and usefulness. On its banks an agricultural and 
warlike population had erected villages and towns, and at convenient 
distances its stream was spanned, either by solid structures or the 
mure handy Moating bridges.| The adjacent country, plentifully irri¬ 
gated by lateral cuts from cither side of the trunk stream, abounded in 
date-groves and other trees, that lent their shade to the traveller, for its 
course was then the high road that led to the south-eastern districts. 
Expan.sive fields, that exhibited a perennial verdure, must have moderat¬ 
ed in some measure the torrid heats that arc now felt, by protecting the 
soil from the burning suns of the summer months. These fields, stud¬ 
ded with the habitations, with the Mocks and herds, of a semi-agricultural, 
scmi-pustoral comrnnnxiy, must have rendered Arabia-Irak the most 
valuable district of the Persian crown, from whence, indeed, it derived 
the greatest portion of its stupendous revenues. Parks and pleasure- 
grounds, palaces and hunting-seats of the. Sassanian monarchs and the 
nobles of the land served to diversify the glorious scene, whose beauty 
was further enhanced hy the splendid array of the Persian armies, that 
went forth to combat the legions of Rome, who, since the defeat and 
death of Julian, on this very soil,§ had sustained a succession of reverses 
that added much glory to the Persian arms and to the prosperity of the 
province. 

ho8 been u$ur|)ed by the more modem work that will require mention also. Where thin term 
is used it distinctly applies to the south canah and is written tim])ly KatuI, without the royal 
title K1 Kesrawi.” In the map, however, they are represented hy the true names. 

* The modem Uiyaleh and the Tumerrah and llolwan of the Arab gtn){^phera. At the 
time the Nahrwsn was in active operation, I presume that most of its water flowed into the 
Khalis canal and crossed the Nahrwan, or rather Katul, in the present line of its course. 

t Kesra Anushirwaii is, I believe, the proper form of the monarch’s name.* 

' ^ See the MS. of an anonymous writer subsequently quoted. The work is entitled the 
Kitab el Akallm, and gives a detailed list anil description of the canals of Babylonia and 
Chaldea. 

§ The last scene of theKmperor Julian’s life must have closed in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nahrwan; and it is not improbable that the disasters the Roman troops expe¬ 
rienced in their retreat to the Tigris, on the subsequent day, were owing to the nature of the 
dikes and the facility they afforded for the concealment of a vigilant enemy. 
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This prosperity was, however, but short-lived. The latter part of 
Khusru Parviz*B reign brought with it calamity and disgrace. The Ro¬ 
mans, led by Heraclius, again recovered a portion of their former energy, 
and the tide of fortune once more favoured, but for a brief time oniy, the 
imperial standard of the west. The Nahrwan was near the scene of 
conflict, and the final overthrow of the Persian force, that ended in the 
ignominious flight of the most magnificent of the Sassanian kings, took 
place in its immediate vicinity. The irruption, indeed, was as sudden 
as its success was complete, and devastation quickly followed in the 
wake of the Roman arms. The empire was overrun with foreign troops, 
who, adopting the barbarian customs, in revenge for the injuries their 
own country had sustained, wasted the soil, and gratified the spirit with 
which they were actuated by the destruction of its towns, and particu¬ 
larly of its public edifices. PiVidges and canals, doubtless, participated 
in the general wreck, and we may therefore, I think, identify the epoch 
with the first decline of the Nahrwan. 

Persia, indeed, never again recovered from the blow inflicted on it 
by the legions of Heraclius; and the Mahomedan conquest of the coun¬ 
try, after the decisive battle of Qadesiyeh, must, for a time, have ren¬ 
dered the banks of the Nahrwan a scene of indescribable horrors and 
confusion. Ctesiphon,* or Madain, the western capital of the empire, 
in which the splendid palace of its monarchs stood, was now occupied 
by the rude hordes of the Desert, and the waters of the great Nahrwan, 
that, prior to the Roman invasion under Heraclius, had contributed oniy 
to the peaceful wants of the inhabitants of this part of Arabia-Irak and 
the enriching of its soil, were a second time mingled with the blood of 
its panic-stricken and flying people. 

IVlaliomcdanism now succeeded to the tenets of Zoroaster in the new 
territories that the converting sword had acquired, and the naked Arabs 
that accompanied Syed Ibn Wakas, the general of the Khalif Omcr, in 
his invasion, soon occupied the deserted residences of the dispersed 
race, not only in the metropolis, but in the villages on the banks of the 
Nahrwan also. 

Under the governments of the lieutenants of the early Khalifs the 

* la the Kamil of Ibn Athir we find Ctesiphon written under tlie form of t^spun. 

nnd u such may claim to be considere<l as an old Persian name, probably originstinj^ with the 
era of the Porthians. The name has been generally suf^sed to be (}reek. The Arabs, 
however, seldom copied fh>m them, and in this case it is not iiiq)robable that the Greeks pro¬ 
cured the appellation of the city from the Parthians or Sassonians. The name is now lost 
in the country, and, indeed, is seldom seen under this form in the old writers, but generally is 
mentioned as Madain a term signifying “ the cities/’from seven towns having stood 

on the peninsula occupied by the great palace. The name it is at present known by to the 
Arabs is Ttk Kesra, ** Arch of the Cfciar,*’ from the magnificent arch still standing in the 
centre of the great prfoee. 
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province for a time revived, though the Nahrwan, from its admirably 
defensive position, became the resort of the disaffected and refractory 
chiefs. The Khuarij, or rebels against the spiritaal authority of the 
Khalif Ali, here made head against the son-indaw of the prophet, but 
were defeated in a severe action, termed the battle of Nahrwan,* in 
A. H. 38, in which, after an immense slaughter, be secured to himself 
the quiet possession of Arabia-Irak against the power of Ommiyeh, bis 
'antagonist in Syria. In the succeeding struggles for the Khalifat, and 
prior to the rise of the Abbassin dynasty, Arabia-Irak alternately rose 
and fell amid the dissensions of the followers of the Koran and the 
religious schisms that threatened to destroy the newly created faith. 
The rise of the house of Abbas, after the murder of AU and his ill-fated 
sons, gave a lengthened peace to the disrupted province, and the 
founding of Baghdad by Mansur, the second Khalif of that race in the 
immediate vicinity of the Nahrwan, conduced to the repairs of the 
canal, and a partial return 1o its pristine state and usefulness. Under the 
glorious reign of Harun el Rashid it contribhted to swell the revenues 
of the Khalifat, and to that wise prince is due its repair and augmenta¬ 
tion.f .At what precise time it ceased to be peopled we have no means 
of learning, nor, indeed, with the exception of Bakuba and Aberta, 
can we at present identify a single name out of the numerous catalogue 
furnished in the following MS., written in about 350 of the Hejira.! 
It says, “ From the Tigris is also derived another canal to the eastward, 
called the Katul, or the Kesrawi. It leaves the Tigris a little below 
Dur el Haritfa, and continues its course to the Kasri Mutawakil, which 
is now usually called Jaferi, where it is spanned by a fine stone bridge. 
It afterwards flows to Itakhiyeh, where it is also crossed by a bridge 
named Kantarat§ el Kesrawiyeh. The next place it reaches is Mahum- 
mediyeh, where there is a floating bridge or pontoon, termed Jisser el 
Zowarik. It afterwards continues to the large village of Ajmeh, and 
below this is Shadrwan. The stream then passes Mamuniyeh (proba¬ 
bly built in the time of Khalif Maman), a large village, and reaches 
next a district called Kanatir, where are many villages and abundance 
of cultivation; from whence it extends to the villages called ^ula and 
Bakuba. Here it takes the name of Tamerrah, and flows on to Bajisra 
(Town of Bridge). It next proceeds to the bridge called Jisri Nahrwan, 

* From the Kemil of Ibn Athir in the description of the revolt of the Khuarij. 
t See Ynkat's Hsjm el Buldsn, under the head of Katul. 

t I am indebted to Major RawUnson, C.B., for this nodee of the Katnl and Nahnran, and, 
indeed, for moeh local information regarding them. 

$ Kanterehsignifies asolid bridge built either ofbrickor stone, wbile^,;^^, Jisr, de¬ 

notes a bridge of boats or pontoons. 
jJ» tii Kanatir is the plural of the former term. 
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and here it derives its name of Kahrwan. From this it passes, in suc¬ 
cession, the Upper Shadrwan, the Jisri Buran, and Aberta. After that it 
extends to Resatiyeh, and so on to the Lower Shadrwan, which is a 
nourishing and well-peopled village. Tt then runs to Askaf beni 
Joneyd,* an extensive city built on both sides of the canal, which then 
flows on amid continuous extensive villages, date-grovc»!, and well- 
cultivated lands, and disembogues into the Tigris, a little below Badrai.” 

This is a fair picture of the prosperity of the region watered by the 
Nalirwan, in the time perhaps of the Khalif Mamun, at which period 
(a. II. 200 = A. n. 822) it could scarcely have recovered from the uni¬ 
versal depression caused by the total wreck of a mighty empire like 
that of the ancient Persian, by the convulsions of a nation struggling to 
uphold an old religion against the forced doctrines of a new one, 
maintainable only at the point of the sword, and by the intestine 
troubles that sprang up among the sectaries of the new faith prior to the 
peaceful establishment of the Abbansin Khalifa in Irak. It is impro¬ 
bable, indeed, that the Nalirwan ever enjoyed, under the Khalifat, the 
same advantages of an acfive superintendence as it did under the 
matured government of the Sliapurs, and, consequently, the district must 
have attained but a proportionate degree of prosperity, for canals, such 
as they arc—dug for the most part through an alluvial soil, that was ex¬ 
periencing constant sediincntaiy ndditions by washings from the uplands 
above—must have required a periodical dredging, which, under the 
feverish dominion of the Khulifs, wc may imagine was neither regular 
nor effective. 

At the time the extract I have quoted was written, Baghdad, the seat 
of the supreme power in the east, probably had been founded about 
two centuries, and, under the government of Harun el Rashid, the fifth 
Khalif of the Abbassin family, had become the school of literature and 
science, and the abode of learning, industry, and the arts. Distant but 
(on geographical miles from the proud city of the Khalif, the Nahrwan 
doubtless received a portion of the attention that he bestowed upon 
everything contributing to the welfare of his kingdom, and, indeed, as I 
have noticed before, the authentic history of Yakutf details its restora¬ 
tion and extension under this prince’s administration. Progressive 
improvement has, however, never been a lasting feature in the history 

* The Askaf beni Joneyd were formerly lords of the countiy. Two towns went by their 
name on the Nahrwan. Tlie one termed Askafalala, the other Aakafal Safleb. They are 
stated to have both occupied the left bank of the Nahrwan between Baghdad and Wasit by 
some authors, and are described as having been ruined on the decay of the canal in the time of 
the Seljuks, owing to the dissensions of the empire and the ravages of the troops. The ano¬ 
nymous HS., however, places these towns on either bank of the Nahrwan. See Takut’a 
Epitome, and the wwb of an anonymous wiiter, entitled the Kitab el Akalim. 

t Uajm el Buldan, jindet the chapters Nahrwan'and Katol. 
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of these coveted lands, and, accordingly, we find the snccessora of Harun 
embroiled in quarrels with their own guards, who had been hired as 
mercenaries, and subsequently attained so much power as to oppress the 
people and threaten a revolt. The constant disturbances, indeed, be¬ 
tween the citizens and the soldiery, led Matessem, the eighth Khalif, to 
abandon Baghdad, and to raise Samarrah, then an obscure village and 
the locah of a military camp in the northern districts of the Nahrwan, 
to the eminence of a capital. For eighteen years only it held its place 
as a metropolis, and this short time witnessed the succession of seven 
Khalifs, three of whom were foully murdered by the strangers to whose 
fidelity they had entrusted the safety of their persons and the guardian¬ 
ship of the honour of Islam. In the time of such anarchy and confusion, 
agricultural pursuits and the improvement of the resources of the coun¬ 
try must be despaired of. The newly-erected empire was, in fact, on 
the decline, and the uneasy position of Matamed,the fifteenth Khalif, com¬ 
pelled him to restore to Baghdad the dignities it had been deprived of, 
by again making it the seat of government.' Thus, in the space of 
three hundred years, a district of ninety miles in extent, only, had been 
cither honoured or deplored as the locality of three capitals, Ctesiphon, 
Baghdad, and Samarrah, which, for barbaric wealth and architectural 
adornment, have alternately claimed the admiration of the world. 

In the selection of the ground for the latter cities, the Abbassin 
sovereigns doubtless considered the admirable defensive barrier the 
artificial Nahrwan presented to the cast, and the natural limit of the 
broad and rapid Tigris to the west. The Nahrwan must have been 
devised, indeed, by the Sassanian kings for defensive as well as for 
agricultural purposes, and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served 
as an eflicient outwork to the great capital of Madain, and subsequently 
to the cities of Baghdad and Samarrah. In the annals of the early 
campaigns, undertaken by the Greeks and Romans against the Parthlans 
and Sassanians, wc find the armies led into Mesopotamia nearly on the 
route followed by the younger Cyrus and the ten thousand Greeks, 
either along the banks of the Pluphrates, or by descending that rapid 
river in boats built on its upper course. So long as Seleucia, for a 
time the Syro-Macedonian capital of Mesopotamia, remained a Greek 
colony,this road had the advantages of supplies and a friendly people, 
who, if not inclined to assist the Roman legions in the passage of the 
Tigris, at least could offer no serious molestation. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, to the destruction of Seleucia, and prior to the ill-fated expedition 
which Julian led against Ctesiphon, the more northern roads, either by 
Nisibin and Siojar, or through Armenia, had been followed by the 
Roman generals, and a comparatively easy descent had been made, by 
this route, into the Assyrian plains eastward of the Tigris. At a proper 
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season,* prior to the construction of the Nahrwan, the streams crossing 
this portion of Arabia>Irak offered no obstacles to the passage of an 
army up to the very gates of Ctesiphon, and the mode of defensive 
warfare, adopted by the ancient Persians, of laying waste the country 
before the approach of an enemy, became, though self-inflicted, a serious 
national injury. These considerations, apart from agricultural advan¬ 
tages, were sufficient inducements for an enlightened prince to reflect 
on the best mode of remedying such formidable evils, and it is not there¬ 
fore improbable that the Nahrwan owed its construction to these very 
causes. In whose reign the defensive bulwark was commenced, or to 
what monarch’s sagacity it is due, is uncertain ; but the magnitude of 
its conception and design is worthy of any of the early Sassanian kings, 
and considering the character of the founder of the dynasty (Ardishir 
Bebcgan, or Artaxerxesf), it might well be ascribed to him. The exe¬ 
cution of the great work, however, interrupted as it must have been by 
the constant wars that were undertaken, may have been deferred until 
the long peace of forty yearsf was concluded and faithfully kept be¬ 
tween the rival nations; and in the protracted reign of ShapurZalaktaf, 
according to tradition, we may date, perhaps, the completion and open¬ 
ing of the canal. Unlike the Babylonian vestiges, whose era is traceable 
by the inscribed characters upon them, the Nahrwan, in its ruins, 
presents nothing to warrant us assigning it to an age earlier than the 
Sassanian, though gems and cylinders, peculiar to Babylonia and 
Assyria, are frequently found in its neighbourhood. These, we may 
presume, were taken there from Mesopotamia, and may, indeed, have 
been considered as relics by the Sassanian population of Arabia-Irak, 
in much the same way as wc occasionally meet with them as decora¬ 
tions on the persons of the females and children in Arab families of 
the present day. 

The middle of the ninth century of the Christian era witnessed the 
decline of the power of the Khalifs of Baghdad, and the next two cen¬ 
turies beheld their empire torn by civil dissension, caused by the 
oppression of the Government and its soldiery. The distant provinces 
revolted, and in a. d. 1055 Baghdad itself passed into the hands of 
the descendants of Seljuk, who had previously made themselves masters 
of the eastern provinces and the fertile plains then bordering on the 

* In September, October, and November. 

t See the code of lawa initituted by the first Sassanian monarch, where agriculture is deemed 
the true source of national prosperity.— Conder's Persia, p. 94, 

^ Gibbon’s DecUne and Fall ^ the Roman Empire. This treaty was enforced on the Persians 
after they had suffered severe reverses in the reign of Narscs, and their humiliation doubtlesa 
led them to plant the fbnnidable barrier of the Nahrwan and Katul between themselves and 
their protect^ euKDy, Tiridates, the nei^bottring king of Annenia. 
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Nahrwan. From this time until the extinction of the sovereign power 
of the successors of Mahomed*—>by the death of Mastasem, the thirty- 
seventh and last IChalif, who was murdered by Kalaku, the grandson of 
Zengis Khan, on the taking of Baghdad in a. d. 1258,—the greatest 
disorders had prevailed from the shores of Knrope to the banks of 
the Indus; provincial governors had thrown olf their allegiance and 
were contending with each other for supremacy, while the Seljuks 
and an insolent soldiery were aiding in the general wreck. 

Their retirement and decline had left but a brief period of tranquil¬ 
lity, when the final blow was struck at the territory, and Baghdad fell, 
never to rise again as the capital of Islam, with the loss of 1,600,000 
of its inhabitants, to tho powerful Halaku and his invincible Tartars. 
In A. D. 1401 that scourge of his species, Timur Lenk, visited the fallen 
province a second time as a conqueror, erecting on the ruins of its city, 
as a trophy of his prowess, a pyramid of 90,000 heads, shorn from the 
bodies of its unfortunate people. A century later, a new infliction, in 
the irruption of the Beni Joneyd hordes, added to the calamities and 
distress of the persecuted region, which now became incorporated with 
Persia, under the government of Shah Ismail Sefi. After his defeat, 
however, by Sultan Selim in a. d. 1514, the territory for the first lime 
yielded to the Turks, but in the reign of Shah Abbas (1603) Baghdad 
and its dependencies again reverted to the Persian crown, by his suc¬ 
cesses over the Osmanli forces. In 1638, the Turks recovered pos.se.s- 
sion of the territory, and Baghdad has since remained the capital of a 
Turkish Pachalic, though Nadir Shah in 1735, and Mahomed Ali Mirza 
in 1821, respectively, advanced against it with a large army. The 
former was, however, compelled to raise the siege of the city by the 
bravery of its garrison, and the latter fell a victim to cholera before he 
could carry out Iiis designs. 

Underthe accuiuuiated miseries that a succession of wars and internal 
anarchy had heaped upon the province and the city, which last, by a 
singular fortuity and perversion of terms, has been, 'par exv.elleiicey 
denominated the “ City of Peace,*’* we are not at a loss to account for 
the decay of its canals. In the dreadful carnage that is recorded to 
have followed in the footsteps of its various conquerors, we can picture 
to ourselves the substitution of blood for water, both in the Nahrwan 
and the Tigris. The sanguinary tide, indeed, while swelling their 
streams, must have depopulated the villages to whose inhabitants the 
preservation and repairs of the canal were confided ; and as these works, 
by continuous neglect, contribute annually to their own destruction, we 
may presume the restoration of the Nahrwan became in lime a finan¬ 
cial difficulty that the impoverished country could not afford to practise. 

* |JLJ| jid Dar el Sellua. The name given to Baghdad at the present daj even. 

6 b 
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From the Aral) writers, we IcjiTn, a siiperslilious fatuity hUo prevailed 
that prevented any attempt at re-cxcavalin" the canal, for a tradition 
was handed down to the. effect that death was the certain lot of all who 
were piihlie-spirilcd ctioiiijh to irssay the task and thus has this fine 
territory, that wants btii Jlie labour and skill of man in an era of peace 
to nmder it the i^janary of the east, become a desolate and almost im¬ 
passable waste. \V%)n liy llie sword, it attained by blood an illustrious 
position in the history of the world, and by a just I'radation of calami¬ 
ties, iuflicl'‘<l by the. sanu; wea)ion, it lias sunk to its present abject 
condition. JIs costly capital, that crsl displayed the pride and magni- 
fiennee of tlic Khalifs, now a mass of ruins, is ruisf^overned by an old 
and insatiate Faelia. Its oppressed peojile, awed even by an undisci- 
plinerl military despotism, whose power e.xteiuls not beyond the circuit 
of the city walls, are loud in their eoinplaitUs ; and avarice, that prolific 
source of the national corrnplit>n, is fast destroying the remnant that is 
left. Fvery succeeding year \viln(!sses a further decay of this fine 
province, and the few merchants that arc left in its towns and cities, 
subject to constantly increasing imposts, levied for the gratification of 
in<lividiial appetite and not for the iiiiprovement of the country, arc 
flying to more prosperous and less (‘xaeting regions. 

Smdi is the jiresent aspect of'I'urkish Arabia, into which T have been 
inadvertently drawn by a review of its past history. This I have tried 
to render as concise as possible, to give a greater interest to my re¬ 
searches on the line f)f the Nahrwan, the dricd-np fountain of its former 
prosperity. We eonleniplate, imlecMl, its pn-sent aspect with the same eye 
as a spocnialitig observer wouM eontemplale, after the lapse of cenlnrios, 
the exlmmed, bnl only partially decayed relics of one of onr species, 
convinced only of the reality that its essence has passed away, while 
wc arc lost in vain eonjeelnres as to its name and identity. It is thus 
with the highly-gifted region once watered by the Nahrwan. We can 
see in the destruction of the canal that the artery of its existence has 
been severed, and with it have fled vitality and being. But, beyond this, 

* Yakut, in the ^lajni el :uii1 iitlier authors, eularj'ft on the fatality attending those 

who uudertook the repairs of the Niilinviui. The liMi'uuii geographer named Mooez*ed 
Doiiluh Al)hil Ilusscvu, and Ahriuat ibn Hiiyeh cl Dehnii iuid others, as enntrihuting to these 
repairs on mon* llum one oeeasion ; but they neir iu '\it .stable, I presume, from their negli¬ 
gent and partial eliaraeter. When the Nasr el Doulah el IIuRseyu ibn Ahmed eameto Bagh¬ 
dad, he contributed ItiuarslahoutX'ltKtKH) Morling) towards its restoration, hut subsc- 

quentiv nbandooed liis spirited dcMgu, being dissiinded from attempting it hy the fatality with 
which it was counerted. So mueh had the nMOtirres of the eoautry degcuerato«l. we dad, that 
ill A. H. .'iJti, during the Vir.init of .M.aiiomcd ibn llaik ci Kuii, the revenue derived from the 
Nahrwan amounted to no more than X'hOO, or 1,000 Dinara annually, wherea-s Yakut relates 
that its revenues, as reported in the Hme of the Sossaniau kings, were equivalent to 500,000 
sterling; at present, ^as ! it yields not a Para to the State. 
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we have no i-liie to tlie iJeiUifii-ation of towns and viila^i's; and the 
name of the race, whom the Arab geographers, in comparaiively recent 
limes, describe as the “lords of the cuuiiiry,” Is as olxob-u* as tlial of 
the structures they inhabited.^’ “ (ram^il mnudi.'' 

This brief attempt to assign an origin to, and a cause for, the con¬ 
struction of tlie Nalirwaii, is purely einijtuUural, and prine.ijndly founded 
upon events tliat ar<^ recorde<l in the ol»seiire notices of the country 
prior to the Mahumed.in eongnest ; before which time we knew of the 
existence of the canal only IVoni the Idlers of the ]!]mj)eror lleraciiiis 
to the Homan Senate, contained in the l^asohal ('lir'jnijdc. We may 
presume, indcjul. lliat the diHie.iilties of its passage* prevmil(*d the 
Kinperor from follow ing up his successes by an assault upon ('tesipliou. 
In these letters, and in the records of Simeon the liogolliete, the orllio- 
grapliy of the name, according to the notices t)f it in the learned paper 
on the Atropalioiian Hcbalana, by Major Jtawlinsonjf is aeeiiralcdy 
given in tlie (.Ireek form of Nurban, but by 'riieoplianes and (^<!dr(*nns 
as Narba and ArbaJ r<?speelively. At the )ire''<’nl day the wlmle line 
of the canal bears ilje name of Xalirwaii aimmg the ignorant tribes that 
wander in its vicinity ; but this name, from the authority <»r \’aknt and 
others, is really applicable, only t«j the portion of the canal timl ilow«‘d 
to the soutli-east of the modern Diyaluli. Ii is lUlIicull to decide on the 
consirnclion of the name. 

Nahr, in Arabic, is the word applied to all excavated channels 
for the conveyance of water, hut llu! etymology of the la**! word is 
somewhat obscure; c>'.> Wan, in Persian, sigiii/ics a “keeper,” a 
“ guardian;’* and, if a combined Aial)ie and IVrsiaii form be admitted 
in the construction of proper names, we should have in Nalirwaii a not 
inapt appellalioji for the protecting bulwmrk of a large e:i]>ilal like Ctesi- 
phon. IVrhaps, indeed, the Arabic word iwan, denoting “an 

alcove” or “ ball,” applied to the great hall of Kliusrus’ palace, still stand¬ 
ing at Ulesiphon, may have been contracted iiito c»lj) and then we should 
have the more euphonious title of Nalirwaii, for Naliriwaii 

signifying “ the stream of the hall.” The Airincr derivation, 
however, is perhaps the more reasonable, for wu find Wan, c>*j fre¬ 
quently terminating the name of Persian rivers, giving the sense appa¬ 
rently of “ boundary” to a district. 1 may instance the Abi (lulwan 

* See a former note (p. .3K, note*), iti which the Beni .Toucvcl are (h’seriboel as the “ lords 
of the country.” These Beni Joneyd, I Mieve, were the niicestors of Shah I^miul Sefi, and 
originally possessed the country in the neighbourhood of Itiar-hcker. Thu name now at a 
dead letter in this part of the world, though they were in power but throe reuturics ago. 
t Royal Geog. Journal, vol. x. jiiirt 1, p. 

t Notwithstanding the Major's protest, maile ten years ago, against these corrupted ortho¬ 
graphies being used in our maps and works, at the present «lny I see, by a rervut work entitled 
Ancient History, that these names still disfigure its pages. 
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and llic Abi Shirwan, branches of the Diyaleh bounding the district of 
Xohab ; Yakut,* however, deems the term Wan of Pehlevi origin. 

'i'liat portion of the canal north*west of the Diyaleh, according to the 
Arab geographers, was named irnJilferently Katur or Katul,t thus distin¬ 
guishing it from the Nahrwan, its continuation south-east of that river. 
The name Katnl, indeed, is still preserved in the country, for we now 
ftnd it us de.signating a more recent excavation, running parallel to, at a 
distuiice of one mile south, from the original canal of the name.^ It 
was opened, it is said, in consc<|nencc of the real Katul absorbing all 
the waters from the regions north-east ofils course, without discharging 
any of the essential article through lateral cuts to the south, and thus 
rendering the country embraced between the real Katul, the present 
course of the Diyaleh, and the Tigris, a perfect waste. 

The absence of any canals emanating from either bank of the real 
Katul would show, too, that its waters were required for a more exten¬ 
sive irrigation in the lower country to the south, and, therefore, the 
upper and more northern cx<;avalion must be regarded not only as the 
most ancient, but must be viewed merely us a trunk or conduit that 
received but did not dispel its contents, until a point had been reached 
where they could be distributed with advantage. The lower, or more 
modern Katul, was evidently dug for a distinct purpose, and not, as has 
been generally supposed, originally designed to communicate with the 
Nahrwan,I but, on the contrary, was in no way connected with it, until 

* Majiu cl nulilnn, uiuUt the hviul uf Niilirwan. 

t See !iote *, p. Journal Uuyal Society, vol. x. part 1. 

^ With tlic usual confusion of the Q for the K. it is more frequently railed the GatuI by the 
modem .^rabs, and with this orthography it will be recognised in Lieutenant Grounds’ able 
pui>cr on the eiiuals emanating from the Diyaleli. i gladly avail myself of this note to record 
the Bssistniieu 1 derived from the points ri.xcd in this locality by Lieutenant Grounds, and at 
the same time to express my obligations to that scientific uHiecr, Captain Henry BIossc Lynch, 
of the f iidiiiu Navy, fur generously placing the whole of his valuable papers and geographical 
records at my disimsnl. These, when they reach me, will materially aid in my labours, espe¬ 
cially in jmrts of the country where 1 may not have the same opportunities of visiting 
as he had. 

^ 1 have, since this was written, changed my opinion on this point, for, in a journey made 
thia month, when the Diyaleh was very low, I have dclermined the course of both the Katuls 
on the east of Diyaleh as low ns Sifweh. The Katul el Kesrawi was led into the old bed of 
the Diyaleh as 1 had previously imagined, indeed as it is described in p. 51 of these prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, and the Katul now under consideration is seen contiguous to it, as represented 
by the map, and evidently led to the N nhrwan after the decay of the former. Their course led 
over the ground cut through by the modem Diyaleh, wliose old bed is distinctly marked to 
Sifweh, and the point of the canal’s junction with it is seen as perfect as ever about one mile 
west-south-west of the modern Bohriz. The catial on the west of the Diyaleh, that I have 
erroneously termed a eontinuntiuii of the lower Katul, is, therefore, only a branch of that con¬ 
duit that watered fhe country north of Baghdad between Baghkuba, or Bakubeh, and a place 
oallcd Khirr cl SiHn. It was, however, connected with its trunk stream in several places* 
particularly at Kiilri, where the connection is ver>' plain. , 
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the decay of the original Katal led them, as I suppose, to open a passage 
from it into the spurious oana!, to save the banks of the latter from the 
destruction that the confined waters of the former would doubtless 
create. This opening is now distinctly seen connecting the two Katuls 
close to the spot where the Tigris (from an alteration of its course) has 
encroached upon them in the neighbourhood of the modern village of 
Sindiyeh, and the circumstance of their junction has, I presume, con* 
tinned the name of the canal to the one that was latest in operation. 
The conformation of the lower Katul would alone show, even had 1 
not traced its coarse, the purpose for which it was designed, for, while 
Us northern or left bank remains entire, the right one is opened in 
various places to admit its waters in lateral ducts that overspread the 
country from the northern Sindiyeh to the point of confluence of the 
Diyaleh with the Tigris. Here its functions ceased, and the Nahrwan’s 
usefulness came into operation in earlier times, and thus the fertility of 
the whole district was skilfully provided for. ,Subsequent, however, to 
the decay of the real Katul, the modern one of the same name reached 
to the point of the former’s junction with the Nahrwan,* and contr{||Ktcd 
in some measure to restore the prosperity of the province. 

Yakut, in his description of the Katuls, would assign to the name an 
Arabic etymology from or signifying “ a cut,” segment,” or 
amputation and, however ingenious his theory may be, we must, I 
think,prefer Major Rawlinson’s derivation from the older form of Katur, 
by which name it w'as originally designated. In his Itinerary of the 
March of Heraclius, he iias satisfactorily shown that the Torna of the 
Emperor’s carhpaign is identical with the Katur of the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers, from the similarity of the terminating syllable of the compound 
to the names given in the records of Thcophanes and Pliny, and sup¬ 
poses the word to have become Arabicised from the Persian kau” 
signifying an excavation, and “Tur” the name of a town (now 
represented by the modern village of “Dur”), from which the canal 
emanated.I The fact, too, of its existence in the era of the Sassanians 
warrants the appellation being considered as of Persian origin. 
By the Arab writers, indeed, the old Katul is designated as the 
Katul el Kesrawi,! or the “ Katul of the kings,” and is clearly distinct 
from the spurious or southern Katul, and has now usurped the appelia- 

• 

* Yakut deacribes tho Katul of Haran el Raibiil ai joiniug the Nahnran at a place called 
Shadnrao, pm1|ably the poaidon of the ruined dam in the bed of the Diyalob. 

t Note * to p. 93 of Royal Geof^. Journal before quoted, and in the body of the p^e 
itaelf will be found the intereating ^aaertation to which I allude. 

$ Kearawi waa the royal title of the Saa s anian kinga of Peraia. The arngnlar 

Kem, ia evidently nnalogona to, attd probably adopted from the Greek Kaiaer or Ceaar. 
The title ia atilt extant in the Germanic Kaiaer, at present borne by the Auatrian emperors 
7b 
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lion. The former, I presume, was decayed even in the early era of the 
Abbasin Khalifs, and the repairs and augmentation the latter under¬ 
went, during the sovereignly of Harun cl Rashid, are [evidently intended, 
I think, to mark the period when it was conducted to the Nahrwan, 
joining it at, or very near to, the same point of contact as the original 
Ratal. The Arabs at present state that two dams are still to be seen in 
the bed of the Diyateli, the one observable at ordinary low periods being’ 
perhaps that constructed as an embankment fur the modern Katu4 while 
that visible only in extraordinary shallow seasons may have reference 
to the more antiquated conduit of the Sassanians.* The name Katul, 
.however, appears to have ccajcd on both the ancient and modern lines 
in the vicinity ofBakuba, from whence, to the point of junction with the 
Nahrwan, on (he course of the old Diyaleh river, the canal would seem 
to have borne the discriminative appellation of Tarnerra or Holwan.f 
The latter name is now applied to a branch of the Diyaleh that joins the 
trunk stream near Kizbrobat, and the former may be traced, 1 think, 
in the present designation of a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, that 
forrn!||ly watered the country north-east of Ctesiphon. 

Before entering upon the general geological and geographical de¬ 
scription of the tract watered by the combined streams of the Ratal el 
Kesrawl and Nahrwan, 1 may as well give the description of what I 
term the spurious and more recent Katul, extracted from the Kitab el 
Akalim, the work of an anonymous writer, from which the extract 

* 1 have subseqtiently learned that the two dams here spoken of are connected with each 
other; indeed, tlie later one appears to have been merely a sepair of the old. The bricks are 
stamped in relief, that is, inversely to the characters fouml on the Babylonian vestiges, and 
the legend upon them (as under) at once proclaims their Mahomedau manufacture. 



t Majm el Buldan, under the head of Nahrwan. 1*umerra is considered by Yakut as a 
Syriac term, and would appear to be the name applied to the present Diyaleh, or rather to that 
portion of it now called the Holwan, extending from the vale of Rijab, at the foot of the 
Takigerrah Pass as far as Bakuba, and on to the ancient bridge called the Jissri>Nahrwan 
only. Diyaleh, 1 believe, is really applicable only to the part that occupies the space between 
the NalirWan and the Tigris, and, in the prosperous ete of the canal, of course, was not in 
existence ai a ri^. The term Diyaleh ie, perhaps, a corrupted form of Dtjfeh, the name of 
the Tigris, by the conversion of they into a y, a barbah)us but not uncommon interchange of 
letters; inde^ among the tribes located between Bi^hdad and Basreh they*'is hardly ever 
iQunded; in the latter districts this impure form of speech is inharmonious in the extreme, 
fiom ite frequent fo eonvmaation. It ie written, however, as Diyida and Diyaleh in the 
Anbio MSB., and tteieftWe desetves consideration as a distinct name. 
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quoted in a former part of this paper, on the above canalf*, was also ob¬ 
tained. After detailing the more ancient conduit, he remarks: 
“There arc, in like manner, three other Katnls,* that arc derived from 
the Tigris by a single source situate two farsakhs below Samarrah, be¬ 
tween Matireh and Bez-Guara. This portion is called the Upper; and 
from it a canal called Yahudi, having on it a bridge named Kantaret 
Wasaif, extends into the Katul cl Kesrawi, a little below Mamuniych. 
The second (Katnl) is named Mamuni, and is the middle portion ; it 
flows between villages and fields in the tract called El Suad, and falls 
into the Katul el Kesrawi below the villages of Kanatir, denominated 
Abu cl Jeyycd. This is the lowest and most considerable, and has wcll- 
construcuM buildings on its banks. It flows amid cultivation and 
villages, and, in like manner, many branches emanating from it irrigate 
the country between it and the cast bank of the Tigris. Those copious 
branches roach unto the Tigris. The canal then flows onwards to 
Tafra, and there it is spanned by a bridge of boats; afterwards it joins 
the Katul el Kesrawi, four farsakhs above Sufa.f 

This portion of Arabia-Irak, in its geological features, is eminently 
adapted for canals. The Tigris, breaking through the Tiamrin hills in 
latitude 35° north, continues a course to the south-south-east for forty- 
five miles, and then turns abruptly to the eastward in the 34tli degree 
of latitude, along a spur of uplifted siliceous conglomerate, until it 
meets with the little stream Atheim, in the neighbourhood of which the 
tertiary formations of the Upper Tigris terminate, and arc .succeeded by 
marls and argillaceous plains, which, again, giving place to humus and 
various alluvia in the vicinity of Alansuriych and Hakuba, extend to the 
Persian Gulf. The superior portion of the Tigris, extending from 
the first-named latitude as far as Khan Uholoiyeh, is bounded by high 
cliffs, whose elevation is greatest in immediate contiguity to the river, 
but dip in an ESE. direction, until met by the .south-westerly inclina¬ 
tions from the Hamrin hills. The junction of these opposing declivities 
forms a gentle but natural valley, conducting from the undulating ter¬ 
tiary beds to the plains. Traces of the last tertiary rock can be distin¬ 
guished, forming a serai-lunar curve from Dholbiyeh eastwards to the 
spot where the Atheim breaks through the hills, its convexity attaining 
an increased elevation as it approaches the foot of the superior range. 
Below the curve, however, the elevated lands merge imperceptibly into 

* From the context thii evidently means a single prolonged canal, apportioned into divi¬ 
sions that are named the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower. The Nahrwan will be found in 
the ancient MSS. to be similarly divided, and I suspect the larger canals throughout Baby¬ 
lonia were thus named in the revenue assessments of the country. The source of these is 
evidently at £1 Kaira. 

t The names, Mamuniyeh, Kanatir, and Sula. will be found in the description of the Katul 
el Kesrawi. 
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marl ilisirir.ts, and llio natural valley, before spoken of, is lost in an 
easy decline to the sonth-w(*sl\var(!, that ctunmences near the hills and 
lenninales in tlio valley of the 'J’ii^ris. This vast slope exhibits, on 
its surface eoiilij^uons to the rans^e, parallel local elevations, altornulinj( 
with the plains, that can be hjllowetl to the it)ar',dn of the alluvia ; and 
alon^ the inferior portion of the vast shelf on llie line that divides the 
marls from the allnvia, condneling from the gentle valley described as 
formed in the lower tertiary superstraUnn, is seen the valley of the 
Nalirwan,* an excavated bed keeping a general straight line to the 
south-eastward, indented only aceording to the almost imperceptible 
deviations of the; boundary of llie scfils, and to avoid local accidcMitul 
depressions. 

Commencing a little to the soulh-souih-cast of the modern T)nr, in a 
deep but narrow be<I, cut throngli the compact but coarse congloineralc 
bordering the valh’y of the 'J'igrif, the canal resembles, in this its 
upper course as far sonlb as Sainarrah, a precipitous and confined 
gorge, such as wc someiimcs see as the clleet of earthquakes in rocky 
and mountainons districts. Unlike, however, to these natural fis¬ 
sures, the traces of arlifieial labour are observable, not only in 
the regularity of the walls, but also in the numerous galleries 
that lead from its IxmI to the surface of the M)il above. Willi 
an original depth of probably "lO feel, to enable the waters «)f the Tigris 
to (low into its channel at the lowest season of the year, the dilficiilty of 
raising tlie excavated earth, to llie surface rif the soil aliove, must Ijavc; 
been considerable. The series of galleries, however, lliongh they ailded 
to the labour, obviated the (li(lienlly. They are cutllirongh the precipi¬ 
tous scarp at a conveniiuil augli; for an easy ascent with a load of the 
refuse soil, which has been deposited so as to form a protecting bulwark 
at the edges of tlie canal. 'J’hese artificial embankments are now 
elevated some 15 feet above the level of the country, and arc capable 
of concealing a vast army secure from the mi'^silos of an enemy, and, 
if a<;ting merely on the defensive, a small force might defy, under cover 
of the ridge, any power attempting to invade tlie country, protected by 
llio stream. These embankments’also served to conduct the rain-water 
collected on the neighbouring land along the canal, until convenient 
openings admitted its mingling with the waters of the Tigris flowing 
in the bed of the excavation ; whiltq at the same time, they prevented 
a disruption of the scarp, by opposing its uncontrolled passage over the 
clilfs by which the canal is bounded. 

For a distance of ten miles this gorgedike formation continues, when, 
having attained a decreased elevation and a softer soil, the banks be¬ 
come less precipitous and are proportionably expanded, from a breadth 
* Properly K«hil el Kesrawi. See concluding sentence of these remarks, p. 5o. 
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of fifti-’cn yards a! llic cniranco of the canal, to thirty in this vicinity. 
Kast of Samarrah, the pebble soil of the surface gradually merges intt» 
a marl snpcrsiralnin, and the canal assninos a less abrupt form of bank, 
with an increasing brciultli. Proceeding onwards for a further ton miles, 
it is evident the gotioral hivel of the country is attained, and that the bed 
of liie eannl rnnst Iiave In^en on a i)lane with the snrroniidiiig soil, whilst 
its waters r<Mjiiired to be eonlined by strong upraised cinbankinents. 
Tills was its weakest point, for tin* waters flowing in its channel had not 
only to be eonlined, but the banks frtnn without were subjected to the pres. 
Mire of tlic; eolleeted torrents of winter aeeniiudaling in this part, from 
the elevalcal roirky country to the north and north-east. 'J’his is apparent 
Irom the present asjiect of this jiortion of the country, and the almost 
entire obliteration of the canal liere has been the coiisci|neiUic (d a lie- 
gleoti'd repair. Hc'cp e.r.ieks, that are scarcely fordable in heavy ruins, at 
present eiil through the <dd course* of the aqn(;<!oet, and at once show 
the labour that must iiave been re(|nisito to maintain its efficiency. In 
the vicinity of Khan Dholiiiyeh the r.oiiniry again sinks, and the ])ebbly 
region isenlirely lost. Here th(‘ heforc seareely traceable outline of the 
canal bee«)incs well <irvelop(*d, but with a breailth now amounting to 
100 \ar(ls. and its bed .slightly below the level of the plains. This 
inereasi* oflireadtli was nianifeslly demanded to ri-nder the canal capa¬ 
ble of receiving the winter and spring contributions, lliemselvcs forming 
a eonsidi-rable body, in addition to the periodical rises of the 'J’igris at 
lliese seasons of the year; and, as its waters roiled onwards to Bakuba,* 
through the loamy and argillaceous formations below tlie tertiary tracts, 
we find the bed at the present day averaging a width from 100 to 140 
yards, whieli, when full, must have presented the appearance of a con¬ 
siderable river. 'I’he extent of the drainage, from the uplands above, 
in tbi.s part of its course, i.s at once seen in the numerous broad and 
deep beds of torrents, or Khirrs, as they are termed, that now find 
their way into the Tigris. 'I’o these were added the waters of the 
Alheim, which, thougli a petty rivulet in summer, becomes in the 
Avinler mouths a brawling stream, frequently impassable by caravans. 
This crossed the course of the Nahrwan, and, therefore, to prevent 
injury to the canal by the uncertain shifting of its stream, it became 
requisite to confine its waters in the hilly regions above. We accord¬ 
ingly SCO, in the remains of a magnificent dam, the energy of a fiirim-r 
age. Constructed across the gorge in the Ilamrin hills, through wliirh 
the Atheim forces itself, the dike prevented the waters from flowing in 

* It should be liagiiktibn, for it is written so b iu the old Arab MSS. I liare retained 
the orthography of our present maps, however, for it answers auffieiently well for the present 
Arab pronundatioD, and for the identity of the place. It is cviileutly a word of Persian origin, 
and is found Arabicised in the more modem MSS. into baiciiba. 
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their natural channel, and at the same time raised them to a height 
that permitted their dispersion through canals, skilfully cut on cither side 
of the obstruction, over the elevated country adjoining the dam. These, 
at present named Nahr Halt and Nahr Rathan, (lowed through villages 
and fields that were dependent on them for existence, onwards in a 
south-soulh'West direction, and finally emptied their superfluous waters 
into the Nahrwan* itself. The place of confluence of the former is dis¬ 
tinctly evident; the latter, however, is somewhat dubious, and, though 
it is reported to have joined the Nahrwan, I am of opinion that the 
Nahr Raihan never contributed to the augmentation of its waters, but 
was entirely absorbed in irrigating the extensive plain ofGliarfeh, now 
a desert tract lying between the Alhciin, the Khalis canal, and tiie Dijieh, 
or Tigris. The neiglibonrhood of the junction of the Battwitli the main 
excavation is prolific in mined sites, and otherwise one of great interest; 
the .Tournul, however, will enter into a further detail. 

Irniiicdiately below Bakuba, the course of the present Diyalch turns 
more to the south, owing to the loam superstratum here taking this 
direction; and the Nahrwan’s bedf is seen also a little east of it, run¬ 
ning in a direction parallel to the course of the modern river, which, in 
ancient times, was cither entirely absorbed in the canal, or contributed 
its superfluous waters only to the general stock. Judging from the 
smallness of the bed of the ancient stream,| and the present magnitude 
of the Diyalch, wc arc surprised at the disparity, when we reflect that 
the Tigris, the Atheirn, and the collected winter-rains, all furnished to 
the supply of the canal, in addition to the waters of that stream. The 
cause is, however, obvious, if wc consider the great length of the 
Nahrwan, and the number of lateral ducts that emanated like veins from 
the great artery a little further to the south, 'rhese, irrigating an exten¬ 
sive tract of country on either side of the Nahrwan, acted as constant 
absorbents. We mtiy infer, too, from ancient history, and from the 
vestiges of canals, still seen in the upper course of the Diyalch, that a 
small portion only of its waters was allowed to find its way then into 
the Nahrwan, for it traversed a densely populated territory, whose 
inhabitants were fully sensible of the value of the element, which must, 
indeed, have been carefully distributed by them over the inclined plains 
that lie extended between the Ilamrin hills and the course of the Nahr¬ 
wan. I am inclined even to the opinion that the Diyalch never reached 
so far as the limit of the canal when this work was designed, but be¬ 
lieve that the main object contemplated by the Sassanian kings was the 

* Properly Katnl el Kesrawi. See last page (55) of these preliminary remarks. 

t This is undoubtedly the old bed that the Diyalch occupied in the early ages, and the 
same as that mentioned in p. 51 and in the note to p. '14. 

X The Tamerra 9 f the ohl Arab MSt$. 
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conducting a new stream into the TamerrSi or ancient bed of the 
Diyalch^ which had been dry for ages consequent on an extensive system 
of irrigation that had been adopted in a remote period;* and am more 
confirmed in this view of the case, from the circumstance of a portion 
of the work between Dur and Bakuba exhibiting the decided features 
of artificial construction, evident in continuous straight lines, and em« 
bankments elevated considerably above the country, while the course 
of the ancient bed south of Bakuba Is no less decidedly marked by the 
sinuosities of a natural fluvinntas far south as the modern Sifweh. 
Here, however, it became necessary to turn the direction of the new 
stream more to the south*eastward for the fulfilment of the purpose for 
which it was designed, and to prevent it following its natural course, 
as it does now, unprofitably, into the Tigris. At Sifweh the boundary 
of the marls and alluvia is attained, and the line of the varying soils 
stretches faintly to the south-east. The designer of the canal evidently 
well studied his subject, and wc accordingly see, at low periods of the 
Biyaleh, a solid brick structure, in the present bed of the river, that 
obviously gave anew direction to the stream ; for it acted as a barrier to 
its further passage on the line of its old course, and, in fact, diverted it 
into its new bed, which, kept just within the inferior margin of thc 
argillaceous tract, was, from its slightly superior elevation to the alluvial 
district, capable of dispensing its waters over the adjoining country 
with the least amount of manual labour to the cultivator. The nature 
of the soil, too, admitted of tenacious embankments, and the lateral 
ducts, extending from the right bank of (lie stream towards the capital 
of Ctesiphon, show distinctly enough that here its real usefulness for 
agricultural purposes commenced. It was here, too, that its name, 
Nahrwan, strictly applied only, and the town that bore the name of the 
canal stood somewhere in the vicinity, either represented at present by 
the modern title of Sifweh, or more probably by the favourite appellation 
of Mismaiit now attached to a ruined Sassanian fortress, that was 
doubtless the keep of one of the many towns that wc know existed on 
the insulated tract, occupied also by the capital. 

Though, for reasons that will be given, I have adopted the name of 
Nahrwan, as it at present exists in the country, for the whole line of 
canal from Dur to (Cut el Amareh, in treating of its more ancient history 

* The Diyaleh Holwan, or Tamerra, ia gcoerally recognised as the Gyndes of antiquity ; anti 
allowing Herodotus* version of the story regarding it to be the true one, the wrath of the 
great Cyrus would have left but a Manty supply of water in its lower course. See also 
note p. 44. 

t This name, from its constant recurrence in many parts of Arabia-Jrak, would Appear 
to have been esteemed by the early Arabs. 1 do not know, nor can I fiud any meaning or 
etymology for the term. 
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it mnHt be borne in mind that the part south-east of the Diyaleh is the 
true Nahrwan only. It extended, according to the prevailing traditions, 
as far as the Persian Gulf, but 1 do not find any notices in the Arab 
geographies* of its progress further south than Badrai and the Tigris, 
east of Kut. Jt is not improbable, indeed, that it had a more extended 
course, but successive inundations have so levelled the plains to the 
south, that it appears hopeless to trace its limits any further than the 
(tresent bod of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of the above places. 
When a convenient opportunity olfcrs of visiting the disturbed and 
somewhat dangerous tract of country situated south of the great bend 
that the Tigris here makes to the cast-north-east, between its old bed at 
Wasit and Its present course in the Amareh bed, 1 shall endeavour to 
give some further account of it. 'L'he part, however, that is particular¬ 
ised as the Nahrwan by the geogiaphers, was, by the ancient accounts, 
divided in the revenue allotments into distinct districts, termed 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower Nuhrwan,t and we find these several 
tracts recorded as forming a part of the country that was allotted by 
Kesra Anushirwan to the support of his newly created town, built to 
commemorate his Syrian conquests, and appropriated exclusively for the 
accommodation of the captives that he had deported from Antioch, then 
the Christian capital of the east. This city tlie monarch named Khusru 
Antakiych,^ in honour of himself, and in consideration for his Christian 
prisoners. The city was constructed so as to resemble the Syrian me¬ 
tropolis in its streets, theatres, and public baths, and, with an allowance 
for the usual oriental hyperbole, is represented to have been so skilfully 
modelled that the captives themselves had no difficulty in recognising 
their respective homes. As a further comfort, he placed over the town, 
as a governor, a certain Christian of Ahwaz that had the confidence of 
the monarch, in order that the inhabitants of the Christian city might 
enjoy, unmolested, the prescribed doctrines of their faith. The identity 
of its position, at the present time, is a very doubtful point, and by some 
its site is thought to be to the west of the Tigris, whereas, I think the 
fact of the Nahrwan districts being accorded to its maintenance would 
imply its being founded to the east of the Tigris, and, doubtless, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal. I hope at some future time 
to give a clue to its position, and to many others also ; for the alluvial 
districts watered by the Nahrwan awaken curiosity as to the fate and 
identity of some of the earliest Christian settlements. The ancient 

* There is a canal, termed the Nahrbpn, mentioned as derived from the Tigris below 
Wasit, but I believe it has no connection with the Nahrwan under consideration. 

t Majm el Uuldan of Yakut. 

X It bore also, according to the Kamil of Ibn Athir, the designation of Rumiyeh, or abode 
of the (treeks,” m a more general term. The Nahrwan then yielded to the State a revenue of 
j^ItUO.OOO aterliug, or l,OOi>|OOU Dinars.—KnAruf, under the head of Nahrwan, 
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records teem with notices of these Christian colonies,* which, from the 
tyranny of the age, existed but for brief periods. Meteor-likc, indeed, 
they rose luminous and bright; for a time they spread a light over the 
darkened land, and the evanescent traces of their career are yet faintly 
visible in the debased stock that forms the Christian population of 
Basreh, Baghdad, and Mosul. 

The district through which the Katuls and Nahrwan flowed is now a 
wilderness, and where erst the busy hum of men’’ was heard, at pre> 
sent the silence of the grave predominates. The seemingly arid tract, 
that formerly was a sea of verdure, is untenanted, and, except in the 
spring season, when nature rejoices for a time in her flowered garb, is 
untraversed by man or beast. At this time, however, the predatory 
Arab and the jackal alike, in their pursuits, lurk among the broken 
mounds for the passing caravan that now winds along the bed of the 
ancient canal, which affords for a month or two a scanty supply of rain* 
water and a sufficiency of pasture to induce the owners of the laden 
beasts to risk their charge by following thedine of its course, and thus 
to shorten the duration of tlicir journey to the city. To others, indeed, 
the existence of the Nahrwan, although in the immediate vicinity of 
Baghdad, is scarcely known. The Pachas and Turki^li dignitaries 
frequently cross its bed in ignorance of its name and its purpose, and 
though that portion south-east of the Diyaleh is capable of being re¬ 
opened, so as to receive the contents of that river with but little outlay, 
we sec no attempt made for so desirable an end, though the foundation 
of the ancient dam still exists, and though the Pachalic has enjoyed a 
comparative tranquillity for the last thirty years. The baneful system 
of farming the governments of the provinces to the highest bidder is 
the chief cause of non-progression in the improvement of the country. 
The Paclia-proprietor knows that he holds his tenure for a slated period 
only, and, considering he has paid for bis “ whistle,” he is hardly wrong 
in trying to extract from it as much as he can without any additional 
outlay. Oppression, and every other nefarious artifice, is resorted to 
to swell the revenue for the time being, which, not being State property, 
is greedily gathered by the farmer, whose time is entirely spent in 
contemplating the probable amount he can squeeze from the country 
previous to the arrival of a successor, who, by a more liberal offer, in 
the next State anction, is enabled to thrust the occupant from his seat, 

* Major Rawlioaon’s valuable library contains abundant references to these early settlements. 
They are, however, so varied and diffused, and are written, moreover, in such a Babcl-like 
variety of tongues, that few, beyond the learned owner, have talent enough to extract and 
compile a history from the chaotic mass. The difficult task be has, however, undertaken, and, 
when complete, will doubtless afford to the explorer of these regions a valuable guide to the 
recovery of lost sites, and to a more perfect knowledge of the comparative geography of this 
highly intereating country. 
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and comes, armed with new devices and a rapaciuns crew, to exact a 
UHurions return for his purchasc>money. From the rapacity of these 
unblu.dting ministers, the troops arc kept also in arrears for a period 
sometimes amounting to as much as nine or ten months, and a threat¬ 
ened mutiny then succeeds so far as to obtain for them one month^s 
pay in the four,—and this is raised, not without every device being prac¬ 
tised to sliow the poverty of the treasury, by obtaining loans from 
merchants at a convenient interest, although each month witnesses 
a valuable freight of gold on its way to the private banker, or agent 
of the minister, residing at Constantinople. The country is thus con¬ 
stantly impoverished, and, unless a less selfish policy be promptly 
adopted, by the appointment of some patriotic Pacha to the office, 
it will soon be destroyed; for, in addition to the evils I have 
enumerated, the rivers and canals, uncontrolled and unrepaired, are 
committing annually such ravages that a profuse expenditure will 
not redeem ;* and, moreover, the fine and classic streams themselves 
are bc^corning every day less navigable, from their having found 
so many outlets in their lower course. These now receive the 
greater portion of the current, and new deposits arc thus constantly 
forming in the old channels, that threaten to obliterate their ancient 
beds; and, unfortunately for Turkey, the Tigris’s new direction tends 
towards the Persian territory, while the destrnctiun of the lower course 
of the Euphrates has converted the rich Ottoman lands on either 
side of it into impassable and pestilential marshes. I am, however, 
wandering from my subject; but in contemplating the decay of the 
magnificent canals that 1 have traversed, the mind will revert to the 
general wreck that is, with rapid strides, still advancing on the region 
endeared to the traveller and the historian. That it Is near at hand, no 
one will doubt who has witnessed the deplorable state of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, in their lower course, at the present day. Until recently, the 
tribes were compelled to keep the waters within their due bounds, but 
the neglect of the last few years, coupled with the inordinate desire for 
riches, in the local governor and bis subordinates, has given the uncon¬ 
trolled waters a liberty they are fast availing themselves of, to the 
destruction of their navigability and the disruption of the adjoining 
lands: in fact, if matters are allowed to take their coarse by a further 
period of inactivity, we may look forward to the speedy fulfilment of 
the prophecy, which, indeed, so far as the Euphrates is concerned, may 
be said to have been already verified ; for that noble river is converted 

* Notwitbitaadiog the improved eonditioa of the IWkiah reguUr army, it ia Umeotable to 
record that, in the numeroua bodiea that have lately riaited thia part of the empire, not aaingle 
engineer officer ia found capable of conducting the moat aimple part of the duty of bis pro- 
feaaion; and civil engineer!, for the auperintendenee of the erection of dami in a country ao 
much requiring them, are darned altogether both auperfluoua and expenaive. 
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into « pools of water/’ it being navigable for boats between Suk-i- 
Sheyukh and Basreh during the spring season of the year only; while 
the Tigris, the single high-road now open for the introduction of our 
Indian commerce, is fast advancing to the same state of degradation. 

The foregoing remarks will convey but a vague historical view of 
the territory of the Nahrwan, and the once flourishing canal itself. 
A greater interest will, perhaps, be excited by a perusal of its present 
aspect, from notes connected with my operations on the line of its course. 
I therefore append the Journal of my several visits, together with a Map 
constructed from the numerous observations made along its deserted 
track. These, both astronomical and geodcetical, it is hoped, will fill 
a gap in the large tract of our geographical uncertainty. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that, as mentioned in the note at p. 34, 
Nahrwan, both in the Journal and in these preliminary remarks, except 
when treating of its more ancient appellations, has reference to the 
whole line of canal from Dur on the Upper, to Kut el Amareh on the 
Uower Tigris; for, in the present day, its ancient names of Katul el 
Kesrawi and Tamerra have been lost in the more general appellation 
of Nahrwan, and I have accordingly adopted the term, though an erro¬ 
neous one, to prevent the confusion that would arise from a frequent 
repetition of the old name of Katul, since it has been usurped by the 
more modern work that will require mention also. Where this term is 
used, it distinctly applies to the south canal, and is written simply 
Katul, without the royal title “ El Kesrawi.” In the map, however, 
they are represented by the true names. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

UNDERTAKEN BY COMMANDER FELIX JONES. I.N., 

IN APRIL IBM. 

FOR DETERMINING THE TRACK OF THE ANCIENT 

NAHRWAN CANAL. 


I had long been desirous of ascertaining the true course of this gigan¬ 
tic work, which tradition and history but vaguely assign to the wisdom 
of the Sassanian kings of Persia. The state of the tribes contiguous to 
its deserted track, the want of water in the region that it formerly so 
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abundantly supplied, and other avocations, however, prevented me 
visiting it until the spring of 1848, when circumstances permitted my 
absenting myself for a short time. In April, therefore, I took advantage 
of a period of tranquillity among the Arab tribes, who had been tempo¬ 
rarily drawn from the south into the neighbourhood of Baghdad, to suit 
some design of the Turkish Government, and had left the districts south¬ 
east of the Diyaleh, as far as Kut el Amareh, an unpeopled wild. This, 
in many respects, was a fitting moment to visit the interior, and, having 
made arrangements with my friend Sheikh Subba, the chief of the 
latter hamlet, who had previously learned that we might count upon 
obtaining water in the bed of the old canal, commenced iny journey. 

The party consisted of Sheikh Subba, and a holy but ragged Syud 
from Dahliyeh, with whom I had made a tolerable acquaintance, and 
who would not suffer me to go without him, his sanctity being required 
to protect me, as he stated, though I was fully aware his chief consider¬ 
ations were a desire to share in the dates and tobacco that I had pro¬ 
vided for the party on the Journey, and to remain as my guest so long as 
it should be convenient for him to remain in Baghdad. These two 
acted as guides, and with two Turkish guards, a servant, a tcnt-pitcher, 
and two Arabs of Kut for the care of the cattle, besides myself, the 
number was made up to nine. At Kut I hired animals for the party, as 
well as to carry a small tent, the provisions, and some water-skins ; for, 
until we reached the Nahrwan, it was certain that no water existed be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the streams emanating from the hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mendalli. Wc were all armed sufficiently well to oppose 
any small predatory parties wc might meet, and, in addition to a double- 
barrelled pistol, 1 carried in my belt a prismatic compass by Troughton, 
and a chronometer. A sextant and artificial horizon were conveniently 
stowed, to escape observation, on either side of the saddle of the broadest 
member of the party, whose loose and ample dress in a great measure 
concealed them from a too prying curiosity. A Schmalcalder’s repeat¬ 
ing theodolite lay snug in the folds of the Bechoha tent, and its tripod 
was so arranged among the sticks as to be deemed a part of its 
appendages. 

For the purpose of discovering any traces of the Nahrwan, or of its 
branches, which the ancient geographers relate extended to the Tigris 
below Badrai, I determined on crossing a part of the solitude towards 
the modern village of Jessan in a direction north from Kut el Amareh, 
especially as Sheikh Subba had previously informed me that a few 
faint lines could still be traced in the intervening country. I accord¬ 
ingly left Kut at 1.10, chronometer time, in a direction of 327*^. At 

* April 1 could not well carry a watch, in addition to the chronometer, the 

latter’s times are given throughout the Journal. These have no reference whatever to the 
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a distance of 100 yards only from the Tigris the most desolate wilder¬ 
ness is at once entered^ and the fact of the presence of the broad and 
rapid river within a stone’s throw of one, is, as it were, a dream. No 
natural verdure or cultivation marks the element so close at hand, 
though a progress of a mile and a half places the traveller on a spot 
radiating with lines that were formerly copiously Ailed from the 
great reservoir by the energy of the dispersed races that occupied the 
territory. The comparison, indeed, between fertility and barrenness, 
between modern apathy and the laborious vigour of a prior age, is 
nowhere, 1 believe, so well marked on the map of nature, as it is near Kut 
cl Amareh. At the spot alluded to, which I reached at 1.46, a long 
canal, coming from a due north direction (probably connected with the 
Gaihir el Rishadch prolongation, which I shall subsequently speak of), 
meets another canal running at right angles with it from the Tigris, on 
the west of Kut el Amareh, directly across the peninsula, and joining the 
Tigris again to the east of the village, where its banks have been broken 
through by the river, since it left the old bed near Wasit and occupied Its 
present course.* The spot at which these canals cross each other is 
also marked by a high mound, called Ishan cl Kut,f doubtless covering 
the remains of some large edlAco that stood at the confluence of the 
streams, and the thickly scattered fragments of brick and pottery show 
that a considerable village occupied the site also. The canals are at 
present called Khiyut el Kut,f and a branch can be faintly traced 
leading towards the modern village. My friend Sheikh Subba was 
particularly enthusiastic in his topographical description of the locality, 
and aflinned with an oath that the patriarch Abraham resided at the 
spot, and, moreover, pointed out even where he had constructed his 
Sirdab, or summer apartment. Such is, however, the tradition of tho 
country, and some similar tale will be found attached to nearly every 
petty mound that the traveller passes. They serve well enough to 
amuse the monotonous hours spent upon horseback, but are worthy of 
no credence whatever. 

real time of the day, but are merely here given for obtaining approximate dietances by the 
employment of the interrals. 

The chronometer was, however, slow of the mean time at Kut el Amareh on the previous 
day a quantity of 4h. 4Gm. Is. 4t., and its daily rate of gain was 10s. 8t. in the interval uf 
absence on the journey. The true diurnal periods are, therefore, easily ascertained. 

* I believe the elevated mounds of this canal to be connected with the high mounds tt'nneil 
“El Sinn,” now on the west or opposite bank of the river, but 1 must leave this for subsequent 
verification. 

t This is a patoi$ of the Kut territoiy for Nishan el Kut. The term signifies “ Index” or 
“ Landmark of Kut.” 

X Khayt (1^^) in the Arabic properly signifies “ a thread,” but is applied also to any 
extended lines, such as walls or banks of canals. Khiyut is here used as the plural. 
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Leaving the mounds at 1.50, a course of 260” was pursued, to the 
east bank of the Tigris, which was reached in forty minutes. Here 
I came upon the line of another ancient canal, coming from a direction 
of 310”, and broken by the Tigris at this embayment of the river. 
Keeping in the canal on a line with the above bearing for ten minutes, its 
direction altered to 277'=’, with well-deRned banks, and a bed of 30 
yards in breadth. At 3.0 a branch was passed, taking a course of 207”, 
apparently in a direct line through the alluvial peninsula, formed by 
the curves of the Tigris. From this the line of the original canal again 
resumed its course of 300*^. In half an hour an od’shoot was passed 
extending on a bearing of 60^, and at 3.55 all further traces were 
swept away by the encroachment of the Tigris, which is now close to. 
Suspecting, from the direction of the bank of the river, that the canal 
would again be met with at no great distance, the Tigris was skirted 
as far as the ruins of Jumbil. This I reached at 4.50. A con¬ 
siderable town nourished here in ancient times, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, and, so little as fifteen years ago, some portion of its ruins 
was to be seen on the bank. Since then, however, the ravages of the 
stream have swept these vestiges away, and nothing but a mass of 
brickwork (part of a very solid structure) remains to point out the 
locality. 

This is to be seen only at intervals during the low seasons of the year, 
and is, indeed, more often buried in the body of an island formed by 
the deposits after the spring rises.* About a mile to the west of the 
site of the town, however, the canals are again met with, and at a point 
of confluence I observed that one branch led towards the lost city, 
and its opposite portion appeared to extend to the Tigris in a W. by N. 
direction, while a lateral duct, extending in a line of 197”, watered 
the peninsula formed between the bends of the Tigris to the south. 
These canals would also appear to have been dependent for their sup¬ 
ply from a larger conduit, situate on the somewhat more elevated land 
adjoining the position of Jumbil; for two feeders, running parallel to 
each other, and coming from a direction of 18”, are evidence in favour 
of it, and I accordingly presume that a large canal, marked on the 
map as the Shaour, was the line from whence these derived their sup¬ 
ply in the flourishing period of the Nahrwan. Yakut, in his Epitome, 
relates that when the Tigris first changed its course, from the Amareh 
to the Wasit bed, the lower part of the Nahrwan became choked, so 
that its waters were either forced or were conducted into the Tigris 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Jumbil and that subsequently to 

* The ruin U now visible in the centre of the river, September 1849. 

t In the Arab MSS. the name of this town is Jebel. llie modem Arabs have converted 
it into Jumbil, but theip U no question of the identity of the place. 
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this, owing to further obstructions* in the upper pari of the NartiwanV 
course, it failed in reaching even this point, and that eventually it was 
carried into the Tigris in the vicinity of Jarjaraiych. 

Above Jarjaraiyeh no considerable part of the Nahrwan ever reached 
the Tigris. The remnants, indeed, yet tell ns there was an extensive 
system of irrigation pursued even at this distance from the capita), but 
it is now almost impossible to give a defined shape to the lines of these 
aqueducts, which, in the vicinity of the Tigris, traverse each other in a 
multitude of fantastic ways, and, indeed, with a little repair, might again 
serve the purposes for which they were originally designed ; or (as a 
thought struck me), filled up and raised considerably above the level 
plains adjoining them, their beds would answer admirably well forraiU 
road embankments, and, indeed, with a careful levelling, were the soil n 
little more hard, would be found well enough adapted as viaducts for 
engines in their present state. 

After finishing my observations on the canals in the vicinity, I left 
Jumbil, and returned again to Kut el Amai'cli by the same road, in 
order to follow up, on the morrow,’^^the examination of the canal coming 
from the north towards the Nishan el Kut. In many places adjacent 
to the river the country was covered with a rich carpet of grass. This 
verdure is, however, but partial, for there is evidently much nitre in the 
soil, as is generally the case in the vicinity of ancient sites. In the 
neighbourhood of old and densely-populated cities, the abundance is . 
very striking. The prettier spots of green, enamelled as they were with 
a variety of Aowers, exhilarated the Arabs of the party, and called from 
them comparisons disparaging to town life by no means agreeable to 
the more grave citizens that accompanied me. Though fast waning in 
years, Sheikh Subba enlarged upon the blessings of polygamy, a green 
sward, and the pure Desert air. Already in the possession of the full 
measure of his happiness in the first respect, as allowed him by the 
Koran, he could not help, in the exuberance of his spirits, confiding to 
me the secret of his being in love with a young maiden whose tribe 
was encamped near to Jurnbil, and whom he had hoped to sec filling 
the family water-skins on the bank of the river. The old sinner was, 
however, disappointed on this occasion, and sank into silence as wc 
approached the tents in which three of the matrons whom he had 
espoused held their court. Rcficctlng on the scene that would attend 
his declaration of divorce, he reined up his steed to a walking pace, and 
proceeded onwards in a moody humour, far different to that ofthc previ¬ 
ous half hour. On reaching the capacious tent of the Sheikh, we found 
a goodly assembly of the tribe, and visitors that were guests for the even- 

* Evidently tUuding to the progreuive dersy from the constant wars and neglected repairs 
nentiosed in the preliminary part of this paper. 
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ing; for this is the general halting-place for travellers on the way from 
8uki Sheukh and Basrch to Baghdad. The embers of three fires that 
occupied the centre of the tent, surmounted as they were by some huge 
coffee-pots, bespoke the nature of the beverage that was preparing for 
the collected circle around. A greasy carpet, that had served the ** lion*’* 
and his ancestors for many a day, with a befitting pillow,—heir-looms 
of the family,—were placed against the pole at the head of the tent. 
These were occupied by the Sheikh and myself; and, after the usual 
salutations, the conversation turned upon the state of the country, the 
Government, and the crops, the usual themes of Arab conclaves. They, 
one and all, complain aloud of the parsimony of the present Pacha, and 
llic rapacity of his agents,—which, indeed, is the chief topic heard from 
the Persian Gulf to Mosul. 

Kindiiig I could elicit no true information of interest on the subject 
of ilic canals,! 1 took leave of the assembly, and spread my carpet at a 
distance on the bank of the river, where, unmolested, I obtained some 
good observations of a Canis Majoris (Sirius), for testing the per- 
formaneoa of my travelling chronometer. The attacks of mosquitoes 
throughout the night were terrific, and sleep, though so much needed, 
absent from every one of the parly. 

The following morning, at day-break, we were again in full march. 
The appearance of our nags was, however, very dispiriting, for, like 
Pharaoh's lean kine, they displayed more rib than fiesh, and, indeed, 
more bone than sinew. Yesterday’s short journey had awakened me to 
the discomforts in .store, travelling on such jaded beasts,—but complaint 
was useless, for better were not obtainable; and thus, consoling 
ourselves, we jogged along at a tortoise pace to the Nishan el Kut 
mounds. Quitting these at 1.15, e.T., we rode along the line of a 
canal that tends due north,—but, at a distance of two miles from the 
station we left. Its further traces arc lost in a boundless flat, evidently 

■ 'L'lu' iiumcnelatare in Arab families is sometimes very remarkable, and is the more surpris¬ 
ing when wc witness a complete generation named after members of the brute creation, parti¬ 
cular s)»ccies of which arc held by them in abhoiTen(*e, and are pronounced as unclean by the 
Koran. For instance, my friend the chief is named Snbba, or “ lion”; his father was Khansir, 
or ** the pig” ; and Dhubbt, ** the hyena,” was the title of his grandfather. He had, besides, 
two uncles, named n'a|»ectively Ubib, " the wolf,” and Basuneh, the cat,” so that, when 
congregated together under one tent, they must have formed a respectable menagerie. The 
present Sheikh, however, having attained to the majestic title at the head of the list, is diain- 
rlincil to desctnid again m the scale, and has wisely given to bis son the name of Mahomed, 
Tvliich, according to their ideas, pertained to the best and the most holy of the human race. 

t The endeavour to obtain authentic information of any kind relative to the ocCTirrences 
and events of the present age, from the Arab tribes, is almost an idle and hopeless task. 
With antiquarian lore they ore quite unacquainted, or so mixed is the tale obtained from them 
with loculi and frivolous traditions, that for critical research it is, in most instances, quite value¬ 
less to the gcograjynsr. 
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frequently submerged, lls aspect, indeed, bespeaks it as the limit of 
the bed of a vast lake, and the absence of all vegetation on the dreary 
waste, covered as it is with an efflorescent salt, renders its expanse very 
painful to the eye. Neither road nor foot-track relieves Its monotony, 
and only in the tiny imprints of the antelope’s hoof can we connect 
it with the abode of animated life. We however pushed along in a 
direction of true north, and at five miles distant from our starting-point, 
we crossed the faint lines of an ancient canal, discernible only by the 
deep straight line of its bed being filled with rashes, and a thorny shrub 
with a dark green leaf that 1 afterwards found was peculiar to old 
water channels. 

The remnants of this canal, called now Ghathir el Reshadch, extend 
to the NW. in a line of 329'" to the S£. ; they bisect ilU"; it is said to 
fall into the Tigris by the outlets of the marsh termed I'rnI Kbanzir, a 
little to the NW. of the ruined enclosure of Hasseyn Khan Faili. 

After a ten minutes’ delay for the bearings, we resumed our course 
as before, and so long as the bushes on the Ghathir el Reshadeh were 
in sight, we were enabled to judge of our line of direction correctly 
enough.. This was 355°. These marks, however, were soon lost to 
view, and the soil, becoming more humid and soft, compelled us to 
deviate occasionally. At the twelfth mile of our progress a swamp, 
called Suweycheh, or Bahri Ruz, with a small rill of clear salt water 
running through it to the 8E., obstructed our direct passage, and obliged 
us to make a detour. Here our beasts failed us, for they had not strength 
to carry anything beyond their own carcases through a marsh like this. 
By wading and supporting the weak, however, with the theodolite 
tripod placed under the stomach, wc managed, after a hard struggle, 
to clear the marshy tract, but not without abandoning a couple of 
the miserable animals in the middle of it. The day was calm, and 
the sun insupportably hot, with a glare from the salt exudations 
quite distressing. Our skins of >vater had been exhausted in trying 
to refresh the worn-out cattle, so as to give them more strength for 
struggling with the mud, and we now felt the want of the precious 
element ourselves. To add to our mortification, the country on the 
other side of the salt stream did not improve, but bore the traces of 
recent submersion, and the superstratum of the soil, though harsh, dry, 
and crackling, broke beneath the horses’ feet, and exposed an under sur¬ 
face of a black and tenacious morass, so harassing to the poor beasts that 
the riders were frequently compelled to dismount. Thirsty and fatigued, 
we continued to struggle onwards in a more NE. direction, having 
faint hopes of meeting some drinkable rain-water in the Mari canal. 
As the day advanced, however, the heat became more oppressive, and 
the strong of the party, finding it useless to wait upon the weaker 
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bca$itK, |jushetl on over the desolate tract, leaving them to follow at liicir 
leisure on the footmarks of the more advanced. As they dropped one 
by one, ( despaired of seeing them again ; but it seems the Arabs 
were more coniident, and left them lying with their loads on, in their 
muddy beds, until they should recover strength enough to pursue the 
journey. At 9.10, to iiiy great relief, we gained the ancient bed of the 
Alari canal, but, alas ! there was no water. This was distressing, and 
1 was urged by t;;iheikh Subba to proceed onwards at once to the Jessan 
stream, named by the Arabs the Chakha, a further distance of two 
hours. As I had, however, come through the sterile wild merely to 
ascertain the position of this canal, I would not move further, but, 
spreading my carpet in the green bed of the Mari, desired the Arabs to 
leave the baggage and proceed onwards to water the cattle, and return 
to me with a sujiply in tlie skins. This they did, and T was left alone 
until they returned. I occupied the time, however, in taking double 
altitudes for latitude and longitude, and in the evening I procured a 
meridian altitude of n fJrssp Alajoris (Dubhe). These gave its position 
as 32"' 51' 07" N., and in meridional distance 3' 30' east of Kut el 
Arnarcli. 

A line of oases is all that is left to mark the site of this canal, which the 
Arabs state, from traditional hearsay, to have been formerly a magnificent 
stream. Its bed is but faintly marked, indeed, for a canal, but, to those ac¬ 
customed to theirtraces, the verdure in the elevated bed sufficiently iden¬ 
tifies its purpose, even did the straightness of its coiir.se not proclaim it as 
a lost branch of .some great aqueduct, which, though since surrounded 
by salt Streams that have undermined and swept away its banks, exhi¬ 
bits, as the Arabs say. a perennial vegetation, caused, I imagine, by its 
slightly superior elevation placing it out of the influence of the saline 
taint. While all around, as far as the eye can penetrate, is a wilder¬ 
ness of salt incrustations, it is refreshing to be seated on a rich sward 
of a few yards in breadth only, intermingled with flowers and the taller 
evergreens that I have mentioned as peculiar to old water channels; 
nor, unless It be occasioned by the elevated ridge of the old course ab¬ 
sorbing the copious dews which hover over salt tracts, can I ascribe a 
cause to such a phenomenon in nature. Doubtless in the heavy rains 
of winter, the hollows collect a great quantity of water, which they re¬ 
tain, from the greater specific gravity of the salt fluid of the adjoining 
lakes not allowing the lighter body to percolate. This is maintained 
in the line of the canal, probably, and, in connection with the dews, 
may account for the abundant verdure. As tradition has it, a large 
town formerly existed In the neighbourhood of the canal, whose people, 
indeed, ruled over the whole of the contiguous territory. They were 
subjugated by oqe Mehdi, who is represented not only as a powerful 
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chief/ but as a proprietor of vast herds of cattle. This personage, as 
the story goes, came from the south, and, finding the Mari people frus¬ 
trated his attempts to take the city, he conceived the design of cutting 
off the supply of water from the inhabitants. This he elTocted by the 
destruction of the present canal, and the town, as a matter of course, 
soon afterwards surrendered. The victor wreaked his vengeance on 
the brave inhabitants by cutting their throats in cold blood, and by 
razing the city itself. The present and neighbouring town of Jessan 
is said to have arisen some centuries ago on the ruins of Mari, and the 
descendants of its fated people are even distinguished at this day as 
the A.hl el Mari, or the ** Mari family,’’ among the inhabitants of 
Badrai and .Tessan. The older houses, too, in Jessan, are said still to 
bear in their construction the trees that were removed from the Marif 
gardens. 

1'he direction the canal takes to the west is 285’’, and to the east 65° : 
the latter bearing would induce me to believe that it derived its water 
from the present Jessan stream, while the former evidently points to the 
Nahrwan. It is, however, idle speculating on the small traces that arc 
left, for the almost annua) submersion of the country in later times has 
swept away all further signs whereby it might be idenlihod. 

The absence of fresh water, as I stated before, compelled me to de¬ 
spatch the cattle to the Jessan stream, named by the party the Chakha, 
nor did they rejoin me until late, and then the extension of their journey 
after the day’s fatigue had so exhausted them that no pains were taken 
to tether the animals for the night. The men, too, were as fatigued as 
the cattle, and it was with no little surprise, on waking the following 
dawn, I observed not a single beast in sight. The Arabs for once had 
been caught napping, and now hurried off a little abashed at their un¬ 
usual neglect, in search of the missing animals. 7'lie increasing light, 
however, discovered them scattered in every direction at a distance on 
the plain, nor did we recover the whole until after much time had been 
lost. A beautifully clear morning enabled me, in the mean time, to 
distinguish the town of Jessan refracted considerably above the horizon. 
Its bearing was 40'^, and I estimated its distance as nine geographical 
milfes. Badrai, too, was pointed out in a direction of 30°, and a place 
of Ziaret,^ termed Imam Suliman, surrounded by a few date-trees, bore 
16|°; while the high brow on the w'estern range of the Luristaii moun¬ 
tains, immediately north of Ali Ghurbi on the Tigris, bisected 82^° of 

* Probably a ehieftaia of tbe early Beni Lam settlers. Tlie tribe is supposed to have 
occupied its present territory between Kut el Amareh and Uawiza about four centuries. 

t Biari ia a name in common uae for canals, and aigoifiea ** flowing.” 

X Ziaret (J^) ia a place of pilgrimage. Tbe tombs of boly and revered men are thus 
named among tbe Mahomedana. 
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the prismatic compass. The Imam may be seven and a half miles 
distant. The date-groves of Badrai and Jessan were very plain to the 
eye, though at sunset the preceding evening 1 could not discern them 
with a glass. 

At 12.35, c. T., we again bestrode the miserable animals on our return 
to the Tigris. The beasts abandoned yesterday had, with the exception 
of one that had died, rejoined us before midnight the evening before, 
with the load of the defunct one distributed among them. From the 
looks of these, thirsty as they are, it is evident a lung walk is in 
prospect for some of the party. Having afforded the worst a little 
water from the replenished skins, the march was commenced in a 
general but by no means straight direction of SW. by W., over a plain 
bearing the same features as I have described. As the sun rose the heat 
became scarcely bearable, for tne day was calm, and the tract passed 
over more efflorescent with salt than that of yesterday. The glare and 
heat reflected back from this was intense, and the water-skins were 
frequently sought. At six miles from our encamping ground, the salt 
stream in the bed of the Suwcycheh lake again became the scene of 
distress to our miserable animals, who, fur a greater relief, and to enable 
them to pass the morass, were eased of their human freight, and 
managed thus to flounder through the swamp, supported on either .side 
by men, with a tolerable celerity. Having reached the other side, 
it was evident the beasts that had suffered yesterday, and, from their 
crippled state, had not gone on to the water, were failing fast. A halt 
was, therefore, called for half an hour, in hopes of its refreshing them, 
though we had along pull yet before us to the Tigris, and the skins were 
already exhibiting a most emaciated appearance under the exhaust¬ 
ing applications that had been made upon them. The excessive heat 
and the knowledge that but little water existed, 1 believe, made every 
one more alive to thirst, and the dread of not getting a fair share of the 
fluid was the occasion of more frequent demands upon it. To my 
mortification, the boiled fowls I had with me, from being confined in 
saddle bags under a thermometer at 120°, had obtained that piquant 
flavour so admired by the vulture and the jackal, and 1 was com¬ 
pelled in consequence to make the morning’s meal ufl' a cube o^8a)t 
beef, that, in addition to its edibleness, answered equaUy well the 
purposes of a seat or a pillow. The repast was refreshing enough, but 
it required the last drainings of the skins to alleviate the craving that 
followed from indulging in it, apd from exposure to the heat also. By 
the time we resumed our route not a drop remained to us, and the 
halt, instead of refreshing the beasts, as I thought, only added to their 
weakness, for those that had lain down, from their stiffened limbs, 
could not get up again without help, nor could they proceed at the 
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pace we had been going at. An hour’s tedious wayfaring over the 
encrusted plain, indeed, caused a separation of a mile between the van 
and the rear, so eager were the strong to reach the water, which Sheik 
Snbba declared would be found in the bed of an ancient canal, some 
hours before we could reach the river. I found the straggling princi* 
pally caused by a horse that was in the last agonies, yet endeavouring 
to follow. He was abandoned, therefore, after being released of his 
light luad,~the empty waterskins. His owner, however, determined 
to await his recovery, or death, a reasonable time, and then to push on 
after the party. The whole plain was now literally alive with ante¬ 
lopes, and when first seen caused us some alarm, for the mirage hover¬ 
ing on the salt tract had transformed them, in their gambols, into troops 
of Desert banditti. One time the deception was so great that'we drew 
up the party, convinced that a large body of Beni Lam horsemen were 
in pursuit of us on the south-eastern horizon. This salt marsh is a 
favourite haunt of the.se timid animals, who require but little water, and 
prcf(?r even that in a brackish state. 

At 7 we could just discern signs of verdure to the south-west, and on 
Subba declaring it was the spot he had no doubt of finding water in, 
there was a scramble who should first partake of it. Tn a quarter of an 
hour more the bed of an ancient canal was gained, but the hopes 
held out to us vanished in a trice, for not a fluid drop remained 
in it, though certainly, from its appearance, it must have been wet 
a couple of days back. There was no help for it, and as the men could 
hold out until they reached the Tigris, I halted here, so as to enable 
the worn-out beasts to enjoy the rich grass that was growing abund¬ 
antly in the bed of the old watercourse. The owner of the abandoned 
horse joined us soon after, with a most pitiable tale of his blighted 
fortunes, consequent on the death of the poor beast. 

This ancient remnant is a bed of 40 yards in breadth, confined be¬ 
tween well-marked mounds, that could be faintly seen coming from the 
north-westward. It is now named Mokta el Subba, or the Lion’s 
Cut,” and is said to be infested at times by these animals, which is pro¬ 
bably the case, as they abound on the banks of the Tigris in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. I arn inclined to the opinion that this is the 
continuation of the Nahrwan, and though but a small portion is left 
as a guide for argument, it is seemingly the position from whence the 
Jumbil canals and town derived their supply of water, for the bed, in 
an easy curve, changes from north-w^t to south-west, and this is in 
accordance with the description the Arab writers give of its course 
subsequently to the decay of the portion to the south-east of the town 
of Jumbil. 

At 10.20, r, T., the route was again resumed, the men now suffering 
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from the heat and thirst, though the horses were much enlivened from 
partaking of the rich pasture in the bed of the Mokla el Subba, and 
paced along with renewed vigour. The “lion” now comes in for a 
plentiful share of the ill feelings of the party, for holding out hopes 
that were deceptive: all declare now that had he expressed a doubt of 
the existence of water, a greater economy would have been observed. 
Of this, however, I am doubtful; for, indeed, I urged the necessity of 
preserving a portion, but unless 1 had taken the skins on my own horse, 
1 knew it wouhl be unheeded. Sheikh Subba, under the attack, pre* 
served a dignified silence, merely observing occasionally that there was 
no want of water in the direction we were going, and that the clamor¬ 
ous might go there with all speed, or to another place more congenial 
to the warmth and impatience of their tempers. 

While proceeding along in no very good mood, wc were suddenly 
called upon to witness a barbarous custom in vogue among the Arabs 
everywhere, but one which I had never been present at before. My 
sanctified friend of the green turban and rags bestrode a mare of his 
own that had lately been in season, and since her feed in the-Mokta 
el Subba had evinced a skittishness that troubled the Syed exceedingly. 
To my annoyance he would insist on dismounting, which he did, and 
after an examination, he declared that the lean and jaded creature had 
“ taken the wind,” meaning by this that some evil blast had passed 
per vaginam into the uteru:^ of the animat. There was only one remedy 
of course, and this was passing sutures through the parts, to prevent 
the foal from being subject to bad influences that might affect its future 
career. T tried to laugh the brutes out of their absurd ideas, but might 
as well have urged the necessity of celibacy, for I obtained but a con¬ 
temptuous glance, condemnatory of my ignorance in such affairs, and 
the work was proceeded with. The poor marc, after being hobbled, 
was thrown down, and the ragged descendant of the holy tribe under¬ 
took the operation, which he effected by the aid of a large pack-needie, 
and twine made out of rough goat-hair. The torture the poor ani¬ 
mal underwent was considerable, from the size and bluntness of the 
needle, but it was at last effected, and, with a copious volley of “TAnet 
Allahs”* showered on the head of the beast, she was allowed to rise. 
The belief and custom is universally prevalent, and I am told that a 
parent would rather that'his child came under the influence of the 
“ evil eye” then suffer his mare to contract a noisome taint, which they 
believe is communicated in thjs peculiar way by an insidious wind 
that, like electricity, passes rapidly by at times. 

* An Arab imprecstion. the most common in nse, perlmps, among all claasce of the people. 
Children that have juat attained i’lM'crh are adopts in the application of the phrases which 
signifv “ Tho onrse of tJotl ’* 
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After this annoying detention, we progressed onwards more rapidly, 
over firmer ground than the heavy salt loam, humid as it was, that we 
had traversed the whole morning. We now went WSW., over a desert 
of fine soil, capable of cultivation, and at 11.7, c. t., we discerned 
the well*known enclosure of Sheikh Jaad, bearing 230'^, distant 
about eight miles, and in another forty minutes, to our great relief, we 
issued, from the most barren wild that perhaps the eye ever contem¬ 
plated, into the richest verdure that Nature is capable of producing in a 
prolific spring. Here we halted on the borders of a vast marsh, formed 
by the Tigris breaking through its east bank, in the neighbourhood of 
Kaleh Jaad, which bears now 220*^. Men and animals now made one 
rush for the water, the first draught of which amply repaid all our^past 
troubles, and, in the enjoyment of it, the necessity wc had laboured 
under was soon forgotten, it is quite certain, however, from these two 
days’ journey, that unless the Gathir el Rishadeh and the Mokta el 
Subba be remnants of the Nahrwan, no traces of it arc now to be found 
between the village of Jessan and the Tigris south of .larjuraiyeh. The 
whole of the interesting space has been submerged at various times, and 
these inundations have levelled every eminence that may have existed. 

At sunset* 1 obtained the sun’s amplitude as 287°for variation of 
the needle,t and the mercurial altitude of a Ursa^ Majoris gave the 
latitude as 32°39'7*^ N. Tliis, witli life true bearing of Knlch Jaad, 
fixes my position. 

Notwithstanding our present comforts, of abundance of water, a fine 
rich sward for a bed, and the clear canopy of heaven for a coverlid, we 
are not without our annoyances. The mosquitoes, indeed, forbid sleep 
after our fatigues, and we rise accordingly, with llie dawn, but little 
refreshed, and with plenty of occupation for our hands. When well 
light (c. T. 11.32) the carpet was exchanged for the saddle. From this 
time until 1.30, we kept in a direction of north, on the skirts of the 
fnarsh, but finding that it extended at this time further to the cast, to 
prevent the long detour, we determined on fording it. It was accom¬ 
plished at a snail’s pace, but not without two horses falling into it, and 
the rest extricated themselves with some difTiculty. The marsh abounds 
in wild boar and ducks, and, though so late in the season, a couple of 
snipe were sprung. The grisly grey monster,” in the security of his 
muddy position, allowed us to pass unheeded, and, indeed, bad we met 
him on the plain, our miserable animals would have had as much chance 
in the chase as a Dutch hoy in pursuit of a crack frigate. 

Emerging from the marsh, which* had occupied half an hour in 
crossing, the following bearings were obtained:—Kaleh Sheikh Jaad, 
182^; and the ancient mound occupying the site of Naaman, on the 

• April 23rd. t It in here F2' W. 
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right bank of the Tigris, above Baghilah, 224}*. We kept a direction 
now of 275*, having a line of mounds, named Shaour, running nearly 
parallel with our course, at a mile distant on our right. This is a lateral 
dnct, emanating from the Nahrwan immediately north of Jarjaraiyeh 
rains. At 11.45 I called a halt, to allow of the party closing, as the 
worst animals had begun to Hag again, and were now a long distance 
behind. In this way I do not think our pace exceeds two and a half 
miles per hour. The Shaour mounds are now a mile and a half dis¬ 
tant to our right. While the party was closing, the lion’* drew 
his sword, and, in the exuberance of his spirits, though on a most sorry 
nag, went through the menage with skill and dexterity, much to the 
chagrin of Syed Mahassin, whose tattered garments and want of a 
weapon compelled him to sock solace in the Sibcol,* or short pipe 
of the Arabs. He thought it, however, a good opportunity to indulge 
in his favourtto theme of disgusting flattery, and proflers of everlasting 
service, which is the repulsive point in the otherwise frank character 
of the Arab; but, alike deaf to my own accompitshments and the 
necessity for his friendship, poured forth in the most whining and 
abject tone, I did not return him an answer; yet this begging and 
fulsome rascal is as proud as Lucifer, and would deem it an indignity, 
scarcely atoned for by blood, were he desired to betake himself off from 
the carpet, which be certainly contaminates. It is very trying to one’s 
temper, but ebullitions of passion answer no good purpose, and, after 
all, I And it is the best plan to persevere in a good-humoured silence 
until such creatures as these have expended themselves, when a well- 
turned joke, or an allusion to his graceful appearance on horseback 
(for the Arab must be fought with his own weapons) will generally 
put the subject (that of endeavouring to obtain as much as he can) out 
of his head for the time. 

At 3.5, c. T., the party had passed, and we therefore resumed our 
route. At 4, a low mound, covered with brick, pottery, and scoriee, 
bore evidence that a building of some extent formerly occupied this 
locality, and, indeed, on a further examination, I could trace that a 
considerable town at one time surrounded the conical pile. The 
enclosure of Masaihiyat bore 189*. Kept on the same course of 275* to 
280®, and at 4.30 reached an old bed of a stream, now termed Abu 
Cbel1acb,f which leads into the Tigris on the east side of Debuni penin- 

* Id kj litenlly meuu s road,** and is a name especially applied to travellers, and the 
pipe made of clay in use by them and by the lower orders of the people. Its bowl and mouth¬ 
piece are at right angles from each other, and are similar in appearance. It is a conveitient 
appendage for a smoker on a journey, as it occupies no space, and is used without the long stick 
attached to mMt Turkish pipes. 

t 1 have given the orthography of this term according to the oormpted pronunciation in 
vogue among the Arabs of my party. It properly is Abu Kellek (iJlf^t), or ** Father of 
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sola, about 600 yards distant from our present position. X have not 
the least doubt but this is the point where the Nabrwan joined t^e 
Tigris in its days of decay. The Arab geographers name the neigh* 
bourbood of Jarjaiaiyeh as its point of termination, after the country had 
been destroyed by the Seljuks, and after the canal itself, from stop* 
pages in its upper course, had ceased to flow as far south as Jumbll. 
Like an expiring mortal, indeed, we see its extremities first wasted by 
the blasting touch of decay, the limbs then have lost their vigour and 
freshness, and, finally, the inanimate trunk itself is all that is left for 
us to gaze at. This is a true picture of the Nahrwan. We have seen 
in the Oatliir el Rishadeli, in the Mokta el Subba, and in the broken 
aqueducts surrounding Jumbil and Kut el Amareh, the faint but first 
effects of its decline : as wc have progressed, the more distinct eleva¬ 
tions forming the banks of the Shaour and the Debuni canal, both 
lateral ducts from the main stream, bring us, as it were, to the second 
stage, and at Abu Chellach or Kellck we arrive at the prostrate trunk 
itself, whose continuity we behold stretching.far to the north-west, with 
its numerous arms uselessly extended on either side of the giant body 
from which they formerly derived their nourishment. 

The Abu Chellach, or, as I shall now design it, the Nahrwan, con* 
tinucs for a mile to the north, and then gradually curves to the west¬ 
ward, passing between the almost obliterated ruins of Jarjaraiyoh and 
the head of the Shaour canal, which is now close to the cast bank of 
the Tigris. To the north of the head of the Shaour, another dry bedv 
sunk into the country, like the Abu Chellach, but called Kuweit or 
Chuweit, leads also into the Tigris, and leads to the belief that the 
Nahrwan here bifurcated in its decay, and that the Chuweit is merely 
a branch of the Abu Kellck: both must originally have isolated the 
town of Jarjaraiych, which stood on an artificial island, formed between 
the Tigris to the south, and the bifurcations of the lower course of the 
Nahrwan on the east and west of it. But to continue the narrative. 

At5, C.T., after J had settled to my satisfaction the topographical 
features of the country around the Abu Chellach bed, we proceeded in 

rafts,” and the name would imply that it was navigated by these contrivances in the period 
of its prosperity. At the present time, rafts never venture below Baghdad on the Tigris, 
from fear of the Arabs, and the only exception to this was the conveying of the Assyrian 
antiquities discovered at Nimrud, in this primitive manner, from Baghdad to Boareh, where, by 
the bye, tho magnideent bulls but ill fulfil their trust as guardians to the entrance of the 
proud temple of Assyria, for, for the last three years, they have lain recumbent, apparently 
uncared for, on the mudflats north of the dirty town. These noble spedmens should have 
graced England’s Museum at least two years ago. But I am wandering from my subject in 
regret for the distsste evinced by England to antiquarian research, especially when .these 
specimens are unique, and would, exhibited even in our smoky capital, be a proud memorial 
of the perseverance of our travellers. literally means “a reed,”and^m these being 

used originslly in the formation of rafts, the name has become general for the straeturv. 
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a direction of 300^, and in half an hour came upon the curve of the old 
stream that I have mentioned above. Continued in Us bed, and at 5.45 
crossed the head of the Nahr Debiini, a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, 
which, extending in a line of IBS'*, watered the large peninsula now 
termed Debuni. At this point, the head of the Shaour canal, a similar 
duct that irrigated the country east of the Abu Chellach or Nahrwan, 
bore 335**. At this spot the bed of the Chellach, in coming from the 
north-west, after throwing olT the Shaour and Debuni canals, forms a 
curve in the direction of 132^ towards its junction with the Tigris, 
opposite lu Ras Satnr. At 6 we halted on the banks of the Tigris, for 
the heat had become very oppressive, and pitching the small tent, we 
sought its shelter from the glaring sun above. 

Tried here to obtain a little sleep by way of compensation f<nr last night’s 
restlessness, but, as if doomed tosufTer the penal visitations which afflicted 
Pharaoh and his Egyptian subjects, both day and night appear in the 
spring months, when all nature is vivifying, to have a torment at hand for 
the passing Iiotir. The mosquitoes and sandflies exert themselves inces¬ 
santly throughout the darker hours of our existence in this country, and 
the day is no suonor ushered in than they are relieved in their labours 
by a fly that gives no peace, so lively are its attacks, and so pointed is the 
weapon it is armed with. I am not aware if the species is known in 
any other country ; I certainly have never met with it, nor am I ento^ 
inologist enough to determine under what head of the order it should 
be classed. Like the common fly to all outward appearance, and ofthe 
same size, you notice not its insidious approach : it has, however, no 
sooner alighted, than its sharp, needle-like probosci.s, resembling that 
of the mosquito, is at once inserted into the skin, not with the insinuat¬ 
ing process of that insect, but with a thrust that makes one start as rf 
with an electric shock ; and while, perhaps, you are bent down in the 
act of rubbing the part attacked, opportunity is taken of your position 
to assail you in the rear, which soon again brings you to the altitude 
of “ atienlion,” and ready to give a bystander, who you can scarcely 
doubt has taken the personal liberty of thrusting a needle into you, a 
knock-down blow. Equipped, as I generally am on the road, with but 
one stout suit of clotlies, worn, with my boots, night and day, after the 
fashion ofthe Arab, for the entire period I may be travelling, whether 
it be for a week or a month, 1 thought myself tolerably well fortified 
against their attacks; but I was obliged to confess myself vanquished, 
for these annoying insects made their way to the bloody repast through 
everything more pervious than a coat of mail. This distinct species 
of fly frequents the banka of the river only, and is not to be found, I 
believe, but ^n alluvial districts. 

Pursued our journey at 9.50, c. t., in a direction of north, and in ten 
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minutes we gained the head of the Sfaaour canal, after passing the ruins 
of Jarjaraiyeh, which exhibit now bat insignificant mounds ; and a few 
bricks, forming part of a building, are all that is left of a considerable 
town, frequently mentioned by the old Arab writers. The direction of 
the Shaour canal is slightly curving between 100® and 110®, and the 
head of another arm of the Nahrwan, termed Abu Halifiyeh, bears from 
it 820®. Our road onwards lies on this line. At 10.80 crossed the Chu* 
weit, a dry bed, seventy yards broad, which I have mentioned before 
as being part of the Abu Chellach and Nahrwan. At 11 reached a long 
line of mounds, evidently the banks of an ancient canal, that extend as 
far as I can see on a line of 52®, and opposite 210®, towards the Tigris. 
Between Chuweit and these branches the bed of the Nahrwan itself is 
not distinguishable, for the inundations have swept it away; but imme¬ 
diately afterwards, on approaching Abu Halifiyeh, the traces are 
recovered, and its bed becomes then the high road that I pursue. 
Twenty minutes onwards from the offshoots I have just described are 
situated four other canals, that emanate from either side of the Nahrwan. 
The two on the east bank have banks at least 50 feet high, extending in 
a line of 110”; those on the west bank have a direction of 220^^. These 
canals arc at present termed Abu Halifiyeh,* and from this place to the 
north the Nahrwan, though an excavated bed, assumes all the charac¬ 
teristics of a natural stream. I estimate its breadth here at seventy 
yards, and the present depth of its bed below the adjacent country varies 
from 6 to 9 feet. In ancient times, however, it must have been consider¬ 
ably more, for deposits and drift have, doubtless, contributed largely 
to fill it in the lapse of time. After a fifteen minutes' halt, continued 
our progress over a rich grassy sward, growing in the bed of the canal, 
and at 12.55 encamped for the night at a spot from whence two lateral 
ducts had their origin. The mounds forming the banks on (he eastern 
canal are certainly of 60 feet elevation, and are named Qubeht el Khiyat. 
From their summits I obtained a good view of the country, and ob- ' 
served the following bearings position on Abu Halifiyeh, 146®30'; 
Qabr Hadbeh, 185®; Humanyeh minarelson the Tigris, 261”30'; Khore 
el Durb, a similar eminence to this on the Nahrwan, 819®; 0 at setting 
for variation,! 288® 30^ This position was further determined by a me¬ 
ridian altitude of a Ursee Majoris, which gave its latitude 32” 50^15* N. 
Paraliel to this canal, and south of it, 200 yards distant, another irrigant 

* A high mound in the Desert to the east, called Gumeh, bean from Abu Halidj'eh 62)% 
two or three milea diatant. It may mark the site of the old ChrUtien monaatery called Deir 
Kuneh iu the Arab geographiee, and tbe Mari of the Chaldean records. On a direction of 
248^ other extensive mounds are eeen, et present styled Qabr Hadbeh: they are about half 
way between tbe Nahrwan and tbe courae of the Tigris. 

t Variation deduced from this 3” W. 
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of less breadth baa been subsequently dug, from the west bank of the 
Nabrwan, 300 yards north-west of the Qubeht el Khiyat. This has no 
name attached to it at present. These lateral cuts are about fifteen 
yards broad only. 

April 25M.—Another sleepless night, from the myriads of sandflies, 
which, baffling all efforts to keep them out, find their way within one’s 
clothing. They are more annoying than the mosquito in this respect; 
and instead of being refreshed with a night’s rest,—the relief of the 
traveller,—we pursue our journey feverish and dispirited. The Arabs 
ere equally affected, and this morning complain bitterly ofthese annoy¬ 
ances. At 12.25, c. T., we advance again in the bed of the old stream, 
but our prospects of finding water appear to be fallacious, for the 
hollows where it bad collected have hitherto shown a persevering 
drought. The course of the Nabrwan is now 320°, and the canal noted 
as north-west of the last station runs in a line of 185°. At 1, two 
other ducts were passed, that from the right cut in a direction of 195^*; 
102° being (he bearing of the eastern one. Fragments of brick and 
pottery indicate the site of an extensive village on the right bank. At 
1.25 arrived at the Khorc el Durb canal, which has very elevated banks,, 
and differs considerably in its course from the rest of the irrigants 
emanating from the east bank of the Nabrwan,.—-it being 72°. Some 
extensive mounds, denoting the position of a city, from their name of 
Modain, boar from the Khorc el Durb 238°, and may be a mile and a 
half distant. Humanyeh minaret from this spot is seen In a line of 
238^°. Proceeding on at 1.40, at 2 a canal runs from the east bank in 
the direction of 85°, and at 2.45 we came upon a venerable old tomb 
on the left bank of the Nabrwan, being the first erect building we have 
met with. It is called Imam Imlikh, is a revered spot, and doubtless 
the last resting-place of an early Mahomedan sage, for the bricks 
the structure is composed of are large and well constructed, such 
as we see only as belonging to the early Mahomedan and Sassanian 
ages. On the approach to Imam Imlikh, the banks of the old stream 
become more elevated, and on either side, for a considerable distance 
around, exhibit the ruins of extensive towns. The Nabrwan here makes 
a bend to the west for a short distance, and then pursues a waved course 
to Qabr Harbi, a modern grave,* on the mounds of a large canal that 
left the west bank.of the stream in latitude 32° 56'N. A mile north¬ 
west of the old Imam was the place spoken of as always contain¬ 
ing water longer than any of the pools in the Nabrwan’s bed, and our 
disappoiatment was great, therefore, at not Ending the essential article. 
We have a small quantity still left in the skins, but the horses have now 
been without water for the last tweuty-fotir hours, and as there is no hqpe 

* Referred to in a aubsequent part of this paper. 
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of obtaining any further to the norths I am reluctantiy eompelled to 
retrace my steps to the Tigris^ as, after quitting this spot, the space be¬ 
tween the ancient stream and the river is increased at every mile. I 
had calculated, in the event of not finding water, on the proximity of 
Arabs, particularly on the banks of the Tigris, from whom I might have 
obtained a camel or two, so as to convey a sufliciency of water for 
myself and a couple of the party, and thus extend the examination as 
far as the t)iyaleh. In this I am frustrated also, for since leaving 
Kut el Amareh, though a hundred miles of territory have been traversed, 
not a human being other than ourselves has been seen ; and this is 
surprising, for both the Shanimar Togh and the Dawer tribes are gene¬ 
rally in our present neighbourhood. Some dispute with the local govern* 
ment, on revenue affairs, has called them to the banks of the Diyaleh 
river, and there is nothing left but to leave the interesting canal for the 
present, and embrace the first opportunity of completing it that a plen¬ 
tiful supply of rain will only afford. As we were all fatigued from a 
want of sleep, although but a short time in fritc saddle, I was glad to 
pitch the tent, particularly as the day had set in very oppressive. The 
natives of the party were not long in taking advantage of (he halt, if 
one could judge of the sounds attendant upon somnolency, for these 
were poured forth in every variety of cadence, to which it is not impro¬ 
bable I added a note or two, for I soon followed the example. 

Somewhat refreshed, but feeling the want of water, we pursued 
OUT journey at 9.50, c. t., and at 10.10 crossed the canal on which 
Qabr Harbi is situated. This, and two others contiguous to it to the 
northward, leave the right bank of the Nahrwan, and, curving, follow 
a direction towards the mound.s termed Modain, but as I have more 
extensive observations here on my second visit, I will defer noting 
them until they arc arrived at in due order of the narrative. At 10.30 
we continued on a course of 290'', and in ten minutes a fantastic canal, 
termed the Shat Sheyleh, was reached. It comes from the Nahr Adclcli 
in a direction curving from 287‘*, and continues afterwards in a line of 
156**. Its banks arc considerably elevated above the country. We 
now kept an irregular course in its bed, and at 11.5 the place ofits junc¬ 
tion with the Nahr Adeleh was distinctly marked. The Nahr Adcleh, 
or *Mhe straight canal,’’ as its name implies, is an undeviating line that 
formerly watered this part of the country between the Nahrwan and the 
Tigris, and though I did not trace it to its source, I presume it derived 
Its supply from an offshoot of the Nahrwan now called Aghab. Its 
arrow-iike formation is represented by 335** and 155° of the compass, 
and great pains appear to have been bestowed in maintaining an 
evenness of breadth throughout the line of its course. The marshes 
formed during high rises of the Tigris, that surround the remnants of^ 
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the old Christian monastery and city of Deir el Akul, extend at times as 
far as this canal, and, indeed, have in part swept it away. Q.abr Harbi 
bears from the junction of the Sheyleh with the ^ahr Adeleh, 111^. 
At 11.15 continued in a line over a plain, strewed with broken 
bricks and pottery, and at 11.45 reached a mound bearing the present 
name of Mezayrid. It marks the site of some extensive building, which 
bisected a canal coming from a direction of 18^^, and extending to 198°, 
in the flourishing period of the province. A similar mound, called 
Kuweit, is seen at the southern extremity of the canal, and the mounds 
of the Deir el Akul, environed by a sea of water, can be distinguished 
from the station of Mezayrid, on a line of 214''. This canal I believe 
to be a continuation of the Aghab, and, probably, is the aame that disem¬ 
bogued in the Tigris where the present Rudad bed is marked on the 
map. From Mezayrid the minaret of Humanych is a little to the east¬ 
ward of south. Some clouds in this direction prevented my obtaining 
an exact bearing. Proceeded at 12.5, crossing the bed of a marsh, which 
is plainly marked by a number of bivalves strewed in every direction 
over its surface. The drought of the last two years has, however, evapo¬ 
rated its contents, and for the first time, I believe, during the last ten 
years, this part of the country has become passable to the traveller. At 
1.10 reached a spot where a canal from the Nahrwan, called Efta el 
Taj, bifurcates, one portion taking a direction of 195^, the other west, 
and the original conduit is traceable from a direction of 25°. Our 
course to this was 292°. Leaving again at 1.25, and keeping on the 
same track as before, in twenty minutes we encamped at sunset on the 
border of a marsh that is said to extend from the Bostan-i-Kesra, and to 
flood the whole country contiguous to the Tigris as far south as Deir cl 
Akul. To sec the ravages that the floods arc daily committing, it is 
surprising indeed that so many vestiges yet remain from which we can 
obtain a partial glimpse of the former prosperity of this much-abused 
province. 

The following morning, at daybreak, we continued our journey, but 
the road we were compelled to take to avoid the marshes was so cir¬ 
cuitous that I could not keep a record correct enough to give the route 
any value.* Enough, however, was seen in the course of the morning 
to show that at one time the whole of the peninsula between the Diyalch, 
the Nahrwan, and the Tigris, was a very populous tract, and, moreover, 
the fragments of ruin that we frequently stumbled upon prove that it 
was adorned with numerous structures of well-built brick. Canals 
cross and recross each other in a diversity of lines, the whole way to the 
Diyaleb, and, in the immediate vicinity of what I presume to have been 

* This is immAteritl, tw I purpose at a future time to ezemine the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon at ny leisure. It will deserve more than a passing glance. 
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the environs of Ctesiphon, become a labyrinth of network. The Rno 
old palace of Anushirwan has been our leading mark, and, so clear 
was the atmosphere of the morning, the great arch of its vestibule 
was distinctly visible at twenty miles distant. It stands up, as it 
were, in mockery of the devastation around, and is a grim, venerable, 
and unique emblem of an age whose people at one time swayed the 
destinies oLthe eastern world, and who, for pomp and barbarous mag¬ 
nificence, ^^d unrivalled among its nations. As I pass it the sun is 
brilliantly filing at its back, a fitting type of the evening of its exist¬ 
ence, and the sombre facade of the stately pile, casting its shadow far 
to the cast, seems to invite the night-loving awl and the jackal to wan¬ 
der from their hiding places and to proclaim with screech and howl 
the utter desolation of the land. What a contrast to the morning of its 
glory ! The bright orb, when lighting up the f^cc of nature, then cast 
its first ray into the magnificent hall of the Ctnsar, and was doubtless 
the signal for the prince, the court, and the subject to follow the devo¬ 
tional prostrations of the Magi in adoration of the luminary, according 
to the doctrines of Mithraism. What a scene of an mation these 
plains must then have presented, when the niultitudcs that inhabited a 
Persian capital and did homage at a Persian court, bound in one reli¬ 
gions feeling, were congregated in the open air for the purpose of join¬ 
ing in ccremoiiios universally prescribed by Ihcir faith ! And now, how 
changed is the picture before ns! The old race and the old faitli arc 
extinct ill the land, and, with the exception of the solitary pile I have 
spoken of, its structures have passed away. A few miserable tents, the 
abode of comparative strangers to the soil, who arc alike miserable in 
their condition and their ignorance, are sparingly scattered over the 
classic ground. Their inmates, without devoting a thought to the for¬ 
mer occupants, wander amid the old mins in search of a precarious 
livelihood, either by plunder or by a.hard toil, and exhibit to the tr.ivel- 
ler a striking contrast between the past and present history of the land. 

During the heat of to-day I pitched the tent at a short distance from 
an encampment of Dawer Arabs, and in a short lime was visited by an 
old friend of Inine, Abd Aly, the Sheikh of this small tribe. These are 
the first people wc have met with since we left Kut el Amarch, and my 
party were, .therefore, in great glee at the prospects of a repast, for I had 
bought a sheep on the occasion. The Arabs, however, were somewhat 
annoyed at my not having partaken of their hospitality by going direct 
to their tents, but this I managed to overrule by pleading the number 
of my party and the smallness of their present camp. This was, how¬ 
ever, not my principal motive, for I had a desire to rest during the 
heat, as we had again been annoyed last night by the insects, and I 
preferred q#iet to the conversation always at its height in an Arab 
125 
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camp when a new party arrives. The excuse was received, and I 
gained my point. When 1 awoke again, found that the tribe had in a 
body visited me, as I had not gone to tfiem, and, while the people were 
busily occupied in preparation for the coming meal, they amused me 
considerably with their pertinent and caustic remarks. They have but 
loose and very vague ideas with regard to Europe at all times, but the 
revolutions enacting there have reached them, and a report exists,— 
founded on the occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia,—that the Rus¬ 
sians are in full march upon Constantinople. When the Sheikh related 
this to me, an elder who appeared to pride himself upon his superior 
diplomatic knowledge, declared that such was the project of the Mas- 
koof,* and that, moreover, the Dowlct Ankrisif had arranged with the 
Russians for the partition of Asia Minor; the plains south of the Taurus 
being apportioned to the latter, while the Muskoof appropriated the 
northern provinces. He further declared that the Dukhani^ was here 
in furtherance of these views, and concluded by saying, “ Ya! Kabtan! 
Oh! Captain! am I not speaking the truth?” I answered his appeal 
with a laugh, but I could see the theory was a favourite one with the 
tribe, and, indeed, is general among the Arabs in these parts. After 
they had settled (he subject to their satisfaction, one and all declared 
that, let who would come, they could not be more oppressed than under 
the government of the Sultan and his Pachas, and were loud in their 
complaints at the rapacity of the present governor; and from what i 
hear they have good reason to be dissatisfied. The contrast they drew 
between the word of an Englishman,—a proverb in these parts,—and the 
faith of an Osmanli, though it was intended to Hatter, was gratifying 
enough, for I arn aware that it is really estimated. 

As soon as the feast had been concluded wc took leave of (he Dawer 
chief and his people, and shortly afterwards passed a large camp of the 
Shammar Togh, who are at present assembled between this and the 
Diyaleh, in hopes of being able to arrange some less vexatious and op¬ 
pressing terms with the local government. Numerous irregular horse¬ 
men of the Government are going to and fro between Baghdad and the 
Shammar camp, but I doubt if the Arabs will succeed in obtaining a 
more favourable scale of revenue tax from Nejib Pacha. Their plan, 
however, is to attempt to procure a less demand upon them, and, failing 
in that, they will accept the contract without any hope or intention of 

fulfilling it. If a small sum should be short at the end of the year, no 

* 

* The general neme the Ruuiane ere known by among the Arabs, from. Muskovite. They 
are sometimes styled Ahb el Rus, “ the family of Russ.” 

t Dowlet Ankrisi, ”the English Government.” The Arabs always interchange the r with 
the I when the latter follows. 

t The “ stnojeer t'^he name given by Arabs to all steamers. 
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very active steps arc taken to obtain it, but if, as is generally the case, 
more than half of the assessment remains unpaid, troops are then sent to 
enforce the claim, by coercing the tribe. These as often get beaten as 
succeed in their errand, and then the Arabs fly to more distant regions 
until the offence shall be forgotten. In the mean time the country is 
deserted, and generally the trade is stopped, for, when rebellious, the 
Arab at once closes up the road to commerce, because he knows well 
that he can make bettor terms when obstructing the trade than when 
living under the protection of the Government. To do this, however, he 
must remove his tents, his family, and flocks, out of the reach of the 
authorities, and, unless compelled, this is the inconvenience that attaches 
him to one locality, and renders him, without any adequate check to 
control him in the time of his allegiance, a comparatively peaceful 
settler. 

As wc approach the Diyalch river traces of the fixed abode of man 
arc becoming visible in a partial cultivation, but .so impoverished is this 
once prolific province that the agricultural district does not extend ten 
miles south of the ca|)ital. The insecurity of property is evident in the 
circumscribed extent of the fields beyond the southern bank of the Diya* 
Ich river. These, however, exhibit goodly crops of wheat and barley, 
and tend at least to show the richness of the soil and the capabilities of 
the province as a granary atone. The vestiges of the ancient canals to 
the cast and north-east of Ctesiphon tell a tale of former fertility that 
contrasts sadly with the meagre patches that are observable, few and 
far between, in its present neighbourhood, and the wire-drawn irrigants 
of the modern race,~-that an infant can step across,—compared with the 
stupendous conduits of antiquity, heighten the picture of decay before 
us. We passed the night among these "time-honoured relics,’’.and 
reached Baghdad in three hours the following morning, after crossing 
the Diyaleh by the Bridge of Boats. 

A plentiful fall of rain in the succeeding winter, giving every hope of 
finding water in the Nahrwan, induced me to leave again on the 3rd of 
March, and, equipped as before in respect to instruments, &c., I left 
Baghdad with the intention of completing what I had left unfinished the 
preceding spring. My friend, Mr. Taylor,* accompanied me as a volun¬ 
teer, and not only saved me much time, but rendered much assistance 
by noting the observations made. We issued from the Bab el Sherki, 
or 8E. gate of Baghdad, at 7.5, c. t., and took the beaten road past 
Gherara, leading to the ferry over the Diyaleh river. On both sides of 
our tract the cultivation is fast verging to perfection, and the present 
verdure of the country contrasts vividly with its arid summer garb. 

* Mr. Taylor haa obligingly presented me with the sketches he made <m the journey. 
They accompany this paper. 
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Sucii is the diOicuIty of travelling to the south of Baghdad, we are com¬ 
pelled to take, in addition to a suitable guard, sufKcient provisions and 
even water for the period it is intended to remain on the Desert, and thus 
a caravan is formed of a dozen mules, even when journeying to a short 
distance. We amount at present to that number, and my old friend, 
Sheikh Subba, quadruply mated as he is, being glad of an excuse to get 
away for a brief period, undertakes the conduct of the party as before. 

The Diyalch, now spanned by a bridge of sixteen boats, was crossed 
at 9.22, and, proceeding a short distance along its cast or left bank, we 
encamped, on a beautiful evening, about one mile north of the bridge. 
T should have mentioned that the space intervening between the city of 
Baghdad and the Diyalch is an interesting locality, for of late the mounds 
known as Tcl Mahomed, and some smaller ones contiguous to the Tigris 
ut Gehrareh,* have yielded not only masse.*# of brickwork inscribed with 
the Babylonian character, but many sepulchral vases of a new form, 
which have contained, in addition to the usual ashes of the dead, orna¬ 
ments of copper, bead.s, glass, miniature dogs in copper, and while T 
write this, some massive copper balls, hollowed in the centre, have been 
discovered. These bear a cuneiform legend in one line encircling tlicm. 
The metal is very pure, and the uniform symmetry of the globes, having 
a raised edging around the cylindrical hollow, shows that the art of 
moulding and casting in these early times had attained some eminence ; 
indeed, to the shame of the modern city be it said, Baghdad itself, in this 
nineteenth century, has not a foundry capable of fusing either copper 
or iron. Another small mound, adjoining the main road leading to the 
Diyalch bridge, half way between it and Gehrareh, and on the margin 
of the Horf el Zafrani, is another old vestige, and to this a tale is attach¬ 
ed that prevents individuals passing it at night, unless in parties of five 
or six at a time. It is said to be the abo<ie of a black spirit, which, 
though often combated with, has never been defeated, its aerial nature 
rendering innocuous the thrust of lance or dagger. The relater of the 
story declared he had personally seen it, and had evidently a very 
wholsome dread of the black goblin’s influence. It is a spot I would 
recommend as a locality for a house or tent, for I believe the premises 
would be safe from the visitations of Arab thieves. 

The Daffafeh Arabs are at present encamped in our neighbourhood, 
and the carpet had scarcely been spread when we were favoured with 
a visit from the chief, who, for a pompous loquacity, certainly might 

* Gebnreh it generally recognised os the Kilwatha of the Arab geographers. The position 
assigned to this old city certainly correaponils with the modern village, and the adjoining 
mounds will dohbtless yet display, if perfectly excavated, further interesting relics. 

t " Saftx>Q marsh,” a low part of the country that receives the inundation of the Tigris and 
the Piyaleh, prinmpally the latter. • 
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have occupied the position of Mufti to the city with advantage. His 
rags, however, were not in keeping with his inflated diction, but it was 
evident that he was a man of some sense when he descended from his 
Pegasus’* to rational converse. He had adopted the style, I found, 
to give us an idea of his consequence, and, if possible, to deter us pro¬ 
ceeding further on the journey, or, at all events, to impress us with the 
belief that his escort was necessary to ensure us a safe protection on 
the road. Finding we turned a deaf ear to him, he became communi¬ 
cative, and really possessed a fair knowledge of the history of his country, 
indeed, more than I ever met in a Desert Arab; and I afterwards found 
that the family to which this man belonged were but a short time ago 
one of the wealthiest and esteemed of the once rich Daffafeh tribe, who, 
by the commission of an act of treachery, had become more impover¬ 
ished than almost any other. Sulyman Pacha, when he fled from 
Baghdad some thirty years ago, escaped from the south gate, and sought 
proteclion among the Daifafeli, whom, while he was in power, from a 
friendship for the tribe, he had exempted from'the exactions that others 
were subject to, and, on his downfall, naturally looked to them to shel¬ 
ter him from the price the new Government bad set upon his head. 
'I’he oifer was too tempting, however; and the father of this very man, 
who was then the chief of the Dailafeh, agreed to violate the sanctity 
of his tent by the murder of his protected guest. When seated near 
the unsuspecting Pacha, by turning the conversation on the merits of 
their respective blades, the former was induced to yield his weapon to his 
supposed friend for examination, and in an instant, with a single 
sweep, the head of the victim rolled in the dust. The coveted reward 
was duly paid on presentation of the decapitated member, but the 
treacherous deed was not lost on the new Pacha, who feared that the 
DaHafeh, powerful as they were then, might probably be Influential in 
his own downfall. The case served as a pretext and as a lesson, and 
in a short lime, the Daflafeh, justly stigmatized for their perfidy, and 
abandoned by the neighbouring tribes, who abhorred the desecration of 
the rights of hospitality, became the objects of spoliation, and, distrained 
by the Government, their possessions gradually dwindled away. They 
.still wander on the scene of their crime, a reproach among their fellow- 
men, and, withal, miserably poor and crest-fallen. 

Wc had selected a bad spot for our bivouac, and accordingly found 
but little sleep, for the high road along the left bank of the Diyaleh led. 
past our beds to the city. Sleeping, as we do, in the open air and on 
carpets spread upon the ground, the pattering of the laden animals on 
their way to the city kept us constantly awake. Brushwood is the chief 
article used in Baghdad by the poor for firewood, and is all brought 
from the Desert south of the Diyaleh. The beasts are laden and driven 
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during the night, so as lo reach the gates of the city by sunrise. While 
])rc))aring for the mount we examined a man who had lost a foot close 
oir at the ankle by the bite of a shark, when swimming the Diyaleh about 
forty years ago, and the appearance, therefore, of these monsters in the 
Tigris and the Diyaleh is not so recent as wc have hitherto imagined. 
The natives deem them, however, new visitors in these fresh-water 
streams, and it i.s certain they have become both more numerous and 
more dangerous in the last few years. Bathing in the Tigris, indeed, 
six years ago was attended by no dread of unseen monsters, but such is 
the alarm at present that it has nearly ceased to be practised. Two 
instances of accident have come under my own observation, and I have 
heard of many more. 'J'he last year they were exceedingly ravenous, 
nnd were found as high as Samarrah, a distance of six hundred miles 
from the sou. The credulous will raise a doubt as to the identity of the 
fish, but we liave caught and examined them on more than one occasion. 
I deem this a curious fact in the natural history of the SqualidiBf and 
believe the propensity to ascend so great a distance in fresh* water streams 
has not previously been known, for I have not met it recorded anywhere. 

At day-break on the 4tli, we re.siimed our route. The morning was 
cold, fresh, and clear, and the Persian hills of Lurislan, though some 
ninety miles distant, stood out in fine relief, snow-capped as they were, 
against tlie sky beyond. Took a straight course for a ruin termed 
Mismai, and, in an hour and five minutes from our encamping ground, 
were on the summit of the old structure. Half way we had passed over 
the site of a considerable town, now termed Reshadeh. The alignments 
of the walls were partially distinguishable in the form of an oval or a 
circle, but the inundations and neglected repair of its canals have done 
their work, and have nearly swept it from the face of nature. The area 
of the town boars evidence of being frequently submerged, but here and 
there faint vestiges of buildings arc still traceable, particularly on the 
side nearest Mismai, which appears more elevated, but, I think, only 
from the principal buildings having stood in this quarter of the city, 
which must have been a large one. I computed its diameter as one 
and a half mile. A canal corning from the north-east, showing it deriv. 
ed its water from the Nahrwan, bisects the town in its entire length, 
and throws off a branch from its centre to the south-east in the direction 
of Mismai; its appearance confirming, I think, the supposition of this 
portion being occupied by the principal buildings. 

Mismai itself has been a stronghold, or << keep,’* and perhaps acted 
as the citadel to the town 1 have described. It is evidently a Parthian 
or Saseanian edifice, and to all appearance dates from the same period 
as the other ruins contignous to Ctesiphon. Its shape is that of an 
irregular paraUelogram, having had three gates facing the west, cast, 
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and south points. The walls, massive ami thick at the present time, 
are about 35 feet above the plain; they are composed of the large 
sun-dried brick, 14 inches square,* ** and, where the accumulated debris 
has been washed away, particularly in the deep furrows occasioned by 
rain, the kiln-dried brick of large dimensions is found also, but, like 
those of Ctesiphon, they bear no inscription. The eastern face of the 
building is 280 yards in length, the western 200 yards, the northern 150 
yards, and the southern, that facing towards the palace at Ctesiphon, 
being the shortest, is 95 yards only. A large canal, coming from the 
north by cast, supplied a ditch or moat of considerable breadth encir¬ 
cling the fortress, and the canal, before mentioned as bisecting the town 
to the west of it, contributed by an arm to its supply, or rather was led 
into it after traversing the south-east portion of the city. This arm de¬ 
rived its water from the same source, viz. the first canal that emanated 
from the Nahrwan immediately to the south of Sifweh, and an opening 
in the ditch led off the superfluous water by another long canal to the 
SK. \ K., for irrigation. 

The following angles were obtained by theodolite from the highest 
part of the fortress of Mismai, and near to the west gate of the city ; 360'* 
set to the highest minaret in Baghdad, being that called Siik ci OhazI, 


the magnetic needle 303® 30':— 

The minarets over the shrines at Kathemein. 2^5' 

Rhfikh Shabooddin. 3‘17 

Moadhem minaret. 4*45 

Abu Ariig, tomb on east bank, Nahrwan . 57'69 

Upper cut from the Nahrwan. 54*20 

Tel Reshadch, town to west of Mismai. 331*24 

Biyaleh tree and bridge. 323*27 

Jaffur tomb and trees. 299*36 

Tel Omer, in the ruins of Selcncia . 264*40 

High part of Scleucia wall on the Tigris. 257*59^ 

Tomb of Selman Pak. 24S-35 

Centre of the Tak Kesra, great arch at Ctesiphon. 246*33 


* This seems to have been the mateiial in general use in the later Babylonian, the Syro- 
Maredonian, and the Parthian periods, particularly for fencing cities and for other solid 
works. The Majelibi at Babylon, the ramparts of Seleucia, Akr Kuf, the walls of Qadesiyeb, 
the remains contiguous to Tak Kesra, the enclosure of Nai, and the place we are treating of, 
comprise, I believe, the only existing ruins where this form of construction is obseirablc at 
present in the country. The more early are indicated by haring reeds placed between each 
layer of bricks, like nt Babylon and Akr Kuf. Bitumen may be occasionally remarked also, as 
supplying a mortar, but it is not general; at the same time, it is sufficient to point out the 
truth of the record wherein the Babylonian structures are detailed (see Genesis xi. 3), if 

** slime," as rendered in our version of the text, be, as is generally considered, a free trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew word signifying bitumen. 
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Bo8tan*i-KeRra, high part to the south. 286-21^ 

Mound with a mark upon it. 146'5 

Abu Gubbeyr . 120 43 

Point of the Chef or Kef canal, on Nahrwan. 108*10 


Remounted at 2.48, and traversed a plain strewed with fragments of 
every description of pottery, both glazed and plain. The glazed por¬ 
tions were fantastieally figured with neat devices, and the many rem¬ 
nants of broken glass show it was an article in extensive use. Porphyry 
was observed too in the neighbourhood of Mismai, as well as beads and 
corroded pieces of metal, with a few copper coins in the same state. 
At 4 came to the head of a canal, now called Abul Agtil,* that extends 
in a direction of 140'*; at 4.50, anothercanal, termed Khushm Abu Dheeb, 
was passed, its line was 237''; and at 5.38 we arrived in the bed of the 
Nahrwan, close to a lateral duct with high steep banks, termed Khushm 
el Khor. We then crossed the canal direct for Sifwch, and at 6.10 were 
glad enough to reach our tent pitched among its ruins, for the sun had 
become very oppressive. 

Sifwch is a name given to the ruins of an extensive town on cither 
bank of the Nahrwan, from the tomb of one Sifweh that stands amid 
the ruins, and who is described as being the Kadi of the former town of 
Nahrwan, which is identical with this place. The old name of Nahr¬ 
wan, indeed, has been lost in the appellation of its defunct magistrate, 
who was a profound legislator and theologian. The ruins arc at pre¬ 
sent considerable, notwithstanding the locality is visited by caravans 
from Baghdad for the purpose of carrying away the matcrial.<i it was 
built of. The Diyaleh sweeps past the right bank of the Nahrwan at- 
this spot, and indeed, has carried away a considerable part of the town 
that stood on the margin of the old canal. The breadth of the Nahr¬ 
wan here, by measurement, was 117 yards, just double that of the 
Diyaleh, and I can trace its bed, quite distinct from the modern river, 
in waved lines trending in the direction of a tomb called Habcsli. I 
must, however, leave this for future examination, but it is evident to me 
that the dam now in the Diyaleh, a little south of this spot, was, in the 
days of the Nahrwan’s prosperity, merely a bulwark erected to prevent 
the waters of the Diyaleh flowing in their natural course to the south, 
and to turn them to the south-east into the new channel designed for 
them. 

The following angles were obtained from the highest part of the ruins 
near the tombs on the left of the Nahrwan, at Sifweh, by theodolite ; 

* Properly Akul. I write the names as they are pronounced. The whole of the names, 
indeed, ire modem appellations and unworthy of notice, except as senring to distinguish one 
object from another. Akul ia the name of a thorny plant that grows in great quantities on the 
Desert, and a favourite food of the camel. 
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360° being set to (he minaret of Suk el Ghazl at Baghdadf the north 
point of the magnetic needle showing at the same time 246° 30' 


Shrine of the Imams at Kathernein... 16*48' 

Imam Habesh. 14614 

A small round mound on the CheforKef. 256‘40 

An isolated pile called Joziych. 263'38 

Abu Arug. 279-22 

Two lateral ducts of the Nahrwan termed the Khushmel i 28o-t2 

Khor.J 292-18 

Oiyaleh tree and bridge. 315-37 

Britisli dag, the highest object in Baghdad. 358*59 

© near limb at setting for variation*. 22-51 


In the evening I observed too an excellent meridional altitude of 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) 80° 28'58", which places its latitude as 33® 25'23" 
north. 

Monday^ March oth .—Filling the water*skins at the Diyalcli we pur¬ 
sued the line of Nahrwan, which continues to (he south for a mile below 
Sifweh, and, meeting with the superior margin of the alluvial tract, is 
conducted along it at once to the south-east. Another mile and half on 
this course brought us to the remains of the drst of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnihuent canal. They are on the right 
bank, and at present arc known by the names of Khushm el Khor. The 
second arm is the highest, and J therefore selected it as a station. Set¬ 
ting uj) the theodolite I obtained the following angles, the instrument as 
before fixed 360° to the minaret in Baghdad, and the needle at 256°00'. 


Moadhem minaret. 12*00' 

Shrines of the Imams of Kathernein. 14*39 

Kliani beni 8aad . 94*06 

Habesh tomb. 121-28 

Abu Arug tomb, close to on left bank. 172-10 

0 remote limb for azimuth . 212-.18 

0 altitude lower limb for do. 10*37 

Chef or Kef, high part of the canal ... 245-38 

Abu Ghubbeyr. 26100 

Direction taken by the Khushm el Khor... 274-30 

Mismai, station of yesterday. 283*55 

Tak Kesra, centre of the great arch of Ctesiphon. 289-9 


[jeft again at 1.52, and kept a course to the left of the Nahrwan, 
which, between Khushm el Khor and Joziych, makes a slight curve 
with its convexity to the south-west. Reached Joziyeh at 3.10, the last 

* Variation here in 1849—3® 40* W. 

1.3 b 
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mile having been in the bed of the Khorassan canal, which formerly 
joined the Nahrwan at Joziyeh, where a considerable town once stood, 
and, from the appearance of the bed of the river, 1 look upon it as the 
site of a well-constructed bridge. 

The Khorassan canal that is traceable to this point now reaches as 
far as Abu Khomcis only ; that is, its waters attain only to that place 
at present, whereas formerly the canal, after irrigating the intervening 
country, from the llamrin hills to the Nahrwan, was also enabled to 
supply the latter stream with a copious body of water. From Joziyeh 
T obtained the bearing of Khushm cl Khor as 331°, and Mismai 

The day had now set in cloudy with an increasing southerly breeze 
that swept along the Desert, accompanied in its progress by whirlwinds 
of dust that were quite painful to ride against. From Joziyeh to the 
next substantial branch thrown off by the Nahrwan, which is named 
Chef, the bed of the ancient canal is as straight as an arrow in a line of 
128°. This course was pursued, leaving Joziyeh at 3.20; in thirty-two 
minutes afterwards a lateral duct, termed by the Arabs Khushm cl 
Aliyart, that watered the country in a direction of 210'*, was passed, and 
the greater branch, called, in the corrupt patois of the country. Chef,* 
was reached at 4.20. Doth these canals, and, indeed, all the offshoots 
that we have hillierto seen, leave the right bank of the Nahrwan. The 
mounds forming the banks of the Chef are of considerable elevation ; 
from the highest point I obtained a round of angles by the theodolite, 
the instrument being sot 3(50° on the centre of the great arch of Ctesi- 
phon, the following being to the right• 


Abu Ghubbeyr. 8?10' 

Mismai, station on the mound.(approx.) 2o'00 

.Diyalch, single tree. 40*48 

Joziyeh ruins on the right bank of the Nahrwan. 102*06 


* Kef ia tlie proper orthography of the name of this canal, from the Persian aigoifyiag 
the “ palm of the hand." The Arabs here, as usual, have a story to relate in support of the 
origin of the name, ami declare that the son-in-law of the prophet (the Khalif.Ali) lost a hand 
on the spot. IVc have no historical account, I believe, of this circumstance, nor of All's want¬ 
ing the member, but the Arab tradition and retention of the name invest the locality with 
some interest, for we know that the famous Ali defeated the Klmnrij rebels in a great battle, 
termed the battle of the Nahrwan, and in which it is not unlikely he received a wound in the 
hand. I believe, however, the term Kef is more jmrticularly referable to miracles where the 
hand is the instrumental member, and it is not improbable, therefore, that the devoted follow¬ 
ers of the chief were enabled to sanctify the victory by the proclamation of a miracle which 
may serve to identify the site of the battle at the present day. The miracle related of the le¬ 
prous hand in Exodus ir. 6, 7, is termed the Kefi-Reytha, or the ** white hand.” In the angle 
formed between the Nahrwan and the Chef branch, a considerable town existed in a former 
age. Fragments of every kind of building materials and broken domestic articles of pottery 
lay in ever\ directiptaartmiid. 
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Aba Arug..;. imO' 

High part of the canal termed Tamcrrah. t . 262*03 

Magnetic north by the needle . 207 00 


I tried also to obtain a la^lude, but the lurid rednesst of the atmo* 
sphere, charged as it was with an almost impalpable dust, frustrated 
rny attempt; and by the time we had despatched our frugal meal the 
wind had risen to a gale that precluded all hope of making any further 
survey for the time ; I therefore determined on tracing tlic canal only 
as far as Medar, where Arabs are reported to be encamped, and, conse¬ 
quently, where we are sure of finding water, for our skins arc again 
empty. Leaving Chef at G.35, c. t., we continue our course with difii- 
cuUy from not being able to penetrate the dense mist occasioned by the 
gale ; the banks of the old stream, however, served as a guide. At 7, 
extensive ruins, stretching for a mile along the right bank of the Nahr- 
wan, now bearing the name of Zateriyeh, were passgd ; and in a 
quarter of an hour more another canal, the Tamerrah, with high 
mounds, similar to those composing the banks of the Chef, alfordcd a 
conspicuous mark for the theodolite. It could not be used, however, 
for we could nut see di.stinctly thirty yards around us, and as the day 
advanced it was evidently becoming more unfavourable, so, suspending 
further operations, we crossed the Nalirwan in the direction of Medar, 
determining to return to Tamerrah as soon as the weather allowed of 
operations being renewed. At 7.27, c. t., wc left Tamerrah, and, cross¬ 
ing the bed of the Nalirwan, reached some elevated mounds marking 
the former existence of a considerable city, now covered by them. The 
usual vestiges were profusely strewed in every direction over their 
surfaces, and, iu addition to these, the site exhibited large pieces of the 
friable deposit of slag in many places, showing that slag had abounded 
in the buried structures, or had been manufactured here for works in 
the vicinity. The glaxcd tile and jars were also abundant, and its half 
insulated position, bordered as it was on two sides by the waters of 
the ancient canal, would denote its importance as a city in the nourish¬ 
ing period of the canal. Its present name, Medar,* is but a modern 
appellation, and derived, I presume, from the fact of the Nalirwan curv¬ 
ing around the base of the city in a fantastic sweep, not observable in 
any other portion of its course. It is situate half a mile distant from the 
left bank of the Nahrwan, and on a clear morning some ruins to the 
eastward, called by the Arabs El EJreb,f can be distinctly seen. These 
are reported as extensive, and as built of hewn stone. I am at a loss, 
however, to know from whence it was watered, nor could the Arabs 

* Hedu in Arabic signifies a circle,” or the "centra of a circle,” also " place of tamiog.” 

t This word is probably a corrupted form for £1 Akrub, " the scorpion.” 
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inform me, though they say a large canal exists in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 1 purpose -visiting the place at a future period. 

With much dilHculty the tent was pitched, as a threatening sky fore¬ 
boded rain. The strong gusts of Avind that we were exposed to kept 
US in constant alarm for its safety, and on one or two occasions it had 
nearly been carried off by the howling blast. As sunset approached 
the cold became severe, for the cutting breeze searched through our 
light clothing, and the servants of the party, exposed as they were with¬ 
out any covering, felt its effects in a twofold degree. Huddled up in a 
mass under (he lec of the small Bcchoba, we could hear their teeth 
chattering with the cold, and I gladly availed myself of the proximity 
of a few Arabs, who were encamped in a hollow of the mounds, to 
purchase a sheep for ihcir ontcrluinment. A kid and a miserably lean 
goat were all that wc could obtain, but they served to excite an activity 
in the party, and a tolerable meal, after the tire was once kindled 
(a matter of Riuch dilBculty), soon raised the thermometer of their 
spirits. We were, however, badly enough off for water, for none was 
obtainable beyond some stagnant rain-water (having now the con¬ 
sistence of mud) that had collected to the depth of a few inches in a 
neighbouring pool. By holding the nose and making use of the teeth as 
a strainer, the cllluvia and insects with which it abounded were avoid¬ 
ed, and a salisfaclory but by no means palatable draught was secured. 
When the flocks returned to the tents in (he evening wc were further re¬ 
galed with copious bowlsuf pure milk and the refreshing Leban* provid¬ 
ed by the hospitality of our entertainers. These are a small family of the 
Baffafch, who have had some matrimonial dispute with the larger portion 
of the tribe, and have settled apart until the differences be adjusted. 

During the night we had squalls from every part of the compass, with 
loud peals of thunder attended by lightning and some rain. This latter 
brought old Subba to seek shelter under the canvas, for (a martyr to 
rheumatism) he dreaded its attacks. The confined space of the lent, 
piled up as it was with the saddles of the party and the instruments, in 
addition to my companion and myself occupying a recumbent position, 
AVould not admit of a third with convenience. The old Sheikh, how¬ 
ever, found room enough between us to assume a squatting posture on 
his hams, and, consoling himself by puffing at his short Sibeel, buried 
in his left hand, was not a bad resemblance of the incubus attendant on 
nightmare, especially when the lightning, making the darkness but just 
visible, exposed his weather-beaten and grim aspect to our half-waking 
and disturbed fancies. 

* licbnn, milk formed into a sour curd by the addition of rennet, and ia a very refreshing 
and wimleauinc bovemge, esiKwially when enjoying the abstemious regimen inseparable from 
life on the Desert. . 
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A hard squall at daybreak from the north-west dispersed the heavy 
clouds, and a brilliant morning, as usual in this climate, succeeded to 
the oppressive and leaden sky of yesterday. Surrounding objects were 
rendered more than usually distinct, and 1 obtained from the most ele¬ 
vated part of the mounds of Medar a good round of angles, with the 
theodolite set 260’ on the centre of the great arch at Ctesiphon. The 
following objects were observed 


0 near limb for Azimuth*. 249*3' 

0 altitude lower limb for ditto. 101/5 

Ruins of El Ejreb, said to be a large city. 211*48 

Minaret of Aberta on the Nahrwan. 263*58 

Sisobaneh, the first lateral duct on the left or east bank of 

the Nahrwan. 242*45 

Baayr, high part; an inland canal. 247*58 

Abu Tamerrah, canal of yesterday.. 30*53 

Ohef, high part.■. 58*23 

Magnetic north. 811*00 


Leaving the tent and baggage to follow, we rode to the Tamerrah 
canal,! setting the theodolite 360^ on to Joziyeli ruins, the follow¬ 
ing objects bisected as follows 


Chef, high part and station. 347*58' 

Abu Ghubbeyr. 308*25 

Mismai station. 805*40 

Tak Kesra, arch of Ctesiphon. 274*49*30 

Direction of the Tamerrah canal. 221*00 

Aberta minaret on the Nahrwan. 174*59 

Sisobaneh, high part. 174*45 

Medar, place of observation. 127*57 

Direction of the Nahrwan’s bed. 148*00 

Magnetic north. 301*30 


Quitting the Tamerrah canal at 2.50, after being rejoined by the 
party, we continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, now about 100 yards 
broad, in the direction given above by theodolite. In this part of the 
old canal the bed exhibits at present a sea of waving vegetation, for the 
spring crops are arriving at maturity without being dependent on 
artiheial irrigation. These beds of ancient streams arc well adapted 

* March 6th, 184^. 

t I am iDcliDed to think the old name of the Diyaleh, or of that part included between the 
town of Bakuba and the modem Sifweh, known to the ancienta aa the Tamerrah, haa reverted 
to this canal. It ia, however, mere conjecture from the aimilarity of the namea. Tamerrah of 
the Arab MSS. ia, I believe, of Syriac origin. 
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for this species of cultivation, termed Baym* by the Arabs, and, more* 
over, well suited to the wants of an idle race like the predatory fribes, 
who do not fail to take advantage of the bounty of Nature in this respect. 
In these old beds, and, indeed, in every hollow that absorbs moisture, 
the tribes sow at random a quantity of grain, leaving it to Nature either to 
ripen or perish. So prolific is the soil, however, that, except in seasons 
of great drought, a rich crop is obtained with only the labour required 
for the distribution of the seed. A wet winter, indeed, brings an 
abundant harvest to the nomade families, and some species of grain, 
like the black barley, attains perfection by the humidity of the dews 
alone. Thus Nature, in these otherwise arid wastes, in some measure 
provides, for the idle and most needy of her children, a remedy against 
immediate Marvatlon, and they fail not to reap it, however scanty it may 
be. This year promises lo be a very favourable one, and the prospect 
of the Arab, that has in this respect been miserably bad the last two 
years, is coiCicquently brightening with the spring. It is the theme 
of delight dwelt upon in every evening Mcjlisf of the tribes, and to 
witness the scenes of distress last year in the Pachalic would make 
any one a participator in the universal joy. 

At 3.80, or, at the pace we came, llirec geographical miles distant 
from Tamerrah, the first of the branches from the left or cast bank of the 
Nahrwan was arrived at. It bears the name of Sisobaneli at the pre¬ 
sent time, and its direction W'ill be seen by the following angles taken 
with the theodolite from its most elevated part,—the instrument set SGO’’ 
to the station on the Tamerrah canal :— 


Magnetic north by the needle . 89?30' 

Tel Ainr, a conspicuous mark... 327*00 

Bend of the Nahrwan. 267*00 

Tel Baayr, at the entrance to the canal of the same name, 

reported to extend to Ctesiphon. 246*09 

Minaret of the ancient town of Aberta. 219*30 

Direction of the Sisobanch branch. 192*00 

Medar, station on the ruins of. 11*46 


Tellul* Ejreb and Abu Kcllak in a line, the latter two 

miles distant, the former the site of an extensive city... 152*41 

* Literally means “ cropa reared by gentle and constant raint,” and fur this species of harvest 
is peculiarly applicable. 

t ** Assembly.” 

1 fjj^ Tellul is the plursl form of the Arabic (13 Tell, an ** eminence” or ” mound,” and in 
thU country of vast plains, where seen, are entirely artificial. Beneath them are entombed 
many an interesting relic. The antiquarian sighs, as he wanders over and around them, at his 
inability to fathom their mysterious contents. 
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Here the Nahrwan makes a curve to the south, and in this part of its 
couri/l resembles, in its sinuosities, the bed of a natural river. At 4.10 
we left Sisobaneh, and in twenty minutes reached the entrance of the 
Baayr canal, being a cot from the right bank of the stream. Its direc¬ 
tion is 207°, and from it Sisobaneh is 323‘’, and ^berta minaret 123|° 
of the prismatic compass. Remounting at 4.3o, and keeping the righ^ 
bank of the Nahrwan at a mile distant from the Baayr canal, the ruins 
of an extensive town commence and extend on to three canals called 
Ramaylat, separate from each other a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

At 5.12 the lower of these canals was passed, and from it Aberta 
bears 117^, and its direction is 190°. A continued lino of ruins occu¬ 
pies the space between these branches of the Nahrwan, and points to 
the locality as having been a very populous one. Nothing, however, 
was observable beyond the usual remains so often described. Opposite 
to these, on the left bank of the old stream, is an offshoot termed Sadr, 
the second on this side of the Nahrwan. Its direction i.s 77°, and 
Aberta bears from it IIS'*, and immediately below it the ruins of this 
city are entered upon, consisting of disordered heaps of brickwork, that 
extend fur three miles along the east bank of the ancient stream. We 
reached the only erect portion at 5.50, and I w.is enabled to obtain 
the meridional altitude of the 0 as 101° 44' 48', making its latitude 
S3°14'17' north. 

Aberta is the only position on the Nahrwan that has retained the name 
it was known by among the early Arab geographers, and must have 
been a considerable city in the flourishing period of the canal. The 
mounds formed by its fallen buildings are seen covered with masses of 
brickwork on either side of the erect pile for a distance of a mile and a 
half, and their appearance, as well as the retention of the name, would 
indicate that it was the last inhabited of the many towns that formerly 
occupied the margin of the old stream. In Arabic Aberta* signifies the 
« place of crossing,” and its site was perhaps selected as being directly 
on the high road from the north-east provinces of Persia to the capital 
of Cfcsiphon, from which city it was distant but seventeen geogra¬ 
phical miles : it had perhaps another name in the era of the Sassanians. 
It is at present remarkable only as the only spot on the whole line of 
canal where a piece of a fabric retains an erect position. When seen 
from a distance this resembles a minaret, and is termed, inconsequence, 
Minarch by the Arabs. It appears to me, however, to have been a por¬ 


tion of a massive wall through which a perpendicular shaft was con¬ 
structed, but for what purpose, unless for use as a*well, I am at a loss to 


determine. A portion of its cavity still remains, showing a neat and 


compact style of brickwork. I tried hard to ascend the pile, but the 


% jja Abr.“tford.” 
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bricks were so rotten that they crumbled away with my weight, and 
was, therefore, disappointed in obtaining a sight of the great alch of 
Ctesiphon, for some high mounds of intervening canals obstructed the 
view from its base. This building occupies the centre of the town. 

At Aberta the bc^of thcNahrwan takes a corresponding but opposite 
curve to that at Sisobaneh. The right bank opposite to the town exhi¬ 
bits a few traces of buildings, but not of any extent, and in the bight 
two canals, termed Naajeh, irrigated the country in a direction of 130^. 
From the point of their junction with the Nahrwan a canal called Abu 
Siinsim bears by compass 102**, and Aberta pile 44**, half a mile distant; 
between the Naajeh and the Rumcylat canals the Nahrwan keeps a 
wavy direction of 305®. 

An abundance of water from the collected rains occupies the bed of 
the ancient stream. This and the rich grass meadows that border on 
the canal have invited a large party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. 
Thcirblack tents dot the grassy glades in various directions, and immense 
herds of their camels arc seen grazing on the adjoining wastes, for they 
prefer the prickly thorn of the sterile portion to the soft herbage of the 
more verdant soil. The tribe is a distant branch of the Daffafeh, but, 
unlike them, they do not cultivate large tracts, but depend for a liveli- 
liood on the productions of their herds and kine, and on the Daym 
crops which arc thriving well in this portion of the canal. Wc found 
thorn very civil, and their appearance, arms, and dress bespeak an in¬ 
dependence and wealth superior to any other Arabs I have seen to the 
sonth of Baghdad. Their Sheikh was absent on a hunting excursion, 
and, though without any immediate controlling power, I found them as 
tractable as could be wished, for they readily sat down when I was ob¬ 
serving, so as not to shake the mercury in the horizon, which they did 
materially while moving about, and were otherwise disposed to forward 
our views by assisting us to ascend the pile, and in measuring the 
breadth of the canal. In return 1 promised them ^ plentiful Daym 
harvest; at least, I said the sun predicted it. I could not be far wrong 
in my conclusions for the crop was already plentiful, and they, simple 
minded as they are generally, were pleased with anything that was in 
accordance with their wishes. 

A few stones scratched with some rndc devices, and an earthen saucer 
inscribed with Pehlevi or Sabean writing, used in former ages for cover¬ 
ing the mouths of sepulchral vases, were offered for sale, but, what I 
deemed an exorbitant price being asked, they were refused. The saucer, 
after depreciating its* value, I secured; but the stupid fellow to who.se 
care I consigned it, from a belief that my disregard of it was real, would 
not trouble himself with carrying it and threw it away on the road, to my 
great annoyance, whereas my protestations of its worthlessness were 
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only feigned, so as to prevent the Arabs supposing that we entertained 
any ^reat value for antiquitieH. 

Having refreshed our cattle with a three hours’ rest, we again took the 
saddle at 9.10, c. t., proceeding in the bed of the Nahrwan to Abu Sim- 
sim, a branch thrown utT from the left bank. This we reached in forty 
minutes, passing a similar canal half way between our present station 
and the lower part of the Aberta ruins. From .\bu Simsim the pile of 
Abcrta bears 289^ 30^ and the direction of the canal is 84°, the direction 
of the bed of the Nahrwan onwards being 131°. Proceeding on at 
9.30 at a faster pace, still in the bed of the Nahrwan, in seventeen mi¬ 
nutes ascended some elevated tiimali on the right bank of the canal, 
whose appearance, in my opinion, denotes an age anterior to the other 
ruins we have passed. Of a greater height than other mounds on 
canal, they expose but few bricks thinly scattered on their .surface, a sign 
of a greater antiquity, for the buildings lie buried under an accumulated 
soil. The fort, or whatever occn))ied this site, formed a large quadrangle, 
each of its sides being about 000 yards in length. In the interior two 
deep and circular hollows resemble amphitheatres, or the beds of arti¬ 
ficial lakes, and at present the verdant appearance of their surfaces has 
a pretty effect when contrasted with the barren sides of the tumuli encir¬ 
cling them. The ruin is at present known by the name of Tel Tubbel, 
an insignificant modern appellation signifying the mound of the drum.” 
The few bricks seen arc of larger proportions than those used in other 
ruined edifices on the Nahrwan, but wc could not discover any character. 

Leaving Tel Tubbel, a canal running In a direction of 115°, called 
Nahr Abu Kelb, and emanating from the left bank of the old bed, was 
passed. It is a mile below the former, and the Nahrwan takes a bend 
to the south-south-west just below its entrance. At twenty-two, twenty- 
.six, and thirty-eight minutes distant respectively from this station, 
three canals, that irrigated the country in a line of 225° and 103°, are 
cut from the right hank of the Nahrwan, and seven minutes further 
on another canal left the left bank of the old stream. They all bear 
the name of 2ahrch, and from the lower one Aberta bears 317®30'; 
Kanatir, 139° 30'; Kehkhameli, a high isolated mound, 123°; Maf- 
talawi canals, 154°; and the direction of itself is 112°30'. Went 
on again at 10.48, at a fast pace, in a straight line for the Mattalawi 
mounds. At 11 passed the ruins of a large town on the left bank, and 
in five minutes more the remains of piers on both sides of the old bed 
showed that it was here spanned by a bridge. The town, if wc may 
judge from the ruins, was of considerable extent, and the construction 
of the piers of the bridge is massive and neat. Singular enough, the 
Arabs have no name'for these remains, or they had forgotten it, but I am 
told the ruins, by mutual agreement of the parties, mark the boundaries 
14 6 
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of the Nlyadat and i!ie Sliarnmar Togh Daym cultivations. I asked of 
the ^nidt* if the Ciovernincnt of the country had any knowledge of these 
territorial compacts, and whether they were ratified by authority. This 
was a signal for a*deriding laugh from my Arab friends, and the chief 
answered, “We never consult Pachas on the subject!’’ 

At the bridge, or rather at the spot where it formerly stood, I ascer¬ 
tained the brejuhh of the Nahrwim’s bed as lOo yards, and at 11.12 
eoiitiiitied onr ambling ])acc of four and a half geographical miles per 
hour ill a direct line for the Mattalawi branches, leaving the bed of the 
stream a little to the right of our course. At 11.30 wc stood on the 
summit of those mounds, which arc cm the right bank of the canal. 
Two other cuts arc^ seen running nearly parallel with the eastern one at 
a distance of a quarter and half a mile, to which my guide attached the 
same name of Mattalawi. The bed of the Nahrwari, from the old bridge, 
continues lu a south by cast und soulli-south-east course to the western 
of these sister canals. Jt then becomc.s more serpentine than in any 
])art of its course, for it winds to east and north, and back again to the 
south-east, and, passing the Mattalawi oflshoots, continues its fantastic 
windings (which a]>pear to have Ixmmi designe<l for the purpose of break¬ 
ing the force of the stream on the Kanaiir works) half a mile further to 
the north-eastward, and there a canal, bearing from this spot 14®, is cut 
from the left bank in a direction of 131®. 'f'he line of the Mattalawi 
canals is from tfiO'" to 100®, and Aberta pile is seen bearing 323®, the 
station on the Zahreh branch being at the same lime 334^®. A bend of 
the Nahrwan to the south sweeps bae.k to within a quarter of a mile of 
our position, and the high mounds of the Kanatir conduits bisect 124^®. 
Avoiding the curves of the old bed, at 11.39 we crossed east-south-east 
to the bend aliuded to above, and then pursued its direction, which was 
cast-sontli-cast and south-east. At 12 five canals were passed, which, 
like radii, arc thrown ofl' from cither side of the Nahrwan from a bend 
■which the old bed makes to the cast, and at 12.15, c. t., we encamped 
at Kanatir, mnch fatigued ; for what with riding, the frequent mount¬ 
ing and dismounting necessary to the observations at every canal, and 
the exertions required to scramble up the steep sides of the many arti¬ 
ficial works, wc had had a laborious day’s march. 

The carpets were scarcely spread, and the mules divested of their 
loads, than we had a good specimen of the innate disposition of the 
Arab for preying on his fellow man, and appropriating to himself the 
property of others not akin to him. Hitherto wo had been in the Daffafeh 
territory, and our guide, being of that tribe, had strenuously urged my 
interference to prevent the destruction of the Daym crops in the bed 
of the Nahrwan by the cattle we had with us, and whose owners, after 
‘wc were asleep, had (to save the barley they had brought with them) 
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been in the habit of allowing them to seek their food, at will, among 
the green corn of the tribe. Of course I prohibited the theft, and the 
animals afterwards were prevented from straying, to the mortifica* 
tion of the muleteers and the satisfaction of iny Dalfaf^h friend, Dagimr. 
We had no sooner encamped, hownvA in the Sharamar Togh di.stricts, 
south of the boundary I have mentioned, than the whole of the horses 
were turned adrift in the rich crops of the tribe, and had already 
commenced an extensive destruction. By threats I succeeded in with¬ 
drawing the cattle ofihc muleteers, but the horses of rny Dafiafeh guide 
and his son had their full ding, against all my remonstrances, until the 
tnorning, notwithstanding it was himself that had urged tlie injur^^ono 
to his tribe on the preceding evening by the ravages of the beasts. I en¬ 
deavoured to show him the inconsistency of such conduct, but all I could 
elicit was, the thievish character of the Shammar Togh made their 
properly lawful to the universe. The "DalVafch were relorted-on as worse 
than the Shammar Togh ; but Daghar, little caring for the opinion of 
others as to the character of the tribe he belonged to, was only con¬ 
vinced that any loss it sustained aH'ected him individually, while, on the 
other hand, he regarded a successful larceny in which he was concerned 
upon the Shammar as an undertaking of which any one miglit be proud. 
With these ideas it was ustdess arguing any further, but recalling a 
promise that 1 made, of presenting liitn witli a saddle on the completion 
of the journey, had afterwards the desired effect. Such is, however, 
Arab character, and so deeply rooted is the propensity for plunder, that 
it is inherent in his nature and fostered by his early tuition. Thai and 
lying, the worst vices of onr social code, are vi«‘wed, indeed, by the 
Arabs as speci.al gifts, and are valued according to the degree of suc¬ 
cess attendant iipoti their erriployment. Perfection in them is considered 
talent, while the blunderer and unskilful may be classed as on a pur 
with the illiterate and clumsy of the Kuropcan community. The former 
comprise the influential and diplomatic body of the tribe, while to the 
latter is confided the care and conduct of the cattle and the camp. 

The numerous immense canals thrown off from the Nahrwan in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kanutir would point out the district 
in which it was situate as a thriving and densely populated one, 
even did not the mounds on either side attest the fact. We have 
evidence, too, in a noble structure in the middle of the Nahrwan, 
of its people having attained a considerable skill in hydraulic science, 
and in the construction of works capable of resisting the force of an 
impetuous stream. On either bank of the Nahrwan at Kanatir* solid 

* jh Ui ** The bridges,” and the plural form of Kantareh; a name wrongly applied by the 
SDodema to dams as well as to bridges. 

The sketch and ground-plan will give an idea of these w orks. 
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walls of wclUconstructed brick gracinaliy approach each other at 
their extremities near the centre of the bed of the old stream, and were 
connected by a darn at right angles to them of the same solid materials. 
Stout buttresses, at convenient and appropriate distances, support these 
walls; that on the right bank bcin^ built parallel to it, while the left one 
forms a basindlko curve, having a solid brick rampart of 90 feet square at 
its extremity. On either side of the dam, sluices 20 feet wide admitted 
or controlled the supply of water to the south. The length of the side 
walls I ascertained as 870 feet, but that on tlic right bank has only 270 
feet exposed, the rest being covered by drift sand that has accumulated 
upoAl. Both are of irregular elevation, from 18 feel at the dam to 11 feet 
at their extremities, and the breadth of the eastern wall is in some places 
as much as 7/3 feet, particularly where it was connected with the massive 
rampart I have described. The opposite one, however, is but 12 feet 
in thickness;but where the buttresses adjoin it attains to 22 and 29 feet, 
and the space occupied by the dam is 110 feet, including the sluices at 
either end of it. The lower parts of these arc considerably above the 
surface of the bed, and open high up upon the dam, showing the water 
to have been generally at a high level. The dam and that part of the 
side walls that was exposed to the action of the water arc ingeniously 
constructed to prevent the abrading ellccls of the boisterous torrent that 
had to be confined, and the former, supported by piers at its back, ex¬ 
hibits a firmly cemented and compact structure. Where the fall of the 
water impinged on the material wc see the bricks placed on their edges, 
as they would be fractured by its weight were the flat surfaces exposed 
to the shock ; and over the whole, to render it the more strong and 
durable, an artlBcial concrete, composed of fine lime and large pebbles, 
having in their interstices a minuter species, is spread, and forms a 
homogeneous mass well adapted for resisting so destructive an clement 
as the superincumbent water that found its way over the dam in the 
winter and spring freshes, and fell, doubtless, with a stunning force on 
the supporting piers below. The bricks used in the fabric arc exactly one 
foot square, kilo-burnt, and so hard that it is dilficult at the present lime 
even to detach or break them. Independent of the Nahrwan itself, if 
we compare the material seen at Kanatir, and its adaptation to the great 
work it was designed for, in modern manufacture and modern engineer¬ 
ing, we have satisfactory but lamentable evidence of the great deprecia¬ 
tion that the people and the country have undergone in a few centuries. 
Had the apathetic Pachas that have successively governed the country 
but paid a visit to this spot and contemplated the work before them, 
they might have saved the State a considerable item of expenditure, and, 
moreover, have obtained a lesson in the construction of dams that would 
have benefi|ed the country, inasmuch as the crops that are annually 
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swept away by the bursting of the paltry works in their vicinity would 
have been saved, and the oppressed people have been spared an endless 
amount of compulsory labour. The late abortive and vexatious attempts 
at damming the minor canals in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, though 
superintended personally by the Pacha, reflect sadly on the state of 
science in Turkish Arabia at the present period. 

The purpose for which the works at Kanatir was designed must now 
be considered, and it appears evident to me, while examining the 
surrounding country, that the plains lying in the direction we have 
hitherto followed the Nahrwan have an increased dip immediately 
below the Kanatir works. In excavating the Nahrwan originally from 
the general level of the vast plains, it was, 1 suppose, unnecessary to do 
more than follow the natural channel the fluid was inclined to lake so 
long as it maintained a controllable career and answered for the irriga¬ 
tion of a large tract. This it appears to have done as far as Kanatir, 
but here an increasing declination would, if the stream were allowed 
a full latitude, have diverted its usefulness into an impetuous and 
destructive clement. It was essential then to restrain its further pas¬ 
sage in the direction it had previously taken, but, at the same time, 
to admit a governable portion of the fluid for cultivation, and for the sup¬ 
port of life in the lower villages, whose lands were disposed to invite it; 
hence the obstruction we see erected here and the utility of the sluices. 
Further, to support this view of the case, we see an opening on the left bank 
of the Nahrwan, about 300 yards north of the work, equal in size to the 
Nahrwan itself, and running on a higher level than the bed below the 
dam. This must have received the greatest portion of the stream, and, 
I presume, therefore, it was the continuation of the original Nahrwan 
that is represented by the Arab MSS. to have flowed to the south-east 
ofBadrai; while the deep bed below the.dam, bearing the name of 
Nahrwan at present, I conclude to correspond with that portion of the 
canal that is described by the Arab geographers as to have been last in 
operation, and whose limit extended to Jumbil, and subsequently, on its 
decay, as far as Jarjaraiych only.* The more northern opening that I 
have described 4s named by the modern Arabs Shat el Freyeh.f They 
describe it as extending to the south-eastward as far as a place called 
Karail beni Syed, in the direction of Badrai, and if this branch were 

* See quotation from Yakut's Epitome, at pp. 58 and 59. 

t Shat kJ* signifies ** river,” but I cannot find a meaning for Freyeh, unless it be a deriva¬ 
tive from the Arabic ji implying ” rent” or ” burst.” In this case, were the meaning lite¬ 
rally adopted, it would overthrow the theory 1 have advanced, and the ^stmetion of the 
Nahrwan would be then attributable to the opening of the Shat el Freyeh. The old records, 
however, describing the Nahrwan’t original limit as extending below Badrai, would incline 
to the view I bare taken. 
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1 ‘eally tho continuation of the Nahrwan, the destruction of the dam, 
either hy violence or by neglected repair, admitting the water unre¬ 
strained into the low country, will fully account for its early obliteration 
and the extinction of its proper name, as that would naturally attach 
itself to the arm that was longest in existence. 

The works at Kanatir, indeed, must be regarded as types of the energy 
of the period, for, in addition to the skilfully raised dam, we find exca¬ 
vated channels of considerable depth and extent for dispersing the waters 
over a large space. These, emanating from the Nahrwan, are disposed 
in well-arranged ramifications to the north of the dam, and show that the 
supply in the Nahrwan, by incansoflhc fabric, was copiously maintained 
at this spot, otherwise so many absorbents could nut have been provided 
for. Those immediately north of the obstruction, and intermediate be¬ 
tween it and the opening of the Shat el Freyeh, have also well-construct¬ 
ed dikes across their entrances, for regulating the desired amount of 
water, and appear to me to have been used more as discharge valves 
than as irrigants, when any extraordinary pressure threatened the safety 
of the structure beyond. The embankments of these lateral ducts are the 
highest objects in the country, and at Kanatir the mounds forming them 
attain a greater elevation than in any other part, for here they rise be¬ 
tween 70 and 80 feet above the level of the adjoining plains. To an 
experienced observer, indeed, it seems surprising that these ofi'shouts 
should be girt in by such formidable embankments, while the great 
artery from which they derived their supply is bounded by insignificant 
margins, scarcely exceeding in any part of its lower course the level of 
the contiguous districts. The course, however, of the great conduit 
through the country being in the line of depression of its soils, gave a 
rapidity to its stream that kept it at all times free from deposits, while 
that of its lateral ducts, being slightly at variance with Nature’s laws, 
caused impediments to the free passage of the fiuid, and sedimentary 
deposits, had they not been speedily cleared, would have destroyed 
their utility. To the constant dredgings they underwent and the ac¬ 
cumulation of the abstracted matter year by year, therefore, must be 
ascribed the lofty eminences that flank them. From-the summit of 
that adjoining the dam I obtained a good view, and the following angles 
by theodolite set 360® to the minaret of Abcrta* were obtained ;— 

Direction of the Nahrwan. 356?18' 

Fort Shammer on the Tigris. 281*40 

* On protrtetiog the work subsequently, it appeared that I had mistaken some other object 
for Aberta minoret. Some heavy clouds being in the direction, and from the distance it was off, 

I am convinced it Qould not, under the droumstnncee, have been seen. The error will, however, 
only affect the bearing of Aberta; all other placet will have their relative angular value with 
•each other, and*the position of Kanatir is determined independent of the mistaken o^ct. 
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Tomb of Zajal Arafan. 278?2' 

Baghdadiyeh fort) doorway . 276*80 

Meyahl] canal . 201*17 

Aghab mound and canal on right bank . 193*00 

Sumakcli, ruins on loft bank of Nahrwan. 191*09 

0 near limb for azimuth*. 162*08 

© altitude lower limb for ditto. 14*55 

Rekhameli mound. 82*6 

Direction of the Shat cl Freyeh.(approx.) 148*30 


I obtained also a good meridian altitude of a Canis Majoria as 
80°4C'OSM making the latitude of the dam 33^0'49“^ north 

Leaving Kanatir at 3.85, c. t., and going at an amble of four and a 
half geographical miles per hour, we reached the high mounds called 
Sumakch at 4.10. These consist of ruins on either bank of the old 
stream, so thickly heaped together as to become a wilderness of brick¬ 
work extending from Kanatir to half a mile below the spot we were upon, 
and inland about three quarters of a mile from the margin of the canal. 
The mounds composed of the ruined edihees are at least 50 feet high. 
1 consider Suinakeh to have been the most extensively populated city, or 
cities, on the whole line of the canal, and from the circumstance of both 
banks exhibiting nearly an equal amount of remains, I am inclined to 
view the locality as the site of Askaf beni ,Toncyd4 of the Arab MSS. 
From Sumakch two high isolated mounds on the plains to the cast, said 
by the Arabs to be on tlie banks of the Shat cl Freyeh, and named 
Mesrur el Freyeh Kebir, and Mesrur el Freyeh Saghir, were observed as 
52® and 68® by prismatic compass. Between Sumakch and Kanatir 
some remains on the margin of the Nahrwan led me to the belief that 
the stream was here spanned by a bridge, for some massive portions of 
brick resembling piers were distinct enough. The Arabs of my parly, 
though looking at the vestiges with astonishment, and evidently absorbed 
in considering the past and present state of the land they now occupy, 
console themselves for the loss of its streams and its pleasant Belds, 
with the reflection that the race who inhabited the fallen structures, and 
the hands that raised them, were an idolatrous spawn, justly swept from 
the face of the country by the sword of the true believers. The univer¬ 
sal and unsatisfactory era, termed by the present miserable occupants 
Ayam el Jahiliych,§ or the days of ignorance,” the period prior to the 

* March 7th, 1849, a. m. 

t March Cth, 1849, p. m. 

$ Refer to p. 38 and note * of the same page. 

$ A period, according to the illiterate Arabs, extending from the creation to the birth of 
Mahomed, at which time true knowkdge was first given to the world. The latter event ia de¬ 
signated by these bigoted people as the ** era of light,’* and though the darkness it spread over 
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rise of Mahomcdanism, is, by tlie Arabs, and with jastice too, given as 
the epoch of their prosperity, but it was, I confess, somewhat sickening 
to hear iny ragged companions harping upon the prowess of their 
ancestors, whose influx had put a stop to activity and changed a coun¬ 
try of universal plenty into one of poverty and desolation. The off¬ 
spring of the locust was, indeed, beside me, and, in contemplating the 
peculiar structure of its nature, I was not at a loss lo account for the 
blight and desolation around me. 

Left Sumakeh at 4.30, and continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, 
’ whose banks arc now much broken and somewhat lower than the 
country on the left bank. From these uplands the stream must have 
received considerable contributions in heavy rains, and a proof of the 
greater declivity of its bed here is the collected rain of winter lodging 
in this part; whereas above Kanatir, excepting at Aberta, we could not 
find a single pool. Here a good supply exists, though no rains of 
consequence have fallen for a month, and the wild fowl, therefore, 
congregate near the spot. We saw many ducks, a few snipe, and some 
Hubara;* a large wild cat too, named by the Arabs Bazun el Bir, 
was chased among the ruins, but soon earthed itself in one of the 
numerous holes with which they abound. At 5.12 the course of the 
Nahrwan trending more to the south, we left its bed and rode over the 
tine plain direct for the mound termed Meyahh, having passed at 5.5 
a branch canal from the left bank named Nahr ar Reshid, that takes 
an easterly direction, another similar one on the right bank that watered 
the country in a line of 183°, termed Aghab, being a mile distant. Its 
bearing is given from Kanatir. At 5.53 arrived at Meyahh, a high 
mound situate at a point where a large canal coming from the north- 
north-west (probably from the Nahr ar Reshid) bifurcated. The true 
directions of these are given in the following angles taken by theodolite 
set 360"* to the masthead of the Nitocris at anchor at Branej on the 
Tigris, and whose signal Hags we have just now descried on the distant 
horizon. The observations are indifferent, for the sky suddenly became 
obscured, and a partial rain fell at intervals that prevented a good 

the previoui glory of Asia ia palpably visible to the eye of the helieveri still the sense is fetter¬ 
ed with the conviction that no good existed prior to the advent of the great refonner of Arabia. 
The paradoxical faith of the Arab, indeed, is a peculiar one, and referable, in my opinion, to a 
singular organization of mind that will not admit of free agency as far as hit doctrines are 
concerned. In all other respects be ia the child of impulses, lawless in his aedons as ungovern¬ 
able in his passions. Bating yet confiding, proud and mean alternately to a degree, he still 
clmmi our respect as a being who, amid universal change, has alone retained an integii^ of 
character, bad though it be, and a singular adherence to the primitive habits of our race. 

* A species of bustard of very fine flavour, and a fiiTOurite bird among the hawking com¬ 
munity of Araba., 
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latitude being obtained. The approximate meridian altitude gave 

il as.*.. a3;59Mr/N. 

Kabr llarbi. 333*23 

Sumakeli . 13o‘f^ 

The line of the Meyahh canal to the north. 140*00 

„ „ its eastern fork. 300 00 

„ „ its western „ . 341*00 


The Nitocris at the same lime being by prismatic compass 202]°, and 
the Nahrwan’s bed west of the station one mile distant. 

At 6.47, c. T., quitting Meyahh we kept a direction of south*south- 
west, and soon met the bed of the Nahrwan. By this time a brisk rain 
had set in and rendered everything indistinct. The lino of the canal is, 
however, nearly straight in this part, and cuntiimcs so to Imam Itnlikh, 
where I left off the examination on my last visit. Half a mile north 
of Kabr Harbi, jnst above the canals that leave llie Nahrwan in this 
vicinity, the remains of brick buildings were observed on cither side of 
the canal. Passing these we encamped at Kabr Harbi on a wet after¬ 
noon, but a north-we.sier clearing the atmosphere towards sunset, I was 
enabled to obtain the following angles by (hcodolitc 360'^ set to the 
Nitocris’ masthead, in her former position on the Tigris 


Jlnmanych minaret in Mesopotamia . 327?21' 

High ))!irl (station) on Meyahh canal. 123*1R 

0 upper limb for azimuth*. 0*52 

0 near limb for ditto. 32 04 


A ntl thus the portion of the canal south-east of the Diyaloh river, and the 
part to which the name of Nahrwan was in ancient times applicable 
only, is completed. 

March 8IA.—Struck the tent, and made a start for the vessel over 
n (amntry that has been Hooded from the neighbouring marshes around 
the old Christian city of Dcir el Akul. We passed just to the .«oulli 
of the fantastic watercourse known as the Shat el Shcylch, spoken of on 
rny former visit, and, without seeing anything worthy of notice, beyond 
the extreme desolation, in an hour we reached the mounds known as 
the C|ubbe]itt Bokhaleh on the cast bank of the Tigris. From thence, 
finding the ruined mounds of Deir accessible, the marsh generally sur¬ 
rounding it having dried up, we went on to examine the vestiges of the 
interesting city, and in another hour ascended the mounds that enclose 
its venerable buildings. The town must have been of great extent. 
At present I estimate the diameter of the space covered by their ruins 
* March 7th, p. m. 

t In endeavouring to give the proper orthography and sound of ^Vrabic names, or words 
commencing with (3 I have, at times, substituted the Q for the deep K, in order the better to 
convey the crow-like sound of the Anibic letter. 

1.5 b 
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at 1,000 yarOs. IirimonsD bricks, poilcry, and broken vases in great 
abundance, arc strewed over the surface of the mounds, which are of 
considerable clcvalion, though from the Tigris they have an insigniti- 
cant appearance, the ground on which they are situate being the bed 
of a vast alluvial basin, considerably lower than the banks of the river. 
I have at various times attempted to reach these ruins, but have been 
disappointed, from the swampy nature of the country encircling them. 
Jjasl year, however, owing to the Tigris not rising to its usual height, 
the marsh was left without its supply and was soon absorbed. Deir is 
the name these mounds at present bear among the Arabs, but the geo* 
grapliors and historians write it as Deir cl Akul, “ the abode of the camcl- 
thorn,’* from its being a favourite locality of the plant. The dry bed of 
the marsh in now tliiekly spread over with the annoying but useful 
shrub, and caused great irritation to our horses* feet as we came along. 
The term Deir was originally applied, I believe, to the early nunneries 
and monasteries founded by the Christian Arabs, and, in those primitive 
days of Christianity, Deir cl Akul was a celebrated abode of sanctity 
and learning. A quadrangular line of mounds enclosing a courtyard 
In the centre of the ruined town will perhaps indicate the site of the 
convent in which the pious sisters were immured. Stained glass of a 
superior manufacture was observed in many places, and some copper 
coins, too much corroded to decipher cither legend or figure, were ob¬ 
tained by turning up the bricks on the surface of the mound, but not 
without risk of being slung, for large and venomous black scorpions 
were disturbed in great numbers, just recovering from the torpor they 
had existed in throughout the winter. 

The theodolite gave the following angles from the highest mound on 
March 16lh, on which day I again visited the spot, the former day 
being hazy and few objects discernible, the instrument set 3G0° on the 
fort of Baglidadiych 


Magnetic north... 304?00'00^ 

Taj tomb.. 7*56 00 

KabrHarbi. 120-31-30 

Sun’s near limb for azimuth. 155*55 00 

Ditto altitude lower limb. 6*58 00 

Humanyeh minaret. 175*37*00 

Sheymiych mound. 179*52'00 

Fire temple at Humanyeh. 230*26*00 

Centre of Sheikh Fallal’s fort. 316*14*30 


The meridian altitude of the sun on the former day* was observed as 
104°2'50', making its latitude 32°51'54' north. 


* March 8tli, 1848. 
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Erecting a pile from the fallen bricks, and placing a large tamarisk 
bush in its centre as a conspicuous mark for further observations, 
served to wile away the hours I was necessarily delayed for the noon 
latitude. The Arabs readily entered into my views, and all lent a hand 
in its construction, their usual dislike for labour of any kind being 
overcome by witnessing myself employed on the task. One by one 
they came and assisted in the building, and in a short time I had raised 
it as high as I required, the Arabs the while singing to their labour in 
united chorus. Had I asked their services for the menial purpose of 
carrying old bricks, they would have been denied, or would have been 
begrudged; and I merely relate the circumstance to show how soon 
these children of impulse may be brought to aid in any purpose by ox> 
ample, and by a good-humoured indulgence of their natural caprices. 
When neither goading nor money will secure the ends in view, these 
seldom fail; while, on the other hand, intemperance and haste serve only 
to widen the breach, and perhaps will end iq malual bad consequences. 
When the pile was finished tly usually grave “ lion,” at his own 
request, was assisted on to the top, and, drawing his sword, commenced 
a song and a caper that would have been worth a fortune to Catlin of 
Red Indian notoriety, the rest accompanying him in dot-and-go-one 
gyrations around the fabric, brandishing their naked weapons as in the 
sword dance, and vociferating in horrible cadence and ex-tempore song 
at the full capacity of their lungs. 

Tiic latitude obtained, wc turned our footsteps from the hallowed 
spot and made the best of our way to the vessel, now on her way up the 
reach of the Tigris to pick up the party, and in half an hour were again 
exchanging salutations with uur friends and shipmates. 

Having thus disposed of the Nahrwan Proper, I became anxious to 
trace the main conduit north of the Diyaleh, which at the present lime 
erroneously bears the same namc^ but which in early times possessed 
the discriminative appellation of Katul, and was further distinguished 
by tho affix of the royal title El Kesrawi of the Sassanian kings.* An 
opportunity was afforded shortly after my return from Basreh. Equipped, 
therefore, with my usual surveying apparatus, and, with the exception 
of Sheikh Subba, having nearly the same party as before, we left 
Baghdad on the 24th March. A few days previously the fine spring 
weather had been succeeded by a heavy south gale, that was attended 
by clouds of impalpable dust and an oppressive heat, that, as we anti¬ 
cipated, soon caused a rise in the waters of the Tigris, by thawing the 
masses of snow, reported as more than usually deep at the foot of the 
Taurus and on the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan. Two days of 
such weather, after the fine cold we had experienced, sufficed to con- 

* Making Katul cl Kearawi, See also preUmiaory remark*. 
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vert the usually placid sttcam into an impetuous and roaring river. 
As early as the 22nd March its average annual height had been attain* 
ed, and on the night of the 2drd the pressure was so great upon the 
“bunds” to the north of the city, that they gave way. The still rising 
waters thus found a vent, and the country in a few hours lay some feet 
deep in water. By noon, on the 24th, the flood had reached as far south 
as (jherarch, and in an hour or so threatened to surround and isolate 
Baghdad itself, by a junction with the waters of the Diyateli. With 
great difliculty, therefore, we escaped from the city before this took 
place, for wc had to make a tong detour through bog and water before 
wc cleared the lower grounds. The authorities, the troops, and the 
lownspcopVc, in alarm for the city and its communication with the 
adjoining country, arc all now actively engaged—Turk-like, when too 
late—in attempting to slop the further progress of the flood, by hastily 
constructed dikes that should liavc been erected before, and the Arabs of 
our party arc in considerable fear of being seized to aid in the works, 
which would certainly be their fate if not In attendance on myself. As 
we pass wc witness the forcible detention of those who, having business 
in the city, were, unfortunately for them, on their way to the gates, and 
many an appeal is cut short by a blow of a truncheon, or the butt of a 
soldier’s musket; but in commiserating the fate of these dtienus I am 
wandering from iny subject. 

At 4 p. M.* wc had got into the open country, and some extensive ruins 
called Dhubbai gave us a good view of the progress of the flood. In a 
single night the whole face of the plain as far ca.st as this had been 
transformed into a vast sea, and the mind, formerly at a loss to compre¬ 
hend how the groat works of antiquity had been swept away, became at 
once aware that successive floods, caused by a neglect of conflning thcj 
rivers within their limits, had been the destructive clement that had 
levelled them; as in this instance, where the ruined edifices have been 
licapcd so as to form mounds, the traces of the canals that watered (he 
town can be plainly distinguished, but beyond them are entirely obli¬ 
terated. I presume it to have been formerly a suburb ofBaghdad, and^ 
doubtless, surrounded as it must have been by magnificent gardens, 
was a favourite retreat of the more wealthy and luxurious citizens. 
From these ruins the old minaret of Suk el Ghazl in Baghdad bears 
245° 15', and the shrines of the Imams at Kathemcin 276°45'. 

We now kept a road called Durb el Sidavch, over an uninteresting 
and barren plain. In forty minutes an ancient canal, now called the 
Tabur, was crossed. Its line northwards is 12°, and southwards 188°; 
and Khushm el Khor bears from our station on it 105°; Sifwch, 61^; 

* Od this jotimey the true times arc given in the Journal, as a pocket watch was carried in 
addition to tho chronometer. 
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Baghdad and the road we came 243^ P'Kathemein^ 265^. This 
canal emanates from the lower KatuI, or, as it is called by some, the 
Little Nahrwan, and two others are observed diverging from the Tabnr, 
one on the left to the south-west, the other to the cast in a direction of 
S. by E. ^ E. Continued our previous course at 5.30, and encamped on * 
the right bank of the Diyaleh, opposite but a little north of Sifw'ch. 
The following bearings will determine the spot :—Sifweh, ; Abu 
Arug,* Idl**; Baghdad minaret, 240°; direction of the Diyaleh to the 
north, 318°; a curve of the Diyaleh, 33°; another, 186°, about two 
miles distant, and the bend of the stream to the north of Sifweh, 71°. 
© centre at setting for variation, 275°. 

The night was dark but very brilliant with stars, and sleeping in the 
open air, as wc did, the cold was anything but pleasant. A good fire 
was, however, made, after some diiHculty from a scarcity of wood, and 
our Arabs, scantily clothed as they wore, preferred passing the night 
in conversation around its embers to seeking a disturbed sleep in the 
cutting wind at a distance. Comprised as the party was of Kurds, 
Arabs, and Baghdadis, the features of the group, lit up as they were by 
the names, formed a fine subject for the artist, and the good-humoured 
countenance of our friend Syed, an old and grisly-bearded negro, who 
had spent his life in Bedouin camps, and had prepared for three parts 
of a century the universal beverage of the Arabs,—glowing at the 
difierent talcs,—exhibited in silent delight a set of white teeth that acted 
as a fine contrast in the scene. The droll and inimitable expression 
of his half-closed eyes made Syed, with his cofice pot, a welcome 
visitor at all times, and the juice of the Yemen berry, expressed with a 
consummate skill, and savoured with the comic physiognomy of the 
arlisUy became henceforth denominated by a brother negro, who spoke 
a little English, by the not inapt name of “ tickle-belly,” for its pre¬ 
sentation and genial eficcts, like the risible gas, generally produced an 
immediate fit of laughter. 

Pursuing our journey at 6.35 the following morning, in a direction 
of 18°, we came upon the bed of a stream in twenty-five minutes from 
our starting point. This W'as observed coming in almost a straight line 
from a point marked as 30° by the prismatic compass, and is doubtless 
a contlnuationtoftbe more modern and southern Katul, the main conduit 
that irrigated the lands lying between the Katul el Kesrawi, or Nahr¬ 
wan, and the river Tigris. The Nahrwan itself is seen immediately 

* Tomb on the left hank of the Nahrwan, noted on my former journey, and pronounced 
indifferently, Anij, Arug, or Aruk. 

t On the journey made in September 1849, noticed in note p. 44 of the preliminary re¬ 
marks. I found this irrigant to be a branch only of the Katul, which conduit crossed the 
present bed of the Diyaleh, and U traceable in a line contiguous to the Katul el Kesrawi on 
the ^ast of that river. 
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on the opposite bunk of lhe<iDiyaieh, so we may presume that the fatter 
stream, on resuming its natural course to the south after the decay of 
the canals, was confined to the space immediately between them ; their 
embankments on cither side odering sutHcient obstacles to a diversion 
*nntil it reached beyond the turning point of the Nahrwan below Sifwcli, 
when we sec it assume a south-westerly course, no longer controlled by 
the artificial works on either hand. It is now about 200 yards north-east 
of orir present station. The bed of this canal, which I shall term the 
Ijcsscr Katnl, here takes a bend to the west for a short distance, and 
after throwing ofl* the irrigants called the Tabur (see yesterday’s 
Journal), is said to be lost at a place called Khirr el Sihn on the 
Biyaleh. This spot, though having a modern name, was doubtless the 
furthest limit of the lower JTatnl, for immediately south of it wcsec the 
lateral ducts from the great Nahrwan came into full operation, and were 
prolonged as far as the Tigris itself, watering on their passage Clcsiphon 
and the towns adjoining that capital. 

Leaving the small portion of its course unseen to the south, I now 
determined to follow up the bed as far north as possible, proposing at a 
future time to complete it, as well as the continuation of the Nahrwan 
between Slfwch and Bakuba, on the opposite side of the present course 
of the Diyaleh. Accordingly, at 7.10, wc continued in the bed which 
is here neither deep nor wide, but bears the appearance of an irrigant that 
has been attenuated to its limit of action. In twenty minutes we came 
upon a branch that left its right bank and extended into the country in a 
line of 2451°, the shrines of Kathemein arc seen on the same bearing 
from a mound at its mouth that bears the name of Tel Abtar. We now 
observe the bed of the lesser Katul above this duct attaining an increased 
breadth, but, like the whole of the large couduits whose lower portions 
flow through alluvia, it bears all the characteristics of a natural stream; 
and wc may presume, therefore, that the gentle windings the waters of 
the canal have followed were originally marked on the face of the 
country by accumulated rains, whose general direction, being parallel 
to the dip of the surface, would, of course, be the line of conveyance of 
the greater body, while the larger of the rills or streamlets, that branched 
in accidental depressrons at variance with the other, would serve to de* 
note the direction that the lateral cuts should pursue. Aided here and 
there by arti^cial embankments, the scarcely perceptible but natural 
furrows have doubtless guided tbe designer of these works in conduct¬ 
ing them throngli the softer soils, and the sinuosities I have spoken of 
are readily explained. The bed is now about 40 yards broad, and the 
follcwing observations, obtained from Tel Abtar, will givd its position : 
>->Tel Kidri, 6^ this is another mound at the head of a branch canal 
from the Icesdr Katul; Khan beni Saad, 344° 30", on the road to Bakuba; 
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minarel of Baghdad, 223® 30^; Abu Arug oii<lhe Nahrwan, 171°; Kabosli 
tomb, 57°30'. 

Proceeded at 7.50 in a waving direction from 19° to 10® in the bed of 
the canal. At 8.43 we stood on the Kidri* (Khndrcea of Lieutenant 
Grounds’ map), where it left the lesser KatuI ; and an opposite branch, 
coming from a line of 30° into the left bank of the canal, at once pro¬ 
claims the latter’s connectlonf at this spot with the Kaluls on the other 
side of the Biyaleh. The Kidri is a large duct that appears to have 
watered the whole of the country to the north-cast of Baghdad in the 
flourishing era of the province. A large mound is a conspicuous object 
at the head of this old irriganl, and from it I obtained Khan beni Saad 
as 320°; direction of the lesser Katul’s bed, 14°; direction of the Kidri’s 
junction with the Nahrwan. now broken in upon by the Diyaleh, whicli 
is 300 yards distant, 30°, its opposite line of bearing is 220®; Abu Klio- 
meis, a tomb on the Khorassan canal, 49° 45'; Habesh, another tomb, 
120°. Oiir course to this spot back, 178°, waving. Prom the Kidri the 
country to the north becomes more elevated, and the alluvium is lost 
under the siipcrincumhcnt strata of loam and marl, particiilarlv manifest 
in the deepened bed of the Biyaich, the clifl's of which, bounding it on 
cither side, now confine its meanderings through a well-formed valley. 

At 8.55 continued our progress to the northward on the course given 
above, and from this time until our arrival at El Fcl’hha, at 10.30, the 
cast bank of the lesser Kalul was in close proximity with the westerly 
bends or turns of the Biyaich river ; the canal at times even being quite 
obliterated by its encroachments. At this station the lesser Katul 
assumes its character asan artificial work, which, considering the supe¬ 
rior elevation of the country, is in accordance with the design. The bod 
becomes straight and deep, and the embankments are well marked and 
continuous. Divergents on either side, as in the greater Nahrwan, 
here show that its maximum point of usefulness was attained as a con¬ 
duit, for, although a few lateral ducts emanated from its right bank to 
the north of El Fet’lilia, by far the greater number arc to the south, and 
a large opening at this spot, now pointing across the Biyaich, marks 
its having been connected with the Katuls on the opposite side of the 
stream. 

From Kidri to El Fot’liha the banks of the canal show traces of ruined 
habitations, which, though faint from being immersed in successive 
inundations, by their extensiveness point to the locality at one time as 
a very populous one. At present nothing is to be seen but a solitary 

* 'This is the name my guides would persist in calling it by, though I suspect the other ia 
the proper tenn. 

t This affords ample proof of the non-existence of the Diyaleh in its present course while 
these canals were in ofieration. 
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nnmvan, llial lias arrived ihuH far on its way from llie interior of Persia 
to the holy shrines of Ncjaf and Kerbcla. The load that the weary 
beasts carry is typical of the aspect of the once animated soil, for, 
slung like panniers on cither side, they bear, in ill-constructed coffins 
covered with a species of coarse carpet, the decayed relics of the 
fanatic race that inhabit that country for interment in the blessed 
vilie.s that contain ilic bones of the martyred Ail and his ill-fated 
progeny. This posthumous journey to the great Necropolis of the 
seel is imagined by the credulous Shiah as ablative of all sin, for 
(like in chemical affinities) it is believed the mingling of the ashes of 
the sinner and the saint precipitates the impurities and evolves a puri¬ 
fied essence acceptable in the paradise of the Moslem. Besides the 
dead, there are others nea'’ly allied to them, if we may judge from 
their etnacitUed and travel-worn appearance, on pilgrimage to the mau- 
.soleuin of the Irnarn.s, having walked more than a thousand miles on 
fool to reach the haven of absolution, being too poor to pay the expenses 
of an animal for the journey. The caravan proceeds at its measured 
pace, with the coffins swinging to and fro, while the bones of the dead 
inmates, clattering to the step again.st the boards that confine them, 
awaken the still air with their horrible discord, and must sound like a 
knell to the lagging and foot-sore zealots that accompany it, and whose 
appearance is in painful contrast with that of the sturdy muleteers, who 
either bestride the corrupt laden animals, or walk along singing at their 
side, like resurrectionists; indeed, these latter look on the scene as a 
professional one, and to display humanity would evince a weakness 
detrimental to their calling. It has passed onwards, leaving, methinks, 
a morbid trail on the rich grass that now carpets the bed of the canal, 
and wc bivouac, loo, in a part nnconlaminated by its progress. While 
I had gone to the summit of the mounds one of the party, to procure 
water, descended the steep bank of the canal that is cut away by the 
Biyaleh. His astonishment was great, on arriving at the margin of the 
stream, to find a man, in a garb foreign to the country, lying quite 
exhausted in a shaded part of the clUF. lie was roused with some 
difficulty, and brought helpless and gasping to our sitting place. After 
we had fed him on rusk and dates, and thus recovered his strength a 
little, he proved to be a Herat! follower of the caravan 1 have 
.spoken of, and had been four months from Herat on a pedestrian 
pilgrimage to Kerbcla. He was evidently in the last stage of 
exhaustion, principally from fatigue and starvation, and the inhuman 
muleteers, callous to his previous sufferings from these causes, had not 
only refused him a ride, or a particle of food, but had left him here to 
die, or to reach Baghdad in the best way he could, in the event of 
survival. Despatching a horseman after the caravan, it soon returned, 
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and I then furmally made over the miserable pilgrim to the chief of the 
party, threatening to bring his conduct to the notice of the authorities, if 
he did not carry him in safety to the city. This had the desired effect, 
and we had the satisfaction, after replenishing his wallet with bread and 
dates, of seeing him fairly mounted on the back of a mute, tn route for 
the city. From El Fet’hha the following bearings were obtained :—Bint 
el Husseyn, 170^ ; our course latterly to this, 182^° ; Khani beni Saad, 
235°; direction of the lesser Katul and our course onwards, 14°. The 
meridian altitude of the 0 was also observed as 115'’ 56', and its latitude 
is therefore 33® 36'dS'' north. A beautiful species of scarabccus with a 
gold'spangled back was observed here; it is nut found, I believe, in the 
alluvial districts. 

Wc remounted at 2 r. m., and continued in the bed of the canal, 
which, above El FctUiha, is much broken by the encroachments of the 
river Biyalch. Our course has been as near as possible 11°, without 
anything worthy of note ; but at 3.30, after,carefully tracing the canal 
over and beyond the broken places, I had the satisfaction of observing its 
connection with the large and deep conduit known as the Katul, or 
Gatul, of the Arabs of the present day, which is now seen extending 
from this in a perfectly straight line of 343°; and the following places 
bear respectively from our position as follows :—station on El Fel’hha, 
]90°45'; Abu Khomois, 161°; Weiss, a tomb, 167°; Qubbeht el 
Leyl, 128°; Bohriz, centre of the grove of, 56®30'. Wc now gallop- 
ped in the latter direction over a Ane plain, and in a few minutes 
stood on the banks of another splendid work, similar to the lower 
Katul in appearance, but really the original one of that name with the 
further designation of El Kesrawi, the royal title of the Sassanian 
monarchs. As before mentioned the old name has lapsed to the more 
recent work wc have just quilted, and by the ignorant tribes now occu¬ 
pying the country that of Nahrwan has been substituted, and with 
some reason, for it was the great artery from whence the Nahrwan 
derived its current. From motives that I have given in the preliminary 
remarks I shall continue to call it by the name it is at present known 
by in the Journal of its survey, but, with a desire to revive and perpe¬ 
tuate the antiquated title as written in.the Arab MSS., it will be styled 
Katul cl Kesrawl in the map. The work, indeed, is worthy of the 
royal distinction, and, dried up as it now is, its bed offers, after tra¬ 
versing the arid plains that adjoin it, a good comparative Aeld for con¬ 
templating the past and present history of the land. The traveller,— 
wearied with the monotonous picture presented to his eye, as hour after 
hour he scans the same flat and desolate prospect, broken only by rem¬ 
nants of canals, that, like sterile islandsin a frozen sea, serve but, when 
Arst viewed, to relieve the languor that is felt,—is suddenly aroused from 
ir,6 
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lim conjectureB rBgarding them by seeing beneath hie feet, in a straight 
and eontinuouB line, the source from whence they emanated. The 
excavated bed, 150 yards broad, and at the present time about 30 feet 
below the level of the contiguous land, with embankments of the same 
height above the soil, would mark it as the channel of a deep and rapid 
stream, constructed in a prior age when labour was compulsory, and 
when a monarch’s will was the despotic call that assembled the masses 
then comprising the population of this once favoured region. Elevated 
above the country on a conspicuous mound forming a part of its em* 
hankments, the traveller, in his imagination, calls to life the scenes enact¬ 
ed at various times in the neighbourhood. Ho pictures to himself the 
healthy verdure that carpeted the barren tract before him, and the nume¬ 
rous silver streams that g?vc being and vigour to the umbrageous trees 
that doiibtiosH adorned the country embraced by his view. The landscape 
is further diversified with mansions and cottages, with flocks and herds; 
and his lively imagination can distinguish, as it seems, the activity and 
hum of the industrious race that occupied it. Over a massive bridge that 
spanned the royal stream, at a distance from where he stands, he con¬ 
jures up a panoplied array of footmen, horsemen, and elephants, under 
the personal conduct of the great Annshirwan, on their way to conquest, 
or to avenge themselves for national injuries on the Christian states of the 
west; and as the pageant flits by, the mind reverts to the voluptuous 
era of the monarch’s grandson. The rustling of silks and the lively 
strains of music arc broken by the Impatient whine of the greyhound, as 
the glittering throng, attendant upon Khusru Parviz and his beautiful 
Shirin, press forward on their excursions of love and the chase ; and 
while contemplating the altered manners of the court and the people, 
in their descent from warlike habits to cfl'cminacy, a cloud is seen 
in the south that casts a dimness over the sunlit picture, never to be 
efiaccd. A wild and half naked race, scarcely heard of before they 
emerged from the deserts that had nurtured them, mounted on their 
swift steeds, convert the pleasant prospect that is being considered by the 
traveller, into one of horrible disorder. The altars and the sacred fires 
that have been preserved for ages are thrown down and extinguished, 
blood flows commingling with the streams, and the wailing of the 
vanquished is heard above the din of bailie and the Allahu Ak bar of the 
victors. The Arab, the sword, and the Koran, and, in their train, pesti¬ 
lence, famine, and a sudden death, lie like incubi on the land, and the 
beautiful vision of the past at once resolves itself, in all its naked defor¬ 
mity, to the gaze of the visionary, who, recalled from his trance, cannot 
help pitying the descendants of the locust brood now squatting at bis feet 
and wondering at bis past abstraction^ for ia them be thinks be sees the ih- 
slrumeots ol some wise design that has not yet even been accompUsbed. 
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Tlifl foUowiog bearings were obtained at the station :<~E1 Fet'hha, 
192°; Abu Khoineis, 166'^; Qubbeht et 150°3(K; and the direC' 
tioQ of the Nahrwan, 345’’. We now proceeded in its bed, which we 
observed to cross the line of the Diyaleh to the south of us, and at 6.10 
the course we had come was taken back as 167**, and onwards 388^. 
We are now opposite the dale^groves of Howeydeh and Khanabat 
situate on the east of the Biyalch, which river has of late encroached 
on the canal and swept its east bank in this part entirely away. The 
right hank is yet perfect; and, meandering from side to side in the 
ample bed of the old canal, is observed, as if in mockery of St, a rill 
from the Khalis canal that a few miles above severs the antiquated 
conduit in the direction of its several irrigants. After twenty'minutes* 
bait, to allow the party to close, we continued our route, and in fiftoen 
minntes more the remains of some massive brick piers on the banks 
of the canal point out where a bridge had been erected, and some 
mounds on the east bank denote the situation of a contiguous town. 
At 6 wc encamped on the banks of the canal, with Khanabat grove 
bearing 80**; Kalaa village, 344**; and Aswad dato>tope, 310S about 
three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The following morning wc continued our progress, but were soon 
compelled to leave the ancient beds, for from Aswad to Khan Nabrwan 
the Khalis cultivation and a branch derived from that canal named 
'rahwilch have obliterated them. On the north of the Khalis, other 
derivatives from it in like manner traverse both the Nahrwan and the 
Katul. These are named in succession, the Saadiyeli, the Jedideh, 
the Alibat, the Jezani, and the Sindiyeh. Skirting the villages and 
groves of Deltawah and the lower Jezani, we passed the Khalis, and the 
several canals I have enumerated, by ill-constructed and dangerous 
bridges of loose wood and earth. Wading through swamps and around 
garden walls, a true course of our progress could not be recorded. 
These places are, however, sufficiently well determined by our present 
observations to show their positions with regard to the ancient works in 
their vicinity, and for the present they are left with the intention of 
ascertaining them more correctly at a future period. Everywhere around 
these villages there is abundance of cultivation and well-watered 
gardens. The wheat and barley, waving to and fro, is a great relief to 
us after our barren ride from the gates of Baghdad. 

We halted in the bed of the Katul close to Khan Nahrwan, a plaoe of 
accommodation for pilgrims on the road to the shrines at Samarrah, at 
9.45, and spread our carpets on the rich grass with which it is clothed, 
to await the noonday observation of the sun. In the mean time I 
received a visit from Ibrahim, the Sheikh of the old tribe, called the Beni 
Timim, now located on the waste lands north of the Nahrwan, between 
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it and the Athcim. Originally from Ncjd, this portion of the tribe has 
long since occupied this part of the country, but poverty has compelled 
it to put aside the pride of birth and pedigree, though it still boasts, in 
retention of the name, a connection with the old stock. The fine old 
man was very civil, and purposed going ofi' to his camp to place a rcla> 
tion of his at tny disposal as a future guide, for, after leaving the Khalis, 
the cultivated districts and partial civilisation are exchanged for barren 
wastes and predatory tribes, that, if not in open rebellion, are at variance 
with the government of the country. The Knglishman, however, so 
long as he conducts himself with propriety and respects the prejudices 
of the singular people he is among, is a welcome guest in the camps of 
the nomadcs. 'J'hough of an opposite religion and of an opposite 
character, he meets from them generally, especially when known, as 
much courtesy as their habits can bestow, while to the Osmanli, and, in* 
deed, to all around, they arc either avowed enemies or at best but dis* 
trustful companions. Being so is not so much a trait of character in the 
Arab, but must be ascribed to the system that has been adopted to bring 
him under government, a system, however answering the desired motive 
for the time, is characterised by treachery and faithlessness, and in the 
end fails in securing him as a willing servant of the State. New devices 
are then studied to entrap him. With some they take cfiect, while 
with others tlicy arc regarded in their true light, ns machinations, only 
to last so long as suspicion may be lurking in the mind of the wary 
and more shrewd. When this has ceased, the cloak is withdrawn, and 
neither plighted word nor oath pledged on the sacred Koran will save 
the too confiding Arab from the vengeance of his oppressor.* There 
have been occasions when severity was doubtless called for, but I still 
think the rapacious Osmanli has originated them by taxing the tribes to 
an extent beyond ihcir means, while, at the same time, from a selfish 
penuriousness, he has not a fitting force at his disposal to keep them 
in check and to enforce the law upon the refractory. This has caused 
mutual hatreds and mutual deceits, and a resort to every artifice on 
cither side is the result only of a nefarious system, practised by a 
Government that has neither the moral nor the physical power of con* 
trolling its subordinate officers and subjects. 

Another digression; but noon has now arrived, and accordingly the 
latitude of Khan Nahrwan, aod the southern bank of the Katul on which 
it stands, is obtained as 33° 52' 43' north from the meridian altitude of 

* The fate of Sofuk, the hereditary chieftain of the most powerful tribe in Mesopotamia, 
will remain aa a lesion to the Arab for some time to come* Though the Sheikh deserved death 
for his many offences both against government and against the rights of hospitality, yet the 
system employed to compass his death hy assassination will ever remun as a blot on the 
character of Nejib I’aclia. 
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the sun observed as on March 26th, 1849, 116° 11'10*. After ascer¬ 
taining the breadth of the Katul’s bed as 105 yards at this spot, I pro¬ 
ceeded with a party in a direction of 135°, so as to trace both it and 
the Nahrwan to where the upper canal of the Khalis, named the Sin- 
dtyeh, crosses their line to the south-eastward. The Katul touches the 
north-east point of the Alibat grove, and the south-east limits of the Nahr- 
wan’s hanks are one mile distant east of it, immediately below the points 
where the offshoots I have before given are derived from the Khalis 
canal. From the spot where the Katul touches the Sindiyeh canal, 
Kalaa trees bear 108°, and at the Nahrwan’s point of contact with the 
modern irrlgant the bearings are as follows:**—Jedideht el Amiyat 
village, 92°; Imam Khamseh, a tomb, 110°; Kalaa trees, 129°; Imam 
in Nahrwan, 158°; Aswad trees, 164^°; Alibat grove, 243°; Koin el 
Sindiyeh, an ancient mound (distant about a mile) at the junction of 
the Sindiyeh with the Khalis, 42^. The whole of the modern irrigants 
before named are here parallel to, and only.separated from each other 
by a narrow strip of land sufficient to prevent the unity of (he streams. 

We now (4.32) proceeded up the bed of the Nahrwan, which is here 
also called £1 Tyh. It is much flooded, from the Sindiyeh canal 
having burst its banks in the last few days, and numerous wild fowl, 
finding it a snug retreat, have resorted to the spot. A ride of twenly-two 
minutes brought us to a high mound on the left bank of the ancient 
conduit, where the road from Baghdad divides, that to the left leading 
to Sumarrah, while Delhi Abbas is reached by the right. Here a good 
view of the surrounding country is obtained. The cliffs forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley of the Tigris arc seen about two miles 
distant, and to these the lines of the Katul and Nahrwan are both 
distinctly traceable, but are lost for some miles beyond, the Tigris, in 
changing its bed from the neighbourhood of the Median Wall to the 
position of the modern Sindiyeh, having swept them away. With a 
glass, however, we can distinguish the line of the Nahrwan’s continuity 
on the distant cliffs near the mouth of the Atheim. These, much broken 
by winter torrents and the abrasion of the river, form a deep bay to the 
right of the line of the old course of the canal, and in the valley of the 
Tigris below them, a long and well-cultivated alluvial Hawif has, by the 
late high rise, been entirely submerged. The crops, prostrated by the 
force of the current, and exposed again by the fall of the stream, appear to 
be spoiled, but we are told they will yet revive, if not visited by a second 
inundation. From this spot, as far as the eye can see to the north, is an 

* Varifttion of the needle, 3° 4(y west. 

t Hawi, the name given here to the shifting alluvia] deposits that project from the high 
cliffs in the valley of the Tigris; the whole are generally well cultivated from Sindiyeh to 
Tekrit. 
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arid waste, undiversified by either tree or shrub. The barreo flat yields 
not even a blade of grass, and the glare from its whitened surface is quite 
painful to the eye. Turn to the south, however, and the scene is strikingly 
changed. The face of nature was never more gay. Vast fields, plen* 
lifiilly watered, exhibit a refreshing verdure, and the sombre foliage of 
plentiful date-groves yields a shade that softens the landscape, which 
is further heightened by the progress of men and animals from place 
to place, or by numerous herds that arc enjoying the rich pasture 
around. The Nahrwan, indeed, severs the Desert from the cultivated 
plains, and, like in confirmed paralysis of the human frame, is the 
mesial line that separates the living portion of the country from the 
dead. They are here displayed in hideous contiguity, the defunct 
portion preponderating over the living mass, and aptly illustrative of 
the state of the province. 

The theodolite, set 3G0^ to the Klmn Nahrwan, gave the following 
angles from this spot; magnetic north answering to 224° of its arc:— 


Jedidch cl Agliawat, village . 357-22^ 

( 345'23 

Jezan cl Faili, extremes oftlic trees of.) 

* ( 343-30 

North extreme of Alibat grove. 301*25 

Nahr el Aswad village. 295 00 

The line of the Nahrwan in one with Kalaa. 273*30 

Kom el Sindiyeh, an ancient mound . 253-27 

Nai, high part of an old Parthian fortress. 110*40 

Direction of the Nahrwan onwards. 92*30 

Sindiyeh village. 44 00 

Jezan cl Ajem. 36*00 


We now returned to our station in the bed of the Katul, making the 
distance between the ancient works as one geographical mile. 

JHarch 27ih .—Leaving the Khan Nahrwan at sunrise, and keeping 
the course of the Katul, in seventeen minutes arrived at a high Tappeh* 
on its right bank, about a mile south-east of the spot where it is broken 
*by the Tigris. Here again put up the theodolite set 360^’ on the high 
part of the Khan, having in a line with it the north point of Alibat 
grove. The following places subtended respectively:— 


Khanabat centre. 350^00' 

Kalaa trees. 347*00 

Kom el Sindiyeh. 327*00 

Nai, high part of. 212*5 

High part of Nahrwan in the distance. 183*30 

Sindiyeh and Jezani villages in one. 125*00 


' * Turkish; signifiea an artificial mound or tumulus. 
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Extremes of Saadiych grove. ; 

^ ^ i 87 00 

Jedideh el Aghawat, in one with an ancient canal, a lateral 


branch of the Katul coming from this spot. 68*30 

Extremes of Mansuriych grove on the Tigris. j 

Station on Nahrwan (yesterday). 308*55 

Magnetic north.. 135*00 


The Sindiyeh and northern Jexani canals now 6ow parallel to each 
other from Alibat to this. Here they slightly diverge towards their 
respective villages, and while the angles were being observed three im¬ 
mense wild boars started, surprised by the party, from the brushwood 
on their banks. My companion having brought his horse with him from 
Baghdad was twice, spear in hand, close ppon the heels of the largest, 
but, cut up as the ground was with the deep canals reaching to the 
saddle, the pigs had the advantage, and were wise enough to keep to 
the water instead of venturing in the open ground. After an hour’s 
fatiguing trial we despaired of driving them from their secure position, 
and accordingly pursued our course for Sindiyeh by Jezani along their 
respective watercourses. The latter was passed in a quarter of an hour 
from our station on the Katul, and Sindiyeh was reached in a similar 
time from .Testan. Hero the vessel had arrived a few hours before us, 
and after fixing the position of the village again by chronometers and 
a latitude at noon, we resumetl our route for Nai; traversing the country 
by the same path wc had come in the morning, we crossed both the 
Katul and Nahrwan, and emerged at once into the desert country be¬ 
yond. The ruins of an ancient town were observed between the old 
conduits where a branch connected them of the same width as the canals 
themselves, and from the appearance of its bed I am inclined to con¬ 
sider it the effect of a disruption of the bank of the Nahrwan, and, in this 
ease, it must have swept away a part of the town in its course. No 
names apply to these vestiges at present, but the town was evidently a 
considerable one from the quantity of brick, pottery, and slag, of a 
highly vitrified order, abounding on the spot. 

By 2 p. M. we had left the cultivated lands, and, under the protection 
of a new guide from the Bent Timim, we traversed the Desert before 
described in a north'West direction, but frequently altering our course 
to avoid the numerous fissures made by the rain on its passage to the 
Tigris through the marl district* bordering on the river. 

At 3 we crossed the broad but dry bed of a torrent termed (he Khirr* 


* Khirr is a name in uie in this part of the country for natural fisiurea formed by small 
strssBfs, or irhiUr termrts, and dHfiert from that of Ntbr only masmuch ai the htter is adopt¬ 
ed generally in reference to excavated wprks. 
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el Maghthab, which, when full, must have yielded a large body of water 
lo the stock in the ancient Nahrwan. At 3.30 we stood upon the walls 
of Nai, evidently Parthian or Sassanian construction. They are built 
of massive sun-dried bricks, similar to those met with in the buildings 
I have before enumerated of these eras. The building is quadrangular 
and about 100 yards in diameter only, with its interior quite open, and 
could have served no other purpose than as a keep or place of security 
to an adjoining town of some extent, whose ruins are passed over on the 
way to Kl Heymer. Beyond its great age there is nothing of interest in 
the ruin, but both it and the adjoining town must have derived their 
water from the Nahrwan. The name is certainly not Arable, and may 
be traced probably to a Pehlevi or Syriac origin. At Nai the following 
bearings wore observed:—Sindiyeh, 189“; Alibal, 108“; Tel* Heymer, 
3ir 30'. 

The Beni Timim families are now encamped on the plain wdiich is 
dotted with their black tents and their numerous cattle. Being near 
sunset the latter are being driven to the Tigris, which is at a distance of 
two miles, for their daily draught of water; and a procession, headed 
by the Sheikh, with whom we had an interview the day before yester¬ 
day, welcomes our parly to the camp. We are, however, forced to 
decline the intended hospitality, being pressed for time, but we arc 
compelled to partake of some fresh buttermilk they have brought in 
wooden bowls, and an Arab cheese, not very inviting in its present 
form, must be swallowed in compliment to the donors. 

Having completed our observations at Nai we continued across the 
plain in a direction of Tel Heymer (see bearings from Nai), passing 
over the site of the town I have mentioned as adjoining the ruin. The 
mounds covering its cdiHccs denote its circular form, but nothing be¬ 
yond could be ascertained. The usual remains were thickly strewn over 
them. The patriarchal Sheikh, by way of compliment, accompanied 
us thus far on our way, and now took a friendly leave. An hour’s 
fast amble from Nai brought us to Tcl Heymer, which appears to be the 
ruin of an isolated tower only, of the same era as the other ruins, with 
a few scattered buildings around it. The plain on which it stands is 
somewhat mure elevated than the flat land we have passed over, and 
apparently of a more productive soil, for grass is sparingly seen in the 
hollows where rain has fallen, and the beds of the torrents that are 
passed between El Heymer and a portion of the Nahrwan, still existing 
on the summit of the cliffs east of the Atheim, abound in natural vege¬ 
tation intermingled with a variety of wild flowers. At £1 Heymer the 
flags displayed by the Nitocris at anchor off the mouth of the Atheim 

* An iwUted mound is failed in Arabic Tel, and ia similar in meaning to the Turkish 
T^peh. 
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river bore 248*],30', and Nai 131“ 45'. Leaving the ruin, llic valley of 
tlie Tigris was gained in half an iiotiv’s qnick amble, just as the suu 
wont down, but we had the mortiHcaiiun to 6nd a recently inundated 
alluvial Hawi, of two miles in extent, prevented ns from communi¬ 
cating with the vessel, it having been converted into a swamp loo 
soft to bear oven the weight of a man, and it was with much dilliculty 
we could obtain drinking water though pools of it were not a stone’s 
throw from our position : the cattle, indeed, were compelled to go 
without; and one horse, in attein|>ting to reach if, was with dilficiilty 
withdrawn from the tenacious hod he inadvertently ventured upon. The 
nightscl in bitterly cold, with a cutting north-west breeze, and lliis was 
much fell l)y the party, from a scarcity of wood not enabling ns to 
maintain the usual fires. Tite liigh dill's close to our position, under- 
mined as they had been by the great rise that took place a few days 
back, fell with a stunning noise into the Tigris at intervals through the 
night. 

Our signal fires had been observed from the vessel, and the next 
morning, at <layl)rcaK, she droj)j>cd (h)wn to the spot, but, before we 
could eornitiunicale with the people on board, we had to undergo a 
perilous scramble over the tottering but still erect portions of the dills, 
tlialare now surmounted by liic much-broken bed of the gigantic Nahr- 
wan. On attaining the bed of the canal, where it is brokt'n by the 
river, it was a cuiious and interesting sight to witness, under the very 
spot that, centuries ago, the ancient stream had Mowed over, the mast¬ 
heads of a Krilisli steam vessel, decorated as they were with the ensign 
of the nation, and some other Hags that had been hoi.sted as signals for 
the surveying parly; while a glance over the verge of the clilf itself, 
exposed the hull and the while decks to our view, reposing like a swan 
upon the still waters of the Upper Tigris. While sighing at the wreck 
of the past, it was not the less gratifying to bdiold the descendants of 
a nation, then unknown to history, pacing to and fro, with a proud con¬ 
fidence in their own power, on a complex fabric of recent invention that 
they can claim as the oMspringof national genius, perfected by native 
science, which, with steam as a motive power, enables them, indeed, to 
penetrate, in comparative security, the interior of foreign and but hair- 
civilized states, and, viewed in a gcograpliical light alone, has contri¬ 
buted materially to aid in the progress of discovery and research. 

After fixing the position by chronornclrical observations and llic 
following corroborative bearings:—'fornb and trees of Syed Mahomed, 
264®; direction of the Nahrwan onwards, 302®30',' Khan Dholoiyeh, 
29S®45'; Sindiyeh, 14S°30'; Nai, 10f>°45'; El Ileymcr, G2°40'; and 
ascertaining by admeasurement the breadth of the canal's bed as 128 
yards, we proceeded on our route, but wore compelled to make a detour 
17 b 
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lo llic norlli before pa?siii£j tlie Atlieim river, to avoid llic immerons 
Khirry, or winter torrents that erit up the country within two miles of 
the valley of the river. 'I'lic depth and extent of some of tliese ravines 
indicate that the Nahrwan in its flourishing period was considerably 
augmented by the torrents that in tlio winter now tumble uselessly into 
the Tigris. Their beds are at present dry from a scarcity of rain during 
the last two nu)ntliH, but all cxliibit a highly verdant crop bespangled 
with flowers of every colour and hue ; among wliich wo could recognise 
the dandelion, the crocus, the common daisy, and the little »Seotlish 
“ gownn”; the rich scarlet-headed poppy too, sometimes in tliielc beds, 
and at others sparingly scattered among llie other flowers, gave n pleas¬ 
ing contrast to the prijtty scene. 'I’lie Kliirr Nooreh and Kliirr ol Ileymer 
are the largest of these ravi.tes. 

By we had reached tlie Alhcim whicli flows in a valley similar 

to the 'rigris, and is bound by high marl cliHs of the same nature and 
form. 'J'hc, at present, petty stream oecujiies luit a few yards of the 
valley, which is upwards of a mile broad in many places; but I am 
told that occasionally in winter months it becomes a turbulent and 
fractious torrent, quite ini|)assablc when thus swollen. In the bed 
of the shallow stream the last traces of the tertiary formations arc 
visible, showing that the marls wo have passed arc but superimposed 
strata of no great depth in this part. As in the Tigris, alluvial Tfawls 
j)rojce.t from the perpendicular elifl’s of the valley, and can bo viewed 
only as water-deposits that vary with the direction of the stream. 
They are mostly covered with brushwood and small tamarisk, and 
might bo cnitivatc'd but for the uncertainly of the floods. Insig¬ 
nificant as the stream now is, it took us an hour lo ford it, for the 
late rise and subsequent fall have left on its margin banks of viscous 
mud that the laden beasts could scaroedy get tbraiigh. The instruments 
were, however, by good management brought over dry, but not so other 
portions of the baggage, and while all were more or less engaged in 
the passage of the animals, an ignoble horse, bestrode by one of the 
muleteers, had contrived to spoil the expectations of our Arab guide, 
by an admixture of impure blood with, wdial he termed, the pure Nedji 
breed of his marc. It threatened to end in an open quarrel, had not the 
rest of the party interfered, and the insult, as it was termed, was not 
forgotten, but brooded over for same days. The incident, however, 
caused much mirth, for the fellow had been boasting of the pure stock 
of the animal for some time, whereas Kadcish* was stamped in legible 
characters on every part of her frame. 

Having quieted the brawlers and rc-arrangcd the baggage, after 

* Kadoisli, a Qiimc applied to draught horses, and in use as a term of demerit among horse 
dealers. 
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a?‘ccnding Ihc clills bounding the vnllcy of the Alhcirn lo llio west, wc 
turned lo the bouiIi so as to inoet the course of the ancient canal, and 
in half an hour again stood on its elevated banks whi«di overlook the flat 
country lo a considerable distance. Wc are now about one and a half 
mile to the west of the spot where the Atheim, resuming its natural 
course after the destruction of the great dike, which I shall presently 
describe, severed the Nahrwan, and probably first caused its decay. 
Xenophon, in his Retreat of the Ten 'J’honsand, remarks the passage of 
llic Physcus about the fourth day after crossing the Tigris at Silaki,* 
and the gcograpliieal position of the modern Atheim indieah's it as the 
same stream, for'lhe Nahrwan, or rallier Kalul of the Sassaiiians, could 
not have been then excavated. 'I'he place where Xenophon crossed 
it, however, near the position of Opis, must have been at its point 
of junction with the old bod of the Tigris, a distance of twenty 
miles south of llie present conlliicncc of the stream, for we have 
evidence that the Tigris, at no very distant period, materially chang¬ 
ed its course, and, indeed, swept away the canals, as wc see in the 
present day. Tlie old river still is traceable in a deep and well-de¬ 
fined bed in llie position ascribed lo it in ('aptain Lyncli’.s excellent 
map, and the Arabs I have with me fully corroborate its delineation. 
The site of ()j)is, therefore, as 1 have advanced in a previous paper,f 
must be looked for cm the line of the Tigris’ former emurse, where the 
Atheim disembogued into il, and not in our immediate vicinity, where 
modern cxplorists, for .some unaccountable reasons, have agreed in 
fixing its identity. 

At this spot the Nahrwan is 140 yards broad, with a depth of 20 feet 
below the surface of the country. It still continues its straight and 
decided artificial character, though much broken, from its angular 
position, between llie present 'L'igris and llic Atheim. Its course on¬ 
wards is 309"'liO'; Khan Dholiiiyeh, from this spot, bears 283"*; tomb 
of Syed Mahomed, 240’45"; direction of the canal back, 122°. Con¬ 
tinued at 12.45, and in twenty niinnles reached the spot whore the 
Batt canal and the large branch emanating from the Tigris at El Kaim 
joined the main stream. This is an interesting portion of the old con¬ 
duit, but as T have lo examine the Ball canal, I shall leave the descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins in this locality lo the last. 

* Sitaki is cuiisidcrcil on good authority to t>e identical with the suburb of tlic modern 
Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris; and, notwithstanding the genemlly received opinion, 
imbibed from oriental authors in the history of the Khalifs, that Baghdad was founded by 
Mansur, the second Khalif of the Abbassin family, on an entirely new site, or rather, as some 
say, on n spot destitute of anything but the garden of a solitary' Christian hermit, wc must 
now admit its erection, from recent discoveries of cuneiform insciibud bricks in regular build¬ 
ings. on n site once occupied by a Babylonian city. 

^ Sec also ])p. blO to 132 of this jMiiter. 
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Wo accordingly quitted the canal for the vessel now at anchor a little 
south of the modern Khan Dholoiyoli, wlileh is a halting jdace for 
caravans on the road to Sartiarrah, creeled from the ruins of the works 
in the bed of tlie ancient slreain. It is a filthy yet commodious resting 
place to the weary pilgrim, but not always a secure one, for it has l(» 
be abandoned at every visit of a marauding party, and is in general 
either totally demolished or ])artly destroyed only, according to the 
temper of the tribes at the lime. l?y sunset that evening I had arranged 
for a furlluT ahsence, and after rating the chronometer anew, and secur¬ 
ing a Khaiiclii^ as a guide, passed llic night among the rich cultivation 
in an adjoining Hawi i)rcparatory to an early start on‘the morrow. 

March —With along march before us we were in the saddle as 
day was breaking, but had S'f)nie dilliculty in thrca<ling our way through 
the swamps that have succeeded ilm fall of the river. Hy 7.10 we had 
rcachc<l the Nalirwan half a mile above the dam and started for the 
Batt canal, on a direction of 30'’. At 7.40 we canio upon it after 
traversing a perfectly flat and uninteresting cemniry, and continued our 
course along its bed, which is here well marked but not ten yards wide, 
in a direction of 11°. I’rogressing over the sariK? monotonous void at a 
pace of three and a half geograpliical miles per hour, at 8.45 some 
extensive mounds, now termed Dhahubch, mark the site of a town that 
formerly occupied the banks of the Nalir Balt. The guide informs ns, 
that a large quantity of gold and silver was once found here, and its 
name, having reference to the former metal, may give credence to the 
story. The usual remains of brick, pottery, and seorisr are profusely 
scattered around. 'I’lie Malwiych c! Hamarrah is distinctly .seen from 
Bliahubeh on a line of 2831°, ‘'“d is evidence of our having ascended 
considerably in our two hours’ progress to the north. The high mound 
at the ancient bridge opposite the junction of the Batt with the Nalir- 
wan bears 2001'’. From this tlie Ball takes a more easterly direction, 
as 44° of the prismatic compass, and this line is continued with but 
slight variation for an hour and three quarters. At 11 we halted at a 
distance of two miles from the Alheim only, on the site of an ancient 
town, now represented by several mounds on cither side of the Batt. 
These arc called at present the Tellul Nar.f Fragments of old pottery 
with some curious devices, among which the folded snake, as an em¬ 
blem of eternity, was observed, and a dog of the same material, but 
coated with a green enamel, were obtained nearly perfect. Large 
bricks and a profusion of highly vitrified slag were spread in thick 

* One of the proprieton of the Khan. 

t tU Tel signiBes ** a mound” or “ elevation,” and Tellul, employed here, is the 
plural form; Tellul Nar would signify “ Bra mounds,” and i.s apparently a modem appellation. 
The site, hDwcvCT, may have been occupied by n Bru temple, oud hence probably its name. 
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diisordcr over the {(urfacc of the extensive heaps. It has doubtless been 
a considerable town, and the figures of animals and reptiles portrayed 
on the broivcn vases proelaim its era as prior to Islamism. The meri« 
dian allittide of the 0 obtained here at noon gives the latitude of the 
ruins as J34°13'5r' norlli. 

At 1.4u remounted, still keeping on the line of the Bait in a direction 
between 30** and 4S'alternately ; at 3.4 the canal is seen as divided 
into two channels, and the adjoining soil, exhibiting some very old furo 
rows, would seem to mark the locality as the foruicr site of some large 
groves, 'riicre are no evidences of ruins here, but half an hour further 
on some high mounds, coveting ruins at present named Salhha, point 
to the locality as a well-populated district. The ground is strewed 
with the usual relies, and a gr(;at cjuaiilily of broken glass in a vitrified 
stale was occasionally seen sprinkled amid the detritus. ^Somc copper 
coins entirely corroded were also observed, and a piece of hard pottery, 
apparently part of a dish, now in my possc.ision, wiiosc surface is ena¬ 
melled with mother-of-pearl, is a curious and beautiful specimen of 
encaustic glazing in vogue at the time. Other mounds to the west of 
this position, and named Alismch, were pointed out to us us marking 
the ruins of a town. At 3.40 continued on a course between 30" and 
35', with the intention of encamping on the Athciin river, for neither 
water nor pasture is obtainable for the cattle at a distance from its 
banks. The Balt, which from Salhha takes a more northerly cour.se, 
was now left. At 4.42 we skirted the broken cliffs bordering the valley 
of the river, and in an hour came to an encampment of Azza Arabs. 
Here we bivouacked on the margin of the stream, whose current may 
be at the present time about one and half mile per hour. Its breadth 
does not exceed 20 yards, but the features and width of the valley, 
through which it flows, bear evidence of its impetuosity and great ex¬ 
tent at limp.s. In ordinary wet seasons the Alheim has. In this month, 
a different aspect from its present insignificant ap])carancc, the drought 
of the last two months having drained it of the greatest part of its water. 
In the summer the bed is frequently dry, but the Arabs continue to 
encamp in the valley for the sake of the pasturage, and, by excavating the 
soil, water is at all times obtainable, as they say, delightfully cool and 
pure. It now forms a succession of deep pools, which abound with a 
large species of mullet that gives zest to the simple fare of the nomade 
families. A three-pronged grain is employed to take them, and in its 
use they are very expert. 

We found our new friends, the Azza, very civil and communicative, 
and had scarcely spread our carpet before they had seated themselves 
in a circle around. Many of these people, I find, are acquainted with the 
influential Christian merchants of Baghdad, and, indeed, are employed 
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by them to rai^c the Daym crops, the seed being furnished them for this 
purpose, and, in return for the harvest, they obtain from their patrons a 
supply of dates and clothing', which, though luxuries to these poor peo> 
pie, are not commensurate in value with the merchants* gains. On (he 
other hand, it must be considered tliat they are too poor to sow to any 
extent iheinselveH, and, indeed, too independent to take the trouble and 
risk attending it, but so long as the merchants arc willing to do this and 
despatch them the means of raising a harvest, they will undertake to 
scatter the seed on the ground, leaving the rest to Nature, and the chance 
of a plentiful rain to aid in its growth. As they constantly reside in the 
vicinity of the Atheim, and experience a benefit by entering upon the 
merchants' views, a mutual interest is felt and perpetuated. But few 
families of llicm arc west of the Atiieiin at the present time, for of late 
the dilferences existing between them and the Ayazza, a powerful tribe 
to the north-west, have rendered them cautious of venturing across the 
stream. A lamb, fish, bntter-rriilk, and milk were brought us as a pre¬ 
sent by the chief, and yielded a sumptuous repast. These olfcrings are, 
however, attended with much expense, for they seldom fail to abstract 
double and treble their value in coin in return; but, in this singular 
country, unless one travels ns a beggar and then enjoys the hospitality 
gratis, it is incumbent on the parly to make an acknowledgment to the 
servants, if not to the head-man of the tribe. 

At day-break the following day we were, again pursuing our Journey, 
but it took us some time to clear the broken ground skirting the river. 
The day, to iny mortification, set in cloudy, and f despaired, therefore, 
of being able to get observiitlons of the sun. By fi.40 we had gained 
the high ground, and, in order to get a sight of the Batt, kept a direction 
of 311®. At 7.2 it was crossed, and a course was now made at a short 
distance from it of 11°. At 7.43 'I’cl Willi, on the east of the Atheim, 
boro 144^^, and at this time the undulations called K1 Ailh form distinct 
ridges on the plain, increasing in elevation every mile that is advanced. 
These arc of pebbles, but covered with a smooth earth, and run parallel 
to the direction of the Hamrin hills, and may be said to mark the south 
limit of the great tertiary beds in this meridian of longitude, for the 
tertiary rocks arc at no great distance below the surface in this country, 
when these siliceous depositions arc exposed to view. The space be¬ 
tween these ridges is richly clothed with grass intermingled with wild 
Bowers, among which the camomile and a variety of stocks were pro¬ 
minent. By 8.37 we had reached the foot of the barren ridge known 
as the Hamrin, and the soft soil of the low country, that scarcely emitted 
sound from the horses’ feet, was instantly exchanged for a loose pebbly 
region, that clattered beneath the iron-shod hoofs of our animals, much to 
the aslonishm^n'l of the gentle Arab that had been reared on the plains. 
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Riding along llie elcvafcd banks of llio Bait canal, in a few minutes 
we arrived ai its point of contact with the Aiiicim, which river is seen 
winding through a break in the hills about 80 feel below us. The 
Ifamrin rise in this purl about 000 feet above the plains, and the breadth 
of the valley of iho Alhoitn is as near as possible (iOO feel. The slrcaiu 
at the present time occupies about 50 feet of this only, but the app<;ar* 
ance of the limestone rocks that confine it, at JIO feet above its present 
level, will bear out the character given to it, of a rapid and impetuous 
torrent, when swollen by the rains of winter. Before the Nahrwaii 
could be in operation it was necessary to confine tins destructive water¬ 
course, and the skill and energy of the period are inanifesl in the 
work before us, 'I'lic stream was, however, deemed ni'cessary to main¬ 
tain a projter supply in the greater Nahrwan, and, though it was 
diverted from its natural channel, wo find it traversing the country on a 
much higher level, and dispensing its henelils on the way, over au 
otlierwise barren tract, fin:illy entering the great conduit by the canal 
which wo have joiirnoyed along, at prcsiuit known as the Nahr Balt • 
and a similar canal, the Nahr llalhan, left the east bank of the Atheiiij, 
in like manner irrigating tho^real plain of (rliurfeh on the opposite .side ; 
this last was not, I think, eonneeted with the Nahrwan, otliorwise its bed 
would have been seen; the natives,- moreover, deny that it was con¬ 
ducted there, ami allirm tlnit it was lost in irrigation. The dam has 
evidently been at one lime a strong work, composed of roughly hewn 
blocks of sandstone, purposely wrought with uneven edges to give a 
greater hold to the concrete erajiloyed in binding them together. 'J’hese 
vary in size and sliapo, some being oblong, while others are square ; 
the latter have a diameter of three feci, the former of 1(» inches only, 
but both are of the same dcjilh of 10 inches. The concrete used as 
mortar is very durable, and made by an intermixture of minute pebbles 
with lime of a very fine quality, obtained, as is the stone, in the imme- 
dialo vicinity. The front of the dam exhibits a perpendicular wall to 
the direction of the stream, and the back, built Icrrae-o-wise from the 
bed of the river upwards, opposes a strength in conformity with the 
sustained pressure. At its base the structure attains a breadth of 30 
feet, gradually lessening to 23 feel at a platform 0 feet below its surface. 
The centre, however, has been either swept away from neglected 
repair, or destroyed by an enemy. 

The latter is the most probable, for llic Nahrwan was the defensive 
bulwark of the capitals occupying the isolated tract between its stream 
and the Tigris, and the letting loose of the waters of the Alheim into 
their original course would effectually remove the more formidable 
barrier, by undermining the artificial conduit, and involving the sur¬ 
rounding country, with its towns, villages, and fields, in one common 
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rnin. Nfiir llir summit of llio poilioii occupying the cast side of tlie 
valley are the remains of slnlees for admitting as much of the water 
into the dried-np bed us was necessary for cnllivation. These could 
only have been used when the Atlieini was at a great heiglif, for their 
floors arc at least 33 A-cl above the present level of the river. The 
abraded slate of the eonereto spread over thorn for protecting the sur¬ 
faces of the doors, and the undermined condition of the substantial 
bullresses of britdv between the sluices, show that they were long in 
opt'ralion, and establish llie fai'l of llie success alten<lant on the erection 
of the slruelnre, oven did not the ruins of substantial towns on the I3alt 
canal attest its great utility also. 'I'ho lop of the dam is at present lO 
ftM*t above tin; level of llu! wahT, and the lofly silnation of lire sluices 
eonveys at once an id<'a of tlie body of fluid sustained by the iiiagnili- 
cent work before us, brr, when full, Hie whole body, dammed up as it 
was, must have presmiU-d a slieel of water 200 yards in breadth v/illi 
a rleplh of six and seven fathoms, in many j)lac«!s. The sluices wi*re 
each 7 feel I inelies wide, but the <limensions will be belter undersioorl 
from the accompanying plan. 'IMk; buttresses, constrneled in an oval 
form, art; massive anti (;onipaei, and exli^bil a very neat onler of brick 
work.* Where seen in section, separated by the river, the Ilairirin hills 
exhibit beds of slralilied limestone aiM sandstone with a superimpt)sed 
stratum of eongloinerato of varying depth ; the whole evidently supra- 
nrelact;ons, and apparently uphove in some convulsion of Nature. The 
strata on the east side of the valley incline to the sonlh-east with a dip 
of () 0 °, while those on the opposite side arc nearly vertical, inclining to 
the west. 

\Vc have nothing to guide ns as a cine to the history of the .slrnctnre, 
nor does, 1 believe, a single work (*xtanf, of the old writers, even allude 
to It, or to the stream itsidf, if we except Xenophon, who places his 
IMiyscus in this locality, and which is generally pronounced, from the 
itinerary of liis famous Ri trcat, as identical with the Atheiin. 'I’hc 
deslrnciion of the work, though great evils must have followed if, is 
also left unrecorded. Its origin is donhticss due to the Rassanians*. 
Tradition assigns it as a work of Amleki or Amalekitcs, but these favour¬ 
ite masons of the Arab? are generally supplied to fill up a talc, when 
history is vague and iinaginulion speculative. Some caves in the dills 
at a sliort distance from the dam were pointed out us the residences of 

* My lamented friend. Dr. Unss, in hi8 notice of a visit to this s]M>t descritied in the Journal 
Royal GeographieKl Soeiety, vol. xi. part 2, p. gives Snlininn Pacha the credit of erecting 
these buttresses when making a futile attempt to restore the dam. A closer scrutiny wotdd 
liavc shown him that these fubvies >Yere the identical ones in nsc when the sluices were in full 
o|H.'mtioD, and one may he seen partially imbedded in the more solid materials of the old 
work. Snltman Pacha, 1 believe, repaired sonic parts of their facings, and the Arabs, every* 
whore alive to found great stories uimn small events, have a ready talc to satisfy every querist. 
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this early building;; community, but as I regarded them as excavations 
made for the lime and material, 1 declined going to see them, as I had 
plenty of occupation during the few hours of our stay. The river was 
not fordable, and, to obtain the measurements on the other side, it was 
necessary to swim it, which was accordingly done, though a bitterly 
cold day in March. A shirt, a pair of riding boots, and a measuring 
tape were conveyed dry on the head across the stream, and in this garb 
only wc completed llic operations, much to the astonishment of a party 
of the Azza Arabs that had heard of onr arrival, and, of course, soon 
collected on the opposite bank of the river. The siglil of Knglishmcn 
is at any lime strange to these wild people, but to see us in our present 
guise both surprised and amused them. We were at once pronounced 
as madmen as wc skipped in spurs and shirt among the ruins, and the 
benediction for this class of people was solemnly uttered by the elders 
of the tribe. The younger and more sagacious, liowever, thought wc 
had a method in our madness, and wc wore asked confidentially when 
the restoration of the structure was likely to be completed, for they 
foresaw, as they said, the occupation of the country by the Fcringecs, 
adding that it was ours before and would be so again, alluding to the 
conquests of Alexander and the wars of the Romans, of which they 
have some traditions, but arc all more or less distorted and vague. 
Some of our new friends gave us excellent advice relative to the pro¬ 
per season for building the foundations, and when they saw me observ¬ 
ing the sun for the latitude, it was settled that I was consulting the 
horoscope for a favourable lime to commence. These people were not 
so civil as those we met with on the preceding night, and, moreover, 
they took the opportunity, when we were absent on the opposite side of 
the stream, of plundering some small articles that had been negligently 
placed in their way. Their departure was singularly abrupt, I thought, 
and at the time unaccountable, but the abstraction of our property, I 
found afterwards, was the signal to decamp. The observations made 
place the interesting work in latitude 34” 32'50^ north, and 17' 7*^ cast of 
Baghdad, ehronomctrically determined. 

With but little time at my disposal and fortunate in obtaining a sight 
of the sun after the cloudy aspect of the morning, it was not worth 
while delaying longer in the neighbourhood, though there are doubtless 
some objects of a secondary Interest in the quarries and in the Nahr 
Kathan. Wc therefore left after filling the skins, in order to break a 
long stage of thirteen hours, destitute of water, lying between the 
Bundi Atheim and the Tigris. A cohrsc of west was kept over and 
along the ridges termed Aith, that I have mentioned before, for six 
geographical miles. The ground passed over was very beautiful and 
literally strewed with flowers in full blossom, of great variety, and 
. 18 6 
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coloar. The soil in the high grounds is evidently more productive, for 
the contrast between it and the lower lands, passed on our journey of 
yesterday, was very great; the latter being, in the absence of water, a 
barren, friable mar), while here we have a rich green sward bespangled, 
as I have mentioned, with the wild geranium, a great variety of the 
common stock, anctnone, the wild camomile, and the crocus, besides 
other plants whose names 1 am ignorant of. Arab esculents, too, are 
not wanting, among which arc the truflle, and a pod in taste exactly the 
same as that of the English pea, but not above an inch in length, with 
a downy epidermis and a longitudinal indentation on either side, like 
that observed in tho stone of the dale. Its resemblance tn the scrotal 
appendage of a young kid has given it, among the Arabs, the name of 
the Khasu el Jiddi.* The plains, however, abound with antelope and 
Hubara,f and some scattered quills show that the porcupinc*s habitat is 
in the locality also. Two snakes were seen among the ruins, and one 
that we killed proved to be of a harmless and common species. 

Having attained the distance of six miles from the hills, our guide 
kept us a course of north-west, very wide from the proper direction, and 
as he had been procured from the Azza Arabs who had visiied us in 
the morning, wo were suspicious of his intentions, particularly as we 
could distinguish some smoke not far from the track we were inclining 
to, and, moreover, tho region was notorious for harbouring depredators 
both from the Azza and the Albu Ayatha tribes. Sandhills now began 
to show themselves, and the guide aillrmcd we could not go straight 
from the loose nature of the soil at every step, and, having heard of this 
local peculiarity before, we proceeded onwards. Though we had not 
seen the tents of the tribe whose smoke was discernible, tho lynx-eyed 
Inmates had descried our party at a distance of at least three miles. 
From the increasing dust we imagined they were in pursuit, and the 
spyglass showed a large body of mounted Arabs careering in every 
direction, to give their horses a good wind before pouncing upon us. 
We called a halt on the summit of a mound, quite prepared for being 
stripped, or otherwise, according to the temper of the party in pursuit, 
for our small force was not in a situation to oppose the numbers that 
were advancing; and a general run would have been as vain as undig¬ 
nified. As usual with them, a single horseman preceded'the body at 
a full gallop some way in advance as'a videttc, and, if necessary, to 
parley, in the event of the enemy showing a determined front, in which 
ease, to avoid bloodshed, a compromise takes place, and by the pay¬ 
ment of a sum of money the caVavan passes unmolested. If, however, 
the odds are great on the side of the Arabs, they fall at once on their 
prey, and an indiscriminate plunder strips the wayfarer of everything. 

' *, Te$ttt ajjni. t A species of busUnl. 
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«The state of the odds is generally known long before the collision, for, 
though useless, the weaker party takes to rapid flight, and perhaps, in 
this instance, the unusual posture we assumed, of standing alongside our 
miserable horses, guns in hand, had some cfTect iifdeterringour pursuers. 
The scout was met at a short distance from our position another 
detached from our party. As they met, the points of the projected 
spears were thrown in the air, and, sti^nding at a wary distance from each 
other, for, on the Desert, the rule Is that every one is an enemy until he 
is proved to be a friend, sundry questions were asked and answered, 
and the scouts returned with the same speed to their respective parties. 
Tiiey proved to be a portion of the Ayalha, under Sahdun’s son, and at 
enmity with the Government. Wc liad been taken for a caravan of 
pilgrims direct from Persia, en route to the shrines of the Imams at 
Samarrah. When informed, however, that wc were IUnglisli come to 
spend a few days of the spring season on the Desert, the hostile attitude 
was exchanged for one of invite and welcome to their tcnls. Wc plead¬ 
ed the long journey before us before we reached the 'i’igris in excuse, 
and resumed our way, while they went slowly back to Ihcir encamp¬ 
ment. It was, ut all events, consolatory to reflejct that we were neither 
Persian pilgrims nor a IrafTicking community, for, had wc been, that 
night would have been spent in a stale of nudity, and how many would 
have reached the Tigris, travelling barefooted, naked and without 
water, through the deep sand we afterwards traversed, is a matter of 
speculation. 

We found our guide right in his description of the difTicullies attend¬ 
ing the direct journey between the Bundi Allicim and the village of 
Dnr on the Tigris, for wc had now reached the margin of a sunken 
district called Toos,* in which arc. many sandhills that are said to shift 
about and alter their shape with every fresh wind that blows. The 
highest of these singular drift-hills is named Moktaa el Kas,f and, I 
presume, is thus called from its being the must northerly. Wells arc 
sunk in many parts of this inhospitable tract, and water, I am told, is 
always found on reaching the soil beneath. These wells, however, 
constantly require to be dug afresh, as they fill up if deserted for a short 
time even. At sunset we had reached a dry valley termed the Wadi 
Awad, that comes from the llamrin hills, and bears evidence of being a 
considerable stream in winter. It would appear from its direction to be 
the principal source of the supply of water to the sunken track during 
the rains, which, percolating the drift-sand on the surface, lodges on a 
hard subsoil, perhaps of argillaceous marl. Evaporation is thus pre¬ 
vented, for the heat cannot pierce to any depth in the sandy tract, and 
a cool draught is thus furnished to the Arab on a spot where the mind 

* A Tiirkiai) word signifying very “ fine dust.” t “ Severing the besd.” 
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cannot believe in its existence. In the torrid heats of summer even,' 
1 am iiifiirnicd that tents arc fnjqiienlly pitched here, and the many 
)>yramidal mounds serve admirably as look-out places, from whence, 
unobserved themselves, the Arabs can issue on their plundering 
cxcursio#s. 

The Wadi Awad is rich in grass and pasturage. Its general direc¬ 
tion is iVf and ojiposito Here, however, in a place so well 

adapted for It, no Daym is seen, and its absence marks the abode of the 
thorough predatory races, who neither sow nor reap, excepting, as 
regards the latter, it be the property of tlicir more civili 2 ed brethren. 
After a drizzling night we proceeded on between the similar heaped-up 
mounds of sand on a course of 27H', and in an hour Moktaa el Ras bore 
at a distance of a mile or so. The direction of our march was 
now changed to 265^, 250'^, and 245” alternately in the next two hours 
and a half, and subsequently, for half an hour, to 255°. At this time 
(9.0) the sandy tract had been passed, and the sterile, pebbly stratum 
of the surface of the lower plains was entered upon, after crossing two 
salt-water streams (at 9.40) named Sahreli and Nahr Milha, that, coming 
from the west-north-west, find their way into a marsh a little to the 
south-east of this. Much salt is collected there by the inhabitants of 
Bur, who transport it to Baghdad by the river. From these streams to the 
Tigris is over a barren heath, contrasting greatly with the pretty sward 
passed over yesterday. Nothing whatever breaks the view. Destitute of 
water, the Arab merely crosses it on his search for plunder, but makes no 
permanent stay, and until the banks of the Tigris arc in sight the eye in 
vain wanders for a resting place. Two and a (|iiartcr hours distant from 
the salt streams, on a course varying from 235° to 225°, brought us to a 
new discovery, for an ancient canal was crossed that we did not know 
the cxistenoc of before. 'I'liey apply the term Itadidch to it at present, 
but 1 suspect it to be the continuation of the Nahr llafu that has its 
origin immediately below, where tlic Tigris breaks through the Hamrin 
hills. Its course is quite straight, well marked, and about 30 feet broad 
on a line of 322” and 112° the prismatic compass.* Dnr minaret can 
be seen from it on a bearing of 278°, where we crossed it. We now 
kept a course of 217°, and in twenty minutes passed over the road lead¬ 
ing from Dur to the salt lake described above, in a direct line of 98”; 
Dur minaret at this time bore 282°. In an hour and forty minutes more, 
the high mound at the ancient stone bridge, called Kantaret el Resaseb, 
near the head of the ancient conduit, was reached, and in a few minutes 
more, traversing its gorge-like bed, the broad stream of the Tigris was 
gained, and to none was it ever more welcome. Both men and animals 

* I ])re8ume it was connected with the Nabrwon by the lateral branches seen on tlic north 
side of that gre^t work. See map. 
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made a simultaneous rush to quench the thirst that had latterly become 
urgent; the horses, indeed, had been twenty-eight hours without water, 
and, for the last nine hours, had been urged along at a rapid pace with 
the additional disadvantage of a hot south-east wind that had set in 
since the dawn, ^ 

Rain had not fallen for two months, and by the time we had pitched 
the tent in the bed of the old Nahrwan, it came down in torrents and 
lasted throughout the succeeding day (April Ist). We were conse¬ 
quently compelled to remain motionless, and our party, now thoroughly 
saturated and badly ofT for provisions, were exposed also to the cutting 
breezes that blew fiercely down the excavated deiile. A partial 
clearance at noon, however, enabled us to send to Dur for provisions 
for man and horse, but, on their return, the country, from the dry and 
arid tract described yesterday, had become a swamp, and horse and 
man felt with the load on their return, unable to join us without assist¬ 
ance. This was despatched, and we had the satisfaction at sunset of 
sacrificing a sheep, at what may be considered the •ultima thuh of our 
researches, for the entertainment of our .shivering followers. They are 
of course liungry enough, and in high glee at the prospect in store for 
them. All arc fully occupied in the process of Haying and dressing the 
victim, and ever and anon a prayer is breathed for its tenderness. The 
hour for the wisbed-for meal has arrived, the Hismiliah has been said, 
I fear, without a thought of its holy meaning, and the noise of antici¬ 
pated pleasure has given place to the silence usually indulged in by 
orientals at their meals. hlvcry linger is deeply imbedded in the 
Kabobd sheep, and, as satiety is arrived at, the Ya! Rabi !• of satis¬ 
faction and fulness is followed by the El Hamd’l Allah of thankfulness 
and content. Hands arc either washed in the stream or arc wiped on 
the beard at the pleasure of the owner, and the party again scat them¬ 
selves around the night-fires, for it Is dusk; while the niglii-cap” of 
the Arab, the refreshing coffee, is being prepared by the good-humoured 
Syed. It is duly swallowed, and the last embers of the pipe arc turned 
out, when, one by one, with the exception of the watch, they stretch 
themselves out for repose, though the night-owl and the jackal threaten 
to invade their slumbers. The clouds have now broken, and the moon 
in all her splendour lights up the Desert scene fully as bright as she 
did in the days of the land's prosperity and greatness. The difference 
is, however, great! and as we stand on the margin of the cliff formed 
between the rapid Tigris, which still flows as it did of yore, and the 
angle of the excavated work of the Sassanians, we trace the lights and 
shades on many a building of antiquity, which, though crumbling to 

♦ " I 

A pious ejaculation ai^ifying, " Oh ! my God but in frequent use w unmean¬ 
ing phrases among listless and well-fed orientals. 
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ruin, have for many generations stood erect, as if in mockery of the hands 
that reared them. Embraced between the classic river and the extended 
arms of the royal canal, a tract of land, of thirty miles in extent, is 
thickly strewed with the monuments of the past, and now, with the 
cxccptioAof the modern Samarrah, a paltry village, it boasts not of a 
habitable abode. The INlalwiych, Tel Alij, Ashik, the Khalifa, and 
the tower at K1 Kulm,''^ all excite a deep interest, not so much on ac¬ 
count of their anli({uity, for, with the exception of the second and last) 
none nre of an earlier date than the era of Abbussin Khnlifs, as for the 
groat contrast they display with the present condition of the land and the 
impoverished stale of its population. Did wc not see the mansions 
and towns, the canals and bridges before us, wc could not appreciate or 
credit even its past condition, nor could wc conceive by comparative 
analogy the numbers of the human race that gave animation to the deep 
silence that now reigns over the deserted cities. The silence is, indeed 
painful, and, occasionally broken as it is by the bowling of the jackal, 
a relief is felt in keeping with the scene. There is music, harsh a.s it 
may apfiear, in the jackal’s voice, at least, so it seems to me, cspocially 
in this land endeared to all by historical as.socinlions as the theatre of 
the great deeds of old. The deep bass of the matured and the alto and 
soprano of the growing and the suckling, as they issue in full cadence 
from the tombs and deserted vaults of its kings, sing alike a wail for the 
mighty dead. 1 love too another denixen of these wastes and desolate 
cities, the sapient owl ! and its very name of Doomch’l cl Kliaraib (“owl 
of the ruin”) of the Arabs, has in it a poetry for me; for when peering 
into its large and Instrons eyes, devoid of cither animation or expres¬ 
sion, it is like searching into the deep blue of the skies, for they speak 
of a decpnc.ss of wisdom beyond my comprehension, and as it sits ab¬ 
sorbed, as it were, on yonder fragment of a wall, I imagine that the 
creature possesses a clue to its past history, which, like a closed record 
in a cabalistic tongue, I can neither road nor unseal. 

The observations obtained the succeeding day for the chronometer 
and for latitude, place the head of the royal canal in latitude 34° 24'40* 
and 30' 34* west of £aghd.ad. The variation of the needle w’as ascer¬ 
tained also as 3°40' westerly. 

Shortly after noon we quitted the head of the canal, and proceeded 
to the high mound on the left bank, close to the ancient stone bridge 
now known as the Kanlarct cl Resaseli, but which is identical with the 
site of Kasri Mutawakil or Jaferi of the quoted MS. in the preliminary 

* A more detailed description of these places will be found in Dr. Ross’ Joiimnl. printed by 
the Royal Geographical Society, yol. xi. part 2, and in a former paper of my own in the Hen- 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal for April 1S47> I hope, if time is allowed me, to hare a further 
opportunity of making a detailed plan of this locality. 
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remarks.* It was the only stone bridge in its whole course, and the 
granite its foundations were built of is still being excavated from the 
bed of the canal. Its present name is derivable from the “ lead” used 
to clamp the stones together. Here the following angles were observed 


by the theodolite set 3G0® to the Malwiyeh, • 

Tomb of Imam Hassan Askeri. 2?17' 

Abu Dclif or Hatem spire, one and a half mile distant. 9*20 

Ashik, ruin of palace on west of Tigris. 16'20 

Mebjir mounds opposite the head of the canal. 137-50 

Head of the canal, latitude and chronometer station. 155 40 

Imam Mahomed Dur, tomb at Dur. 194-29 

Minaret of Dur village.. 196-44 

Tel Benat, an ancient tumulus. 209-58 

Direction of the Nahrwan southwards. 338-32 

Tel Alij, an nncicnl tumulus. 351-53 

Magnetic needle, on its arc... 103-00 


To transcribe the journal of operations from Kantarct cl Resaseli 
would be tedious and uninteresting, especially as the general description 
of the canal is contained in the gooluglcal features of the district touched 
upon in the preliminary remarks. The map will convey an idea of its 
windings and lateral adjuncts as far as I traced them, and it remains, 
therefore, only to state that the principal objects enumerated both in the 
map and in the Journal from the head of the Nahrwan to where 1 left 
it, on March 29lh, in pursuit of the line of the Bait canal, were deter¬ 
mined by trigonometrical data, from a base measured on my return to 
Khan Dholiiiych. As we ride, however, along the elevated embank¬ 
ments of the margin of the canal towards thc*Khan, we arc astonished 
at the wilderness of ruins before us; but our hasty progress, pressed 
for time as we arc, will not allow of more than a passing glance at the 
present moment. These, indeed, must be subsotjucnily examined in a 
detailed survey to give the interest the locality is entitled to, but 1 think 
it right to place on record the observations and angles that were taken, 
so as to prevent their loss to the geographical public, which is too often 
the case, when documents of this nature remain in the hands of indi¬ 
vidual parties. To obtain these the Malwiyeh was visited as well as 
the old palace of the Khalifs, now termed the Khalifa, whose latitude 
I ascertained as 34* 13'37* north, and Tel Alij, a fine old tumulus of 
greater antiquity, 1 think, than any monument in the vicinity, yielded 
from its summit the following angular values, the theodolite being set 


360** to the Malwiyeh 

Imam Askeri, tomb of the Imam in Samarrah. 3*15' 

Khalifa, or Khalif Matassem’s palace, high part. 38*45 

' • Page 37. 
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Ashik palace, on west of the Tigris, north-west and south¬ 


east angle. 69-18^ 

Abu Dclif, or Ilatem spire . 128*22 

Station on high mound at Kanlarel cl Resasch. 132*7 

Tcl llciftt, a similar tumulus to this near Dur. 141*20 

El Kaim tower. 335*4*'5 

Angle of elevation of the Malwiyeh. 0*35 

Anglo of depression of ditto. 0-9 

Magnetic needle, on its arc... 200 30 


From the Malwiyeh the angles were as follow ; the theodolite being 
set 3G0® to the small turret over the doorway of the Khan Diioliiiycli, 
which was plainly discernible, though at a distance of twenty miles, 
and the clear atmosphere of tliU afternoon admitted of the flags dis¬ 
played by the Nitoeris, at twenty-one geographical miles distant, being 


plainly distinguished • 

Khan Mi;srakji doorway... 12?24' 

El Kaim tower. 45*35 

Tomb,of Imam llassan Askeri in Samarrali. 95*10 

Ditto ditto ditto depression. 00*54 

Askik palaoc, norlli-wcst and south-east corners.. .. 180*31 

Khalifa, or palace of Matassem. 221*39 

Tomb of Imam Dur at Bur. 223*27 

Kantaret cl Resasch. 219*51 

TelBenat. 220*23 

Abu Delif, or Ilalcm spire. 218*10 

Tel Alij. 259*30 

© altitude lower limb for azimuth. 22*27 

© near limb ditto ditto. 141*38 

Magnetic needle, by its arc. 122*30 

Flags of the Nilocris near Dholdiycli. 3*38 

Tomb and trees of Syed Mahomed. 9*57 


By noon on April 4lh wc had completed the gurvey of the royal con¬ 
duit and again reached the point of junction of the two great branches, 
as well as that of the Batt canal, the position accorded by modern geo¬ 
graphers to the site of the ancient Opis. For reasons, however, that 
have been fully given when considering the point of confluence of the 
Alheim river with the former course of the Tigris,* wc must no longer 
perpetuate this error, though at the same time we are not able to iden¬ 
tify the ruins satisfactorily with any other position, unless they represent 
those of Itakhiyeh, mentioned in the catalogue of towns quoted in the 
preliminary remarks.f In that case the bridge whose piers still re- 
• ?agei 116 and 117. t Page 37. 
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main in the bed of the canal at the point where Uie Bait joined it, will 
be the Kantarct cl l^srawiycli, or the “ Cresar’s bridge’' of the Arabic 
MSS. The ruins are certainly extensive and spread over the banks of 
the three centring streams, and, indeed, in the angle formed between 
the superior branch and the one coming from El Kaim, they occupy tlio 
entire space, and a deep winding bed shows that a portion of the water 
was led through the centre of this part of the town. Both arms of the 
canal had massive dams built across them, about a quarter of a mile above 
the spot where they unite, the one in the Kl ICaim arm having be»!n 
destroyed for building the modern Khan J)holoiyeh contiguous to it ; 
but the other still remains, a massive and compact slruelure, built of the 
largest kiln-dried bricks that I have ever seen in use in the old build¬ 
ings of this country. Tliey arc scpiarc, of a diameter of Iti inches and 
4i inches thick; the length of lliis dam is at present feet with a 
breadth of22 feel, sloping from north to south at an angle of 15 degree.**, 
in the direction of the current as it then ran.. Its height is 3 feet 0 
inchesonly above the present bed of the river, an«l on its surface is seen 
the usual concrete, to j)revcnt abrasion of the. material by the action of 
the current. Tliis eonercle is 1(5 inches thick, and of a very .snpcrh>r 
make. The dams woiiitl appear to have been erected hero to break the 
force of the stream, and thus protect the briilgc which s))anncd the canal 
about three quarters of a mile below, 'riic remnants of the piers show 
that this was an equally solid structure, and a liigh tumulus, named 
J'cl Mahassil, similar in all respects to that at the Kantarct cl Resusch, 
rears itself Ingh above the west hank of the canal, and was, perhaps, 
intended as a landmark to guide caravans to the place of crossing, or, 
as its present name implies, it may cover the ruins of some f-lovatod 
building that was in use as a custom or toll-house. Oj)posilc to this, 
and immediately below the po.silion of the bridge, is seen the mouth of 
the Batt canal, and thi.s stream appear.s also to have had a strong bridge 
thrown over it, from the remnants of arches that are traceable in the 
mounds that form its present banks, and which cover the most ))art of 
the adjoining ruins. Large masses of brick work, vitrified by the agency 
of a strong heat, forming a compact mass, have been employed in the 
coristruction of the abuluiciits of the bridge and in other buildings. 
On the whole the locality is one of interest, and the town, by whatever 
name it was anciently known, mu-sl have ranked as the principal one 
in this part of the Nahrwan or Katnl cl Kosrawi. There is nothing, 
however, to warrant its being considered as the nneienl Opis, even did 
the site correspond with its geographical position; for the aspect of 
that venerable city, if its mounds are still in existence, must be widely 
different from the comparatively recent character of the ruined tene¬ 
ments before us. These exhibit only heaps upon heaps of loose bricks, 

19 i 
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intnrmin^lcd willi ghiss, corrotlod copper coins, ant! the usual pottery 
observable on other Sassaniati silos, wliih; Opis, iftiits vestiges remain 
at all, t should think, would be found buried under some of the 
itiitncnsc mounds of oarlli that arc occasionally seen, and undoubtedly 
mark the more anti(|untcd settlements. 

Singular enough the presetjt ruins have no modern fixed appellation; 
at times they arc called Ml Sidd, from the dam, and at others K1 Kabbur, 
from the natives mistaking the ancient piers in the bed of the canal 
for the tombs of the race that dwelt here. I have despaired, from 
the same causes, of being able to restore the lost nomenclature of 
any of the towns on the whole lino of the great work, for, with the 
exception of liaknbaand Aherta, intermediate history and local tradi¬ 
tion have failed in perpetrating it. The Arabs, indeed, as if born 
to render destruction the more complete, have a peculiar desire to 
institute new and frivolous names, founded on accidental circuin- 
stanecs, or, at times, even on individual caprice. Tins whim extends 
to men as well as places, and the old appellations are thus sue.- 
<'ceded by new with every g«*neration, Imlividuals, indeed, arc 
scarcely known by ihcir patronymics, but are called by a niennnie 
founded on a peculiarity of dress or lrad<!, or by some personal defect 
or deformity. Muropeaiis are subject to the same code. The wearer 
of a hat is immediately denominated Abu .lidr, “the father of the pot,” 
from its resemblance to that utensil. Should an unfortunate wight 
think the “horse-collared appendage,” termed a swallow-tailed coat^ 
best adapted to his person, the term Abu Deyl, “ the father of the tail,” 
becomes his future cognomen, thougli the ridiculed article be discarded 
from the moment it attracted attention. The peculiarity is well 
instanced in the case of the late Sir Harford Jones, for, when he was 
the British Resident in this country, he was known only among the 
Arabs as Abu Jilud, “ father of the skins,” from his constantly wearing 
oil his nether man the present costume of the hunling-lield and race¬ 
course. The foaling of a favourite mare, the birth of a first-born, or the 
death of an old hag of the tribe on any remarkable mound, is sufficient 
cause, indeed, for the obliteration of the old name by the adoption of a 
now one commemorative of the event; and, as at Kabr Harbi, “ tho 
grave of Ilarbi,” the burial of a wretched camel driver on the spot but 
twenty years ago has destroyed the ancient title of a fine old canal, 
for at the present lime it is known by no other appellation. A first¬ 
born, styled Kassiin, will in the same way convert the paternal name, 
whatever it may be, into Abu Kassim, “the father of Kassirn,” which 
becomes the subsequent title of the parent; and, vice FtTXa, according 
to the caprice of the party ad<lrcssing him, the same Kassirn will lose 
his personal.identity in the eyes of a stranger by being hailed as Ibn 
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Abdullah, the (ion of Abdullah,” although in the stranger's presence 
he had been addrt^sed by other bystanders, a few minutes before, by 
his proper sobriquet of Kassiin. It is this peculiarity, I consider, that 
has rendered comparative geography so dilficull in this part of the east, 
making the overthrow, indeed, complete, and aptly verifying the words 
of the Psalmist:—“Oil yc enemy ! Destructions are come to a perpetual 
end, even as the cities wliich thou hast destroyed, their memorial is 
perished with them.” (Psalm ix. 0.) 

The Journal here closes, after having attained an interminable length, 
which I had nut intended at Its commcnccnicnt. Geographical detail 
of a Desert tract is, at all limes, however, a dry subject, and without 
some incidents of travel, or attempt at describing the jiianncrs and 
habits of the people one is associated with, is of very little interest to 
others not engaged in the great work of discovery. This attempt to 
rtdieve its general tc;diousncss must be my apology, and f now quit the 
subject for the present, fondly hoping tliiU, in the revolution of time on 
its orbit, a new dawn may soon break over the darkened land. Of iU 
early progress we have but glimpses, but they are ra<]ianl with histori¬ 
cal beauty; while its meridian career, though mellowed and shaded 
by circumsl.ances and events, was not loss prosperous and bright. The 
prospect, however, soon became eclipsed, and its glory set in darkness 
and obscurity. 'J’hc pall <»f night still hangs over the classic territory, 
blit recent events that have occurred in the Pach.tlic and caused the 
^Miioval of the former Pacha, bid fair, however, to regenerate the laud 
jf the eontompiated improvements bo carried into exeention. Tnrkisb 
projects and Turkish energy go not, however, hand in hand. The re¬ 
opening of llic Nahrwan is under consideration, and feasible enough to 
a Government whoso fmaneial utl'airs are less embarrassed than the 
Turkish ; but with an empty treasury, an impoverished population, a dis- 
satisfieil soldiery, and rebellions tribes in every direction around, I 
cannot see how such a desirable measure is to be put into operation. 
Security of projicrty, the stimulus to agriculture and commerce, is de¬ 
plorably absent; and scarcity of food, with its concomilant evils, sqna- 
lour and disease, are diminishing the already scanty race which, 
in comparison with the extent of territory, is a hundredfold deficient. 
Confidence in prolectiou and an increased plenteousness will alone 
promote a healthy reaction arid enlarge its population, to which 
end the energies of a new ruler should be entirely devoted, else no 
great public work, such as is under consideration, can be attempted. 
The great bane to the public weal, I mean the Arab, should be driven 
to his Deserts, or thoroughly subjugated, as a first step. This would 
require severe measures and a determined firmness of purpose, before 
it could be completely circcieJ, and, under the moral and pliysical 
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ronstitntion of modorn TurUoy, must be despaired of for the pre- 
s(;rit. The condition of the province might, however, be ameliorated 
by tangible improvements, sncIi as tiio introduction of small irrigating 
sieam engines to supersede the “ ropeyarn over a nail'* system, at 
present in vogue, which is so ineilieient and expensive. Even one of 
llioso machines ere(!le<l on llie banks of the Tigris would display its 
advantages to the rnlnd.s of the natives of the country by its practical 
and not apparent utility. Take all small capitalists, however, they 
are fearful <if entering into vague and prospective speculations, 
Sind, considering they arc ignorant of tliesc useful engines, wc can 
scarcely blsiine the caution they exhibit. Let the advantages be once 
witnessed un<l thus made real to their senses, the example, I am 
certain, would be speedily followed, and the waters of the Tigris 
and Diyaleh, instead of flowing uselessly into the sea, would be 
in time again dispersed over the rich but thirsty soil, which wants 
but the element to make a return, as of yore, of two hundred 
nnd fifty fold to the agriculturist.* The day is not far distant, 
indeed, in which 1 expect to sec European capitalists and emigrants 
turning their attention to thc.so rich plains, so as to fertilise them by the 
aid of machinery. Ey the purchase of an estate in the secure district 
contiguous to the capital and the outlay of a moderate sum, success 
would be sure, jmrticularly if the principal devoted his time to an ac¬ 
tive superintendence. The breed of cattle, too, might be improved; 
and, in addition to grain of every variety, indigo, sugar, hemp, an^ 
opium arc capable of being reared. 'J’hcse considerations come not 
strictly within the province of the geographer. In alluding to them, I 
have nothing but the welfare of the enterprising at heart, coupled with 
a desire to witness the improvement of a country that has sulTered so 
mneh neglect, while possessing per fte natural advantages which no 
other country in the world, 1 believe, can boast. 

(Signed) Femx Jones, 

(’ommander, Indian Navy. 

Baghdad^ 20//t September 1849. 


* ITmxlotufl, in Clio, nrt. oxciiii. The fi'oundity of the soil is, indeed, proverbial, and by 
no inrans cxamrcmteit by the " father of history” in prolific years ; and this, too, with the 
smallest ouiount of lalx>ur. 
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PRKFATORY REMARKS. 

Tin: anciimulalin" ilispnlos between Persia and Turkey in 18-13 
threatened to involve those, einpires in a deslrnetive war, that would ill 
ac.eonl with the interests of hinropean Stales. The frontier had already 
l)e(50iiic! the srjsne of strife, on whieli nets both of aggression anil retali¬ 
ation were of daily occurronoo. Tn this menacing attitude, the offer of 
a friendly mediation by Russia and England was accepted, and the 
Ministers of the eontciiding parlies prepared accordingly to submit the 
long-])ending disputes to the arbitration of those great powers, who had 
invested with full autliorily a Commission for the purpose. JOrzroum^ 
was determined on as the most convenient spot for the prosecution of 
its labours, and archives, ri'oords, and former treaties were soon collect¬ 
ed to aid in the complicated task. So vague and conflicting, however, 
was the evidence before the Commission, that it was deemed advisable 
to procure oral and more direct testimony from the chiefs of some of the 
tribes located on the dcbateable grounds; and Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Baghdad, was written to on the subject. Xt was supposed 
that Thamar, a deposed Sheikh of the Cha’ab Arabs, would not only 
possess documents likely to be of service in settling that portion of the 
frontier which included the port of Muhomcrah on the Haffar, but be 
well acquainted also with the geographical details of the country, and 
intimate with local traditions, which often prove of great value in terri¬ 
torial research. This individual, deposed from the Sheikhsliip, and de¬ 
prived of his possessions by the. Persian Ministers, was then a prisoner 
of the Turkish Government, and residing under its protection, at Basra, 
since his expulsion from the Cha’ab territory. I was despatched in the 
vessel I commanded to bring the ex-chief from Basra to Baghdad, in 
prosecution of his journey to Krzroum ; and in 18-M Colonel Taylor’s 
successor at Baghdad (Major Rawlinson, C. B.) determined on proceed- 
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ing personally to Zohab, another portion of the disputed territory, not 
only to collect information, but to procure an interview with the Amir 
of Kirnmnshah, and thereby carry out the arrangements he had made 
wifii the local authority at Baghdad, for the preservation of peace in 
their respective Governments, as well as to prevent any collision among 
the tribes on the frontier, which might endanger the success of the 
C^unmissinn at Krzrourn, or, at all events, protract its labours to an 
ijidcfinile period. 

Major Rawlinson contemplated proceeding on this duly in the sum¬ 
mer of 184-1, and as during that time (unless emergent service required 
her employment) the steam vessel which I had the honour to command 
underwent the necessary annual rciit, I determined on complying with 
a requisition received from the Political Agent to accompany him on tho 
journey. As this request was made .solely with a view to the acquire¬ 
ment of a better geographical knowledge of this Uttlc-frequcnted but 
highly interesting portion of Kurdistan (which.is deplorably incorrect 
on our present maps), it was willingly acceded to, particularly as Major 
Rawlinson’s political labours would notallow him sulUcicnttime to enter 
fully also into the duties of the surveyor. The journey occupied nearly 
two months, during which lime many intcresling sites were visited, 
and their true positions astronomically obtained. On our return, a map 
constructed from the results of the observations, was executed by Major 
Rawlinson and myself, and forwarded by that olFicer to II. M.’s Ambas¬ 
sador at Constantinople, expressly to assist the Commissioners at Grzroum 
in their inquiry ; and the fullowi-ng pages, the simple record of our 
daily progress, although uninteresting in themselves, I trust may prove 
of some value to the geographer, from the many bearings and astrono¬ 
mical observations interspersed throughout them. 


Nates made on a Journey to the Frontier of Turkey and Persia, 

through a part of Kurdistan. 

August 19^/i, 1814.—We commence our journey from Baghdad with 
the thermometer at 109'*, on a very oppressive day, and quit the city by 
the Mo’adhem gate at 5.43 p. m., accompanied by our friends, who, 
however, soon left us. The party consists of Major Rawlinson, the 
Political Agent, Mr. H., a British merchant, and myself; with a retinue 
amounting to some twenty in all, and a body of mounted troopers sent 
by the Pacha, not only a.s a guard of honour, but for protection against 
the Arab parties, which advance at this time nearly to the walls of 
the city in search of plunder. At 6.13, before night'setting in, observed 
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tlic followiniT bearings:—Road back, 2ir ; minareta of Kathemcln, 
After a halt of ten minutes we resumed our journey, travelling 
in a general direction uf 13°. At 8.28, called another halt, to collect 
the party; and at 8.37 went on in a direction of 20®. Arrived at Khani* 
beni-sa’ad* at 10. IS, surnewhal fatigued, having passed over a level 
desert covered with mounds uf ancient ruins, and intersected with the 
broken bunks of ennuis since 8.37. Spread our carpels on the ground, 
with a clear blue .sky the only cano])y, and enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
rest. 

August —Mounted sit 2.oO a. m. to avoid the heat of the day. 
Ilow dtdicionsly pure is (he atmosphere of this morning in the open 
Desert, compared to llie (toidined sdr met willi within the walls of Bsigh- 
dad! 'riierc is a besinty in l)ie stillness, and it is a luxury to breathe. 
W'e held on a course of 20' to f).25, when it was snlficiently light to 
obtain bearings in tbc bed of the canal, as follows:—direction of 

• A r«'w wtIIs ill tlio vicinity uf this Kh.in ntliml fur the cuttle only a supply of brackish 
water. It is therefore iiecessury fur the tnivcller, shoiihl he intenil slopping at this stage, to 
{iruviiie liiiiiself nilh a supply from Ihiglnlnit, ftnrtieiilnrlv during the hot season. Freshwater 
is, however, HOiiietiiiies ke]it for sale at the Klinn, brought in skins from the Diynleli. 

t The KntuI canal, as it is here tenneil, run parallel with, and is equal in size to, the Nahr- 
waii itself. It can he traced to some distance nhove the vilbge of Siudiych, and is supposed 
to have been iliig subsequent to the decay of the hitter. This decay was probably caused by 
the Tigris leaving its old bed and taking a sweep furtber to tbc eastward, ulieii it separated the 
Mnhrvvnn from its sources at A1 Kaim and Kantaret-al-Rasasa. This Katiil, indeed, npiienrs 
to have e.xtended from a little north of SImliyeh only, to the “ haml” in the heil of the Diya- 
leh, as no traces uf a sister canal to the Nalirwau are met with to the south of that river. 

Though the uanic Katul is useil only when speaking of the western canal in this position, 
it npjilies also to the hriinehes in the neiglihourliuod of Sumarrah, at A1 Kaim, and KantHret- 
al'llasusii; indeed, Nahnvim and Katul are synony mous a])pcllAtions to the north of the Diya- 
leh. Alujor Kawlinson, in his memoir on the site of the Atropatenian Echatana, has 
ingeniously shown that the Katul, or the Katur (ns it is often called), is identical with the 
Tunui of Thcophancs, and the Tornadntiis uf Pliny ; the first syllable Kan signifying in Per* 
siau an exeavatuiii.** and the modern town of Dar, sitimtc close on the north bank of the 
canal, supplying, in its micieut appellative of Tiir, the connecting link of the name. In its 
other apiH'lhition of Nahrwan we recognize the Nuzznr of the campaigns of the Emjieror Ilcra- 
clni.s. i^ee the work alluded to in the lloyiil (ieographieiil Journal, vol. x. part 1. 

1 cannot, however, think that Nahrwan was only np[>lied to the course of the canal south of 
the Uiynlch, for in the present day the northern jiarts of the canal are more frequently termed 
Nahrwan than Katul. Nor do 1 conceive that the waters of the Diyaleh alone were cnpable 
of supplying so extensive a canal; and, notwithstanding the distinct evidence of Yakut, am in¬ 
clined to believe they are one and the same canal, in which the waters of the Atbeim and the 
Diyaleh were at that time absorbed. At the same time, however, we may infer that Katul or 
Katur is the more ani'ient name, and that Nnhrwan superseded it generally only in the ueigh- 
bonrliood of Ctcsiphoii, the capital of Amishirevan, who, according to Yakut, both rciioired 
and augmented it. Other names have been also applied to this gigantic canal, which strictly 
belong only to new ducts that were constructed on the decay of the old, for instance, A1 Dojm 
and SiiPt Axes, and Major Rawlinson states it as bearing that of Nahrsusab also. 

For the etymology of Nahnvan we have Nahr, the Arabic equivalent of canal, and Wan, the 
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the canal crossing the road, 342**; village of Hiip-hup, 310"; Bahriz 
village, 102". Proceeded, after a halt of ten minutes, in the same 
direction as before until 0 a. m., when we halted furanotlier ten minutes 
in the bed of the great Nahrwan canal, and observed as follows: course 
of the Nahrwan, 351"30'; Ziarct and tree in the distance, 228*. The 
river Diyaleh now breaks in on the canal a quarter of a mile below this. 
Went on to the ferry of Haweidha, which we reached at 6.45, passing 
Khani Syed about half a mile on our right. The Diyaleh is now very 
low, with high steep banks. Tt is fordable for horses about one hundred 
yards above this and two miles below. This year the ferry is jointly 
farmed from Government by Fultch Agha and Khalil Agha. The for¬ 
mer is the present Tufungelii Bashi of Bagdad. It is, however, stated 
to be a bad speculation, from the paucity of Persian pilgrims crossing 
since the recent occupation of Kcrbela by the Turks. From the ferry 
to Bakuba* is half a mile. This v^lagc boasts of some good gardens, 
and a few wretched houses cmbofbmed in'a date-grove, watered by a 
cut from the Khorasan or Jelliileh canal. This canal, after passing Abu 
Kliainis, is lost in the Desert, about five hours south of this spot. Here 
we remained during the heat of the day, which was excessivc^thermo- 
meter 110* in the shade in the afternoon. The observing the sun in the 
artificial horizon for latitude and longitude was absolute torture. As 
evening drew nigh, however, it became comparatively cool and plea¬ 
sant. At 6.15 p. M. wc resumed our journey, keeping more to the 
north-eastward in a general direction of 44". Passed a cut from the 
Khorasan at 6.45, and another at 7.10. At this time the road led us 
more to the eastward for forty-five minutes, then diverged in a direc¬ 
tion of 11", when we crossed another cut from the Kiiorasan, leading to 

name of a town that formerly atood on ita banka,—or, probably. Wan is a contraction of the 
name of the monarch to whom Yakut ascribca its reatoration. 

If the canal were in exiatence at the time of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, then it would 
represent the Physcut of Xenophon; and the site of Opis, as Major Rawlinsun observes, would 
be marked by the ruins near Eski Baghdad. This is, however, a very doubtful question. I 
am inclined to view the canal as a work of a subsequent age, and think that the ruins of Opis 
must lie sought for in some extensive vestiges near the junction of the Atbeim (the more pro¬ 
bable Physcus) and the old bed of the Tigris, now termed Sh’taitha. Some very high mounds, 
noticed by Dr. Ross, on his journey to Al Hadhr, in the vicinity of Waneh, will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be found to correspond with the situation of the lost city. This is, however, merely 
conjectural; for although we have a clue to com|>aratively modem towus when compared with 
Opis, we are yet unable to arrive at their fiositive identity. Even the Syro-Persian city erected 
by Khusru Amishirwan, at one day's march from his capital at Ctesiphon, and which boasted 
of a stately circus, baths, and magnificent abodes fur the convenience and amusement of bit 
Syrian captives, cannot at the present time be recognized, although it was built to perpetuate 
the joint names of the monarch an<l his recent conquest of Antioch, the then capital of Syria.— 
See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, chap. xlii. 

* Bakuba, by double altitudes of the 0, is in latitude .‘12°-15'10'N., and 13'52* E. of 
Baghdad. 

soft 
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Karastcl: here we renmined to water the callle, and to allow the 
))arty to close. The night was cool, with a brilliant moon. Started 
again in a direction of N. 22" K. till 10.55, when we encamped for 
the night. 

2>lrd.—Left our ground at 3.50 a. m., continuing on the same 
line as the previous everiing. At 4.35 crossed the dry bed of a canal, 
and at «5.7 halted for twenty minutes to observe the following bearings : 
direction of the road, 42"; Dakka village on the Mahrut canal, distant 
three miles, 20J'‘; brow of Dalaliu, the culiiiinaling point of the Zagros 
range, G0r> distant about ninety miles; centre of the J3and-i-Noah 
iiiouiitaiiis, 70"; Minaret <)f Shchraban, 701"; Dastagerd,* or E.'«ki Bagh¬ 
dad, distant four miles, 1 l.j"; Zindan, or Palace of Bebdarakh, five miles 
di.stant, 135"; tomb of Benat-aMIusseyn, one and a<iuartcr mile distant, 
2371"; sun’s centre at rising, for variation of the compass, 79" 20'. 
Re-mounting at 5.2H a. m., w« cro|scd the Mahrut canal by a brick 
bridge of one arch ; and then allcrMg our route to 81", readied the vil¬ 
lage of .Slichraban at 0.45. Took up our cjuarlers in the best house the 
place afl'ordcd, but a inisorabh: hovel. The* day, too, was excessively hot, 
unci the myriads of (lies that .swarmed around prevented us enjoying 
the rest we so much iicedcal. We however obtained the u.sual observa¬ 
tions. The Shchraban canal bisects the village, and is lost a little to 
the south of it. It formerly watered Eski Baghdad, and, 1 believe, 
supplied the Zindanf also, but wc arc infonried here that a cut from the 
Mahrut passed the latter. Shehraban:^ is sujiposed to occupy the site of 

* 'I'hc iiU'iitificatioii of I)u!stn;:cr(l ivitli the present ruins temieil Kski nn^hdad is fully ascer¬ 
tained from niinieroiis oriciitnl Authors. Sec Mnjur llanlinson's Memoir in vul. x. of Roval 
(leogrtiphienl Journal. It was a royul sCAt in the time of the iU-fAtvd Khusra Parvis, and was 
eclehratoil for its wealth nnd miiguificcncv. Uii the success of Hcracliu^ it was desolated by 
the Romiui troops. Three hundred standards taken from the towns and armies of the Western 
Empire, and a numerous multitude of Christian captives, which had graeeil tl>e triumphs of 
Klmsru’s arms tn Syria, were reKtored to liberty. Khusru himself, contrary to ex|>ectation, 
escaped through a hole in the wall of his palace, and sought safety in an ignoniiuious flight, 
iiiiie days prior to the arrival of the Roman army from Tiieophunca.->-Scc Gibbon'^ Decline 
and Fall, chap. xlvi. p. 517, 

t Position which the Roman army under the Emperor Ileraelius occupied after the defeat 
nnd flight of Khusru Pnrvix from Dastagerd. See note in Gour’s Theophanes, quoted in 
Major Rawlmson’s Memoir on the Atropatenian Ecbatnna, p. 95. 

The iianie Tn^pS, employed in the MSS. of Theophanes, and which in the Memoir above 
alluded to is recogniised by ([.ajor Rawlinson as equivalent to the Oriental Tamerreh or Tamer- 
ret, 1 conceive is nothing more than a Greek cuntraetion of the name of the district, and not 
applicable to any particular town. Tapfp9, in all probability, is a comjmund of the Arabic 
Topr, “ date,” and Ep8, “land” or “province,” and may well have been applied to this 
loeality, from the fact that in coming from either Europe or tlie N£. parts of Persia, the date- 
groves arc here tint met with in a flourishing condition. The name, indeed, may have been 
writtgu thus in the Greek MS. of Theophanes, in the same way as webave No/vSovfor Nahr- 
•rao. Shebrabao, in its miseruble village and stunted date-grove, reflects sadly on the present 
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ilic ancient Apollonya. Many mounds covered with broken pottery, 
and the remains of numerous canals crossing each other in fantastic 
line?, mark it as the former abode of a numerous and industrious popu¬ 
lation. The now barren and densely heated plain, highly cultivated as 
it no doubt was, afforded in bygone times some pleasant retreats, under 
the shelter of its groves, from the scorching heals of summer, which we, 
alas! feel and must bear, without a hope of relief. The date-tree, so luxu¬ 
riant and fruitful in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, is here a stunted and 
a forlorn object. A headless minaret stands in the centre of the village, a 
fit emblem of its fallen condition. At 6.25, the declining rays of the sun 
induced us to quit our miserable abode for the saddle. Our course now 
lay in a direction of 5S“, over and through some extensive mounds of 
ruin, probably the remains of the ancient Hiltn, until 7.5, when we di¬ 
verged to (id**, a table-flat on the llamrin range, then bearing JW. Con¬ 
tinued on this course to 7.*17, when wc crossed the Jlaniniych,* and 
shortly after the Bclad canai^; the latter by a fine brick bridge 

recently built at the expense of an opulent merchant of Baghdad for the 
convenience of pilgrims visiting the holy cidcs of Najuf and Kcrbcia, 
and, like most other works in this country, was erected from pious and 
charitable motives. The Belad Ru^ canal is the most northerly and 
easterly of all the cuts from the left bank of the Diyalch south of the 
liaiiiriii, and being the nearest to the base of the range, has consequently 
the deepest bed, with high steep banks. It waters the country as far 
south as Mendalli, and, I believe, formerly extended far below it. Be¬ 
tween the Belad Rus! and the last station noted, the country became 
more undulating, and tlic road proportionably tortuous, winding from 
NK. to SE. 

It became necessary to collect tha parly after cro.ssing the Belad Ruz, 
and before entering the defiles of the Hamrin,| which are notorious fur 
harbouring parlies that may be out in search of plunder. We halted 
therefore until 8.30, and suflicient time and opportunity were afforded to 
the Rustamsofthe party to alarm the nervous by horrible and incredible 

condition of this once fruitful province. By double altitudes of the 0 its position was asccr- 
taincfl to be in latitude ^^OU’9' north, and by meridian altitude33"58'45' N. Its clirouo- 
luetrical difference from Baghdad is 31' 18' east. 

* Named after the Khalif Ilanin-al-Rsshid, who is said to have first excavated it. 
t Bara Soth of Theophanes, and the Baraz-rud of Yakut. See Major Rawlinson's Memoir 
on the Atropatenian Echatana, p. 95. 

t An undulating barren ridge of tertiary formation, from 300 to 500 feet of elevation, ex¬ 
tending in a direction from SB. to NW., across the level plains of Assyria. The ridge 
appears to be a spur thrown off from the skirts of the Z^ros chain in the neighbourhood of 
Mendalli, and ran be traced, in almost a direct line, to within a short distance of the ancient 
city of A1 Hadhr in Mesopotamia. It is sevmed by the Tigris, by the Atheim, and by the Di- 
yaleh. That portion of the range weat of the Tigris bean the name of Jebal Mak*hul, and is 
considerably more elevated than the parts to the south-eastward. 
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talcs of robbery and murder. We entered the inuch*dreaded gorge 
at 9,* and continued winding slowly, and with proper caution, through 
its hillocks and defiles until 10.30, when we encamped on the plain be* 
yond. The silence that had pervaded the parly in the dreaded gorge 
now gave place to boisterous tales of individual prowess in former ren¬ 
contres with the banditti of the Desert; and it was amusing to witness 
the bold front of one or two of the party, whose countenances but half 
an hour previous wore an aspect as pale as the chaste luminary that was 
shining above them, and who would have Hed at the first alarm. 

August After a cool and refreshing night mounted at 4.30 

A. M., and slopped at a dry cut from the Diyaleh at 0.20, for the 
following bearings:—Direction of the road onwards, 22^; isolated 
tumulusf on the right bank cf the Diyaleh, 327**; village of Kiz*lrobat, 

* The river Diyaleh breaks through the ridge about one and a half mile NW. by W. of this 
position, in afuU and impetuous stream. To*)is spot we must attach Herodotus’s talc of the 
labotua of the great Cyrus, who spent nearly a whole year in diverting the river from its original 
bed into 3ri0 channels, because his favourite horse was drowned in attempting to cross it. No 
other river will so well accord with the description of Herodotus on the ancient Gyndes, and 
the remains of a dam across the stream, constructed in a remote age, may continue a monu¬ 
ment of the wrath and perseverance of that monarch. The Khalis, the Belad-ruz, the Mah- 
rut, the Uoruniyeh, ami numerous other canals, again branching out into smaller ducts, have 
their origin at and a little below the dam. In the {ircsent day even, their number may 
amount to that described by the historian. 

Rennell, in his Geography of Herodotus, vol. ii. see. xiii. p. 431, identifies the modem 
Diyaleh with the Gyndes of antiquity; but the testimony of Major Rawlinson, who has travel¬ 
led through must of the countries coursed by its waters, is almost conclusive evidence of their 
being one and the same river, and yet our mfl])s still continue disfigured by a Gyndes falling 
into the Tigris between the Diyaleh and the Kerkha river, whereas, from my own experience, 
I confidently affirm that with the exception of the Um'l Khanzir, the Nabri Sa’ad (insignificant 
torrents reaching to the Tigris during the winter months only), and some outlets from the 
great lake of Haweza, no river is to be met with in the intervening space falling into the 
Tigris from sources in the mountains of Persia. The Hud, a branch of the Tigris connected 
with the lake of llaweza, has, however, been known, from sudden rises of the Kerkha river 
occurring while the Tigris is in a very low state, at times to fall into the parent stream, and 
may have given rise to the supposition thot the Hud had sources per se, iustead of being de¬ 
rived from the Tigris. 

t These tumuli, so often met with in Asia Minor, Syria, Kurdistan, and Persia, are singular 
and interesting relics of a former age. Some have been fortified, and exhibit at the present 
time massive ruins on their summits. Others have been erected over distinguished individuals, 
who may have died, or have fallen in the numerous conflicts that these localities have witnessed, 
and the sepulchral unu so often found entombed in these piles give evidence of the fact. The 
most ancient notice, I believe, that we possess regarding these singular structures, is found in 
Diod. Sic. chap. i. book ii. p. 111. He ascribes their origin to Semiramis, and the custom 
was doubtless followed by subsequent nations, until interment superseded the pyreal form of 
disposing of the dead. Diodorus, in speaking of the customs of Semiramis, remarks : ** In 
champaign countries, she would raise eminences, on which she would sometimes build sepul¬ 
chres for her officers and commanders, and at other times towns and cities. Through her 
whole expeditions she always used to raise an ascent, u|)on which she pitched her own pavilion. 
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20°; peak of Baziyan, 22°; blufTend of Bamu, 41|°; brow of Dalahu, 
63°; sun at rising, for variation, 79i°; centre of Band>i>Noah, 81°30'; 
distant peak to the south-eastward, supposed to be Manisht, 119°S0'. 
Proceeded onwards at 5.33, passing over cultivated grounds watered by 
the small canal Merjaniych, a cut from the Diyaleh. At 6.30 reached 
Kiz’Urobat,* a small village farmed this year by our friend Kader Pacha, 
who received us very kindly, and entertained us with true Kurdish 
hospitality. Though we required rest after night travelling, wc were as 
usual doomed to disappointment, the excessive heat and annoying Hies 
preventing the obtaining any: wc however managed to drag through a 
long and weary day in conversation with our host, and in working out 
the observations taken on the journey. Most of the Kurds arc inquisi¬ 
tive, but not impertinently so, and we derived some amusement in 
answering the numerous queries of our entertainer, who is a well-edu¬ 
cated man, and conversant with most of the oriental authors. Of high 
birth and well connected, he was {A one time selected to govern the 
Tiirco-Kurdish Pachalic of Sulimaniyeh, which gave him his present 
title of Pacha; but from some intrigue he never reached his court. 
Devotedly attached to hunting, he spends most of his lime in some 
favoured retreat, or in superintending his farm. His appearance is as 
patriarchal as his habits arc abstemious, and his manners mild and con¬ 
ciliating. No wonder, then, that he is beloved by his Ryots and followers. 
We had known Kader Pacha in Baghdad, and were delighted again to 
meet him on his ground, and share the hospitality which was warmly 
extended to us. After partaking of a farewell meal in his company, 
and discussing the policy of European States, which he is extremely 
fond of, we took a reluctant leave; the old man, with a falcon on his 
wrist, accompanying ns some distance on the road, attended by a troop 
of armed retainers, and some goodly hounds,—either to enjoy the pas¬ 
times of the Held, to make a foray,! repel attack, as chance or 
inclination may direct him. 

that from thence she might have a view of her whole army. Many things which she performed 
in Asia remain to this day, and are called Semirainis's works.” * 

I sliall have occasion again to allude to these singular structures in other parts of the Journ¬ 
al, more particularly when journeying through the plain of Shahrizur; but 1 may here add, 
that on the plains of Waterloo, traces of these ancient usages, commemorative of that glorious 
event and of those who fell, may be witnessed at the present time, in the modem structures 
that have been raised since 1815. 

* Kiz’l-robat, by double altitudes of the0, is in latitude 34° 10'51* N., by its mcr. alt. 
.*M° 10' 59* N., and 4(y 27* east of Baghdad. The magnetic variation in 1844 was .3° 5' west. 

t In Herodotus and Xenophon, and indeed in most ancient as well as in comparatively 
modem writers, we are informed that the amusements of the chase were not iocom{mtible 
with the toils of war. We learn from Heeren that monarchi as well as whole armies were 
devoted to the pursuit; and our inimitable Scott, in his Tales of the Scottish Border, has 
drawn a true picture of frontier life, as applicable to the barbarous Kurds of the present day 
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Mounting at 6.20, our course lay in a direction of 80". At 6.40, the 
BiTiall canal Merjaniych wan crossed. It leaves the Diyaleh about two 
miles below the junction of the A’bi Holwan and A’bi Shirwan. These 
two streams arc the main branches of the Diyaleh river, which name 
appears to apply only lo the trunk stream, as it is unknown beyond the 
frontier town of Khanakin. The A’bi Shirwan, coming from the moun¬ 
tains near Sinnn, mcet.s the A’bi Holwan about four miles north-eastward 
of Kiz'l-robat: at a .short distance below their junction, the remains 
of a large ancient canal may be traced ; and two conspicuous mounds of 
ruins (probably on the site of the ancient Jellaleh*) stand elevated 
considerably above the plain. Continuing the same direction as before, 
at 7 we ascended over another elevated ridge of sandstone and peb¬ 
bles, similar to and running parallel with the Ilamrin range. These 
ridges appear as stepping stones to the approach to the mountains, the 
ullcrnate ridges being from eight to live miles apart, and the interven¬ 
ing space occupied by a line plaifi Musccptiblc of cultivation. After 
halting twenty-five minutes to collect the party, we proceeded in a direc¬ 
tion from 56" to 22", the road varying between thc.se points (as wc 
crossed the ridges alluded to) until 11.5, when wc entered the alluvial 
valley of the Holwan. From this to Khanakin the course was 55". At 
midnight we entered the town and crossed the Holwan by a splendid 
bridge of nine arches. This bridge has recent ly been repaired, and is 
the only modern structure that can claim the attention of the traveller 
in this country. The town, or rather village, of Haji-Karaf stands 
opposite Khanakin, on the Persian side of the stream. It has a fine 
Khan for the reception of goods and accommodation of the merchant or 
traveller. Khanakin and Haji-Kara are now the frontier towns lying on 
the main road between Turkey and Persia, though, strictly speaking, in 
accordance with the old treaties, the Pachalic of Zohab, as far as the old 
fort of Sarrnil at the head of the Taki-Oirrah pass, is undoubtedly 
Turkish soil. This portion of the country was lost to Turkey in 1821, 
by the invasion of the Persian troops under Mahomed Alt Mir;ca, then 
prince of Kirmanshah. This energetic prince had reached as far as this 
point on his advance against Baghdad when he was attacked with 

u to the semi-civilized fraternity that infested the marshes between England and Scotland 
during the unsettled times prior to the reign of the first James. 

* Jellalch was a strung position in the time of the Sassanian kings of Persia. It was here 
that a part of the army which came to the relief of the unfortunate Yezdijerd, the lost 
monarch of the house of Sassan, was captured after the decisive battle of Kadesiyeh, a. d. 630, 
by llashem, nephew of Saad the Arabian general.—See History Yezdijerd in the Ant. Hist. 

p. 120. 

t The gartlen-liouse in the village of Haji-Kara stands in latitude 34** 20* 47* N. by double 
altitudes of the 0; by its mer. alt. in 34** 20* 37' N. Longitudinal difference east of Baghdad, 
33' 10' ^ and the variation of the needle in 1S44 was found to be 2** 10' west. 
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cholera, and died in a few hours. The hopes and ambition of Persia 
died with him, and his army returned disheartened to Kirmnnshah. 
The territory, however, which he then gained, has since been unwillingly 
recognized as Persian soil, from inability in the Turkish ruler of Baghdad 
to rc-conquer it; and the surrounding tribes, taking advantage of this, 
in some measure, dehaleabic soil, repair to the neighbourhood for the 
adjustment of their disputes either by negotiation or by the sword. The 
latter is, however, the most often resorted to, and this locality is, there- 
fore,one of the most disturbed in cither district. The disputes between 
tribe and tribe are not only adjusted here, but tribes in rebellion against 
eilhcr Government find it a convenient spot for tlie exorcise of llieir 
lawless habits, as by crossing the barrier they effectually secure them¬ 
selves from pursuit. This insecurity will at all times prevail, unless, 
indeed, the Turkish Governor of Baghdad and the Persian Amir of 
Kirmanshah mutually act for the coercion of the tribes and the repose 
of the frontier. Bui this is not the policy of either, as these aggressions 
nut only tend to keep alive the national hatred and antipathy, but serve, 
in some measure, as a screen to the grasping power of the despots in 
either province, who fail not secretly to foment them.* Major Rawlin- 
son’s mission will, I fear, be a laborious one. J^osscssing the confidence 
of both panics, his abilities and knowledge of native character will fit 
him for the task, which, if prosperous, will prove ofgreat benefit to the Com¬ 
missioners at Erzroum : the habits, hatreds, prejudices, and conflicting 
testimonies, however, of the tribes and factions that he is endeavouring 
to reconcile, independent of their difference of faith, form a mass of in¬ 
congruous material ill adapted to ensure the desired success. Both 
Khanakin and Haji-Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and 
many of the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirrnunshah have their 
agents located here. With this object it is that Mr. II. has accom¬ 
panied us on this journey: he is about to establish an agency for the 
collection of the produce of the Kurdish mountains, returning, in ex¬ 
change, the manufactures of England. Gums, galls, and other drugs, 
abound in this vicinity, and I believe only want an enterprising indivi¬ 
dual and an honest agent—a rara avis in his terris^lo make them a 
source of considerable profit. 

August 25fA.—Rose early, and retired to the shade of the garden as 
being preferable to the house during the heat of the day. Major Rawlin- 
son received numerous visits from the principal people residing in fho 

* This district, u well as others bordering the mountain ranges of the Zagros, hat in all 
ages been the scene of rapine, bloodshed, and strife. Both Arrian and Strabo rejicatcdly 
allude to these disturbed regions, and the lawless habits of the Cosset, who mainUuned then, 
aa at present, an independence, notwithstanding their vicinity to the capital. Alexander the 
Great, who finally conquered them, experienced much difficulty in keeping them under hia 
yoke.—Sec Heeren, vol. i. p. 245, from Arrian's History of Alexander. 
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town and its vicinity, who inform us that the roads between this and 
Kasri-Shirin arc infested with plundering parties of the Jaf and Hama- 
wand tribes, rendering it unsafe to proceed without an escort. This 
will delay us a little. The escort that accompanied us from Baghdad 
returns from this, their further service being useless beyond the Turkish 
frontier. A report reached us to*day that one of our Kassids had been 
robbed of his letters, and severely wounded, by a party of Jaf a few days 
back: 1 trust Ihismay prove incorrect, as matters will be still more dilH- 
cult to arrange. A little after sunset the expected escort arrived, having 
had a skirmish with a plundering party in the morning. A fine lad, 
nearly related to the chief of Kurrind, was severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They confirm the report of the robbery of the 
Kassid, but deny that he was wounded as we heard this morning: on the 
contrary, they state that he was kindly received by the Jaf chiefs when 
carried before them, and that the robbers were punished with the loss of 
llieir cars. Which of these reports is the true one, yet remains doubtful. 
Entertained our new friends at dinner; the commandant of the party 
proving to be a former profrge of Major Rawlinson’s when serving in 
Persia seven years ago. Tliis worthy, a Guranof the Ali-IIahi sect, 
appeared nincli pleased at meeting his old patron and quondam comman¬ 
der, and, delighting in the good cheer before hi m, recounted, with evident 
satisfaction, tales of former service, in which both had mutually shared. 
From the terrace of the house in which wc lodged the following bearings 
were obtained :—0atsetling, for the variation of the needle, 28<)P; tomb 
of Imam Abbas, one and a quarter mile distant, 270*’; a tumulus called 
Tappeh IColch, where the canal exhausts itself in irrigation, 211", distant 
four miles; an isolated peak* on this side of the Shirwan, S21P; brow 
of Halahu, 683"; point of Ban-Zerdah, 633” j centre of the Band-i-Nuah, 
951"; Shahri-zur hill, 118". 

Avgust 26f/i.—Left Haji-Kara, after a few hours’ sleep, at 1.45 a. m., 
attended by our escort. Two Kafilahs, taking advantage of our strong 
party, accompany us. With a brilliant moon we threaded our way, over 
disordered heaps and ridges of sandstone and pebbles, in a general 
direction between NNE. and ENE. The latter course was most pre¬ 
valent, and the road ascended considerably the whole way. At 4.45 
passed an enclosure of rough stones, dignified with the name of Kaleh 
Sabzi. It is now unoccupied, having been built to keep in check the 
numerous marauding parlies that frequent this locality. It has failed, 
however, in its object, for it is difficult to procure a garrison to remain, 
for a length of time, on so lonely a spot,—their own fears, coupled with 
the threats of the tribes around, being sufficient excuse for its abandon¬ 
ment. A similar enclosure in ruins, named Kaleh Shamili, alike 


• HillofDakkch. 
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deserted, borders tlio rond twenty minnles furtlior on« At (>.30, the 
HoUvan river touches the road, and for a short distance winds along it. 
Its waters, unlike the Tigris, are dark and clear, and run with some 
rapidity over a liard pebbly bottom. In the spring and winter it must 
discharge a considerable body of water, but it is now comparatively 
shallow and about twenty yards broad. At 7 a. m. reached the Cara¬ 
vanserai at Kasri-Shirin,* a miserable halting-place, in whose blacken¬ 
ed and smoke-begrimed vaults wo arc, however, glad to shelter our¬ 
selves from the fierce heat, although vermin and every other abomination 
surround us. Wc were compelled, from the excessive heat, to remain 
in the Khan during this <lay, whieli we devtJied to the working out of 
our astronomical obs4*rv;itions and in taking others for the determining 
of the position of this place. I'hu thermomeler was 08” in the coolest 
spot we could lind, but when exposed to the hot wind that blew all 
day it rose to 1 lu'. In llic evening ive visited the ruins in the vicinity 
of the Khan, abiuit a qnarlcr of a mile mirlji of the (hiravanserai. A 
quadrangular mound, evidently o( great anli(]nity, exposing at its sides 
large blocks of well-cut masonry, lirsi excited ciur attention. Tliis 
mound is detaeJiecI from the move extensive, but, in my opinion, the 
more modern remains Ui the NW., by edther a fosse or a natural 
ravine. On the scmlli of it is a miser.'il)l(! hamlet, inliabitcd by a few 
wretched Kurds, biiiil on the f/ihrin of the former buildings, support¬ 
ed on solid arches, which are l»cr<; and there cxposeil by tlie Holwan 
having encroacheil on the right batik. NNW. of llie Kasr, or inonnd 
above menlioue<l, about half a mile distant, the remains of a square brick 
building are still standing, but roo(l<tss, having an arched doorway on 
each side. 'L’his 1 |)re&iim(: li> have been a lire-lcmphj, from the remains 
of one, in all respects similar, which I had seen near lliimaniyelif on 
the Tigris. A large oblong emdosure cxlends from this cdiliee, the 
area of which may be two miles. Its walls arc from ten to fifteen feet 
high at present, very thick and solid, and eom))oscd of large unhewn 
boulders of a reddish-black stone, similar to basalt, imbedded in a 
coarse mortar of a very bard and durable nature. These walls present 
a singular appearance in their piesent slate, but may have been coated 
with plaster when originally built. We had not time to examine 
thoroughly the whole of the interesting remains in this neighbourhood. 

* Kasri-Shirin staniis in lutituiic N. by rloublc altitudes of the 0; by meridi.an 

altitude iM*30'27'N. Its longitude east of Bngbdnd was made I® 06'15'. lUcli, however, 
places it eleven miles further to the east, but 1 think the former may be relied on. Rich’s 
latitude of the same place is 34'*3Q dll' north.—See'hU Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. 
p. 267. 

t Kuheh’t-el-Nar, about five miles west of the remains of a Saracenic city, built upon tho 
site of a Babylonian town on the peninsula of lliimaniyoh, close to the right bank of the Ti- 
gni. Its name implies “ tepple or apartment of lire.’* 

21 b 
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Rich, howcvci, who B|>ent .^omc days both here and at Haoush Kerek, 
a similar ruin, has entered more into detail. In our short survey 
we could trace no remains of buildings, excepting a quadrangle, which 
has been termed “ the palace,’* within the enclosure, but were inclined to 
Consider it as having been constructed as a receptacle for wild animals. 
The native tradition assigns its erection to Khusru Parviz,* who here is 
said to have enjoyed the amusement of the chase, and the society of the 
beautiful Shirin. To the east of the enclosure a substantial aqueduct 
conducted the waters of the Ilolwan from near their source to the royal 
park. It is not improbable, indeed, that the area of the enclosure then 
contained a profusion of luxuriant trees, similar to the venerated Shikar- 
gahs of the late Amirs of Sind on the banks of the Indus, requiring a 
lavish supply of water, not culy for their own existence on so arid a soil 
as that in the vicinity of the Kasr, but to maintain alive the numerous 
animals that were imprisoned beneath their shade, and were destined 
for the sport of the royal hunter. The remains of this aqueduct, built 
on a wall of solid masonry, can now be traced for many miles, and the 
place, though not affording many objects of interest to the antiquary, 
yields some amusement to the traveller from the many stories of love 
and the chase connected with it, which have been founded on the ro* 
Tnantic attachment that the Sassauian monarch entertained for his 
Christian queen, and on her partiality for the enamoured Firhad of 
Persian romance. A similar ruin, termed Haoush Kerck, is situate 

* A. note in Ridi’a Kurdistan and N'ineveli. vol. ii. p. 2d}, on this subject, is worth tran¬ 
scribing 

“ Khusru Pan'is, king of Persia, of the Sassaninn <lynnsty. was the grandson of Chosrocs 
Amishirwan. He married a daiigliter of the Emperor Mauricis, who is generally supposed to 
be the same jierson os the lioroiiie of the eastern ronmneos of Khusru and Shirin. 

“This eastern heroine has likewise had the honour of being sung in German verse by M. 
Joseph von Hammer, in los poem of “ Shirecn” ; and whoever may be desirous of knowing more 
of this lady, and of the ])oets who have treated of her history, will find ample details on the 
subject in a work just published by tlmt distinguished and indefatigable orientalist, entitled 
‘ The History of Ottoman Poetry.’ 

The town, which is supposed to have been built by Khusru Parviz, in honour of Shirin, and 
to have been called after her, is described as situated between the towns of Holwan and 
Khanakin. He is reported to have said to Shirin, ‘ Royalty would be a glorious thing, if it 
endured for ever*: to which she answered, * If it had endured for ever, it would never have 
come to us.’ Khusru Pan’iz is the Chosrocs 11. of the Greeks. By the Byzantine writers he 
is said to have married a daughter of the Emperor Mauricis uamed Irene, which the Persians 
afterwards converted into Shirin^ ‘ sweet,’ or agreeable. The Roman accounts, however, say 
that she was a public dancer. Khusru Parviz was killed by his son, A. d. G27. 

“ The monarchs of Medea and Persia appear to have partaken of the nomade habits of their 
subjects from a remote antiquity to the present time. Their annual migrations according to 
the seasons were conducted with B pomp and magnificence unknown in Europe; and their 
parks and ])Ieasure-hoiMes in all parts of the empire were on such a large scale, as not only to 
serve for the confinement of every simcics of game, but contained such a space within their walls 
as to admit of their armies being reviewed.”—See ffieertn, vol. i.^bap. ii. p. 402. 
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aboat six and a half miles west of Kasri>8hiriD. Mr. Rich lias fully 
described it in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 270. 

August 21th .—In the saddle at 2.25 a. m., resuming our march in a 
very serpentine direction to the NE. At 3.30, touched upon the remaina 
of the aqueduct leading to Kasri*Shirin. The duct or canal was about 
a foot broad : many of the stones that composed it are still scattered 
around. The wall that supported it is a massive structure, and is still in 
some places four or five feet above the level of the country,* Our course, 
after leaving the aqueduct, turned more to the SE., at no great distance 
from it, and led us again to the bank of the Holwan, at 3.45. From this 
time until 4.35, altering our direction over disordered heaps and barren 
mounds between E. and E8E., when we passed a Tappeh called by 
the Kurds Jellaleh,t and said to lx: half way between Kasri*Shirin and 
Sar*Pul. Many vestiges of former habitations are seen around us, on 
the crests and ridges which arc thrown ofi' from the north end of the 
Shanbalah^ ranges. This we rounded at 6.30, emerging from the 
cindcr-likc detritus of the hills into the alluvial valley of the Holwan, 
Through the plain we pursued a general direction of 102"; crossing 
many branches of the Holwan that are here distributed over the plain 
for agricultural purposes, at 7.10 the wretched Caravanserai or Khan of 
Puli Zohab was reached. For the last hour wc had been escorted by a 
large party of Juf horsemen, under the chief of the tribe, Mahmud Beg. 

The contrast between the Arab and tlic Kurd is, in appearance, in 
favour of the latter. Wearing a gayer and better style of dress,—the 
large turban surmounting, in most instances, fine and manly features, 
with a prolusion of arms and tin.sel finery,—attached to their spirited, 
but ill-bred horses,—prepossess one in their favour at first sight; but 
for hardiness and endurance, either in the fight or in the chase, the 
small, ill-clad, but sinewy Arab stands as unrivalled in his own person, 

* It WB8 proIoDgeil beyond Kasri-Sbirin, ah far an Haouah Kerek; at least, we arc in¬ 
formed so. 

t This may he the scene of the defeat of part of Yuzdijerd'a anny, and not the position 
Clearing nearly the same name, mentioned in page 144 of this Journal. I am inclined to view the 
former as the ruins of a much earlier town. 

t Sambulos of Tacitus, and the reputed scene of the e.\ploit8 of Hercules and his invincible 
hand. Ootarzes, the Parthian monarch, was here employed in oflering sacrifices wlten liis 
kingdom was invaded by Meherdates. The name signifies an car of wheat, and Major Raw- 
lioeon has ingeniously shown, in his notes on a March into Khuzistan, page 43, its connection 
with the earliest principles of religious adoration in the east. Doubtless many local deities 
were worshipped in the earlier ages on the banks of the Gilan river; and if in Shanbalah or 
Sanbalah. as signifying " an ear of wheat,” and being the characteristic of fecundity, we can 
trace the cause of its dedication to Venus, and its representation on the coins of Nannaia, we 
may, 1 think, in the name of Mount Anarish, the western boundary of the Gilan river, equally 
trace the name of the goddess, as represented by Anaitis and the Persian Anabia, though the 
Mqor has not remarked it. It is, however, merely conjectural, and suf^ested entirely by a peru¬ 
sal of the clever notes, to whibh I have before alluded, in the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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as docs llic metal and temper of his ))urc sired excel that of all other 
eastern breeds. 

Numerous visitors from tin* Jaf and Hamawand Kurds, who arc in this 
neighbourhood, gave Major llawlinson full neenpation thronglioiU the 
day. Being compriled to receive them all in a single room, the only 
tenable apnrlmcnt the Khan afforded, rendered the place, from its 
crowded stale, so insnth'rably hoi, that obtaining the sleep tlml we much 
required after our night’s journey was out of the question: complaints, 
grievances, thrculs, and persuasions, were pouied forth in 'Purkish, 
Kurdish, and Persian by the child's and llieir nnuierous followers;— 
angry declamations, accompanied by hostile menaces, would, no doubt, 
have ended in open rupture between the parties, <lid not the presence of 
the Major restrain them. I had fakim the usual daily observations for 
determining the position of the place, and endeavoured to work thein 
out, but the liabcl-iikc (uuifuston within the solitary apartment ill 
accorded with the (|niet so necessary to logarilhmic ealculalion, so I 
resigned it in despair: indeed, I place but liiilc confidence in the results 
cventnally obtained from these observations,* as the inllnx of the multi¬ 
tude into the Khan eanseci the mereuiv of the nrtifieial horizon to 
tremble in such a degree as to preclude almost an a)q)roach to correct¬ 
ness. As evening drew nigh our friends grjidually left ns, and we were 
enabled to leave the confined space Ave had all day occupied, with the 
thermometer at lOfi”, for fhe terrace of the Khan. A sumptuous meal, 
to which that luxury, ice, bronglit from the mountains above ns, contri¬ 
buted not a little, soon dispelled the feverish languor which had crept 
over the parly from fatigue and llie depriv.alion of sleej). Wc were again 
in the saddle at 8 p. m. 

The Khans of Sar-Pnli Zoliab, for there are two, stand in the valley 
of the Ilohvan, on the right bank of the river, at the foot of a spur pro¬ 
jecting from the Itigli range of the Band-i-Noali to the NW. They arc 
surrounded by a few huts, and some reed villages of Bazilan Kurds 
occupy the neighbouring plain. In themselves they are altogether 
unworthy of notice, but the locality is one of great interest. 'J'hc pro¬ 
jecting spur above mentioned is culled the Dukkani Band Range, and is 
covered with figures and inscriptions of the Kaianian and Sassanlan ages, 
The Holwan, flowing from its source in the defile of Rijab, tumbles 
with great violence through a gorge in the range close to the Khans; 
and on the left bank of the stream, opposite to them, the remains of the 
Calah of As8hur,f and the Halah of the Israciitish captivity, one of the 

* By these results the bridge at Snr-Puli Zuhab is in latitude 3-1° N., and cost of 

BaghtUd r 20' 56' N. 

t See Major Rawliason’s Notes in the Royal Geogrsphicnl Journal, on a March from Johab 
to Khuzistan. In a later era it m as known to the Persians and itrabs by tlic name of liolw ao. 
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eight primeval cities of the world, are still washed by Us waters. Parts 
of the ancient buildings arc seen in section, from the river having un¬ 
dermined their bases; and bricks, bearing the cuneiform inscriptions, 
similar to those of Babylon, abound in the vicinity. This city was 
coeval with Babylon, Nineveh, and Rcsen,*and is frequently mentioned 
by ancient and the more modern oriental authors. For its identity 
and discovery we arc indebted to Major Rawlinson, who has, in his in¬ 
teresting March from Zohab to Khuzistan, given a very full and elaborate 
description of the various monuments ofanliqnity in this neighbourhood. 
Willi great regret we were compelled to leave these relics without 
examining them minutely, although portions of them can be .^een indis¬ 
tinctly from the Khan; the great heat and ourotlieroccnpalions prevent¬ 
ing an inspection of them until0unsot,at which time a visit would have 
been useless, as, to be seen in perfection, requires the full blaze of the 
noonday sun. 

C’rossing the Ilolwan by the bridge near the Khan at 8.5 r. m., wc 
passed through the gorge in the Bukkani Daud Range, in which the river 
ilows, and kepi a course between 110” and 146”, through the plain of 
lUsiiiweh. 'J'his plain occupies the space between the low spur deno¬ 
minated the Dukkani Daud to the west, and the heights of Zagros on 
the cast. It is plentifully watered by mountain streams, and well cul¬ 
tivated. It terminates at the foot of the Taki Girrah (“ gates of Zagros”) 
pass, which wc reached at 10.20, having passed an excavated sepul¬ 
chre,f supposed to have once contained a sarcophagus in the Dukkani 
Daud Range, about two and a half miles SE. of Sari-Pnl. The moon 
having not yet risen prevented a sight of this remarkable spot, but 
as we commenced the ascent of the far-famed pass, that luminary 
burst forth in all her splendour above the oak-crowned crests of 
the Zagros. 

The ascent proved rather a laborious one, over a zigzag ^d very 
rough road, formed of loose masses of fallen rock, and large boulders of 
stone like gigantic pebbles. The elevation of the road may be about 
20”; and, in its present state, is certainly ill adapted for the pa.'^sage of 
either troops or artillery. 

A little labour and expense would, however, place it in as elEcient 
a state as it no doubt was in the remote ages when Cyrus, Darius 

and Dr. Ross, who visited this part of the country in 1835, states it to be sometimes called 
Samangan aud Uiliwan. As late as the Sassanian ages it continued a city of considerable 
importance. Yetdijerd, the last of that dynasty, fled to it on his defeat by Wakasibu Saad, 
and we may therefore date its decline from the invasion of the Arab hordes, a. d. 636, when 
Mahomedanism succeeded to the religion of Zoroasteih 
* Genesis x. 2 to 12; and for other scriptural notices refer to II. Kings xvii. 6 to 11; II. 
Ghronicles v. 26. n. c. 710~7b'>« 

t Royal Geographical Journal, |)art 1 of 1639, pp. 36, 39. 

V 
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Hystaspcs, and Alexander led their nmil-clad legions, their elephant 
trains, and unwieldy engines of war through its *deHlcs, when con> 
quest or the suppression of rebellious subjects induced them to quit the 
genial climate of royal L^cbatana for a descent on the more fertile, 
but more sultry plains of Dnbylonia and Assyria. It was then, as 
it is now, the main pass on the high road between those provinces 
and the royal city, and formed the boundary between Media and 
Assyria ; and in the subsequent dynasties of the Seleucidm, the Par- 
thlans, and the Sassanians, it undoubtedly held a conspicuous place in 
the boundary compacts entered .into by the successive rnonarchs that 
have ruled over these disturbed tracts; and, strictly speaking, at the 
present time forms the line of deniArcation between the Ottoman 
and the I’ersian empires. • 

The ascent of the most difficult part of the pass occupied us exactly 
an hour from the irisliiweli plain, and in this short time the temperature 
had varied some 25®. The oppressive heals of the plains were exchang¬ 
ed for tlie bracing air of the mountains, and the wearied spirits of the 
party ro.«e in the same proportion : even the very mules, nolwilhsland- 
ing the labour they had undergone in the ascent, seemed to gain renew¬ 
ed vigour, and now trudged lightly along with their heavy loads at a 
quickened pace. 

Half way up the pass stands a venerable arch of white marble, from 
whence its name Taki Girrah.* It is no doubt of very great antiquity, 
but bears neither inscription nor design. The architecture, though not 
of a superior order, is massive and well-defined. It was, however, 
viewed willi interest from the historical associations probably connected 
with it, contrasting vividly with its present bleached and time-worn 
appearance. 

Quitting the short angular turns that wc had been compelled to take 
on the ^scent of the pass, at 11.20 wc entered the narrow defile, or 
gorge, which severs the higher range of Mount Zagros from the lofty 
crest of the Band-i-Noah Chain. This chain is the most westerly of the 
Persian mountains, and forms the great barrier between the alluvial 
plains of Assyria cast of the Tigris, now termed Irak Arabia, and the 
mountainous districts of Persia. 

The scenery at this time became very grand. On either hand the 
dark foliage of the oak, overspreading the sides and summits of the 
mountains, was here and there relieved by a bare abutting crag. A 
brilliant moon over head reflected its beams on the pale “arch holding 
the road,’’ now left honoured in its solitude a thousand feet below us. 
The road continued to ascend through the gorge in a general direction 


* Sec Major lUwlinson’a Notes in Royal Geographical Journal, before quoted. 
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of 13D*; until we arrived at the village and Khan* of Surkhi-Dezr, at 
midnight. Here wc hailed for the night, glad enough to exchange the 
light clothing in which we had been clad since leaving Baghdad for the 
warm beds that awaited ns, spread out under the canopy of heaven on 
the house-tops of the village. Sleep, however, did not visit us as soon as 
we expected, although we had now been without rest for twenty-four 
hours,—the splendid scenery around, and the delightful change in the 
climate, serving as a subject of conversation for some time after we had 
retired to rest. 

August '2Bth .—Resumed our march through the deiilc at 5, over a 

* The rcinaiDs of a 6rc temple arc seen close to the Khan, xupporUal on maasive archci. 
This intcreating relic of Magian ailoratiun ix on a s{>ot well selected by 

Those who made thuir altars the iagh pluct'x of earth, oVr-gazing mountains.” 

The fondness of the early Perxiana for elevated sites whereon to perfonn their religious 
obxerrancex has often been n^mnrked. and Tlerodiitns, in speaking of them, remarks 

“ Their custom is to offer, from the summits of the highest mountains, sncrifictes to Jove, 
distinguishing by that appellation nil the expanse of the Hrmament. They also adore the sun, 
the moon, earth, fire, water, and the winds, which may be termed their original deities.”— 
Hook i. chap, l.'il. 

He, however, shortly afterwards distinctly states that they possessed no temples, and sneri* 
fired without the aid of fire. Hut in these respects wc may presume the historian has derived 
his information from a wiimg source, - for fire temples must have originated when the system 
which Zoruuxter ix reputed to have founded, or reformed only, caused a revolution in the more 
ancient forms of worship. Indeed, long prior to the era of Herodotus, wc have undoubted 
evidence in scripture histoi^' of the existence of temples, and the employment of fire as a 
sacred clement in connection with the Mithraic ivorship of the sun. In !I. Kings .\xiii. 5, 10, 
11, 10, -some seventy-five years before Hyru.s ascended the throne of Persia, and consequently 
ncarlv a century and a half before Herodotus was born,—we have the miale of the Mithraic 
worship distinctly chameterised almost in the words of that author himself: and the houses of 
the high places which Joxiiih destroyed cannot Imt signify the temples that had become dedi¬ 
cated to the new doctrines attending the worship of the elements. 

Rollin (art. iv. chap, iv- hook iv. of his Ant. Hist.) in quoting from Xenophon, notices 
the ambiguity of the aneiuiit nuthors, but would also lead us to suppose that temples were 
inconsistent with the light worship of the Deity, ivho, occurdiiig to the tenets of Siroaster, 
should be adored in the open air; and relates that Xerxes wantonly destroyed the Grecian 
temples as being incompatible with oniained observances ; yet he subsequently admits that 
one of the great effects of the reformation of Zoroaster was the institution of temples in which 
the sacred fire was carefully preserved. 

We are aware, at the same time, that the destruction of the Grecian edifices took place 
when Xerxes made bis inroads into Greece ; fur we have authentic accounts of the barbarous 
retaliation that .\lexander the Great, in a fit of intoxicAtion, practised after the fall of Pcrsepolis. 
The reasons, therefore, that induced Xerxes to raze the temples of Greece, must be assigned, 

1 think, to the acts of the iconoclast rather than be viewed in the same category as Xeno¬ 
phon,—for Zoroaster, although we are ignorant of the precise period of bis advent, is well 
known to have flourished long before the reign of Xerxes,—indeed, in an age jirior perhaps to 
the Median, if not even anterior to the Assyrian monarchy : we may consequently presume 
that the monarch was a follower of the reformed religion, and perhajis a frequenter of these 
esteemed edifices, whose existence, ab initio, appears to have been essentially rei^uisite to 
the full working of the system. 
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very rough road, and so narrow at times that the caravan was contpellcd 
to proceed in single file. The morning was very coo) and pleasant, a 
5nc easterly wind blowing down the defile. At 6.55 we arrived at the 
ruins of the old fort of Sar>mil, anciently called Tur. From Surkhi> 
Dozr to this place the general bearing is 135\ On the route we in¬ 
quired of our guides the present name of the Zagros Range to our left, 
and were surprised at hearing the appellation of Zarr applied !o it. Major 
Rawlin.son deems this the original of the Greek Zagros, which is, indeed, 
probable. At the old fortress of Sar-mil the space between the mountain 
ranges gradually expands as they extend to the SE. into the rich plain 
of Kirrind, abounding in water, and studded with the neat villages of the 
Kirrind Ryots. Sar-mil is mentioned in the old Tnreo-Persian treaties 
as the boundary of their respective em|)ires in this part, and a garrison 
formerly occupied the spot. We were informed, with great gravity, by 
a greybeard of onr party, that an old well, now tilled with rubbi.'<h, was 
actually stored with charcoal for the delineation of the frontier line 
when the last treaty was framed; nor did our laughing and incredulity 
at all disconcert him. 

At 7.5, remounting, we pushed on at a more rapid pace through the 
plain, in the direction of the Kirrind gardens, which bore from Sar-mil 
129*. We were met on our way by many of the <diief people of the 
place, headed by two of the late Governor’s sons, wlio iimnagcd their 
horses with all the ease and dexterity of accomplished horsemen, al¬ 
though the eldest is barely twelve years of ago. 

At 8.40 we turned abruptly to the north, towards tlic town, wliieli 
now showed itself seated in a deep and romantic gorge of the lieigljtsof 
Zagros, and 9 found ii.s located in the best room of the Governor’s house, 
surrounded by all the luxuries the. place atiorded. The owner of tho 
mansion is however not here, but a state prisoner at the capital, Teheran. 
The c^e of this individual is n harsli one, but by no means solitary in 
the annals of Persian despotism. About three years ago, he left Kirrind 
for a neighbouring village, and during his absence the Amir of Kirman- 
shah visited the place on a tour through the province. The character 
of the Amir was stamped with the usual vicious propensities of Persian 
functionaries, and those who resided In the province under his rule 
had submitted for a lung lime, with tolerable grace, to every species of 
tyranny and oppression. The AH llahi, to which sect the Kirrindis 
belong, had suffered more than their Mahomedan neighbours, in having 
been called upon to submit their wives and daughters to the embraces of 
the imperious Amir. Such conduct naturally irritated these bold moun¬ 
taineers, and two.individuals that were sent to remonstrate with the 
haughty prince were pistolled on the spot. This led to his immediate 
assassinatioirby the Kirrind people, who, fearful of the consequences, left 
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their houses and sought shelter in the mountains. At this time the 
chie^of the Kirrindis returned, and, hearing the state of affairs, sided 
with his clansmen,and this constitutes his whole offence. Byoaihsand 
promises of safety he was induced, after some time, to visit the capital, 
and, I need scarcely add, suffered, for his credulity, an incarceration 
that will, I fear, end only with his life. His family uf four sons and a 
daughter still reside here, and came this morning to visit Major Raw- 
linson: kneeling together on the floor of the apartment, the two eldest 
boys took hold of the skirt of the Majorca coat, and, with oriental reve¬ 
rence, pressing it to their lips, requested, with tears in their eyes, his 
intercession for the liberation of their father. The attitude and entreaty 
of these Ane boys was painfully interesling, and will no doubt induce 
the old friend and guest of their father to exert himself for his release. 

Kirrind* has an extremely pretty appearance, being situated in a deep 
gorge of the Zarr range. The houses, though small, arc neat, and built 
in terraces on the slope of the gorge, with the>naked and scarped rock 
rising abruptly above them. The aspect of the village resembles that of 
Beilan, in a gorge of the Ainanus range, leading from the Bay of Skan- 
dcrun into Northern Syria. Rich gardens extend up the defile and 
along the base of (he mountain, which produce a variety of fruits, in¬ 
cluding the celebrated stoncless grape known as that of Kirrind. The 
willow and lofty poplar attain a considerable size on the margin of a 
mountain stream that bisects the village, and is afterwards turned off into 
smaller channels for the supply of the gardens in the plain. Several 
copious springs, issuing from the plain, which is here about three miles 
broad, add their waters to numerous mountain streams, and form the 
sources of the Abi Kirrind, the NW. tributary of the Kerkhaf river. 11 

* Karine of Isulore of Charax. The village is in latitude 34° 16' .‘>9* by double altitudes of 
the 0. By merid. alt. 3t'’I6'24' N. Its chronomctrical difTereuec east of Bogfadid 
iil®46'05'. 

• 

t Tlie Kerkhs river is generally recognised as tho ancient Choospes. It was undl lately 
navigable as far as Hawiza, but by the "bund" or dike at that place bursting in 1839 its 
waters have been distributed over the whole adjsccut country,—but principally accumulated 
in a large lake formed (by the Tigris passing through the Hud, and the Duarij stream) in the 
low ground lying between the Tigris and the llawiza. This lake inundates the whole coun¬ 
try as far south as Kurna, and is connected again with the Tigris by numerous outlets, some, 
of considerable size, which debouch in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Ezra. The Suaib is, 
however, the principal mouth of the Kerkha river. It joins the Shat>al>Arab five miles below 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The Hud, spoken of in the above note, has given rise to much controversy. Many travel¬ 
lers have treated it as a distinct river, and the compilers of a recent work entitled " Ancient 
History," erroneously identify it with the Gyndes of antiquity. The Hud indeed is but • 
branch of the Tigris, and the term river, as frequently applied to it, is an egregious misnomer. 
In latitude 31** 62' N. the Tigris turns abruptly to the east; and continues this course fm six¬ 
teen miles to the mouth of the Hud in the same latitude,* whence it again suddenly turns to 
the sontb. This fomotton of the bed the Tigris then raffideDtly oocoants forthe existence 
226 
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joins the main river, after flowing past Harnnabad, in the neighbourhood 
of Rudbar, about due cast of Baghdad, and south of Kirmanshah. * 

The temperature in the room at sunjise was 66°, and at 3 p. m., the 
hottest time, only 85°; adeiiglilful change aftcra long residence in sultry 
Baghdad. A mild easterly wind ])revails throughout the nights, and is 
followed by a refreshing westerly breeze that lasts "during the day. 
These arc ns regular us the land and sea-breezes experieueed on the 
Malabar Coast of India. 

We spent two days in the company of our friends the Kirrindis, and 
were much pleased at the frank and hospitable reception they extended 
to us. It is true Major Rawlinson had spent some time among.st them 
when serving in Persia, and, indeed, commanded a regiment ofOnrans, 
which he raised and trained.-, coiriposed solely of these mountaineers, 
many of our present friends having formed part of the corp.**. Of the 
Ali Ilahi seel, and jealous of intjuiry into the mysterious tenets of their 
-faith, they arc tolerant of all other religions, and exempt from the preju¬ 
dices of the fanatic Shiah. This evening the chief people entertained us 
at dinner, and sent for a parly of dancing girls for ourdiversion. Tliey 
were by no means handsome, but sang some lively Arab and Kurdish 
airs, accompanying them with the easlancls. These people appear lobe 
itinerant gipsies, and lead a nomade life in this part of Persian Kurdis¬ 
tan. They arc termed Susirnuni, and speak a dialect very similar to the 
vernacular Hindustani.* When young, the women arc said to be pretty, 

of the Ilud in the angle of its diverging courses. The llud, from where it leaves the Tigris, 
pursues a direction generally of HSK., hut bccoiiios divided into many smaller bninchcs a few 
miles distant from the main strciiin, uherc the country is considoruhly dcprL'sscd, and below 
the margin of the Tigris. In IS-tl I (Icscriuled tlie Iliid in the stenmer Nitocris, but was 
compelled to retrace tny course ngaiant the shpatn when I had advanced but twenty miles, 
from its intricate and numerous turnmgs. A few miles further. I was inforiuctl, would linve 
conducted me into the I«ake of llawixu, but, im|»odud as I was by numerous dikes, with (scarcely 
lufficient room to turn the vessel in, and .surrounded by hostile tribes ewer ready to take 
advantage of any accident that might happen to the vessel, I felt tlial the ri^k incurred would 
be more than commensurate with its HtlvuntiV'e*, even did the depth of the lake permit of its 
navigation by the steamer, which is n very doubtful ])oiiit. The Kanuleh, a small boat resem¬ 
bling a oanoe, in use among the tribes iuliabiting tliese marshes, I am told, i>erform3 the dis¬ 
tance between the moiitli of the Ilnd and ILuviza in three or four days. On the subject of the 
Hud, see also page 142, where it is alludedin a note. 

• lUcb, on his journey to Persepolis, met with a tribe of Iliyat, called Gergers, or gold¬ 
smiths, who seemed, by their dialect and hiihits, to be a tribe of gipsies. He gives many 
phrases as obtained from them that wotdd assimilate them to the Susimani Kurds, and, at the 
tame time, show a remarkable affinity to Hindustani; those that I can recognise I copy fram 
bii work entitled “ Babylon and Pcrsejwlis,” p. 2 *j 9 
Ave, orAne—Come. Jaimper—Go. Kenijeti—Wherearcyougoing? Sugberdan—What 
'^ve you done? Yagh—Fire. Panec—Water. 

In the New Monthly Magaaine for June 1841, I observe, too, in a notice of Barrow’s work, 
on the Qijnies of Spain, that this remarkable tribe bears the appellation of Zincali or Ziogali. 
In them perhaps ws may trace a connection with the Zengani families lidiabiting this port of 
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and obtain a precarious livelihood solely by the exercise of their Paphian- 
vocations. The belter classes of the profession are^ however, sometimes 
attached to the houses of the influential men, to afl’ord amusement to 
their families, and lead a life of comparative enjoyment, though by no 
means a virtuous one ; virtue, indeed, is unknown among them. 

Wc were busily employed during our stay here in testing the perform¬ 
ance of our little chronometer, which proved to be very satisfactory, consi* 
dering that it had not only been exposed to a sudden change of tempe¬ 
rature, but had also sustained some unvoidabie shocks. Two routes, 
both of equal interest, lay before us on the morrow, but us the Calhurs, 
a large tribe, possessing the country to the south, arc in rebellion, and in 
arms against the Kinnanshah Government, wc arc informed that it will 
be dangerous to attempt the more frequented road by Harunabad with 
so largo a caravan. At This> intelligence we arc much disappointed, for 
one object in-coming this way is to obtain a stone that is reported to be 
covered with inscriptions at the above jdace. After some debate, a small 
party of Gurans agree to accompany Mr. IT. by the lower road to Ha- 
rtinabad, where he will endeavour to obtain the coveted .stone, or, at all 
events, procure a copy of the legend inscribed upon it; while the bag¬ 
gage proceeds by an easy pass to the south, on to the enpitnl, Gahwarah, 
where Major Rawlinson and myself will join it by a direct but more 
difficult route across the high range of the Zagro.s. 

. August 29M.—The parties making the detour according to the above 
arrangement, having left before ns. Major Rawlinson and myself, at 2.15, 
started on a course due north, up one of the most steep ascents that pro¬ 
bably a horse has ever gone; in fact, the pace partook more of the clam¬ 
ber than the walk, over rough loose stones or masses of rock, direct 
above the village of Kiirind to the summit of the Zagros. After much 
floundering, and serious risk, both to man and horse, wc gained the top 
at 3.10, and halted to rest the jaded beasts near a conspicuous old oak, 
which stands here in solitary grandeur. What a magnificent view is 
now before us! To the E. and NE., at a short distance, lay the table- 
flats occupying the crests of the Dalahu Range, with (he solitary hamlet 

Kurdiatan, and who, though now professing Mahumedmnstn, formerly exercised the Suaimani 
virtues, and, indeed, own to a'gipsy origin. The interchange of the g for the c, and the t for 
a. in the name, is w’cll known in all eastern dialerts, and Mr. Banw, thongh not venturing 
to pronounce on the origin of the fatuity, points out its connection with the east from the 
Sanscrit roots that abound in the laagnugc of the tribe. Portions of this interesting race at 
times wander into tbe vicinicy of Baghtiad, and are known to the Arabs of the plains by 
the names of Zinkani and Kaulij quasi K&ouli or Kabuli, from Kabul, in AfightmUinn, whence 
they are said to have originally wandered. It will be seen, too, from Colonel Harriot’s inter¬ 
esting paper and vocabulary in the Royal Asiatic Journal, that the language of the Engliab 
gipsy is identical with the Sanscrit and Persian tongues: on inquiry', most of our slang terms« 
as derived from this interesting race, will be traceable to some of the most primitive dialects- 
that we are at present aequaiuted with. 
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of Biwanij in the plain of the eame name, immediately under ns, and 
exhibiting in its smoke the only trace of animation around. *The 
barren peaks of the KaPeh Kazi group, less high, but more remote, and 
seen through the break where the Abi Zemkan forces itself, holds a cen¬ 
tral place; while the lofty mountains of Shahu and Parrow, at the dis¬ 
tances of ninety and sixty miles respectively, terminate the pros¬ 
pect in this direction. To the SE. and S. the rich plains of Kirrind and 
Harunabad, celebrated in antiquity as the theatres of war and pageant, 
gradually fade in the indistinct features of the Calhur province, or 
are hid in the shade of the lofty Zagros, over which are seen the distant 
peaks of Manisht and the Luristan chain of the Kebur Kuh; and, 
boundfng the horizon to the west, thousands of feet below us, like a vast 
sea, extending as far as the eye can compass, arc the fertile and long- 
coveted districts of Babylonia and Assyria. What a rich tableau is here 
spread before the gaze of the conqueror ! I question, however, if any of 
the many tnonarchs who, from time to time, have swayed the destinies 
of Media, or of Persia, ever saw displayed, at a single glance, as we do 
now, the various provinces they so often traversed with their legions, or 
which had been gained for them by the grasping ambition of their 
ancestors. 

A round of bearings was taken from this point as followsNorth 
brow of Balahu, extending at 325^** to 339**; high part of the Band-i- 
Noah range, 264''; a high peak, supposed to be that of Manisht, 193^°; 
brow of the Kebur Kuh, 165"; another bluff remarkable point, 2", open 
toils right; peak of Parrow, over Kirmanshah, 84^"; peak of Kal’eh 
Kazi near the pass, 78°; approximate direction of Gahwarah, 88°; 
village of Biwanij, in the plain below, distant about ten miles, 330°; 
highest point of the Shahu mountains, 17°. 

At 3.30, leading our horses, we commenced the descent into the Bi¬ 
wanij plain. The descent we found equally as abrupt as the western 
face, and riding was therefore out of the question. On reaching the plain, 
which from the summit of the range appeared quite level, but now ex¬ 
posed to us undulating ridges with abrupt acclivities, we mounted, and 
took the direction of Gahwarah, as noted in the bearings. After leaving 
the plain of Biwanij, the road gradually ascends over the lower slopes 
abutting from the S£. prong of the Dalahu heights. These slopes, as 
well as the higher ranges, are thickly studded with the dwarf oak, in 
pleasing contrast with the scrub-clothed soil of the intermediate plain. 
Forded the Zemkan river, whose source is in the plain of Biwanij, at 5.35, 
and ten minutes after passed the hamlet of Gowraju. Traversing the 
same kind of country, alternately over hill and dale, we reached Gaih- 
warah at 6.45, having been met at some distance from the town by the ' 
Guran chief, with a numerons retinue, both mounted and on foot. Tho 
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presence of their old Colonel among them was hailed with universal de¬ 
light by these wild mountaineers, and was testified by wild shouts, sham 
encounters, and firing of their matchlocks, until we reach the halting- 
place. The journey to-day, though made in the heat of the sun, was by 
no means disagreeably warm; and an ample meal, furnished by the 
chief, who partook of it with us, soon showed, by its appearance, or 
rather by its disappearance, that our appetites had been rendered keen 
by the bracing air of the mountains. 

Gah warah,* though scarcely deserving the name of a town, is the capital 
of the Guran country. It may contain about three hundred houses, 
which, like those of Kirrind, are fiat-roofed, and rise in terraces on the 
slope of the mountain. Ills the residence of the chief, Shabas Khan, who 
is also the head of the Guran levies when the Amir of Kirmanshah re¬ 
quires theirservices in the field. Ten years ago, when the Persian forces 
were commanded by'British officers, Major Rawlinson was appointed 
to raise a regiment of Gurans for the service of the Stale. This he 
accomplished, after some trouble, and resided in this locality until be 
had brought his new corps into a state of perfection almost unknown 
in these regions. He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate 
passes of Luristan and Susiana, and to this journey, and to his resi¬ 
dence among the Gurans, we ere indebted for his admirable paperf on 
the comparative, geography and historical notices of some of the most 
interesting countries alluded to by ancient writers, and which had sel¬ 
dom, if ever, before been trodden by the foot of an European. A great 
change has, however, happened since the British officers were with¬ 
drawn, and this corps, that before consisted of near 800 rank and file, 
now scarcely mustered 350 bayonets. Oppression, wages in arrear, 
irregular service, and a thorough absence of system, are the chief causes 
of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a more or less 
degree, on the whole Persian army, under the imbecile government of 
the present Shah, and the tyrannical conduct of provincial governors. 
At the present time Mohab Ali Khan, the Amir of Ibis province, is com¬ 
pelled to confine himself to the city of Kirmanshah, the large tribe of 
the Calhurs having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, 
but to obtain the justice which has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to which taxation had of late been raised rendered it utterly im¬ 
possible for the poor cultivators to comply with the increased demands; 
and then the rapacious agents of so worthy a roaster, equally alive to 
their own interests, resorted to a system which in a very short time left 
the brave but oppressed Ryot nothing but bis sword to subsist by. Can 
* GshwiJih it in latitude 34* 20* 35* N., by doable sititadei of the 0 { by mer. alt. 
34* 20'13* N.; and it eait of Baghdad PA6'Oo*. 

t Notet on a Mareb from Zohab to KhuxitUn, in the Royal Geographical Jonmal, vol. is. 
1839, part 1. ^ 
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it be wondered at, then, if that weapon was appcalcd'to? The system 
adopted by these worthies, who were mostly confidential Sirbaz of 
Azerbijan, and not remarkably celebrated for humanity, should not be 
left unrecorded. On collecting the taxes, how few were enabled to 
realise the sum demanded from the augmentation of the imposts, I 
have already shown. It became necessary to borrow the deficiency to 
save the individual from a prison. Advantage, too, was taken of the 
time for levying these dues when the crops were nearly ripe, and when 
the abstraction of the Ryot from the scene of his toil would be attended 
by utter ruin. In this alternative there was no remedy but to obtain 
from the Agent himself, who—having foreseen, and indeed created the 
calamity^was ever ready to lend, at an exorbitant interest, the sum re¬ 
quired ; the flocks, crops, and even the household goods, of the borrower 
being at the same time mortgaged as a guarantee for payment. The 
result can easily bo anticipated : debt accumulated on debt, and within 
a year the whole property of a once thriving family became a prey to 
the officers of Ciovcrnmcnt who should have protected it! Families thus 
driven from their peaceful abodes infested the highways in search of 
pluirtler. 

Troops were sent to quell the disorders, which had originated in the 
acts of Government, and, failing in their object, from the nomade habits 
of the marauders, the tribe to which they belonged was not only com¬ 
pelled to refund a sum equivalent to the property said to have been 
stolen, but, at the same time, was bound in the payment of a large 
amount for the future transgressions of the delinquents. The grasping 
policy, of the Amir or his subordinates soon found pretences for the 
acquirement of a penalty which coercion could alone obtain,—the at¬ 
tempts at which occasioned a general appeal to arms, and finally ended 
in open rebellion. The state of the troops in the province, from the 
causes already related, was unequal to the emergency, and,the Amir 
was thus compelled, by a disgraceful compromise, to pacify the insurgents 
until reinforcements are obtained from4he capital. Before, however, 
this visitation takes place, the tribe will have abandoned the soil for . 
some more peaceful district, leaving nothing but ruined hovels and 
smoking fields for the oppressor to glut his vengeance upon. Thus are 
individuals driven to crime, whole families ruined, tribes forced to quit 
the territory derived from their ancestors ; and to these causes we must, 
in a great measure, assign the depopulation and impoverishment both ' 
of Persia and Turkey. 

All this is, however, a digression from the description of Gabwarah, 
which I now resume. Of the same elevation above the sea as Kirrind, 
it lies at the foot of what may be termed the SE. prong of the Dalahu 
range, the culminating point of the Zagros. If we- except the project- 
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ing poiot of Ban-zardeh, the form of this high ridge, or crest, may be 
likened to an irregular horse^shoe, with its convexity to the NW., and 
its prongs gradually curving, at a distance of ten miles apart, to the 
south-eastward. The village of Kirrind occupies a position near the 
extremity of the western prong, while the interior, or concavity, is filled 
up by undulating slopes from the eastern ridge, terminating in the plain 
of Biwanij. 

In this concavity, the Abi Zemkan takes its rise, and, running to the 
SE., at a distance of three miles west of the town of Gahwarah, to the 
same length south of it, turns abruptly to the north, and again passes 
close to it to the eastward, thus making a circuit of the' SE. prong of 
the mountain.* Confined between the cast faccof Dalahuand the steep 
barren cliffs of the Kai'ch Kazi chain to the eastward, it pursues then 
nearly a direct course of north until past the oblique declivities abut¬ 
ting from the NE. brow of Dalahn, in the neighbourhood of Bihiyan 
and Kal’eh Zanjir, when it icccivcs many petty adjuncts, and in the 
winter becomes a considerable stream. It then diverges to the west 
and NW., keeping the latter direction ihrongli tlie vale of Darneh,t 
bounded by the undulating peaks of the IMishti Kuh to the west, and by 
the precipitous range near which the ancient city of Darnch .<>tood to 
the right; finally falling into the Abi-Shirwan, or upper Diyalch, oppo¬ 
site the base ofNilanibii Range, a few miles south of Oundnr, in the 
Suliipaniyeli territory, and about 100 yards east, or above the ancient 
bridge of eight arches that in former times spanned the Abi-Shirwan, 
and conducted directly from Suliinaniyeh to Kirmanshah. The Guran 
KurdsJ are represented as a brave, frank, and hospitable race, and, like 
most mountaineers, arc hardy and enduring. They are, however, prone 
to quarrel, and serious frays, terminating in bloodshed, and the almost 
total extinction of the rival factions, are said to be of frequent occur¬ 
rence. An injury is seldom forgotten, and will, sooner or later, be re¬ 
venged. These contentions generally originate either in domestic broils 
or clan hatreds, and are at times secretly encouraged by the Persian 
authorities, who find it difficult to coerce them in their mountain fast¬ 
nesses, and whose policy is, therefore, to keep them in check by intes- 

* The ranges on either side of the Zeinkan exi)osc vertical limestone strata, much abraded 
by the actidn of the stream. 

t See Herodotus in Clio, 189. In describing the Gy tides ho expressly states that thatnver 
ran through the country of the Dameans; wc can, therefore, I think, without being far wrong, 
identify the Oiyalefa with the Gyniles of antiquity. The ruins of Damcfi are still to be seen, 
it is said, on the left bank of the Zemkon, and an old man now residing at Az-galleb is jiointcd 
out as the last lineal descendant of the proud family of the Dorncans, who so long ruled over 
the district. At all events the name is well known, and Major Rawlioson also assigns the 
Dama of Ptolemy to this locality. Royal Geographical Journal, vol. u. part 1, p. 29. 

I Like most of the Kurdish tribes, they ocoasionally wear, when at war, an armonr consist¬ 
ing of a chain head-piece and a shirt of mail. 
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tine discord. Very little is known of the peculiar and mysterious 
tenets of their faith, which appears to embody the various doctrines of 
Judaism, of Christ, and of the Shiah Mahomedans, from the time of 
Moses to that of Ali. They are termed Ali Ilahfs, and are supposed 
by Major Rawlinson to be of Jewish origin. It is said their religion 
enjoins that, at certain periods, they shall congregate at night in a parti* 
cular spot. At these times the greatest licence is said to prevail, ^nd 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes to form part of the ceremonies 
prescribed by their singular creed. In this respect they resemble in 
their faith the Ancyrians of Syria, if the conjectural stories related of 
them have any foundation on truth. It is certain, however, that a more 
than masonic sccresy is maintained among them in regard to the mysti* 
cal rites and ceremonies connected with their religion, and that they are, 
moreover, exceedingly jealous of inquisitive inquiries on the subject.* 
Both the All liahi of the Zagros and the Ancyrians, inhabiting the lofty 
range of the same name to north of the Lebanon, 4n Syria, may, indeed, 
be remnants of the early Babylonians, who we know on their religious 
festivals indulged in every species of libertinism and licenliousncss;f 
and these, on the irruption of the Medes and Persians, and the spread of 
the Magian theory over the land, for the purpose of enjoying in peace the 
worship of their fathers, may have retired to the almost inaccessible but 
secluded summits of the highest ranges on either hand. The Ali Ilahis, 
as well as the Ancyrians, when sojourning in Mahomedan cities, out¬ 
wardly conform to the ceremonies of the established faith. They also 
adopt the deportment and dress of their Mahomedan rulers, so as not to 

* I remember, when travelling in Syria with tlie late Dr. Floyd, in 1B40, that an Ancyrian 
guide had been furnished to conduct me from Antioch to Suadujeh. Having heard much of 
these singular people, and being anxious to verify some of the stories related of them, wlien 
arrived at a secluded spot amid the beautiful scenery bordering on the Orontes, I ventured 
to inquire, by a general question, the nature of the faith existing in the mountain. 1 had been 
conversing with him before on other topics connected with the Government and the road, to 
which be responded readily, but I ha<l no sooner changed the subject to what affecte<l him per* 
tonally, than I found myself alone, the guide having sprung into a neighbouring copse, and 
was instantly lost to view. I afterwards regretted the curiosity that had prompted me, for I 
lost my way, and bad to remain all night exposed to a violent thunder-storm. 

t Herodotus, book i. chap. 199, and many other authors describe the curious customs of 
the Babylonians on their religious festivals. At these times money was collected and applied 
to aacred purposes. The same o^es may be observed at the present day in many of the 
Hindu tem^lw, hot only during the great festivals, but at other times, when a profit it derived 
ftom the interoourse of pilgrims and visitors with the professional actresses attendant at the 
vartjMlMilia, who are selected for their beauty, and devoted to this service from an early age. 

IWI^TpyiiMre civilised Greeks, during the Gneco-Macedonian occupation of this country, 
on llmiylif ffirmili dedicated to Bacchus and Serajus, abandoned Ihemselves on this soil to 
every of license and extravagance; and, in celebrating the rites of the Dioscuri, they 

probaUy excelled their‘BabyloBian archetypes in the extent to wbidi their debaneheries were 
carried. 
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excite the prejndiees of the fanatio people.* I have, however, heard 
both parties regret the necessity that'oompelled them tp resort to the de- 
ception, and have even seen the former mimic the devotional prostrations 
of the “ true believer.” 

The Ali Ilahi, though generally congregated on and around the higher 
parts of the Zagros, sometimes descend, in the winter, to the more genial 
climate of the neighbouring plains. A few scattered families were also 
met with by Major Rawlinson in Lurisian, but, I believe, the Qurans 
seldo'm venture into the more northern districts beyond Zobab.f 

Whatever the religious code of the Guran may be, it is evident that 
his moral one is not of a very high order, and that the precepts incul¬ 
cated in the Persian youth during the ago of the greater Cyrus have been 
either forgotten or perverted in the lapse of ages. The art of drawing 
the bow, indeed, is still retained, but, instead of the warlike weapon of 
the name, it is that now termed par excellence the “ long-bow.” 1*hc 
strict regard to truth is, in fact, as foreign to them, and to the whole 
Persian nation, at the present time, as is the use of the primitive weapon 
of our forefathers. Dr. Ross, who visited the Ouran camp in J835, 
furnishes me with a characteristic anecdote of these people, but it will 
equally apply to the whole Persian nation, who individually and collec¬ 
tively from the Khan to the Fellah are unworthy of belief. I copy it 
from his journal in his own words “ To-day had a good specimen of 

♦ The Ali Ilahi, when in their own villages, if we may judge by their acts, do not deny 
themselves the use of wine or spirits, nor do they abstain from the prohibited food of the 
Koran; on the contrary, they indulge freely both in swine’s flesh and intoxicating liquors. 

The features of the Ali Ilahi, as well as of the adjoining tribe of Calbur, certainly disiday a 
Jewish cast, and warrant the supposition of their Jewish origin; and their own traditions and 
Judaical doctrines tend to strengthen the inference. If not, therefore, of a Babylonian stock, 
we must view them as a remnant of the Samaritan captivity. Asiatic history abounds in in¬ 
stances of the depopulation of conquered towns by victori<His moiiarchs, and in the lubstitu. 
tion of other races for the primitive occupants, in order to mainUiii a peaceful possession of 
the newly acquired country. See Ilecren on the Constitution of the Medo-Persian Empire, 
chap. u. p. 4. Scripture History also furnishes us with many examples of such transactions, 
particuUrly when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (U. Kings xvii. 21), took men from Babylon, 
Cuthah,Avo, Hamath, and Sepharvaim. and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
Jewish captives that he removed into Assyria. In verse 6 of the same chapter it expressly 
states that he placed them in Halah and Habor. The former has been already identified with 
the motleni Holwan (R. G. Journal, vol. ix. part i. p. 35) and the Calah of remote anti¬ 
quity and therefore little room is left to doubt but that both the Ah Ilahi Ourans and the large 
tribe of Calhur are the descendants of the Samaritan captives. The retention of their religion 
and mysterious usages will correspond well with the anathemas launched against them by 

Moses in Deuteronomy xxviu. 36,37. where it says.« The Lord shaU bring thee, and the king 

which thou shalt set over thee, onto a nation which thou, neither thy fathers, have known, and 
there shalt then serve other gods, wood and stone, and thou shalt become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a byeword, among all nations whither the Lord shall lea«l thee.” See abo Levit. 

xxvi. 32,33, and 39. 

t Bibiyan, Kal’eh-Zaiyir, and Palao, are their most northern positions. 

23 5 
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Kurdish oaths. The Prince of Kirmanshah had sent an official to inquire 
into an accusation laid by some travellers against certain people in 
Zohab (naming every individual), of having beaten and robbed them 
while lodging in their houses. The officer was very fierce on his 
arrival, and nothing but the restoration of the property, and severe 
punishment of the delinquents, would satisfy him. Sulliman Khan, the 
blind chief of the Guran Kurds, who rents the Zohab districts for 10,000 
Tomauns, ordered the accused before him. To-day they arrived in 
custody of the princess official, who, however, seemed wonderfully 
changed, and said he should be satisfied of the innocence of the sus¬ 
pected parties if they gave their oaths; the fact is, in the mean time he 
had been bribed. The Kazi was called, and they, being Sunis,* were 
to be sworn bn the Koran by thj? three divorces of their wives and by 
the Khan*s head. The former was readily agreed to : to the latter they 
demurred a little, but upon the Khan saying, *If you are not guilty, 
swear,* the spokesman said, * Oh yes ; whatever the Khan says we will 
swear to.’ After the usual ablutions, no Koran could be had among 
nearly 2,000 of the faithful. At last Major Hawlinson produced one, 
and the ceremony was completed, a small stone being thrown down for 
each vow of divorce.” The Doctor concludes with, " I never saw a more 
barefaced prostitution of any law or religion.” 

Auguit 30//i.—A cool morning succeeded to a rather warm and rest¬ 
less night. The situation of the chiers residence debarred our enjoying 
the light airs that blew from the eastward, and the myriads of tormenting 
sandflies that shared our otherwise comfortable apartment admitted but 
of little repose. Being anxious to conceal as much as possible the nature 
of our operations from the natives. Major Rawiinson withdrew, attended 
by the villagers, to the cool shade of some luxuriant walnut trees, 
while I occupied myself in taking the necessary observationsf for ascer¬ 
taining the position of the place. This was satisfactorily accomplished 
without exciting suspicion: and here I may remark, that a too great cau¬ 
tion cannot be observed by travellers in this respect when journeying 
among superstitious Asiatics; for a casual display of a brass instrument, 
by exciting the cupidity of the lower orders, may tempt them to plunder, 
and at the same time cause, in the minds of the better classes, a distrust 
as to the motives of the stranger in visiting so distant a country, which 
may terminate in the loss of his liberty, or even be attended with serious 
risk to his life. 

*. Jt mutt be remembered that tbe Ourans, as I have before remarked, conform to the usages 
of fhe Mahomedans when in tbe towns, or in the presence of Mahometan functionaries, and 
are judg^, t believe, in all respects with the same forms as the real followers of tbe Prophet 
in tbe law courts j or, which is oRener the case, condemned unheard, unless, indeed, tho 
rigour of the edict be softened by the administration of a timely bribe. 

t The results of Ahew oheerrationB are given at page 159, under the head Qabwarah. 
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A samptaoiiB breakfast was discussed iu company with^our host and 
a Sinjabi chief. The viands were laid on carpets, spread on a raised 
platform, built around the trunks and under the umbrageous foliage of a 
copse composed of the walnut, the willow, and the stately poplar. 
Numerous artificial ducts convey Ihe clear cold waters of the Zemkan in 
every direction around us. Uniting at a point about fifty yards bej'ond 
where we are seated, they form a cascade, and serve to set in motion a 
few ^fiour-mills that are now in active operation, and lend their aid to 
the suppressed murmurs of the torrent below in breaking the otherwise 
general stillness of the surrounding scene. 

Some anxiety is now felt at the non>arrival of Mr. H., who should 
■> have joined us this morning from Harunabad by the unfrequented road 
through the mountains to the south. The state of the country, indeed, 
causes serious alarm at his protracted absence, and as a further delay 
here will prevent the execution of our plans, wc arc compelled to leave 
in inquietude and uncertainly. At 2.55 r. m., 'therefore, we resumed our 
route, after despatching some horsemen to the south in quest of our 
friend. Onr course now lay along the left bank of the Zemkan, up the 
valley of the river in u direction of north. At 3.30, the river was forded 
again, and a general, but rather circuitous route was kept of 56^ while 
ascending the northern slopes of the Kal’ch Kazi range. At 5 the 
bead of the pass was reached, after traversing a rough road over undu¬ 
lating ridges, bearing a sorry and barren aspect, but here and there re¬ 
lieved by small hamlets, surrounded with willows in'the vicinity of a 
winter torrent. The head of the pass is about one and a half mile distant 
due north of the high peak called Kal’ch Kazi, and which gives its name 
to the whole range. From this point the extensive and fertile plain of 
Mahidasht is seen covered with the temporary villages and tents of the 
nomadc tribe of Sinjabi. This tribe is a comparatively rich one, if we 
may judge from the number of the flocks that arc seen browsing on the 
slope of the mountain and in the plain below. Descending into the 
plain, wc continued a direction of 67“, at a more rapid pace, feeling some 
relief after our late mounfaiu scramble. At 6.30, the road taking a di¬ 
rection of east, the following bearings were observed: a small fortified 
mound, probably an ancient tumulus, 20“, distant three miles; a small 
walled town or village, 56“, seven miles distant; walled village of 
Ohargunish, with an. ancient tumulus close to it, 125*. At 7.50 the 
small, but at times impetuous Mirikh was forded. This now insignifi¬ 
cant stream becomes deep and rapid in the winter. It rises in the plain 
about sixteen miles due south of Mahidasht, and, passing that village, 
continues a north direction until it meets the Kara-Su in the plain of 
Kirmanshah. At 8.16, a small village at the foot of the low rbrnge of 
Kamr-zard, bounding the. Mahidasht plain to the eastward, became oar 
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halting*plac 9 for the night: a more miserable abode coaid scarcely be 
met with by those unaccustomed to wayfaring in the east than the one 
we at present occupy. A raised platform of mud, on which the Khan or 
chief receives his guests, holds his councils, and dispenses justice, seem¬ 
ing to be the most inviting spot the place afforded, was obligingly given 
up for our accommodation. This was situated in a small enclosure, 
which boasted, besides the platform alluded to, of two small mud tene¬ 
ments, in which were secluded from mortal gaze the females of the 
Khan’s family. The area of this den was occupied by mules, cows, 
sheep, goats, horses, and the other paraphernalia of a moving commu¬ 
nity; in addition to the goods and passengers of a Persian caravan, which, 
among other rare and live specimens of the ffenus /lomo, bears, in not 
very carefully sealed coflins, tire corrupt remains of departed Shiahs on 
their way to the holy shrine of the sainted Hussein at Kerbela for in¬ 
terment. The stench arising from the cattle, from these disgusting relics 
of humanity, and from the accumulation of every species of filth in the 
interior of the place, was sulHcicnt in Itself to render the attainment of 
sleep a luxury to be desired. The evening meal which our saddle-bags 
furnished was hastily despatched, when report was made of the non- 
arrival of three of our servants that had preceded us. All was now bustle 
and confusion, for no doubt existed as to the cause of their absence in 
this disturbed district. Horses were rc-saddled, and a large number of 
armed men, headed by the Khan himself, issued forth on the search for 
the missing party. Sleep was now out of the question, if, indeed, the 
numerous tormentors which infested our clothing would have otherwise 
permitted it. In a short time one of the missing servants, a Christian 
of the name of Sarkies, half dead from excessive fear, rushed in, and com¬ 
menced a serio-comic harangue by disavowing his own identity, franti¬ 
cally exclaiming, “I am not Sarkics”~'< This is not Sarkies that you 
see,’* and followed the sentences up with a copious burst of tears. This 
conduct in a stout, thick-set fellow, armed to the teeth as he then was, 
was too ridiculous to bo borne, and, moreover, it prevented our obtain¬ 
ing any information as to the disaster. The production of the Fellek, 
used in bastinadoing, soon operated as a sedative, and the threatened 
administration of that wonderful medicine instantly restored his scattered 
senses. It appears from his account, that, anxious to have a place ready 
for his master’s reception, he was induced to push on ahead of the 
party, particularly as a fine open plain Avas then before him. Two 
other servants followed his example. They had not gone far when dusk 
set in, and, coming upon a branch road, they, stopped at a village near 
at hand to inquire their way.* The artful villagers, ever ready for plun¬ 
der, purposely misled them, and three individuals, said to belong to a 
strange tribe, '\yho happened then to be stopping at (be village, mounted 
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in pnrsnit.^ The party was soon overtaken, and, as a matter of conrse, 
abandoned their mules as soon as the horrible yell of the pOrsuers 
reached their ears: without waiting to observe the numerical strength of 
the foe, which in this instance exceeded not that of their own party, 
and were by no means so well armed^tlie prudent Sarkies beat an igno¬ 
minious retreat, and, luckily, in the dark stumbled on the party senf out 
in search. On being questioned as to why he wore arms, he candidly 
avowed that a desire of distinction had made him vain enough to equip 
himself in martial guise, but he had learnt from the experience of this 
eventful night that the hero became him not, and discreetly enough 
determined for the future to abjure so perilous a pursuit. He was dis- 
- missed after an admonitory caution; and, heaving a long-drawn sigh, 
congratulatory of his escape from broken bones, he retired crest-fallen 
to his lair, and no doubt menially pondering 

On the dangers that environ 

The man who meddles with 'cold iron.** 

The night was passed in hearing the numerous conflicting reports 
that hourly arrived, but conveyed no satisfactory intelligence; and 
while Major Rawlinson gave audience to the incongruous rclatcrs, I 
endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain the meridian altitudes of Saturn and 
Jupiter, in order to 6x the position. The task, however, was a hopeless 
one, for the influx and reflux of the mob, coupled with the stamping of 
the cattle^s feet, caused such a tremor on the ground that the mercury 
in the horizon was perfectly useless. 

When morning dawned, nine prisoners that had been brought in from 
the suspected village daring the night were paraded for judgment. They 
were certainly the most sinister rascals in appearance that the eye ever 
dwelt on, and their looks alone would be suflicient to condemn them 
in the mind of a partial judge. Persian-like, they all swqfc, by God, 
by Mahomed, and by Ali, that they were utterly ignorant of the affair; 
and as to having aided, abetted, or connived at such a flagrant act as 
the plunder of an Elchi to the Amir of Kirmanshah, A1 hamd’i Allah, it 
was too well known that they were peaceful subjects of the Shah, and 
Ryots of the Amir, even to cause suspicion to rest upon them. Two of 
them, however, notwithstanding their vehement protestations of inno¬ 
cence, were recognised as having misdirected the servants, and were 
retained in custody. The rest were discharged, much to the chagrin of 
some of the native oificers of the party, who were desirous of keep¬ 
ing them to grace our entry into Kirmanshah, after the prescribed 
customs, as established by precedent^ pertaining to all public entries la 
Persia. 

As the morning advanced, another of the absent party made his ap¬ 
pearance in an unenviable plight, having not only his clothes much torn 
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bat bis flesh also. This worthy fellowy animated by the example of the 
brave Sarkies, had fled on the first alarm, and concealed himself some 
feet deep in a hedge of briars. His great alarm had overcome the sense 
of bodily pain that he must have endured while struggling to gain a 
secure position. This he at last effected, with the loss of his clothes, 
and more, of his skin. He was discovered in his “form” in the morning^ 
and conid, so great were his fears, scarcely be persuaded to abandon 
himself to the kind care of his friends, who, in their endeavours to re¬ 
lease him from his iincomrortable bed, I am afraid, by the.laughter of 
the rclatcr of the story, inflicted on him a penance suitable to the ardour 
of his disposition. Hut “ arma virumque cano.” The last and only 
stout fellow of the absentees has just arrived, bruised and wounded, but 
with a merry heart altcrnately'iaughing at the agility displayed by his 
fellow servants, and anon cursing their pusillanimity in no measured 
phrases. The hero, be it recorded, is the r/mtnter, who, unarmed, 
saving his redoubtable spit, managed to keep the marauders at bay in 
hopes that assistance would arrive, knowing that the rest of the cortege 
could not be fur behind. In this he succeeded, inasmuch as he saved 
his own mule and the properly he was charged with. The robbers, 
fearing the proximity of assistance, were glad enough to decamp with the 
abandoned mules and their loads, leaving the brave in posses¬ 

sion of the field. Seeking a secure retreat, he prudently remained until 
the morning light pointed out the direction of our abode. This man is 
a Mahomedan; and 1 have been thus ted^us in describing the events that 
occurred at Kamr-zard*4n order to show the animus that actuates the 
different sects both in Persia and Turkey. The ascriber to the national 
faith possesses at all times an inherent freedom and comparative inde¬ 
pendence, which stimulate him to energy and stamp on him a firmness 
of character; while the contemned and despised Christian, outcast as he 
la on his n^ive soil, and in a measure unprotected by the Government,, 
has long since lost all confidence in his own powers of action, and aban¬ 
doned himself to the current that he could not stem. Patiently, and 
with seeming meekness, he awaits the favouring eddy that ere loogcasfs 
him into the reflux of life-waters, and thus stealthily creeps up to a pre¬ 
carious proximity with the overweening Mahomedan, and maintains his 
posiiioD in the undefined society of which he is a member. To effect 
this, however, he is compelled to resort'to cringing and obsequiousness, 
to cunning and deceit,—the degrading, yet predominant, attributes of an 
oppressed people. This is, however, only applicable to the Christians of 
the towns. The Nestorian tribes, and the Christians of the Lebanon, 
still possess a chatacter for independence and courage, and display it 
too, when the tyrannical hand of their despotic masters obliges them to 
resort to arms^ 
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Aug^it 315/.—Any further delay being deemed useless for the reco¬ 
very of the lost baggage, we leftut 11.25 a. m. Reached the summit 
of the Kamr-zard range* at 12.5, and observed Kal’eh Kazi to bear from 
it 254". Farrow hill at the same time bisected 94".. Descended into 
the plain of Kirmanshah, and kept in a direction of 112", occasionally 
winding along the base of Kamr-zard undulations. 1.30 r. m., halted in 
the shade of some trees on the margin of a pretty lake, covered with the 
beautiful and sacred lotu^. It is called Sar-abi-nila>fir, *Mhe spring 
of the lotus fountain.” Wc are informed that it is celebrated for the 
mermaids that wanton in its waters, and much astonishment was ex¬ 
pressed at our incredulous looks. They nevertheless assure us, with all 
the gravity imaginable, that mermaids have not only been seen here, 
but have actually been combated with. The lake is slated to be fathom¬ 
less, but this statement wc can place as much reliance on as in the tale 
of the fair mermaids. A spring issuing from the foot of the undulating 
hills keeps the lake plentifully supplied with water; and close, too, are 
the remains of some ancient buildings, denoting, in all probability, the 
former existence of a firo-lcrnple upon this .spot. . 

Our halt here was enlivened by the performance of a man on stilts, 
who bestrode a hobby horse, lie amnsed us with dancing, throwing 
the .Icrid, and singing, in ex tempore verse, the praises of the Elchi- 
Bashi from Frangistan, and really displayed much agility in his various * 
feat.'<. 

Refreshed with our halt, we rc-mouuted at,2.30, and crossed a small 
stream running from the lake, which must be supplied also from copious 
springs in its bed. Continued the former direction through the plain, 
which is highly cultivated, and is watered from the Kara>Su. The black 
tents and encampments of the Zangani Kurds serve as a contrast to the 
rich verdure of the extensive plain. At 4.^10 a party of merchants from 
Kirmanshah, connected with Baghdad and India, met us abouf four miles 
from the town. These worthy people, in paying their respects to the 
Resident, had prepared in a secluded spot sonic excellent cool melons, of 
which wc partook, and found very refreshing after the hot ride we had 
undergone : thanking them for their consideration, the journey was con¬ 
tinued. When about two miles from the town, a cloud of dust announced 
the arrival of an escort of honour sent by the Amir. Our negligent lino 
of march was now restored to order, so as to make as imposing an 
appearance as the circumstances.would admit of; and the indefatigable 
Rejib failed not to place, in conspicuous array, the captured culprits of 
the Kamr-zard. Poor Sarkics, now divested of his martial bearing, and 

shorn of his arms, looked a very Sarkies indeed ; and, instead of Banking 

/ • 

* A low undulstiog rsnge, bonnding the plain of KirraaDibali to the west. The inudl river 
Mirikh sweeps rouni) the NW. end of the ridge, and joins tlic Kara-Su. 
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for new hotiours in the advance, contented himself with hU humble posi¬ 
tion in the rear. Both parties soon neared each other, but the dust would 
scarcely permit our distinguishing the head of the procession. It turned 
out, however, to be the son of the Amir, with a numerous retinue of 
mounted officers, and some Sirbaz on foot. On meeting,- the young 
prince in courtesy dismounted to offer the greeting and congratulations 
of his father to Major Rawlinson, who received him in the same manner. 
The compliments ended, we resumed our march for the city, preceded 
by the escort: the prince, an interesting lad of about twelve years old, 
riding by the side of the Major, and performing his part in the pageant 
with a dignity becoming a greybeard. The advance was conducted 
with the usual display of sham encounters, and a proportionate expendi¬ 
ture of ammunition, and the exhibition of the “ pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war” up to the city gates. Our appearance on entering the 
town, however, more resembled the arrival of a caravan of flour sacks 
than the advent of honoured guests, for it was even difficult todislingnish 
the features of the parly, so begrimed had we become from the dust 
heaped upon us by the varied evolutions of the retinue that preceded us. 
At sunset we reached the palace of the Amir, and were conducted to the 
presence, through numerous dark and ill-arranged passages, well adapted 
for defence in troubled times. The Amir, Mohab Ali Khan, a short but 
gentlemanlike personage, attended by his brother the Governor of Luris- 
tan, welcomed us with dignity and politeness. He is suffering from a 
musket-ball wound in the.arm, received at the siege of Herat, seven 
years ago. The usual compliments having passed, wc were served with 
tea, KalUans, and sweetmeats, in a small, open, but mean apartment 
looking into the courtyard of the building. Wc made but a short stay 
with His Excellency, as we felt fatigued, and were glad to retire to an 
excellent house that is placed at Major Rawlinson's disposal during onr 
stay here. Our anxiety and alarms on account of Mr. H. were soon dis¬ 
pelled by his appearance, he having come on direct from Harunabad to 
Kirmanshahjin preference to joining us atGahwarah. He succeeded in 
copying a Greek inscription which he found on a broken tombstone at 
thal place, but failed in bringing the tablet away with him, from the 
. jealousy of the natives. I shall have occasion to speak of this stone at a 
future time, and will now employ the organ in the performance of other 
duties equally essential to it, for I see a numerous array of the prince’s 
domestics, beating on metal trays a profusion of viands, to serve us as an 
evening meal, amongst which 1 recognise, by the pyramids of ice floating 
in them, sundry bowls of delicious sherbets, composed of thtf lime, the 
pomegranite, and the grape. This is hospitality, indeed ! But,'sad 
redeotion, the poor man may be, and in all probability is, suffering 
from bis prince’s ostentation! 
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Two regiments of foot, comprised of Azerbijan Turks, ard* at present 
stationed in the town and its neighbourhood. The Amir, loo, is a native 
of the same province, and the policy of thus quartering foreign troops in 
a distant province cannot sufficiently be extolled, as it enables the grasp¬ 
ing ruler to carry out his oppressive measures on the governed in toler¬ 
able security, and, at the same time, with a freedom from annoyance 
which might otherwise- be experienced from the employment of a 
sympathising soldiery. The great end and aim of all functionaries in 
Persia and Turkey is the inordinate possession of wealth; and this ruling 
passion extends through all grades of individuals, from the prince to the 
peasant; from the general to the private soldier, all are alike mercenary. 
An extortionate system is speedily organised for the attainment of their 
object, and insecurity of property soon results. Being deemed rich is an 
offence in the eye of the Jaw, and means arc quickly found for the 
transfer of private property into the hands of insatiate authority. ^ Th’o 
merchant is thus afraid to trade to any extent, and the cultivator will 
not sow where he cannot reap. Commerce is therefore almost entirely 
confined to the supply of the necessaries of life. Its luxuries arc un¬ 
known, except to the despot. The community of the city, and the in¬ 
habitants of the province, arc loud in their complaints at the present 
time, and many inducntial inercliants that once resided in this favourite 
locality for trade have left the spot for less oppressed regions. 

In a former portion of the Journal I have shown the nefarious system 
adopted for the collection of the revenue, and the usurious means re¬ 
sorted to by the agents, who arc chicHy officers and soldiers of the 
Azerbijan regiments. They arc reputed rich enough even to influence 
the money tran!?actions of the place. 

Kirmanshali,* under-lhe government of Mahomed Ally Mirza, a few 
years ago, bore the reputation, and, I believe, justly too, of a thriving 
city. This prince, unlike his successors, and, indeed, of a different stamp 
from those who preceded him, by his energy greatly improved the pro¬ 
vince, and a security almost unknown in Persia soon pervaded thedis- 
^tricts under his rule. His ambition, however, led him, like the Satraps oC 
old, to covet some part of the fertile steppes contiguous to his mountain 
territory. He was the eldest son of the Shah of Persia by an inferior 
mother. He was undoubtedly brave, and in a greater measure inde¬ 
pendent. In 1831, with a considerable force, he succeeded in wresting 
the Pachalic of Zohab from the Turks, adding the rich plains, as far west 
as Khanakin, to the dominions of his father. His ambition did not stop 
< here; but, having gained thus much, he conceived a design of marching 
against Baghdad itself. In one or two encounters he defeated the 
Turkish forces sent out-to oppose him, and in a few days, would, ia all 
* KtrmaMhfth ii in latitude N., and east of Baghdad 2° ^56*. 

24 h 
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probabililyT have laid siege to flie city, when the cholera appeared with 
great virulence amongst the troops. He became one of its victims, and 
died in the neighbourhood of Slicrahban. The dreadful malady spread 
rapidly amongst the panic>striulccn troops, who were compelled to retreat 
into their own territory, to the great relief of their Osmanli opponents. 
Since the death of that prince, Kirmansliah rapidly declined. Bnilt on 
the skirtofan extensive and wclNwatered plain, it possesses every facility 
for becoming a rich and populous city ; and its central situation on the 
main road between the capital of Persia and the onec opulent cities of 
Baghdad and Moosnl increases its local advantages. 

To the rapacity of its sueee.ssivc governors, plague and cholera, those 
scourges of eastern cities, have lent their pestilential aid in reducing its 
population, which is formerly given ns 35,000, a number exceeding 
perhaps by two-thirds the pr.rsent amount. It boasted, too, of some 
handsome edilices, but these for the mo>*t part have gone to decay. The 
town, indeed, has but a mean appearance, from the approaches to it,and, 
were it not for the lofty lurrct.s that flank the An<lernn, or “women’s 
apartment” of the palace, it would fail to strike the eye. Almost con¬ 
cealed in the uneven ridges of some undulating hills (Kamr-zard) that 
bound it on the south face, it is reputed hot and at times unhealthy. 
The gardens are, however, pretty, and contain some fine fruit trees. 
The slim and lofty poplar flourishes here in perfection, but is seldom 
allowed to attain to maturity in the present limes. Internally, the town 
presents a picture of ruin similar to most eastern towns. The “ palace” 
walls arc surrounded by untenanted hovels, and decay presents itself 
whichever way the eye of the spectator turns. It.i bazars arc but par? 
tially filled, and, with the exception of fruits, which arc abundant, offer 
but little proof of commercial enterprise. Kirmanshah was celebrated 
for the richness and beauty of its carpets, but scarcely one is now obtain¬ 
able. Industry, indeed, is at present unknown on the spot where thou¬ 
sands of busy fingers were daily occupied in weaving those beautiful 
and justly famed specimens of Persian workmanship. The causes of 
this lamentable decline of the trade and the arts have been already^ 
specified ; it remains only to notice that the better sorts of piece goods 
and other European manufactures find their way here from Tabriz, and 
the refuse of the Baghdad markets is also imported by the poorer 
dealers, when the bazars of that city are overstocked. Tabriz is, how¬ 
ever^ the chief place from whence its imports are derived. The town 
was formerly girt by a strong wall, that now exposes large gaps through 
which a squadron of horse might traverse the whole range of its streets, 
rendering the gates of the city a dead letter, and merely used/rom habit 
alone. West of the town stands the Kubristan, or grave>yard, containing 
some well-kept and tolerably well-constructed tombs, the mausoleums. 
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of theloly Mustabeds of the place. The Necropolis, iode^, wears an 
air of oleaolioese and order quite foreign to the city of the living, where 
6Uh, squalor, and misery, reign supreme. I here first remarked the 
singular custom of describing on the tombstone the sex and profession 
of the defunct by various devices, which, in a subsequent age, may excite 
as great an interest as the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The grave of a 
female is shown by a double comb SH[, that of a male by a single 
one The trade or calling of the individual is known by some 
suitable weapon of war, or implement of husbandry. A few of the tombs 
were also decorated with the braided tresses of a mourning wife, or 
more probably of some betrothed maiden^afTcction’s tribute to the 
departed dead. This 1 afterwards observed in the neighbourhood of 
Behistan and Sermaj. The custom^ is a remarkable one, and originated 
no doubt in a very remote age. 

* Herodotus, book ir. art. 26, alludes to thix custom of remoriug the hair and offering it 
at the sacriBccs among the Isscdoncs. On the death of a ^mrent, and at the festivab termed 
Ittftirm and by the Greeks, ** they placed lucks of hair on the tombs.“ 

The TlXonx^f ittvStirripuit of yl''schylns, os noted in the Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
evidently distinguishes this peculiar observance as a very ancient one., Major Ranlinson, in 
bis Journey into Kluuistan (Royal Quugrapliiral Juiirunl, pp. 53 and 5H of vul. ix. part 1), 
remarks at some length on the same usages existing among the tribes of Liiristau; and from 
{icrsonal observation I can state that it ])revaiU in a more or less degree througlinut the Arab 
tribes from the borders of the Meditermnenu to the coiihnes of Persia as far south as the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. On one occasion 1 wsis an eye-witness of the deposition of this sjiccics of tribute 
to the dead. In IM2 1 had ascended a remarkable mound for the purpose of observing with 
a theodolite some conspicuous ruins on the hanks of the Euphrates. Thu place was a lonely 
and quiet spot, on the ojicn Desert, and, with the exception of a servant, I thought I was the 
only human being in the vicinity. I was astonished, however, at hearing the low sobs and 
plaintive moans of a female, ami tn\ looking through iny tcleseoiic observed, at the distance 
of about 200 yards from me, a young Arab girl, jirostratcd on a newly made grove, apparently 
in the extremity of grief. Uad she seen me she would undoubtedly have fled, but her grief 
absorbed all other reflections, and I rmuehed under the leu of the mound to natch her painful 
but interesting task. She rc|>catedly cmbrimed the cold earth, even laying her lips to the 
humid soil, and uttering occasionally the must piercing shrieks, at the same time wring¬ 
ing her bands and beating her breast in every attitude of aflliotion and woe. Violent grief ti 
not of long duration, and her paroxysms soon subsided into a sullen despondency. With tears 
streaming from her fine black eyes, she afterwards proceeded to disengage every braided tress 
that adorned her head, by means of a reaping book which is used in tliesc ports to cut grass 
fur the cattle, and then, binding them carefully to a stick that she bad brought for the pur¬ 
pose, she forced it with her tiny hands, as tar as her strength would permit, into the earth, 
at the head of the grove. Silently, and with measured steps, she then took the road for the. 
tents of her tribe, which must have been at a considerable distance, for I watclied her form 
upon the Desert with my gloss as loi^ as she ^mained in view. It was a sight I shall scarcely 
foiget—4 lone girl in sad converse with the ** sweet dead,” on the trackless Desert, canopied 
by the cleai^bloe sky, occasioned reflections prejudicial to the pomps and unseemly ceremonies 
attending the obsequies of the dead in our civilised Europe. * 

In Levitiena xix. 27* ** the emners of the head” is thought by some to refer to this prac¬ 
tice of entfing off the hair: the above rendering, as given in the Kiglish Bible, signifies in 
Hebrew ” cutting off of the esfremities of the hair.” It was in practice among the Gentiles 
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Though tlic town of Kirmansliah possesses in itself scarcely a single 
feature of interest, the neighbourhood must be viewed as a locality 
abounding in antiquarian riches. The extensive plain on which it is 
situated, joining that of Maliidasht lo ihc west, extends also some dis¬ 
tance to the east beyond the i>loricd ruck of Behistan. To the north, 
the bold and serrated crags of a spur from the great Sbahu range, sur- 

when mouminj; for the dead, and is conduinned as an abofniination. See remarks on Leviticus 
appended to thu Aiialytictd Bible. The repreaentatioa of a horse’s head, occasionally met 
with on the gravestotM:s in this part of Persia, would refer us for its origin to a very early 
period. The ancicut Greeks used it as a funeral cnihlem, and signified “ dentb is but a jour¬ 
ney.” See Greek and Homan Antiquities, under the head “ Punus.” 

The funeral processions in Turkey nud Persia ore still attended by hired mourners. This is 
probably a vestige alio of ancient Greek usages. Tliese Optjutuliin of antiquity excel the 
really bereaved relations and friends of the deeeased in their wailing and lamentations. 

While on the subject of funeral .observances, I may ns well state that when employed 
on the Dpiier Lu}>hrates, the sacrilegious hands of my ennipanions exhumed, from a very 
ancient sepulchre, contigiions to the old fortress of Unicbi, the miiHimied remains of its 
long-buried occupant: one baud and n foot, with the leg-bone, were entire, and 1 think, from 
their diminutivcncss, must have been those of a noman, and, monmver, a uoman of rank, fur 
the face hod been originally covered with n gold mask. The iqiper part of the tomb was very 
ruinous, and this may account for the other pnrt.s of the body having mouldered away. It was 
built of brick, with a eu]mln-shnpL‘d roof. A part of a coffin, eluburstcly painted, but too 
much disfigured to distinguish any device, with some shieds of apparel, were obtained, in 
addition to the mask of gold. This latter wsis of the pni'est metal, pliable, and as clean as on 
the day it was first devoted In the service of the dead. It was impressed with the features of 
the deceased, and weighed, if I remember right, about forty Ghaze,—a gold sum equivalent to 
jSS sterling, but its real value, from its purit}', may have been about unc*fuurth mure. I can^ 
not find any notice of this custom ns jicrtuming to the hiiriul rites of any of the nations of 
antiquity, and accordingly presame tliat it may liave reiiresented, or was substituted fur, the 
Aavnicij of the Greeks, and destined as a votii e ofieritig for the gaardmiis of the Acheron and 
Styx. It is now, I believe, m thu possession of the East India Company. The body had 
evidently undci^ne the usual preparations iirevious to iiiternicnt, which the ancient authors 
describe as iu vogue among the Egyptians. The nails and cuticle of the extremities were 
perfect, and a bituminons sobstunce was observed on fragments of the swathing; its peculiur 
odour was also manifest. On ppening the tomb, three other sepulchres of similar construction 
stood at a short distance from thu spot on which this monument is erected. Time, or the 
desecratiog hand of the Arab, had already'despoiled these previoos to our visit. Tim natives, 
however, informed us that n jewelled dagger was found on a body excavated from one of them 
a few years ago. The s]>ot is one of much interest as connected with Tatlmor or Palmyra. 
The construction of the fortresses of Ilalcbi and Zelibi (their present names) has been assigned 
to the Palmyrean Queen Zenobia, who, after her defeat by Aurelian, is rejirescutcd to have fied ' 
to this spot, and to have been captured while crossing the Euphrates. 

These fortresses, erected on either hand of the Euphrates, command the goige through 
which the river forces itself in its descent to the alluvial plains of Babylonia, and constitute a 
very strong position. 'The elevation of the citadel of Halebl is 316 feet above the river. It is 
iu latitude 35** 42* N., and lies in the direct road between Palmyra and Nisibin, and in times 
long prior to the Zenobjen era may even have held a more conspicuous place, as a central 
mtnp6t between the port of Tyre and the NE. provinces of Assyria. 

I had just finished the above note, when a letter wu placed in my hands by an inhabitant of 
Anah, a small town oa the Euphrates. A portion of it is applicable to the above subject, and 
as I have never heard of a rimilar exhumation) during my service in these countries, I venture 
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roonnted by the peak of Parrow, confine its breadth to a distance of 
about six miles, while its length may be reckoned as exceeding thirty. 
The waters of the Kara-Su, flowing from the NW., arc met by those of 
' the Gamasab, derived from a north-easterly source, a few miles SE. of 
the town. These form the main source of the Kerkha (Clioaspes). 
Over this vast plain are scattered the remnants of antique edifice’s, whose 
very names are lost in obscurity. Headless columns and baseless capi¬ 
tals, of an unknown and unique order, border the main road, which 
passes through the plain. These serve to attract and excite the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller, who is soon rewarded for his past toils by the sight 
of monuments ofa more absorbing interest. I allude to the Taki>Bostan 
sculptures, and the engraved tablets of Darius at Behistan. The latter, 
the most elaborate and extensive in Persia, in connection with the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of Persepolis, of llamadan, and of Van, have already 
awakened the intellectual repose of enlightened orientalists, and will 
shortly incite, through the talents and acumen of my fellow-traveller, 
an aditional interest over the whole of the European world. This loca¬ 
lity, indeed, though comprising but a comparatively small portion of 
the large expanse now open to research, oHcrs in itself many powerful 
stimuli to engage the active mind of the antiquarian and geographer. 

Our stay at Kirmanshah was felt as a seasonable relief after the fatiguc.s 
of the late journey, and while Major Kawlinson’s time was devoted to 
official pursuits, mine was sufficiently occupied in the prosecution of the 
duties of the surveyor. Our little chronometer, indeed, required all my 
care, for it now begins to bo sensibly affected by the change of tempera¬ 
ture and the perturbsttions that it had sustained during the last few days 
of mountain travelling. Tiiis, however, is of no consequence, as wc are 
compelled to remain in this vicinity until communications be received 
from Teheran. In the interval, a new rule will be obtained, and a visit 

to trantcribc the extract rcndcrctl into Knglish Some workmen were lately digging under 
a part of4lic old castle at Anah, and in the course of their labours tlicy lUsinterrcd an old box. 
or coffin. It was found to contain a smaller case, which, on being o|iened, exposed the remains 
of some wild or rare bird, swathed up in linen.” 

This rare bird we may therefore presume is a vestige of Egyptian adoration; either the 
eagle, ibis, or a hawk, and will, 1 think, tend to show tliat Anah was,tlie abode of an Egyptian 
eolony. The sacred birds and animals of the Egyptians were regarded with ])cculiar awe, and 
the rites and ceremonies observed on their death }>artook of a religious character: their bodies 
were embalmed and enclosed in consecrated coffins. Sec Herodotus, book ii: Diod. Sic. i. 
chape. 6 and 7< 

The many substantial works met with in the bed of tke Euphrates, and on the islands 
contiguous to the present town of Anah, would claim them to be regarded at the relics of a 
remote age. But for the etymology of tiie present name we must, 7 think, refer to the 
Greek Avadiw, which I deem strictly applicable to the locality from the many rapids formed 
by a number of rocky islands, and numerous ortifieia] obstructions, occasioning at all times an 
impetuous and roaring torrent. To the Romans it was known by the name of Anithe. 
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to Behistan, and return to this place again, will afford a triple test of its 
performances. The detail of the journey hitherto has been daily added 
to the map while fresh in the memory, and it is satisfactory to state that 
the minutiteof the Road-book have, in the aggregate, been corroborated 
by OUT astronomical observations. 

Sept. 4M.—The ladders for the ascent of the Bchistan cliffs being 
ready, we left Kirmanshah at S.'d a. m., on a delightfully cool morning. 
Proceeded due cast, or 00°, until 0.5, when the Kara-Su was crossed by 
a substantial bridge called Puli Shah. Continued in the same direction 
over a One plain, having the Parrow range of hills at a distance of four 
miles to the left of the road. Passed by several villages of cultivators, 
and exchanged greetings with some caravans of pilgrims en route from 
the capital to Baghdad and Kerbcla. At 9 a. m. the road inclined a 
little more northerly towards the hills over the site of some ancient 
buildings whose alignments can now scarcely be traced; but the nuine* 
rous fragments of columns, cut stones, pedestals, and capitals, of a Sassa- 
nian design, attest it as a ruin of that age. 

From 9.45 to 10.15, the road turned to the north in a gradual curve 
as we rounded the termination of the Parrow range, known by the 
appellation of the Rock of Bchistan. At the latter timetiic Caravan¬ 
serai, or Khan* of the same name, received us as its tenants for some days 
to come. Its murky vaults, redolent ofevery eilluviurn, smoke-begrimed 
and covered with pendent bats, adbrd a striking contrast to the marble 
hall and fountained apartment of our abode of yesterday : and yet, after 
all, this is the life that charms. The real traveller, indeed, knows neither 
inconvenience nor discomfort; he sits down to his scanty fare of an 
onion, cheese, and pure water, with more zest than awaits the epicure at 
a sumptuous repast. So long as he keeps his health,—which is certain 
unless in a very noxious climate,—he suffers neither indigestion nor 
tnnuif and enjoys that quiet sleep which is only experienced after a day 
of active exercise both of the mind and body.f 

The afterpoon of this day was devoted to cleaning the sculptures and 
inscriptions preparatory to Major Rawlinson’s revising hiaformer labours. 
The ladders had been carefully fixed, and the requisite ropes for assisting 
the ascent up the steep face of the lower portion of the scarp properly 
adjusted, beforehand. In about a quarter of an hour, not without 
sundry scratches and bruises, the platform at the base of the tablet was 
gained, and operations commenced accordingly. From this time until 

* The Khtn of Behutan lUod* in latitude 31°22'35' N., and ii 2»55'3S' £. of Baghdad. 
The Tariatioo of the needle in 1844 was 3^ 44' west. 

t The ineidenta and danger at timea attending the traveller in the east, eonpled with the 
chase of the grisly boer or the timid hare, a stray shot at the numeroua wild fowl that infest 
the streams, oratpattridges,'wbich abound on tbe mountain ilopea, lend excitement to the 
otherwise tedious duration of the day’s journey. 
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the 11th of the month we remained in this vicinity. The Major con¬ 
stantly and indefatigably employed himself, from daylight to dark, 
revising, restoring, and adding to hU former materials. Thiswasawork 
of great irksomeness and labour in the confined space he was compelled 
to stand in, with his body in close proximity to the heated rock and 
under a broiling September sun. A scries of astronomical observations 
were daily made in the forenoons, and the afternoons were devoted to 
sketching the various objects of interest in the locality, and in taking the 
dimensions of the magnificent rock before us. To continue the journal, 
thpn,duringtltc period of our stay here, would be both uninteresting and 
tedious. I will therefore attempt to describe the relies of antiquity that 
have of late so much occupied the attention of the orientalist and 
palaeographer. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March intoKhuzistan, 
published in the Journal ofthe Royal Geographical Society, bassuflicient- 
ly established the identity of this place with the Baghistan of Diodorus 
Siculus,* and with the various appellations.it has been subsequently 
known by. No one who has ever visited the spot could fail, indeed, to 
recognise it after reading the accurate description of that author in his 
history of the march of Semiramis from Babylon to Kcbatana. D’Anville, 
I believe, was tlie first to assign a position to it on our maps,f and Major 
Rawlinson has since corroborated, by etymological evidence, almost 
every site in the adjacent district, whose nomenclatures had cither been 
partially corrupted, or entirely lost, in the lapse of ag<5s. 

Many travellers of various nations have contemplated, with a wistful 
gaze, these elevated petral records of a prior age, from the plain below, 
but few have had the energy to ascoiid for a closer scrutiny. Many 
surmises as to the nature and character of the work have at successive 
times appeared from the pen of diircrent individuals,but the best 

* Rook ii. eh.!!). 1. It ia aomcwliut remarkable that in thia notice, aa well aa in aaubao- 
qnent one (book xvii. rhap. 11) of Bu^iatan, Diodoriia abould make no mention of theae in- 
acriptiuna of Darina, while he ilwella with a minuteneas of detail on the local featurea of the 
country, its pleasure gardens, fountains, and palaces. Arrian, too, in his com|Mled history of 
Alexander, passes by this celebrated spot with a mortifying description of the Nysean {Matures 
only : and Herodotus, so generally minute in his geugnt{)hical and historical details, himaelf 
a traveller and recorder of the deeds of most of the monarchs of Media and Persia, has on thii 
subject maintained a profound silence, at a time, too, when the work was comparatively 
recent. 

t D’Anville, book ii. chap. 5, calls it Bagtstana. Its other apjiellstions were Baptsn, 
Bisititn, Be-Situn, Bostau, and Bapatan; the first and last, according to Major Rawlinson, 
evidently applying to the whole diatrict of Ecbatana. Bahistan is now given, by the latter 
authority, as its proper orthography. 

t The quaint old Tavernier, in book iii. chap. 6 of hit travels, evidently alludes to these 
sculptures. He says—** Between Sahanah (Sehnah) and Polishs (Pnli-Shsb) you leave the 
only high moantsin in all the road to the north. It is steep, and straight as a wall; and m 
high aa you can see, yon may observe the figures of men clad like priests," with eensora in 
their bands, and yet, neithor can the naUrea tell yon, nor any penon imag^e, the meaning of 
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represcnWlion is by the late Sir Robert Ker Porter, who, as a faithful 
artist, gives, with few immaterial exceptions, a very correct delineation 
of the sculptured group. His ingenious but conjectural ideas in illus¬ 
tration of the design have, however, of late been overthrown by un¬ 
wearied application and research; and the results of this close study, 
improved, digested, and matured, by the present visit, will, embodied in 
a work, ere long be confided to the discernment of the public, by its 
talented author. 

The arid and bare range of Parrow, bounding the Kirmanshah plain 
to the north, terminates abruptly at Rchistan, about twcnly-lwo miles 
east of that city.. To the east is the extensive and fertile plain of Cham- 
balan, with the winding stream of Gamasab, pursuing a SSW. course 
through it into the regions of Luristan. Out of this plain the rock 
of Bchislan rises precipitously to an apparent height of 2,000 feet,* ex¬ 
hibiting a bold outline of naked cragn, unrelieved by a single trace of 
vegetation. Tlic scene, therefore, at present is suflicicnily striking ; and 
in bygone times, when the rich plains were carpeted with a sea of wav¬ 
ing foliage, intermingled here and there with the summer retreats of the 
Median nobles, >yilh the stately palaces and sparkling fountains of the 
Babylonian queen, or with the more recent cdificcs^of Sassanian dynas¬ 
ties, must have worn an aspect of impressive grandeur. Bordering the 
road that led to the royal cities on either hand, it could not fail to attract 
the attention of the many proud monurchs that have encamped with 
their armies in the adjacent plains. We learn from scripture,! as well as 
from profane history, the fondness of the early Persian kings for cursive 
records, whereon were inscribed, not only the acts and glories of the 
reign, but even the imperial sayings of adulated majesty. That this 
custom was prevalent at the court of Darius Plystaspes, wc can hardly 
doubt, and, moreover, may infer that this monarch, from the great events 
that transpired during his dominion, possessed an ardent but excusable 
desire for a more posihninons celebrity. He. must have foreseen that 
the frail lc*xture of the At<t>6epat TiatriXtieat ! was ill .calculated to perpetuate 

sculptures. At the foot of the rock runs a river, over which there is a bridge of stone.” 
Tavernier travelled in Persia iti 1663, and is prubality the drst European that notices this 
interesting design. Later travellers, in the exuberance of their fancies, have discovered in the 
6gurcs a likeness to the twelve a])ostlcs. 

* Mount Uagistan is described by Diodorus Siculus (book ii. chap. 1) as dedicated to 
Jupiter, lie gives its height as seventeen furlongs, by which 1 jiresume is meant the distance 
to its summit by the road. Major Ravriinson has since ascertained its real height by tiigono- 
metrical measurements as 3,807 feet above the plain. It certainly appears of leu elevaliou. 

t The books of Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiab, teem with references to the Chromcles of the 
> Persian kings; and Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Gtesias frequently mention them. The 
. latter lived a long $ime lit the Persian court, and had no doubt frequent opportunities of 
witnessing this partiality for recording. 

t Ctesias.. iliey were made of leather or parchmeut 
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h)l obstuctsT-and achiaveraentS) and mnstt therefore^ have determined 
on the ezeontion Df a more durable work, which should convey to bis 
sDCeehiors, and to the nation at large, not only his pedigree, bis con¬ 
quests, and his virtues, but, by his injunctions and precepts, remind 
them of the former glory of their ancestors, and the necessity of a strict 
adherence to the national faith. 

For the observation of ail, a more appropriate spot could scarcely have 
been selected than the Rock of Behistan, where this petral record now 
exists, in the same state, and in almost the same degree of perfection, as 
when first executed. About 300 feet above the debris^ at the foot of the 
mountain, and overlooking the plain, the face of the rock has been 
chiselled So as to expose a smooth surface for the reception of the work. 
This surface may be divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing beneath them, is the 
largest, and is thirty feet in length and twenty-six feet high. Of this, 
the sculptured slab, with a pedestal of elevop inches, occupies fourteen 
feet; the remaining portion being dedicated to the reception of the 
archaic legend, written on four columns in the Persepolitan cuneiform 
character. Blach of these columns, containing ninety-six lines, is six 
feet and four inches in breadth ; and a stipplomcniary halfcoiumn, now 
rrtuch defaced, appears to have been subsequently appended. Imme¬ 
diately to the left of these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab, twenty- 
one feet in length, exhibits in three columns a transcript in the more 
elabb'rAte Median tongue. Their height is the same, but in breadth they 
exceed by six inches the dimensions of the Pcrscpolilan columns. Im¬ 
mediately above the Median tablet,—with its base, indeed, reslingon and 
slightly projecting over It,—is a semi-isolal(>d rock inclining inwards 
towards the hill. This has been scarped on its face and sides, and bears 
a legend in the still more complicated Babylonian cuneiform,—in all 
probability a translation in that language of the original text. To the 
right of the main tablet the hill has also been srnoo.thencd Tor a further 
space of six feet, and is covered with characters, but so mueh destroyed, 
either by time or the action of water, that it is even dilficult to distin¬ 
guish the nature of the character. I am indneed td believe, bo^vevelr,* 
that this portion of the work may be either a record ofasubsequehl age, 
or that the same pains had not been taken for the preservation of it as 
were bestowed on the Persepolitan and Median designs. In the latter 
the rock bears evidence of a careful preparation, and has undergone the 
process of varnishing* before the engraver commenced his labours. This 

* The eit of vimiihiag end painting on walla, and preparii^^ ilabe for the reticipticlD'df 
deaigna, waa well known to the aneientii. Yitraviua and Phny Greek and ibid- 

qSitiea) deaeribc the mantier of preparing theae alaba, and 1 have no doubt Karp 

uodarwent the same proceai. they first covered the wall with a layer of ordiS^phHitw,^6fkr 
2b h 
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varnish is composcAl of a hard, flinty, and very durable substance, and, 
where not destroyed by lh)e constant trituratioD of rain-water fiaidiog 
its way down from the heights above, ia as perfect and sinootb aa the 
day it was laid on. The natural rock, indeed, is not diffioull to cut, 
hut tlie prepared portion resisted a steel chisel that we brought with os, 
with which we «M)tild only succeed in chipping the surface. The-great 
depth and weiUdeflried outline of the letters exhibit considerable 
skill on the part of the engraver. They are one and a quarter inch 
ill ienglli. 

Tile sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures, and are no doubt 
intended to elucidate the text below them. If we except the central 
and more elevated figure, which may represent the supreme Ormazd, 
and those of Darius and his two attendants, to the left of the design, 
we may pronounce the rest' of the group as deficient in artistical 
bt'anty, and, indeed, show but a hieratic style.* Their forms are 
diminutive, stitf, and ill-defined ; and their habiliments, though well 
marked, betray no elegance of drapery whatever : the limbs are coarse 
and misshapen, and their countenances devoid either of anlinaliob or 
expression. Nine of these figures are standing, and are attached to each 
other by a long cord passing around their necks. Their hands arc 
bound behind them. The badness of design, and dwarf-like forms, in 
this portion of the sculptures, I presume, is intentional, to denote the in¬ 
ferior and degrading position of the captives,~the metamorphosis serving 
to convey to the minds of the ignorant and uninitiated the more exalted 
position and greater virtues of the conqueror, who is represented by a 
commanding stature, in the attitude of a victor, with bis left foot on the 

wliich. when dry, were tuccessively added three other layers of a finer quafity, mixed with 
■and. On this again three more layers, made of a composition of chalk and marble-dnst, were 
laid, each succeeding coat being of finer quality than the fureceding. They excelled, too, in 
the art of painting and encaustic varnishing; and to this may he attributed the fine preser¬ 
vation of the Tak-i-llostan sculptures (which bear at this time a very high polish) and the 
paiutings met with on the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii, on the rock-tombs of the 
Libyan Cyrene, and on the recent discoveries made by M. Uotta at Kliorsabad. For the anti¬ 
quity of wall-painting we must refer to Erekiel, who wrote some 600 years before Christ; and 
• it is not a little singular that his words should be verified at the present day by the exhumation 
of Assyrian relica, and the opening of Assyrian temples. In eh^. xxiii. 14, he describes 
these paintings Men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed 
with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire uptm thrir 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of ChaldM, the 
land of their nativity.” <* 

Sir Humphrey Davy analysed some of the found on ancient walls, and describes it as 
,^<^|^^«pmposition resembling stone, a species of artificial lapis kuaft*, the colouring matter 

Mieh is inherent in a hard siliceous stone. 

, Greek and Roman Antiqnities—C(dour and Painting. 

* The eariiait •eolpturea ahd carvings were thus denominated, when clumsy figures repre¬ 
sented the dfities and othel’ sacred emblems, 
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body of K prostrate foe, the tenth of the captive group. The form of the 
Great Darias is portrayed by asuperiorexeoution. His features are well 
developed, and exhibit that energy and determination of character for 
which he was celebrated. A degree of finish and study pervade the 
6gure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented with bare 
feet, while his captives and followers are either sandal-clad or wear a 
coarse species of shoes. His head, surmounted by the diadem, displays, 
after the fashion of the day, a carefully-curled mop of busby hairi ex¬ 
tending nearly to the shoulders. The upper lip, too, is adorned with an 
elegant moustache, and the beard, fautaslically disposed in stiff and 
separately curved tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearance. 
The left hand grasps the bow, the symbol of regal power; while the right 
is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the attitude of angry 
expostulation. The wrists are adorned with bracelets, and a girdle or 
cone, terminating in two tassels, encircles the waist of the monarch, and 
serves to bind the flowing tunic that be is habited in. A loose vest or 
jacket, with large open sleeves, completes his attire. The attendant 
guards, in their dress, differ but little from the monarch. They have 
sandals on their feet, and the head is covered with a circular cap only. 
The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal bow, and a well-stocked 
quiver hangs pendent at his back. The furthest removed from the king 
differs from the last only in being armed with a spear, which is held 
upright by both hands in front, the shaft resting on the ground. 

The aerial figure which hovers over the centre of the group would 
seem to represent the Supreme Being ; and this idea is in a measure con¬ 
firmed by its also presiding over the sculptured monnments of antiquity 
met with at PersepoHs. As the old Persian records always contained 
an invocation to the deity, so it would appear that their statuary tablets'^ 
likewise required to be hallowed by the introduction of the Omniscient 
Creator. Some writers have imagined that the figure merely denoted 
the spirit of a departed monarch, and was symbolical of the immaterial 
substance of man. Others have denominated it the *<Ferooher”* of 
the Zend-Avesta; the soul or spirit that presided over all the royal 
acts—a constant guardian over the regal head ; an emblem of the 
favouritism of Orinaxd—a type of the anointed of the X^ord. 

From its elevated and exact central position on the slab at Bebistan, 

I think, however, we may conclude it to be the effigy of the Creator 
bimself. ^ 

It is a half-length figure, clothed with the short vest similar to that of 
the king, from which depends a long flowing and plaited robe, spread, 
oat fan-wise at its skirts; a zone or girdle, terminating in snake-like ends 
on either side, confines this at the waist. It is probably the sacred fillet 

* Heerea’i Bssesrdiet, vol. i. pp. 205,206. 
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Still worn by all ranks of existing Gabres, in Persia^ and by the Parses# 
■ on the shores of Western India. The priests of. the latter wear also a 
plaited robe in some respects similar to that described above : a cir¬ 
cular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo; this has two 
arms, one on either side, which may represent wings, and wonld seem 
figuratively to imply the world and its Omnipresent Founder. 

[n the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of eternity or 
dominion ; while the right, with the arm bent and fingers extended, 
points upwards, and perhaps thus typically expresses a future state of 
existence. 

The features of this interesting figure are, however, sadly tnutilaled, 
and can scarcely be recognised, nor can the head-dress that it wore he 
described. The prostrate figure at the feet of the king, and the first of 
the erect captives, are in the ^amc deplorable condition. Enough, how¬ 
ever, remains of the first standing figure to denote a difference of dress 
from tliie rest of the captives behind him. Ho is habited in the long 
robe, probably of the priesthood, whicii extends to his ankles. The 
next has a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. The third has a 
similar short tunic, and the forth a longer garment extending to the calf 
of the leg. Each alternate figure then to the end of the string is clothed 
in the dress of the second preceding him ; the last being distinguished 
only by a high conical cap, similar to that'worn by the Persians of the 
present day. This last figure appears to have been subsequently added 
to the group, and is carved somewhat deeper into the rock, iu a recess 
appropriated for the purpose. 

Scattered about on the face of the sculptured slab, but generally above 
the head of the figures to whom they apply, are legends commemorative 
t)r their names and pedigrees, the names of the pmvince which they mis¬ 
governed, or the Satrapies over which they misruled. These are also 
in^thc Persepolitan cuneiform, with their Medic equivalents. The third 
standing figure is, however, an exception to the rule, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly on the rook 
adjoining him. 'J’he Babylonian correspondents to these several legends 
are engraved on the'pedcstal which the sculptures occupy, thus forming 
one great whole, which, for elaborateness of conception and skill in 
design, is scarcely surpassed, or even equalled, by any single work of 
art in all Persia, for it.contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly R 
tbonsand lines of complicated writing. , 

Botli Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus maintain that the Egyptians 
possessed two forms of writing, and other authors add to them a third* 
are classed as the epUldlatory, the sacerdolalv Rod the 
hi^^^yphic^ The latter, we are aware, was used as a lapidary obaraeter, 

* S«e note by Ltreher, io Uie BugUtb Tnailatteii of Herodotus, Euterpe 36. 
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Bod io this respect ve may aaairoiUtB to U the caneAted lettere of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. The very form, indeed, would 
cause this species of writing to be adopted by (he early engravers 
as the most easy'and simple, and in this respect the primitive printers 
of England followed in their wake, for the angular form of the old 
English letters was the best adapted either for the speedy formation of 
types or for Ihe'trade of the stone-cutter; and as subsequent improve* 
ment in the arts, combining greater skill and dexterity of band, enabled 
the moderns to employ the more elegant Roman, or the still mone grace* 
fill Italic characters for the purposes of their vocation, so it may have 
been wiih the ancient races of Babyloniaand Media, who, on the adop* 
tion of a new style, may have lost imperceptibly all traces of the old.* 
It is hardly possible to suppose, from its formation, that the cuneiform 
could have been used in a cursive form in the numerous archives of the 
Persian kingdom, and we may, therefore, presume, that the courtly 
documents styled by Ctesias Boo-jXtm* were written in a character 

more suitable to an amanuensis, and answering to that employed on 
the epistolatory correspondence of Egypt. 

Be this as it may, however, a few months will disclose ihc at present 
hidden meaning of this extensive legend ; and the ray that baa just 
dawned on literature at Behistan may yet illumine the datkaod myste* 
rious pall that enshrouds the early history of the world. The excavated 
relics from the Assyrian cities of Khorsabad and Nimroud are already 
beginning to unfold to the master mind that wrought out the purport of 
these fragments of Darias Hystaspes, a narrative of events con iected 
with that era; and the extensive plains of Babylonia and Susiana yet 
contain entombed in their numerous mounds a vast heap of archaic 
legends that would further enrich the materials of the historian. m 

The portion of these demt-rclicfs of Darius that partakes not of the 
hieratic style of sculpture may be considered as a good specimen of the 
age io which be lived. The art at that time in Oreecef began to as* 
suroe a degree of perfection that had been but.partially'developed in the* 
previous century, and which had been kept beck by a too strict adher* 
enoe to conventional forms. As we possess no information relative 

* Within the 4iut twenty years the old English writing has been in m great measure 
abolished in school exercises for more useful attainments, and now, I believe, is seldom used, 
except to grate a deed of setdement, a tomb-stone, or a power of attorney. Were England 
OTWrUtt with snetesnVe tevolutiont sneh as once shook tha former migh^ empires of the east, 
in whadi the sword, firr tentnriei, took toe place of the pen, and in which all cariive vecovds 
were either destroyed perished in the ruins of the puhUc ediflees, it is not improbaUc, mdeed, 
that the traces of this, our primitive character, would, like the euneiform, be found only oa 
bur l^idhry tablets, that even now require an ** Old Mortality*' to restore them. 

t Bihith's Orcek kbd Aomaa Ahtiqntties. Bte htatnary of It. Period, betwhaia t^and 
75th Olympiads, 580 to 4S0 B. 8. 
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to the advancemoQt of this art amoqg the Medea and Pereiaos, we mast 
naturally ascribe the execution of the sculptured group to the ingenuity 
of the Grecian artists that may have been either captured in war 
or have been in search of iconic employment in the adjacent terri* 
tories. ’ ' 

The forms of Darius and his attendant guards display, indeed, an 
artistic merit that is wanting in the more massive sculptures of Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad, but are deficient in grace and execution when 
compared with the bas-reliefs composing the zoological tableaux met 
with on the walls of the Tak-i-Bostan. A peculiar care has been evi¬ 
dently exercised in the performance of the whole work, for where the 
rock has exhibited fissures or decay, a piece has been ingeniously sub¬ 
stituted. In the figure of the king, one of these pieces is observed as 
monticed into the right shbulder ; and in the body of the last of his 
attendants a similar piece has been abstracted, leaving the lead where¬ 
with.it was clamped still attached to the bottom and sides of the 
vacuity. A sacrilegious desire to ascertain if any coins existed in the 
person of the monarch induced me to attempt the removal of the piece 
inserted in the shoulder. I had reached the summit of two ladders, 
which were lashed •together, and planted nearly perpendicular against 
the face of Ahe rock, and was busily employed with the hammer and 
chisel on my desecrating task. Both hands were thus occupied. An 
unfair blow, delivered in my awkward position, caused the chisel to 
slip, and another instant would have consigned me to the depths below 
had 1 not fortunately grasped the full bushy wig of the injured king: 
even as it was, a sickness assailed me that left but little strength to de¬ 
scend to the platform. The thoughts of my narrow escape prevented for 
« 80 pe lime a return to equanimity; I then vowed, however, to refrain in 
future from such iconoclastic tendencies. 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mile north of the 
Caravanserai of Belustan : a shoulder of the mountain here projects to 
the eastward, forming nearly a right angle with the scarp on which the 
work is inscribed. This projecting crag shellets the design, in some 
ineasure, from the violent NE. winds and rain that are said to prevail 
from that quarter; to this, to its elevated site, and to its being left in 
shade after 2 p. n., 1 attribute its excellent preservation. Without the 
aid of ropes and ladders it would be a matter of serious difficulty to 
reach the spot, and even with these aids no weak-headed or nervous 
person should attempt the ascent. Above the inscription the mouatain 
bears the same precipitous character to its summit. The wild goat is 
QRoasionally s^eo, with a precarious footing, carefully sauntering along 
its crags; and tl)e mountaineer, by lying in wait on paths known only 
• Mo himself, sometimes succeeds in securing a victim. 
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At the bApo of the mbuDtaip, on projecting angl#before allnded 
to, and close to a eopione epring* which issnes from the hilt, and irri* 
gales a part of the neighbouring plain, once stood a colossal group of 
figures executed in alto-relievo. They are, however, so much mutilated 
by the despoiler Time, or by the desecrating Arab, that nothing but a 
faint outline is now distinguishable. The centre of the tablet has even 
been barbarously cut away, to expose a smooth surface for the reception 
of an Arabic inscription celebrating the virtues and liberality of one 
Sheikh Ali Khan, the founder of the Caravanseraif of Behistan. The 
tablet bears, too, a Greek record, of which but a few unconnected words 
are now traceable. The name of roTAPXHc is, however, distinct enough, 
and Major RawUnson recognises other words which are given in his 
Notes on a March into Khuzistan.) It would be difficult to pronounce 
on the nature of this sculpture, from the deplorable state it is now in. 
It is probably a relic of the times of the Parthian Gotarzes, and from the 
superior elegance of the forms of the figures, whose contour is just 
traceable in the colossal group, 1 am inclined to assign its execution to a 
more recent date than that of Darius Hystaspes. Its prominent situa¬ 
tion and easiness of approach will sufficiently account for its efiaced 
appearance, without attributing to it a greater‘antiquity. It may, 
however, if we make a due allowance for oriental hyperbole, mark the 
position on which Semiramis caused herself and a hundred of her guards 
to be represented ;§ but to this representation, if it realty existed, I think 
we must appoint a contiguons site, which 1 will presently mention. 

On the dtbris of the mountain, about 300 yards further to the north, 
a singuldr isolated stone, of a triangular shape, was discovered \ this 1 
believe has never before been noticed. It bears, carved on its sides, in 
basso-relievo, a rough but well-defined design of three figures a little undel^ 
the natural size. The principal bas-relief exposes a front view of a 
clumsy^ human form, with the right arm extended, the haitd grasping a 
globe or ball,|| resting on the summit of an incus’* shaped block. The 

* Diodorat Siculus, book ii. chap. 1, notices this spring“ Semiramis marched with a 
great army into Media and encamped near a mountain called Oagistan: there she made a 
garden, twelve furlongs in compau. It was in a plain champaign country, and had a great 
fountain in it, which watered the whole garden.** 

t The erection of these edidees, for the accommodation of the traveller and reception of 
merchandise, can be traced to a very remote antiquity. Herodotus styles them KAraXwm, , 
and Mahomed, in the Koran, recommends the establishment of them as a pious work. See 
Heeren, voL L p. 31. 

X Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. iz. part i. p. 114. 

f Diodoms Siculus, book ii. chap. I, states:—** She cut out a piece of the lower part of the 
rock, and esused her own image to be carved upm i^ and a hundred of her guards, that were 
laneeteera, itanding round about her.*' 

The tablet under reference could toot have contained above seven figures. 

K Perimpe lymboUeal of Hithra. 
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left ifm is snpfiorted close to the j>ody, and bears ifi the hand a tup- 
shaped utensil, probably representing the Patera of the sacrifioes, or the 
Havan of the Zeod-Avesta. and the first named may, therefore, denote 
(he, Ai^ of the Zoroastrian doctrines; a second figure on the face of the 
stone nearest the mountain represents a foot-soldier in the actofad* 
tancing with'a bow in his hand, executed in the sAme clumsy style | tho 
third Is so much worn by lime that no peculiarity is distinguishable. 

This stone, on the whole, is a venerable Vestige of a former age': any 
attempt to assign a date to it would, however, be but an idle speculation. 

Immediately above the Khan of Behistan, and about a quarter of a 
mile separated from the tablets of Darias, a work of greater magnitude 
than any of those described has evidently been designed. The face of 
the hill, for 200 feet in length and about 60 in height, has been 
scarped to some depth, and retains at the present day a freshness of 
appearance ill according with the time that has elapsed slnCe the days 
of Khusra Parviz.* This is attributable, however, to its s hcltcred posi¬ 
tion. Major Rawlinson supposes the excavated scarp was intended to 
receive, or to form, the back wall of a temple or palace ; and the nume¬ 
rous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in disordered array 
on the slope at the ffiot of the hill would confirm the supposition, and 
at the same time mark it ns an unfinished structure that, from some 
cause, had hiet with interruption a short time after the design was com¬ 
menced. The fagade of the building was to have been approached from 
the plain by a terraced way built on \\\^ debris at the base of the mountain, 
and a few well-executed capitals at the back of the Khan, of an oriental 
order, attest It as a work of a Sassanian age. These capitals have, carved 
on two of their sides, the figures of a male and female^ whose heads arc 
surrounded by a halo-like ring, and may represent Khusru Parviz and 
his beautiful Shirin. The other sides bear, in graceful foliation, the 
elegant-shaped design of a Thyrsus, and arc wrought in a coarse 
species of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
we can trace, by its blackened and worn appearance, the chisel of an 
anterior period ; and it is to this circumstance, and to the visible remains 
of the f that lie extended in broken fragments in front of the 

* Royal Geographical Journal, vol. iz. part I, 1839. 

t Diodorua Si'cttlua, book chap. 1, deacribed the £viae hoboora ihXt Ira nuaed to be 
pbld tSo the uiUbund poVtioii of Oriria’a mutilated remaini after hia maaMtre by die Titaui. 
The Greeks afterwards imitated the Egyptians in thu form of Worabip, bnd perfaapa eteellM 
them in the debaucheries prescribed for the ^oXXuc entertainments; and at thi pretext fiihe,. 
on the HoU feativala of the Hindoos, instead of the ilirega of Wine, a more filthy compIcMitioH 
la belpSt^eied over the penobi and dTeu of those celebrafin^ die orgiei^ and even ob those 
^ attMtiniftt^d inth Ait dngnlar 

The Greek ^akXof and TfStjp Phattus appear to be cognates of thb Arabfe tJU^ Fahi, i^i- 

fying eiUier “vir,” “Tirir»,”or " virililaii,” 

Hindoo mythology. 


ihil equi^ent to genmtive Unipm of the 
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scarp, we may identify it not only as the spoton wl^ich Seroiramis 
established the worship of the fruclifyiDg principle as instituted by Isis, 
but as the actual site of tho tablet on which she caused her own likeness, 
and those of a hundred of her guards,* to be portrayed by the statuary. 
In the time of the Isidore of Charax, the remains of a magnificent palace,f 
probably a memorial of the visit of the Babylonian queen, still existed; 
but had been converted into a temple dedicated to Anailis,^~a temple 
in all respects appropriate, with the emblems of fecundity around. We 
may presume that, on the spread of the Zoroastrian doctrines, this 
temple was either destroyed or fell into decay; but that the representa¬ 
tives of the lost member of Osiris remained entire until a much later 
period, we have evidence of in a work of a comparatively late oriental 
writer.^ They arc, indeed, at present on the spot; and on a minute 
examination which we made, the pedestals, and superior parts of the 
columns corresponding to them, could be distinctly traced.(| Some of 
them are of considerable magnitude, and not only indisputably, I think, 
identify the Bagistan of Diodorus Siculus with the modern Behistan, but 
at the same time serve to verify the descriptive evidences of Isidore 
and of Zakariya Kazviiii. There can be but little doubt, too, of the 
foundation of the temple of Anaitis having served for the base of the 
contemplated structure of Khusra Parviz ; and the deeper excavation of 
the scarp for the back, of tho building, as described by Major Rawlinson, 

' will sulHciently account for the obliteration of the sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tion of the celebrated Semiramis. 

The antiquilieii* pertaining to the Storied Rock’* have now been 
described, but vestiges ofa Sassanian age abound in the plain of Chama- 
batan and its neighbourhood. Immediately opposite to the tablets of 
Darius, the piers and buttresses of an ancient bridge, termed the Puli 
Khusru, occupy the present bed of the Gamasab, which, to be crossed, 
has DOW to be forded,—a matter of no small diiliculty when the river is 
swollen by its periodical supplies from rain, and from the melting of tho 
snow on the adjacent mountains. From the bridge, an houPs ride 
through rich rice-plantations and melon-beds conducts (o ^ mound of 
ruin, whose surface is covered with hewn stones, and the fragments of 

* Diod. Sic. book ii. chap. 1. 

t Note from laidore, Major RawUiuoa’g Journal, Royal Geographical Society, vol. iz. 
P. D2. 

$ Virgina were conteerated to this goddesi, and esteemed themselrei dignified by a public 
prostitution I Cyrus is said to have instituted the ostentatious festivals observed in honour of 
Anaitis, in order the more efil^ctually to destroy his enemies, the Sacs, by an over-indulgenee 
in luxutiea they were unaccustomed to. 

4 Zaksriya Kazvini, from Notes before alluded to in Royal Geographical JonniaL 

[I Qn a former vi^ to this spot, Msjor. Rawlinson overlooked these interesting rdics. See 
Rs^sl Geographical Joama^ voL ix. part 1, p. 114. 
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pillar^i, denoting that some building formerly occupied the site. A short 
distance from the mound a large piece of while marble is shown as the 
Takliti'Shirin. Tt is about eight feet square, and the natives allege that 
it bears an inscription on its lower face, which is partially imbedded in 
the soil. This, however, is scarcely worthy of credit, for the upper sur¬ 
face is snioothened as if designed for some record, while the lower part, 
as far ns wo could feel by digging under it, appeared in a rough form. 
From its weight, wc did not possess the means of overturning it, and 
can only surmise that it had been brought thus far on its way to Bchis- 
taii, when il was abandoned from the same causes that led to the incom¬ 
pletion of the palace of Khusru Parviz. From this stone the Khan of 
Bchistan bears west one Farsakh* distant, and the village of Sermaj, due 
south half that distance. From this spot to the village of Sermaj the 
plain is dotted with vestigcj^ of ;'«nbslantial edifices, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of an old fort adjoining the village, no erect portions could be 
traced. They lie scattered and broken in disordered masses, precluding 
any hope of defining the nature of tlic structures. The ancient fort, 
termed Kileh Khusru, is a well-constriictcd building of massive stone, 
erected on the slopes of a still more ancient tumulus that is enclosed 
within the quadrangle, and whoso summit is now occupied by the miser¬ 
able hovels of its present tenants. Both it and the modern village of 
Sermaj arc situate in a secluded nook of some low undulating hills, 
culled the Kulii Harsin, tliut bound the plain of Chamabatan to the south. 
A few cotton-fields and a poplar grove arc watered by a copi*)U8 spring 
which here issues from the base of the undulations. The Kurdish 
villagers called our atlention to some large slabs, which they averred 
were covered with wrillcn cliaracicis, but on inspection they proved 
to be some simple devitjos that Imd been carved on a cornice of a 
building. 

Cflu labours having been brouglit to a close on the lOtli September, 
the ladders were cast headlong from tlic rock into the plain below, to 
prevent mutilation of the tablets. They were shivered into a thousand 
pieces, and^cau.sed n shudder at the thought of a false footstep consign¬ 
ing one to the same fate. 

September llih .—A raw chilly morning saw us on horseback at 0.30 
A. M., on our return to Kirmanshah. The beautiful star Canopus,f tl^e 

* About three nnil a half En^Ii««h tniics. 

t Called by the Arabs Soheyl. It gives its name also, I think, to the SSE. point of the 
Arabic compass, from the ciiTumstancc of the smallness of its orbit, as viewed i^m the Arabian 
latitudes, causing it to appear, on rising, in the SSE. quarter. The Arabs entertain many 
curious notions relative to this dacd star, aud relate as a positive fact that their camels can 
sec it reflected in water long prior to its actnnl upiiearance above the horizon of the human 
observer. They moreover aflSnn that these animals, if compelled to kneel or lie down with their 
faces in the direction of the star, will invariably rise and turn their posteriors to it, and this 
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fororunDer of winter in these parts, first showed itself above our horizon 
on this day. As we intellded to visit the celebrated arch of the Tak-i- 
Boston, our road now lay more to the north than the route we had for¬ 
merly traverse^ on oar way to Behistan. Skirting the bold chain of 
Parrow, we arrived at the Tak-i-Bostan at 8.40 a. m., glad enough to 
shelter ourselves in the shade of the arch from the rays of the sun, which 
by this time had become somewhat oppressive. 

The Tak-i-Bostan sculptures arc the finest in this part of the country, 
and bear at the present time so high a polish, so much grace and ele¬ 
gance, both of design and execution, that we must ascribe lliem to a 
period long subsequent to those of Darius llystaspes at Behistan. It is 
diificnlt, however, to assign them a correct date, but I see no reason why 
the traditions of the couniry, which attribute them to the reign of Khus- 
rn Parviz, should not be crediled. This monarch, after his defeat by 
Bahram, fled into the Roman territories, where he no doubt became ena¬ 
moured of the many works of art which tiiat vast empire then possessed ; 
and after his successful wars against the j)roviiiccsol'thc tlicn capital of 
the western world, we may imagine that he secured the services of (he 
most able artists, architects, and artisans that could be met with, for the 
erection and decoration of his nnnierous palaces and other works in Per¬ 
sia of which he is the reputed founder. Tlic incomplete stale of some, 
and the entire overthrow of others of these edifices, sufficiently show 
that some great event suddenly occurred to stop the progress of ambi¬ 
tion. The reign of Khiisru Parviz will best accord with this event, for, 
while in the plenitude of his arrogance and power, the Roman armies 
under IXeraclius suddenly overran the empire of Persia in one direction 
as far as the Caspian, in another to the gates of Ispahan, and requited 
the accumulated indignities he h \d heaped on Christianity by dostroyr 
ing every memorial of his magniflcont reign. The Tak-i-Bostan has, 
however, escaped the general wreck, and appears to have awakened the 
interest of many travellers by the numerous marks which have been 
engraved on its walls. The barbarous mania of name-cutting has even 
extended thus far, and in time bids fair to erase what the band of the 
despoiler had failed to accomplish. This spot has, I believe, often 
been described, and the sketches of Sir Robert Ker Porter are accurate 
representations. The foot of the hill has been excavated, in the form of 
an arch, to a depth of 22 feet. The height of this arch is about 30 feet, 

only M long as the star remains above the horizon. I have frequently e.xpresscil my incredu¬ 
lity to the Bedu, and have sought of him a reason for so singular a circumstaoce, but have 
merely obtained the usual reply of the ignorant—Allahi-Alam, " God knows.’' 1 can only 
account for it by supposing the animal to prefer brensting the cold NW. winds, which gene¬ 
rally preveil et this time, than to exposing his whole body (o the fierce breese, from which Jn 
the other poiition he is naturally shdtered in a great degree by the formation of the breast¬ 
bone qpeupying tbe space between the fore-legs when in the recumbent posture. 
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and its breadth 25 feet. On the left side of the arch, below its spring, 
an excellent bas-relief, representing a sportiffg scene, has been sculp¬ 
tured. Elephants, horses, camels, wild boars, deer, and men, are 
promiscuously grouped around the borders of a marsh, on which two 
boats are plying. 'J'lie monarch occupies one of these, and is standing 
up with a bent bow in his hand, in the act of shooting at a retreating 
boar. The second boat, containing some attendant ladies, and min¬ 
strels with their instruincnis, serves to convey a picture of the luxury of 
the court. 'J'o the right of the scene,-the slaughtered game, slung across 
backs of elephants, is being carried away from the field ; and in another 
part, the process of flaying, preparatory to the repast, is beautifully 
delineated. There is, however, in the design, no regard for perspective, 
bnt men and animals are individually portrayed with a grace and action 
unsurpassed even at the present day. The right side of the arch bears 
a similar scene, but is altogether inferior to its opposite sculpture, and 
must have been the work cither of an inferior artist or is an unfinished 
design of a later date. On the rock forming the back of the arch, a 
colossal equestrian figure, in complete armour, and armed with a long 
lance, stands boldly out nearly in complete relief; and above, on the 
pedestal forming the spring of the arch, three other figures, supposed to ' 
denote Khusru Parvix, his Queen Shirin, and the Prime Minister of the 
empire, arc chiselled in alto-relievo. The trappings of the horse and 
apparel of the group are worked with a very minute detail. Two winged 
Victories, bearing wreaths, with long flowing drapery, guard the en¬ 
trance to the arch, and display groat artistic skill. Above the first- 
mentioned sporting scene, and in sad and striking contrast with it, the 
efligies of Mahomed AU Mirza, late prince of Kirmanshah, his son, and 
his chief eunuch, occupy a conspicuous place. The prince is seated in 
the royal chair, and is crowned with a royal diadem, with the other 
personages in jewelled attire standing respectfully before him. To 
render this group (he more striking, colour has been used in aid of the 
unskilful chisel of the modern statuary, in whose stiff and distorted 
forms, compared with the master style of a former age, the prince might 
have read a history of his country from the time of Khusru to that of 
Fat’Ali Shah. The uncultivated mind, however, of the modern Persian 
is ill-adapted to the conception of the beauties of art or of nature, and J 
have no doubt, therefore, that the vain and ambitious prince derived as 
much gratification from this paltry design as he would have done had it 
been executed by the hand of either a Phidias or a Praxiteles. 

A few paces to the right of the Tak a smaller arch contains full-length 
figures of the two Shapurs: they are more rudely executed than the 
sculptures of Khusru Parviz. A Pehlevi inscription is attached to each. 
Still further to the right are three colossal forms in demi-rcHevo, repre- 
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sentiog Ardeshir Bebagan delivering over (he sceptre of empire to his 
son, the left hand 6gure*of the group personating the deity Ormazd, 
who is winged, and has his head surrounded by a glory. These figures 
are beautifully executed, and great pains appear to have been bestowed 
on the waving fillets that bind the head and reach to the knees. These 
comprise the whole of the sculptures in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kirmanshah. For ingenuity of design, for skill in execution, and for 
labour in accomplishment, the Tak*i<Bostan antiquities may vie, I think, 
with any work of art in Persia. 

A clear and sparkling spring gushes but from the hill at the foot of the 
sculptures, and, joined by others, forms a brawling rivulet of snfTicient 
force to turn three or four mills which arc erected in a contiguous 
hamlet. The spreading willow and stalely poplar, lining its banks, also 
lend their beauties to the interesting locality. Irrigating that portion 
of tlie Kirmanshah plain lying between the Parrow range and the 
Kara-Su, the clear waters of the brook finally join with the latter in the 
neighbourhood of the PuH-SImh.* From ihc sculptures the city of 
Kirmanshah bears S. 38** W., distant six miles; and at half a mile, 
separated from them, on the road to the city, the site of a large quad> 
rangular building is passed over. The aligned walls of this edifice arc 
still traceable in a succession of low mounds, and their great extent 
would mark them as the remains of some stately palace. The longest 
sides face the north and south points, and may be about 800,yards long, 
with a breadth between them of 000 yards. A high Tappeh, or tumulus, 
stands at its SW. angle, probably formed by the accumulation of drift 
on the debris of some lofty tower which formerly occupied that part of 
the building. It bears at present the title of 8hehri-Khusru,f but I 
could trace no vestiges of inferior buildings within the area of the outer 
enclosures. 

A ride of one hour and twenty-five minutes, over a champaign coun¬ 
try, and in some places through the gardens that border the banks of the 
Kara-su, which we forded, brought us again to the walls of Kirmanshah. 
On our way to the house that we formerly occupied, wc visited a garden 
residence of the Amir. It boasts of a few fine rooms, some fountains, 
and a central piece of water. These were gratifying enough, but the 
neglect apparent in every part of Persian administration is here evident 
also. The want of a timely repair is manifest in its crumbliog vvalls, and 
in its decayed but once superb garden and approaches. At sunset, we 
were again within the walls of our former dwelling, enjoying the luxury 

* This name, aceortiuig to Tivemier, wm given to the bridge over the Kut-Sa, on the i 
high K»d from Kirmuihah to Hunadnn. ' It signiflet Bridge of the kings,** but is now 
more genenlly known u the Puli Kiru-Sn. 

t City of Khttsrn. 
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of its fountaioed apartment. The same bright eycsj tlioec of; the youth¬ 
ful but widowed owner of the mansion, arc again seen peeping from an 
abstracted pane in the easement of tlie Anderun,* betokening a lively 
interest in the proceedings of her foreign guests ; and the present of a 
tray of sweetmeats, surpassed in delicacy only by the compliments that 
accompany it, proves the interest to be as unfeigned as it is courteous. 
She, too, has known sorrow, and the hand of oppression is said to be 
even now at work to deprive her of the property left by her husband, 
who was known to Major Hawlinson when resiclingat this place during 
his former service in Persia; and it is hoped, through his influence, she 
may yet be spared the sulTcrings apparently in store for her. 

Sept.VMhy and XAth.—During this time we were occupied in 
again preparing for the road. Our lillle chronometer was re-rated, and 
found to bn going tolerably well, although the cold air of the hills had 
acted sensibly upon it. On the 13th,f the Amir made Major-Rawlinson 
an ofKeial visit, which lasted an hour. He appears to possess neither 
energy nor talent, and although we severa^l times tried to turn his conver¬ 
sation to topics of interest, it gradually sank again into the matter-of- 
fact relations of daily occurrences. It was a stupid scene, and we felt 
relieved when he withdrew. I believe, however, that when excited, he 
exhibits an energy foreign to his appearance, and that, although taciturn 
in public, he betrays a superior mind in the more secret councils, and 
possesses a.shrewd cunning that is actually incumbent on, and insepara¬ 
ble from, the character of a Persian Satrap of the present day. 

September I5th .—Left the town at 4.25 a. m., before day-duwn, to 
avoid the numerous beggars that infest the streets and highways in this 
vicinity. In their petitions they arc more importunate, and less satisfied, 
than any mendicants that I have ever met with. I do not altogether 
allude to the distressed classes, but to the servants of respectable men 
who may have been sent with letters and .congratulations, or have been 
attendant on their masters when paying visits on (heir own especial 
business. All imagine themselves entitled to a fee, and purposely annoy 
with their services for the coveted reward. New claimants appear at 
every turn, and render the departure both irksome and unprofitable, 
bur road lay in a W. by S. f S. direction, over the low undulations 
that we had skirted on our approach to the town. At 6.7 halted for 
seven minutes on the eastern slope, adjoining the Mabidasbt plain, and 
obtained the following bearings:— 

Pass over the Char-Zabar, a continuation of the Kileh-Kazi range, 

* Womra’s apartmeDt. 

/f Packet* vrere received this day, vid Damascus aud Bqrrout, from Englasd, and notwith- 
sUp^ng tb« d^;^ ,requUit^ for tbeir transmiition from-those towns and from Baghdad, the 
I^odon dates were thirty-five days old only. So much for steam icommunicafion combined 
with the excellent dromedary post between Beyrout and Etaghdad. 
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leading to Haranabad, 266*; Khan of Mahldasht in a line with it; peak 
of KiUh-Kaai, 283*. Resumed our route at a smarter pace over thb fer* 
tile plain of Mahidasbt, and reached the Khan of the same name at 8.10 
A. M. It stands nearly in the centre of this extensive plain, on the right 
bank of the small river Mirikh, whose source is about fourteen miles 
further to the south. The usual observations* were obtained, and the 
following bearings were observed from the top of the Khan :-»Peak of 
Kileh-Kazi, 294*; 0 centre at setting for variation of the needle, 276*. 
Char-Zabar Pass, leading to Harunabad, 249*; centre of the pass on the 
great Shahu range, 3431* i tomb of Weis on the low undulations bor¬ 
dering the east side of the plain, 9|*; high peak of the Parrow^ange, 
69*; culminating point of the same range at Behistun, with the road we 
came in one with it, 78*; an ancient tumulus in the plain called Chaghan 
Nargis, 3161*. 

September 16/A.—^Crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one arch, at 4.12 
A. M., we resumed our route towards Harunabad, in the direction of the 
Char-Zabar pass. At 5.15 commenced the ascent of the pass from the 
Mahldasht plain, reaching its summit at 6.20, over a very rough and 
somewhat sinuous road. At7.d0 attained the summit of the Nai-Shekan 
pass, ascending over a* very difficult ridge of sheet rock and broken 
stones, ill adapted for the passage of loaded mules, and, indeed, from 
its steepness, affording but a precarious footing even to the unhampered 
beasts. Between the Char-Zabarf and Nal-Shckan passes a 6nc plain 
(plain of Zobeidch) is crossed, of no very great extent, and encircled by 
an amphitheatre of hills, the range here being hollowed out in the form 
of a basin. The pass over the Char-Zabar bears from the Nal-Shckan 
17*, and the road onwards through the Calhur country 237*. Proceeded' 
in the latter direction until 9 over some undulating hills, bearing, in 
some places, recent furrows of the plough. At- this lime the road swept 
abruptly round a low tongue (a continuity of the Dalahu chain, bound¬ 
ing the plain of Harunabad to the eastward) in a direction of 285*; and ' 
at 9.85 reached the Khan of Harunabad—one of the most wretched 
halting-pltces we have as yet'met with. A body of Calhur horsemen 
met us a short distance from the Caravanserai, and escorted us, as far as 

* These nuke the Khu in latitade 34°lfi'4S' N., end 2oi8'6(r east of Baghdad. 

t Mahomed AU riu—, late prince of Kinnanahah, fertified this past, and defeated the 
Turkish army hen, on ita invading the Kirmansbah territory doxiag the government of Daud, 
Pacha of Baghdad. It forms an admirable position for defence, but no invading army should 
be allowed to advance tbes far into die Persian dominioni t as the peases in the westent 
Zagros, even if ooenpied by an inferior force, offer almost iasurmountable obstacles to boetUe 
encroach ments. The Tsld-Oimh, the Nal-Shefcen, and the Ghar-Zeber passes imy he 
prononnoed as almost insurmountabie by arlillety in dicir present idate. The pw <^Dw- 
bendi' Uatighaii, lying between the Bandi-Noeh and Knkan ranges, is, however, n^pieecutod 
as a ebmparaiSvely easy one fbr the pisaige of gons, aUd should be lued if R to * 

aasafl Persin from the neighbottihood Of Baghdad^ 
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its walls. A miserable village, capable of afTordiog a few scanty sap- 
plies to the caravans that stop here, surrounds the Khan; but, affording 
no better accommodation, we were compelled to seek, in the filthy 
recesses of the ** hotellerie’* of the caravans, a shelter from the noon-day 
sun, which had become very oppressive. 

The spot is, however, one of some interest, as connected with the 
inscription which we had heard so much of, and which we were not 
long in finding. 

Lying on the platform of one of the vaults, a loose slab, on which a 
pilgrim Was kneading some dough for his evening meal, was pointed 
out as the coveted relic. On cleaning, it proved to be the half of a 
tombstone, bearing, in Greek characters, the epitaph of one Eumenes 
Demetrius. 

The four first lines were legible enough; but the remainder, apparently 
from want of skill, or impatience in the sculptor, were ill wrought and 
indistinct. The shape of the stone, with its inscribed legend, I copied 
as under. 



This monnmental fragment is said to have been found in a graveyard 
contiguous to the Khan; and an ancient elevated tumnlns in the plain, 
at a short distance separated from it, would lead ns to the conclusion 
that both were erected over the ashes of some eminent leaders of anti¬ 
quity. It is not unlikely, indeed, that this fine plain was formerly the 
theatre of some decisive battle; and, although it is purely conjectural, 
we may, perhaps, assign it as the scene of conflict between some of the 
rival generals who swayed the destinies of this part of Asia subsequent 
• to the death of Alexander, and the tablet may therefore.be commemo¬ 
rative of the name of some brave but ill-fated Maoedonian, who, in that 
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time of anarchy, fell a victim to the ^rev^Ung. ambition. ,W% ^dea? 
voured to possess this interesting r^eljp, 'but could not overcome. .:the 
scrupulous jealousy of the natives, whp) ignorant of its real oharaeteTj 
look upon it as a talisman, on which the well-being of the district ma¬ 
terially depends. They attribute to its presence an exeirfption from 
famine and pestilence, which they are convinced would assail them in 
the event of its abstraction; and, though oflering no objections to our 
copying it, were firm in opposing any attempts for its removal.. 

The present hamlet and Khan of Harunabad stand on the dibri$ of 
some old ruins, said to occupy the site of a town founded by the Khalif 
Harun-al-Rashid.* The district occupied by the Calhur. tribe extends 
as far north as this spot. The tribe is the most powerful in the^ neigh¬ 
bourhood, and can bring a large body of men into the field. Their 
features are handsome and manly, with a strong Jewish cast, and their 
name, as Major Rawlinson believes, will also identify them as the de¬ 
scendants of the Samaritan captives who were placed in the Assyrian 
city of Calah or Halah. They are now Mlahomedans, and, when not 
oppressed by the Government, are looked upon as a peaceful people.t 
We experienced much civility from them, and the conversation of their 
chiefs showed a superior intelligence. 

September \lth .—Mounting ert 5.30 a. m., a direction of 282® was 
kept for fifteen minutes, and then changed to 304", leaving the direct 
road to Kirrind on our left. These courses skirled the east side of the 
valley.of Harunabad. At (>.55 the undulations bounding the valley 
were ascended in a line of 349" until 8, when the road became very 
winding and stony, over a higher range (a prolongation of the Larr) 
in a general direction from 280" to 22". For the bare and arid 
soil of the lower ranges we now exchanged the oak-clad paths of the 
mountains. At 9, the road held to the latter direction through some 
magnificent scenery, occasionally, us we turned some sequestered spot, 
passing the rude tents of a Guran fairiily. Gradually ascending, we 
reached the pretty hamlet of Bireych Khassim at 9.45, and at 10.10 the 
southern bend of the Zemkan river crossed our course. From this time 
we skirted its cast bank on a course of NB., through a valley abound¬ 
ing with the willow, poplar, and oleander, until 10.55, when we arrived 
at our former abode at Gahwarah, in company with Shabas Khan And 
a numerous retinue, who, on descrying us, had hastened to welcome us 
in the usual way. 

* The KanU term it Hsrunyeh. It stands on the east side of an extensive and well-cul¬ 
tivated {dam, that it bounded on the west by the Band-i-Noah and Kulcan ranges. " 
latitude of the Khan is 34° 06'^6'N. It is east of Baghdad 2*12'14'. 

t The numerical strength of the tribe is vepresekited as 7*000 fiuniUes. sih 

nomade* and in wlato s^de in die neighbourheod of Mendalee. rrihwild 

'vnqierly be spelt Kalbur. ‘ 

286 ■ 
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By a return to this place, we are again enabled to place a value on the 
performances of (he chronometer. An absence of eighteen days far- 
nishes an ample interval; and our lengthened stay at Behistan, and 
two visits to Kirmanshah, afford ns positive data, from daily observa¬ 
tions, for the intermediate periods. The variations occasioned by tem¬ 
perature and travelling are thus corrected, and an approximate rate, 
which may be depended on, is thus ascertained and applied for the 
days occupied in marching. 

SepUniher iQth .—Accompanied by an escort of Gurans, we continued 
our route at sunrise, in a general direction of N W., towards the heights 
of Dalahu. The road lay over the abrupt projections abutting from the 
cast face of the Dalahu crest, through a forest of oak, mingled with the 
plane, the walnut, and the pear, but was so extremely tortuous (hat 
it would be both u.selcss and tedious to note its various turns. It was 
a continued ascent the whole way, over hill and ravine, torrent and 
brake, until we arrived, at 2 r. m., at Bibiyaft,* an encampment of Sunni 
Kurds, occupying a small plain under the NE. brow of the Dalahu 
crest. This is a beautiful spot, and the view from a hill close to the 
camp is singularly magnificent. The whole valley of the Zemkan, 
with that clear river like a silver thread, although six miles distant, 
appears at our feet. 

The ravines clothed with fern, and here and there highly cultivated, 
now tinged with the light or hid in the shade of the setting sun, extend 
in radial order into the valley below, and carry numerous mountain 
streams in their deeply furrowed beds to aid in swelling the waters of 
the Zemkan. We can trace several encampments on the declivity of 
the inounlain by the smoke ascending from the evening fires, but to the 
north all appears a vast sea of desolation. The evening is peculiarly 
mild, and the peaceful avocations carrying on in our secluded camp— 
indiscriminately occupied, as it is, with the human and brute species 
—affords a pleasing picture of a pastoral life. / 

From this spot the following bearings were obtained Mountain 
above the town of Gahwarah, ; Kileh-Kazi, 132**; peak of Farrow, 
102^^ having the centre of the Abi>Shekr plain in one with it; centre 
of the Holoor plain, eight miles distant, 78*^; plain of Nirridji, eight 
mites distant, 65*; Loosheh, at the top of the plain of Mirabad, 22*; 
Darneh, dne north; paps ott the high mpuntain range of Shabu, 87i*; 
opening of the Sbaliraar, 114*. 

September IQth .—A fine bracing morning, with the thermometer at 
51*. Shortly after dawn we were again in the saddle, threading our 

• Between Bibiysn end Gshwarah m several rich valleya. The principal bear die following 
^kiines: Nerije, CttmweU, Girgowan, Bindar, Biyamah, and Daahtimoit. Bibiyan ia in 
lafitudc 34^ 32^ 45' N., and F 44' 50* east of Baghdad. 
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way along the narrow path skirting the mountain in a general direction 
ofNNW. These were merely footpaths, used by the mountaineers, con- 
dueling along the heights, through a tangled forest of oak and fern, quite 
impassable for laden mules ; consequently the baggage had to proceed 
by a longer but less difficult road* some way further down on the slopes 
of the mountain. In three quarters of an hour we arrived at Kaleh 
Zanjir, a ruined fort occupying a strong isolated position on the sumipit 
of a naturally scarped projection from the NE. brow of Dalahu. It 
may be about one and a half mile distant from Bibiyan, in a NNW. 
direction, but accuracy of the road-book was here out of the question. 
The descent to this spot is one of the most abrupt and tortuous that horse¬ 
men ever ventured, I believe, to accomplish ; indeed, at every footstep 
the prospect of a broken neck was constantly before us. 

Kileh Zaujirf held an important position during the flourishing times 
of the Ottoman empire. Situated on the frontier between Turkey and 
Persia, it is frequently mentioned in the Turco-Persian boundary trea¬ 
ties, and the remains of a town of some extent are said to exist also in 
the valley below. A copious spring issues from the base of the rock, 
and some deep wells in the interior of the fort are said to have commu¬ 
nicated with a natural reservoir in the heart of the mountain. At the 
foot of the scarp the wide-spreading branches of a venerable plane tree, 
planted on the margin of a crystal-like stream, doubtless afforded a 
pleasant retreat to the garrison that was formerly kept here; at the pre¬ 
sent time it appears to hold, from the sacred relics appended to it, a 
revered place in the minds of the nomade hordes'that dwell in its vici¬ 
nity. From this position, the vale and site of the once royal city of 
Darnch bears 346".^ 

From 7.15 (after leaving Kilch Zanjir) till 8 we continued to cross 
hill and dale, iu the same general direction of NN^W., but gradually 
ascending to a higher elevation. In the absence of a fixed detail of 
route, from the difficult nature of the country traversed, we may assume 
our progress in a direct line at about a mile and three quarters per hour. 
Atthe iatterlime we had reached the most northern brow§ of the Dalahu 
heights, having skirted the entire face of what I term its SE. prong. 
From this point, the mountain trends a little to the southward of west, 

* Through the Dashti l*il valley. 

Opposite Kileh Zanjir, and on the east side of the Zemkan^ver, the plains of Hirabad, 
Neriji Holoor, and Shamar, extend from N£. to SE. The north end of the Kileh Kasi range 
terminates in the latter plain, through which the high road from Sulimaniyeh formerly con¬ 
ducted to Kirmanshah. It is now seldom used, in consequence of the iusurrectionaiy state of 
the tribes inhabiting this portion of the country. 

X See note to page 161. 

i Between Kileh Zaigir and Palm we crossed the valleys of Kam Koweb ai^ Gbdi-Kan- 
Koevdi. The hill of Qudnm, in tbs Sulimaniyeh territory, btwe from this 3364”, 
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to its extremity at Ban Zardeh. Here we observed Bibiyan and Kileh 
Zanjir bearing respectively 143* and 162*. Proceeded at 8.15 in a more 
westerly direction, over a less abrupt ^road to Palan,* an encampment 
of Jaf Kurds. Here we remained an hour and a half to breakfast with 
the chief, and at 11.35 resumed our route, under an escort of Jaf horse* 
men, our friends the Gurans accompanying us no further. At 1.5 we 
reached I\fir*Khas8ar,a small plain just under the west brow of Balahu, 
at an elevation of about 7,000 feet.f The last part of our journey lay 
over ravines well watered by springs from the heights above, and through 
forest land abounding with a great variety of game. Hares and part¬ 
ridges were sprung at every footstep, and our guns' yielded additional 
luxuries to the Kurdish evening entertainment. The night is deliciously 
cool, and some regret is felt at our being compelled to quit, on 
the morrow, the renovating air of the mountains, for the pestilential 
atmosphere of the neighbouring plains. Thermometer 50* during the 
night. 

September 20M.-—Left the encampment at Mir-Khassar at 5.53, and 
commenced the descent of the mountain over a very rough and zigzag 
road, in a direction of WN W. After an hour’s march the wooded paths 
no longer afforded us any shelter from the sun, the oak now becoming 
stunted and scarce. Another hour brought us to the foot of the range, 
and the roadnowled straight for the village of Zohab, in a W.by S. direc* 
tion, over numerous streams, which, flowing from the mountains above, 
unite in the plain at their base. These petty streams are thickly bor¬ 
dered with the poisonous yet beautiful oleander. At 9.10 we reached 
the miserable village of Zohab, glad enough to shelter ourselves from the 
fierce heat, which wc sensibly feel after our sojourn on the mountains, in 
the mud domicile of the chief, who boasts of the proud title of Ibrahim 
PackOi —a title derived from a progenitor, Osman, who governed the 
district when Zohab was the capital of a Turkish Pachalic. This dis¬ 
trict of Zohab is now one of the disputed spots in the contested territo¬ 
ries so long made the cause of quarrel between Persia and Turkey. 
By right it is Turkish soil; but since the invasion of Mahomed Ali 
Mirza, prince of Kirmanshah, in 18^1, when it was wrested from the 
Turks, it has remained in the hands of the Persians. When in the 
possession of the Turks, it was the seat of government of a Pacha, 
subject to Baghdad, and was comparatively a thriving place, and would 
contiune so, did not the evils of Persian administration prevent progres¬ 
sive improvement. Bounded as it is by three large streams (the Sbirwan 
to the NW., the Zemkan to the east, and the Holwan to the south), and 
having numerous mountain tributaries traversing it in many places, Ibis 
rich plain forms a material item of loss in the revenues of the Baghdad 

* From Palin the ptsa between Semiram and Saitak 329* by eompiM. 

t Mir Kbatwr U in latitude 34*36' N., and 1*3340* east of Baghdad. 
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Paebalie; whilci at the aame time, it scarcely enriches its pTMDt pos¬ 
sessors, from the corrapt and oppressive measures resorted to by the 
Kirmaoshah Government. From these causes the population is an¬ 
nually decreasing, and since the late encroachments of the Jaf tribe but 
few Ryots remain to cultivate even a small portion of the grounds of this 
extensive rice district. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March into 
Susiana (so often alluded to), enters with some detail into the revenues 
of the place for three successive years. It then yielded but 10,000 
Tomans* annually, or about one-third of the sum that was derived from 
the district by its former possessors. The amount is now further de¬ 
creased, and the town that formerly boasted a thousand houses scarcely 
has, at the present time, thirty tenable mud hovels. The climate 
of Zohab is proverbially unwholesome, and the water, though clear and 
not unpleasant to the taste, contains some pernicious mineral compo¬ 
nent that, if indulged in for a short time only, seriously affects the tra¬ 
veller. To the natives, however, it is not so baneful, but they arc never¬ 
theless aware of its bad qualities, for they recommend a raw onion to 
the stranger before a draught is indulged in. The water of (he Shir- 
wan, Holwan, and Zemkan is alike deleterious, both to men and cattle ; 
as, indeed, are, with few exceplions, the whole of the springs which hav^ 
theirorigin in this part of the Zagros range. Fevers are very prevalent, 
caused, I presume, by the marshy nature of the district; and, excepting 
amongst the nomade tribes, but few individuals wear an aspect of 
health. During the summer, the heat is excessively oppressive, and the 
myriads of annoying insects that infest the locality are represented as 
almost beyond endurance. A cooler atmosphere can, however, be 
reached in a few hours, and that luxury, ice, is attainable all the year 
round,' by sending to (be mountains above. 

The town of Zohabf is situate about eight geographical miles altnosfe 
due north of Sari-Pul, and close under the half isolated crag abutting 
from the NW. extremity of the Dalahu heights. On the summit of this, 
the ancient fort of Ban 21ardeh is perceptible in its ruined walls. It is 
known also as Kileh Tezdijird,! and is described by Major Rawltnstm 
as a very strong position, both in its natural and artificial defences. A 
deep gorge, that Is seen as you descend the hill, divides the crag from 
the higher mountains to the east. The tomb of Baba Yadgar§ is here 
situated, and is visited annually by numerous devotees. The locality 

* A ToniAn ia a little leM then ten shillinga. 

t'Tn latitude N., and east of Baghdad F23'0l*. The variation in 1644 was 

3* 10' weat. 

t Teid|}ird*a eaatle. It waa to thia fdaoe that Yeadfiird, the last of the Saiaanian kin^j 
fled on hii defeat by the ArabaM 

II H^or Bawliiuon, in hia Notea on a Bfandi into Rfanaiatan, detaib the variona ohjeete of 
intoeit that are to be met adth in the nei^hoivhood of Ban Zvdeh. Rc^ Oeogniphieal 
Jonmal, toI. iz. part 1,1839. 
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is reckoned as a very sacred one: at every tarn of the road up the 
mountain some shreds of cloth hanging to the branch of every conspi¬ 
cuous trce,~pilea of stones, to which every passer by makes an addi¬ 
tion,—-or the branches of the trees themselves, thickly clnstered with 
circalar pebbles,^votive oiferings to the tutelar saint, attest the respect 
paid to the sanctity of the shrine. In many places these marks of vene¬ 
ration could be traced for miles, and I delected some of oar Guran 
escort adding to the already abundant tokens. 

Our stay at Zohab was very unpleasant, and the beat oppressive in the 
extreme. Towards evening all felt languid, and the very cattle partook 
of the general depression. The evening set in dull and cloudy, without 
a breath of wind to aid the circulation ; and the swarms of mosquitoes 
and sanddies that infested the dwelling prevented the obtainment of 
sleep. Major Rawlinson is seized with fever, and worn out and restless. 
We mounted our horses at 2.55, on a morning dark as Erebus, preferring 
the excitement of the march to the stagnant air of the village. Occasional 
glimpses of the compass gave our course as 325°, over confused and 
barren hillocks which surround the plain of Zohab. At 5.45, we halted 
on the bank of a rivulet, bordered with the oleander, for half an hour, 
to allow the escort to perform its morning prayers. In this short time 
we lost the horses of two of the party, from their having eaten of the 
oleander shrubs that are here highly poisonous. Resuming our march 
at 6.15, in a direction of 20° over the same nature of soil, we crossed 
the Abbasan,—a small mountain tributary, which, like the rivulet* we 
halted at, flows from the hills to the eastward, and joins the Abi-Shirwan 
about NW. by W. of our present position, half way between the plains 
of Hershcl and Binkudreh.' Prom this spot we gradually ascended the 
slope, abutting from the bluff point of Bamu, in a direction of 30°. 
At 8.30 halted at an encampment of Sharaf Bayenes for an hour and a 
quarter. The chief of these people, Syed Russool, is of acknowledged 
sanctity, and is viewed with a respect almost amounting to awe by his 
tribe. He wore a marked gravity, becoming bis station, and, although 
dignified, was civil and hospitable. These Sharaf Bayenes are the 
terror of the neighbourhood. I shall have occasion to notice them when 
speaking of their chief, to whom we are proceeding, not without some 
• anxiety as to our personal safety; for Major Rawlinson, when in the 
service of Persia, was employed against this very individual, and should 
be recognise, even after so many years, the leader of the troops who 
occasioned the loss of some of his tribe, he may retaliate in a way pecu¬ 
liar to these people, but somewhat alarming to the peaceable traveller. 
Re-mounting at 9.45, we took a direction of 290°, up (he eastern slope of 
Bamu, over a steep and very winding road. An increased elevation soon 

* The Kars-Cbem. 
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brought us again into wooded sooneryi similar to that of Balabu, in 
whioh the oak predoroioatos. This feature is, I believe, peculiar to the 
western Zagros, and is met with at an elevation of abont 5,000 feet from 
the confines of Armenia as far .south as the Bakhtiyari conntry. At 
10.45 we had reached the summit of the slopes, and then gradually 
diverged from the former course to a line of 350^ along the east face of 
the mountain. At noon we descried the'hamlet and tents of the follow* 
ers of Abdullah Beg: another fifteen minutes saw us exchanging greet¬ 
ings with this Rob Roy of Kurdistan. He, however, rose not to receive 
us, which did not augur well, but, with dignified politeness, beckoned us 
to be seated on a platform, built around the trunk of a magnificent 
walnut tree, which extends its shade to some distance. A reservoir in 
the centre of the platform receives a copious supply of water from a 
spring issuing out of the mountain some feet above it, from which it 
again overflows, and tumbles down the hill in numerous cascades. The 
scene was sufficiently striking. The robber chief was seated alone on 
the platform, surrounded by a band of as sinister a set of cut-throats as 
could well be looked upon. These, attired in the spoils of nomerous 
caravans, that had now become ragged and threadbare from a dearth of 
prey, consequent on the disturbed condition of the frontier, reminded 
me of ‘‘FalstatPs gang,*’ but were even more ready than that celebrated 
band, either for war or plunder. Abdullah Beg was himself well dressed. 
He is of a commanding stature, with fine manly features, and, though 
about seventy-five years of age, appears as hale end energetic as the 
youngest of his followers. In this mountain retreat he maintains an 
implicit discipline, and his followers appear not only to fear, but to show 
him a pniriarchal reverence. He is well descended, and nearly con¬ 
nected with the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, but as arrant a freebooter as 
ever existed in ancient times, or disturbed the frontier peace of kingdoms. 
He lives in an independent state, though professing allegiance to Persia. 
The Amir of Kirmansbah has several times attempted to coerce him, 
without effect, for, when hard pressed, by crossing the Shirwan at the 
ford adjacent to his mountain fastness, he seeks shelter in the Turkish 
territory of his relatives of Sulimaniyeh ; and this protection is mutual, 
for the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, when compelled to fiy, either from their 
Turkish masters, or from intestine discord, seek an asylum in the camp, 
of Abdullah Beg, on the heights of Bamu, secure from attack by being 
within the limits of Persia. 

Thus comparatively safe, he carries on bis depredations with impunity, 
bidding defiance to the Governments, plundering all, and sparing none, 
within bis reach; and this state of affairs is likely to continue, unless, in¬ 
deed, the Turkish and Persian Governors make a combined movement 
against the tribe. This, however, from national jealousy, is never con- 
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templated. In conversation, it was amasiog to hear.his eomptalnts of 
the nomerous wrongs that he had sustained from the Governments,—at 
times delivered with a startling energy, at others in piteous laments* 
tions at bis fallen state ; but in his fine keen eye and contemptuoas curl 
of the lip could be traced a canning and independence at variance with 
his speech. Talking of his wrongs, he said he had been bunted like a 
wild beast, and alluded to the time when the Gurans, under Major Raw* 
linson, drove him into the Sulimaniyeb territory, and sacrificed many of 
his people. This was touching on the dreaded point, and we immediate* 
Jy perceived that he had recognised the leader of the adverse party in 
the person of his present guest. Some time before, on the grounds of 
fatigue, he had requested us to lay aside our arms, but we pleaded tbe 
custom of wearing for retaining them ; and Ibis, coupled with his wily 
phrases and welUknown character, caused some anxiety as to his inten* 
tions regarding us. It soon became evident, however, that it was not his 
present policy to act in a way he would doubtless have done under other 
circumstances, but he had now a game to play on his own account, and 
trusted in the good oflices of the Major for a favourable representation to 
the Government; and, at the same time, the old fox was aware of the 
presence of the Sulimaniyeb Regulars a day’s march to the north of hia 
present position. This we were ignorant of at the time, and perhaps 
owed much of our safety to, for Abdullah Beg, obnoxious as he is to 
most parties, has, as 1 have mentioned before, an interest in securing the 
good will of the Pacha of Sulimaniyeb, to whom, he was aware, we were 
proceeding,—and, indeed, the troops in his vicinity, he bad learnt, had 
been sent to escort us. Finding at this juncture, that the forliter in 
re would not avail him, he«. resorted to the suaviter in modoy and, by 
insinuating promises, sought to borrow >money of Mr. H., who he beard 
was a merchant,—giving, as security for its future payment, the proceeds' 
of some ricc-fieldB that had not yet even been planted, and which, of 
course, would never have been realised. In this, however, be waa 
foiled, and the afternoon was eked out in topics relating to the policies 
of European States, with which be has some slight acquaintance. On 
every other subject he is as ignorant a savage as could well be met with. 
At taking leave of bim the following morning, Major Rawlinson pre* 
rented him with a watch. This be declined accepting, after placing it 
to his ear, and hearing the tick, alleging that be was ignorant of sneh 
things, and that, moreover, he believed some living animal was concealed 
perdu within the case, that might at some future time exert a bad 
influence on his fortunes. 

We finished tbe day in partaking of bis evening meal in company 
with him, and snareely.ever enjoyed one so much. Tbe rice grown on 
his own grounds was, I think, the whitest and finest that I had ever 
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tasted. To his Mutns we did fall jnatiee; bat a thoaght would sow 
and then cross the mind, that the bony fingers dipping in the same dish 
with yon bad often performed other servioes for their owner, and might 
even exert their strength by a tenacious grasp on one’s own throat. 
After oar host left ns, we canvassed the ways and means of obtaining 
observations for fixing the position of his ** den,” bat were relactantly 
compelled to forego them, being afraid to expose the instruments in 
the situation wp were theain ; so, drawing our cloaks around us, we 
stretched ourselves out un the platform in the open air, add enjoyed a 
rest we were strangers to in our last night’s bivouac. 

September 22ad.—Awaking at the dawn, we succeeded in stealing a 
compass bearing* of the defile through which the Abi-Shirwan breaks 
without exciting snspicion ; and hearing on the previous night that an 
inscription existed on a stone in the valley below us, we prepared fora 
■descent of the mountain in search of it. Despatching the Khoda Hafiz 
fo' our host (who,' with the privilege of age^ had not yet risen, or what 
is more likely, cared not to expose himself to the etiquette of leave* 
taking), accompanied by his son and a few horsemen, we left the hamlet 
of the outlaw, and descended, in an E. by N. direction, into the plain of 
the Pushti-Kuh. At 6.45 wc reached a small camp of Abdullah Bog’s 
people, and a stone with a few scratches on it was pointed out as the one 
which we were in search of. Our disappointment, therefore, was great, 
after having come so much out of the way. Proceeded after a halt of 
ten minutes in a general direction of NNW., over the undulating, 
broken, and arid ridges of the Pushti-Kuh. These ridges are composed 
principally of sandstone and limestone, having numerous perpendicular 
schistous strata traversing them in a direction from north to south, and 
is the most desolate piece of country we have yet passed over. The 
hill scenery around is, however, bold and striking. To the NB. the 
high ranges of Lowsheh Shahu and Avroinan, broken through by the 
Abi*Shirwan, bound the view ; while on the W.and NW. the precipitous 
bill of Semiram,f “ a natural fastness ofthe most extraordinary strength,” 
terminating in the successive peaks of Sur-Khushk, Sartak, and Baroa,^ 
that rise to an elevation of 7,000 feet, enclose the valley, which, for 
desolatioo and sterility, may vie with any portion of the globe. I mast 
not, however, omit the small circuiar plain of the Pushti-badan as an oasis, 
in the dreary waste. We saw it beneath as a little on oar left, and the 
spot, from its animated appearance, appears to be a favourite locality of 

* N. 25* E. Abdullah Beg statea that Daroeb stood on the east bank of the Zemkan, and 
not on the left bank, as we heard from the Bibiyan people. 

t Often called Shemiram. « 

X For a detailed deaeription of these localities, sea Majw Rawlinsoa'a notes ia & O. d., 
Tol iz. part 1, pp. where aa interesting description of the ruins and seulptiins met 

wHh at Hnrin and Sheikhan win be found. 
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the Kurdish families. At 9.30 the road took a more north-easterly 
direction, and at this time the clilf of Ban-Zardeb bore 174', and hill of 
Semiram SIS”, distant about five miles. From this to the Gundar ford 
we traversed successive heaps of the same barren nature, with such 
abrupt and constant ascents and declivities that it became a perfect labour 
to sit one’s horse. At 11.50 we called a halt before passing the ford over 
the Abi-Shirwan, to refresh the cattle, and to give some rest to Major 
Rawlinson, who is now again prostrated with, the fever caught at Zohab. 

The Abi-Shirwan, or Upper Diyaleh, breaks through a defile in the 
high range to the NE., and pursues a west course to the north of Semiram, 
through a deep and precipitous gorge, which is represented* as capable 
of being defended by a handful of men against any numbers. The 
ford at this time has only about eighteen inches water on it, bttl is rnpul 
and impetuous, and in the winter must be wholly impassable, Eight 
piers of a substantial brick bridge,')’ that formerly spanned the river on 
the high road leading from Sulimaniych to Kirmanshah, along the valley 
of the Zemkan, are visible about one mile east of the present ford ; and 
that small tributary itself joins the Abi-Shirwan about a hundred yards 
above the bridge. The river from this point to the Tigris is said to be 
navigable for rafts, and timber from the mountainous ranges of this part 
of Kurdistan is frequently floated on its stream to the Tigris and Bagh¬ 
dad. Both it and the Holwan, indeed, would prove valuable water 
communications with the low country in the hands of a good Govern¬ 
ment; and the gums, galls, and extensive rice produce of this port of 
Kurdistan might be thus conveyed at a very cheap rate, instead of by 
the expensive caravan routes, as at present adopted. When, however, 
wa see the advantages that offer from such noble rivers as the Tigris and 
Euphrates, that pursue a course of several hundred miles through a 
country which formerly yielded four-hundred-fofd to the agriculturist, 
lost sight of by the present imbecile ministers of Turkish policy, we 
cease to deplore the ruin that has gradually crept over the classic soil in 
astonishment at the apathy that has caused it. In the hands of a Eu¬ 
ropean power,~its decreased population strengthened by emigrants 
from Europe, and its ancient canals restored even to a tithe of their for¬ 
mer usefulness,—it would again become what it was in the time of 
Cyrus the elder. Pregnant as it then was with great events, and over¬ 
run since by successive dynasties that led to its present impoverishment, 
it is, I believe, yet destined to be the theatre of further strife, that will 
eventually elevate it from its abased condition to the splendour it en¬ 
joyed in the days of **the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” 

At 1.15 we forded the Abi-Shirwan, which is now about thirty yards 
broad, and are once again in Turkish territory; 

* In tbe pages of the Jonnul referred to in (he note on the preceding page, f ZohiUi-harrB. 
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Amended a low ridge of hills termed Melamboo, or Nilambn, which 
bounds the plain of Shahri-zur to the south, and separates it from the 
Shirwan river. From the summit of this range the .river appears like a 
succession of deep basins,—abounding in fish, but of no great variety. 
Took a conrse of W. by N. to NW. over the range before alluded to, 
and halted at Gundar,*—a Kurdish village contiguous to an ancient 
tumulus,-—at 2 r. k. From this position, the SB. brow of Sauna bore 
220*, and the east face of Bemiram 227*. It was well determined also 
by observation of the Bun and Saturn. 

Part of an escort sent by Ahmed Pacha of SuUmaniyeh met us here, 
and welcomed us to the territory with true Kurdiali hospitality. We 
learn from our new friends that many objects of interest exist in the 
vicinity,, and as we shall miss these by keeping the direct route to the 
Turco-Kprdish capital, wo determine on remaining at.a place'called 
Halebjah during the ensuing day. 

September 2Zrd .—LeavingGundaratO a. m. half an hour was occupied 
in crossing the same low range in the NE. direction. At 6.30, arrived 
at the south limit of the Shahri-zur plain, and observed bearings as 
followa:—high peak of Avroman mountains, 42*; Gudrun peak, over the 
town of SuUmaniyeh, 320*; an ancient tumulus in the plain nailed 
Tappeh ,Kureh, distant three miles, 29*; a high peak of Seghirmeh 
range, 268*; Kureh Kazhav, or high peak near the pass leading through 
the mountains to Tabriz, 337*. Proceeded onwards at 6.42 along the 
north limit of the low range in a zigzng direction from NE. to ES£., 
till 7.30, when we reached Halebjah,f a village surrounded by a few 
gardens and tobacco-fields. Took up our quarters in some comfortable 
tents already pitched for our accommodation by the obliging Pacha, 
who, in addition, has sent his cousin, with a company of regular infantry 
to escort as to the capital. SuUmaniyeh is stated to be twelve hours 
from this position. 

September 24M.—Continued our journey at 4.50 a. h., through the 
plain of Sfaabri-Znr, which is now highly cultivated, and abounding 
with villages of |he Jaf Kurds. At 5.50, examined an ancient tumulus 
called Bakr'awa,^ standing on the plain, and from it obtained the fol¬ 
lowing bearings ;—Tappeh Kureh, 52*; Halebjah, 143*; peak of the 
Avroman range, 55*. This singular mound is entirely artificial, about 
150 feet high, and in circumference, by pacing it, nearly 500 yards. 
Its summit forms an irregular indented circle, which has bees divided 

* Gander, by doable eldtudea of the tan, wee made in letitnde 36^ 7* 42* N.; by an indiffer¬ 
ent obeerretioii of Saturn, 35” G'7' N. Iteehropometrie difference east of Baghdad ii 1^29'54', 
t la'ktitade 35°10'17'N., and east of Baghdad 1*3V36'. Frcnn Halebjah, the foUowb^ 
bcahnga were obtained :—hUl over Bauta, 346” I high pSak of Avroman, 3B1”; Ottd^an,316i”s 
Kureh Kadiov, 3331”. 
t Obnlambo from this spotbasrt 48|”. 

305 
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Into two parts by a wall crossing it. A shaft, in all probability the re* 
main^ of a well,* is observed on its east face; and at the base of the 
tumulus a copious spring issues out on the plain. The dibris of houses 
and walls, separated from the mound by an ample ditch, serve to show 
that, whatever cause may be assigned for tlje origin of the mound in later 
times, it was fortified for the defence of a town that encompassed it. 
Pursued bur journey at 6.5, and at 7.10 crossed the Abi*Zalm, which 
flows from the ENE., and, irrigating this portion of the extensive plain 
of Shahri'Zur, continues its course to the south-westward, until it meets 
with the Tajrud, about an hour 8W. of our present position. The com¬ 
bined slreaiUH then unite with the Abi-Shirwan, in the neighbourhood of 
Semiram. From the Zalm river Bakr’awa bore 128**. Proceeded at 7.20 
in a direction of O^O", until 8.00, when wc crossed a small branch of the 
Tajrud, and at 8.50 altered' the course to 280“. At 9.20 halted for ten 
minutes on another artificial Tappeh, erected on the left bank of the 
Tajrud, which, like the Zalm, is a stream of no great magnitude. It 
takes its risef in the extreme north of the plain, about five miles NW. of 
the town of Sulirnaniyeh. From this Tappeh, Bakr’awa bears 130“; 
Tappoh Kureh, 102“. At 9.30, went on in a general direction of 290% 
but our course now became very winding, to ovoid the cultivation and 
numerous canals, which are cut for irrigation, from the Tajrud. 

Hailed for the day at Yassin Tappeh,^ another singular mound of 
artificial con.struction, and evidently the work of a very remote period. 
Unlike the other Tappohs^ met with so frequently in this part of Kurdis¬ 
tan, which arc generally round, this exhibits a square form, with its 
angles pointing NE. and SW., NW. and SE. Its surface is nearly 
flat, 320 paces in diameter from north to south, and is elevated above 
the surrounding plain about eighty feet. A ditch, defended by a wide 

* Communicating with the spring below. 

f At a place called Sertchinar.—-Vide Rich's Kurdistan and Ninneh, toI. i. p. 65. 

% Bakr’awa bean from Yassin Tappeh 1224% and Gudnin 322**. The Semiram precipices 
extend an angle between 1624 to 165°. Yassin Tappeh is in latitude 35°2r28'' N., and east 
of Baghdad l'13'3r. 

$ Tappeh is a Turkish phrase, signifying ** mound,** generally appUed to artidcial tumuli. 
Yassin Tappeh is considered by Major Rawlinson ns identical with the Resen of Genesis, and 
in later times to have been the capital of Shahri-Zur. Rich, however, makes Ghulamber, a 
strong fort, now in ruins, situate in a gorge at the foot of the Avroman range, where the Zalm 
river issues on to the plain, the capital of the district. Shahri-Zur implies a " stronghold** or 
** city of strength,** and is not inapplicable, considering the many fortified places situated in 
the district. The plain is about thirty-five miles long by ten broad, and is bounded on three 
sides by mountain barriers that are inaccessible except by a few very difficult ind easily de¬ 
fended passes; and on the fourth by the Abi-Sbirwan. * * 

The soil^if everywhere fertile, and yields a rich harvest in its rice-gtonnds alone. It is thp 
abode of nnmerous fismilies of Kurdish Ryots, os well as of the Jaf, a large and powerful tribe, 
who owe allegiance* to the Tachas of Sdimaniyeh. These latter, however, iQignte in the 
winter to the mwe genial pastures to the west of the Abi-Shirwu. 
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rampart of earih, surroonda the mounds but no traces of bnildioga are 
visible adjacent to it, and the remains of three wells, jiow filled with rub¬ 
bish, are visible on its enminit. Another Tappeh* of a conical form is 
seen to the SW. of it, about a mile distant. 

September 25/A.—-Left before dawn of day to complete our last stage 
to the town. For an hour the road lay over cultivated land, plentifully 
watered by cuts from the Tajrud. It then led through tha small village 
of Arbet, and over the skirts of the range, extending SSE. from the 
peak of G udrun. At 10 we entered the town of SuUmaniyeh, where we 
found a house at our disposal, with tents pitched on an adjoining plot 
of grass. The house, however, was abandoned for the more gay pavi¬ 
lion, and in the society of the Pacha and his ofiicers the day was passed 
pleasantly enough. 

Sulimaniyeh, (he capital of the Pachalic, is a collection of small and 
ruinous houses, bearing a more mean appearance than, 1 believe, the 
most wretched hamlet in England. -This is, however, not attributable to 
the poverty of the Kurds alone, but to the'nomadc habits of its occu¬ 
pants, who, in the spring, summer, and autumn; abandon the town, and 
spread.themselves over the country, either to superintend the cultivation 
of their lands, or to enjoy the olium cum dignitate of a pastoral life. 
After its second foundation by Ibrahim Pacha, it gradually improved, 
and in Rich’s time boasted of about a thousand houses.f I believe, at 
the present lime, it scarcely contains half that number of (enable 
dwellings, and is, moreover, considered unhealthily situated when 
compared with the more salubrious and less confined region of the 
adjoining plain. Built on the skirt of a low and barren range, which 

* The whole district of Shalm-Zur is dotted with these ancient tumuli, and single mounds 
are observable in other places,—indeed over al^Asia Minor, from the bonlers of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the hanks of the Caspian Sea. Most of them are conical, and are generally erected 
on some level a|)Ot. Their average height may be considered as 100 feet. Some have forti¬ 
fied BUinmitf, and arc surrouuded by a ditch, while others present but a smooth conical Outline. 
Of the fortified tumuli, I may enumerate Arbil (ancient Arbcla), Yassin Tappeh, Bakr'awa, and 
the Tellul Benat and Alij, in the neighbourhood of Samarrah and Diur. Mr. lUcb instances 
also Arbet and Kiz-Kehusi in this vicinity; and many others yet unvisited by Europeans will 
doubtless be found in this part of Kurdistan. See note to p. 1-12. 

Tellul is the plural of the Arabic Tel, a mound,” equivalent to the Turkish Tsppeh. 

t The present town was founded by Ibrahim Pacha, the father of Kurd Suliman Pacha, about 
sixty-two years ago. The Pacbai formerly resided at Karacholan, on Che other side of the Azmir 
range, but since the foimdation of Sulimaniyeh (named thus in compliment.to Sulimap, then 
Pacha of Baghdad) the seat of Government has been transferred to the latter. On building 
the present Serai, or ** palace,” numerous urns containing bones, and a stone bearii^ an 
inseription, were disinter^ finsm a tumulus that occupied the site.*-See note in RicV$ Kurdie^ 
tan oaif JViaeoeit, voL i. 119. 

Sulimaniyefa stands in latituds 35^ 33' P N., and its mendionsl distance front Bag h dad, 
by my observations, is P 2' 46' east. Rich, who remained here some months, and observed 
many eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter, makes the town east of Baghdad 1^ 2' 24'. 
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rises up immediately behind it, it is either entirely shut out from the 
cooler breezes that sweep the plain, or is visited by constant hot winds 
which blow from llie £. and NE. over the heated ridge daring the 
summer months. 

Ahmed Pacha is the present ruler of this part of Kurdistan, and were 
it not for the fettering instructions that attended his investiture by the 
Baghdad Pacha in 1842, his enterprise and perseverance would, no 
doubt, restore the Fachalic to what it was in the lime of Suliman Bey, 
the progenitor of the Bahan or Bebbeh family, from whom be is de¬ 
scended. To any one acquainted with the present political hatreds 
existing between Persia and Turkey, it would seem a desirable object 
on the part of the Osmaali Vizirs to strengthen the frontier provinces so 
as to form a bulwark against the machinations of the Persian court, 
and a threatened invasion By a Persian army. A fitter individual, I 
believe, for this purpose, could not have been selected than Ahmed 
Pacha. With a liberal education, and a taste for the new order of 
tilings, he foresaw the advantages of a regular force, and in a few 
months after Ills investiture snccecded in overcoming the scruples of 
his clansmen and subjects, so far as to persuade them to lay by the dress 
of their ancestors, and equip themselves in the garb of the regular troops 
of the State. In a year he bad raised and disciplined, according to Euro¬ 
pean tactics, a respectable force, which at the present time amounts to 
about 800 men, notwithstanding the contrary predictions of his Baghdad 
friends, who would have persuaded him that the attempt to organise a 
regular body from the mountaineers of Kurdistan would be attended 
' wilh-Gvil results to himself. With all his desire, however, for progres¬ 
sive improvement, and flattering as was his first essay, be finds himself 
an object of suspicion at the Baghdad court. Increased imposts are 
laid on the province, the present assessment orwhich he can barely 
pay; and moreover, enormous sums, in addition, are demanded of him, 
to stop the ears of the Baghdad Pacha and other oflicials who arc in¬ 
clined to listen to the tempting offers of his brother, Abdullah Beg, now 
an exile in that city.* This ruinous policy, of placing brother against 
brother and tribe against tribe, is the besetting vice of Turkish adminis¬ 
tration, and'the nefarious and ill-concealed system of bribery indulged 
in by high and low, though it enriches the rapacious servant of the 

State, prevents the spread of that just principle so necessary to the 

✓ 

* Since thia wu penned, Ahmed Pacha hai been d^[Kwed in favour of hU brother, Abdullah 
Beg^ BOW cheated a Pacha, and Ruler of Sulimamyeb. 

The fonner, fearing to truet himielf to feith of Nejih Pacha, of Baghdad, fled with a 
few adberenta into Persia, hut has since thrown himself on the protection of the Sultan, and 
now residea an exile at Constantinople. Much attached to the Eolith, and to Rawlin- 
soa in particular, from whom he received much sound advice, his deposition is to be regretted. 
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melioration of the people and the country. It is this that Ahmed Pacha 
so much bewails, and with justice too, for the emended condition 
of the province mast soon give way to the insatiate demands made 
upon him. Ahmed Pacha is the eldest direct descendant from the 
original founder* of the Bebbeh family, and therefore the hereditary 
successor to the Pachalic. His next brother, Abdullah Beg, is in 
honourable exile at Baghdad. He is of an intriguing and ambi* 
tious disposition, and most of the present Pacha’s distresses, I believe, 
arise from the envious temper of bis brother's mind. Ahmed’s ap¬ 
pearance is not prepossessing; and an impediment in his speech renders 
it at times painful to listen to him. . When excited, however, an energy 
is observable in bis eye which accords with his actions; and he bears 
the character of a persevering man of business. In manners he is mild 
and gentlemanly, and, like all Kurds, frank and hospitable. Accustomed 
to but little sleep, be devotes most part of the night to financial and politi¬ 
cal correspondence, whilst his days are occupied in general affairs, in the 
superintendence of his little army, and in agricultural improvements. 
Possessing such qualifications for a ruler, it is painful to think that his 
tenure bangs by a thread, and that be may be arbitrarily removed from 
the seat of his usefulness by the lavish promises of a higher bidder, who, 
in order to fulfil his baneful contract, must farther oppress the already 
distressed Ayot and landholder. 

1 must here close the Journal. The pernicious quality of the water in 
the regions through which we have lately been travelling, has for some 
time affected me, and I am now rendered so weak that I must quit Kur¬ 
distan. My poor Arab, whose gentle and quiet paces induced me to 
bring him into this mountainous tract, as indispensable to the person 
that carried the chronometer, is a sufferer as well as myself, and for 
the last twenty days has been straggling after the party without either 
halter or rider. Major Rawlinson’s public avocations will delay him 
some days longer in the neighbourhood, but as he purposes returning to 
Baghdad by a longer, and hitherto a less frequented road, the astrono¬ 
mical observations that be may make I shall append to the Journal, to 
render it, 4n this respect, the more complete. 

September 29f A.—Taking leave of my companions, and the kind Pacha, 
who has given me letters for my safe conduct on the road, I left 
Sulimaniyeh at noon. Crossing (he bead of the Shahri-Zur plain in a 
W. by S. directlon„orer fields of rice, and occasionally wading through 
swampy grounds, I traversed the low range of Karadagb by a difficult 

9 

* Suliinui Beg Gbaze, a. h. 1088, fint took the name of Baba, or Bebbeh, in addition to 
bis own. The name of the tribe, according to Bieb, it Kermaiq.-Tfice note in hii Kwtfisten, 
▼ol. ii. p. 85. ' 
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pftth^ and descended over undulating slopes to a village of the same 
name, romantically situated in a defile between the Karadagh and Seg> 
liirmeh ohai ns, the latter of which rises to an elevation of about 4,000 feet 
above the valley. The village may contain about five hundred houses, 
and appears a quiet and thriving place. Its Governor, Abderahnian Beg, 
a connection and stanch supporter of Ahmed Pacha, is one of the hand¬ 
somest men I have seen, and possesses a frankness and urbanity of 
manner that at once secure the confidence of the stranger. I sat con¬ 
versing with him to a late hour, during which time he was constantly 
occupied in despatching and receiving letters, but at the same time he 
never allowed the conversation to ,flag. At night, indeed, the Kurds 
hold their MejUs or assemblies, and transact most of their business. 
This at least I had cause to regret, for the constant influx of'visitors 
prevented my sleeping until it was time to mount in prosecution of the 
journey. By day-dawn the busy throng had all retired to rest, and I 
departed without a single being but those of my own party being aware 
of the fact. The ascent of the Scghirmch chain was a tough and 
tedious job, but the scenery made amends for its weariness. The de¬ 
scent, however, from its summit into the Assyrian plains was a more 
serious affair. Most of the party led their beasts down the steep decli¬ 
vities of the mountain, but, from my weak state, I preferred the saddle, 
at the risk of a broken neck. Five hours were occupied in this of all 
others the most harassing travelling ; and, to add to our mortification, 
when the skirts of the range were reached, a south Wind, accom¬ 
panied by clouds of dust, blew strong In our teeth, and almost blinded 
the party with the fine sand that swept over the country. A red and 
lurid haze prevented objects being seen at a hundred yards* distance, 
and the heat of the fierce sun was insufferable after our sojourn in the 
mountains. The weariest day, however, has an end, and the black tents 
of a small Kurdish tribe, subjected to Sulimaniyeh, pitched on the 
, borders of a mountain torrent, at last sheltered us after ten hours* 
occupation of the saddle. The people were, however, but barely civil, 
and had 1 not had a written order for an escort ofhorsemen to accompany 
me over the next stage, which is a disturbed tract infested by parties 
of rebellious tribes, 1 must have waited to accompany the first passing 
caravan, or have retraced my steps to Sulimaniyeh. The note of 
Abderahman Beg changed the posture of affairs; but instead of the fifty 
horsemen that should have accompanied me, they declared that ten 
were alone available, the fighting men having gone to repel an attack 
made by some of the Hamawend the night before. On my saying 
that ten were sufficient, and Urging them to mount, new obstacles were 
thrown in my way; but seeing me determined on proceeding, about 
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twenty armed horsemen were colleoled, and a lika^utiiber of foot. By 
8. p. M. we were again in the saddle, had forded the stream, and reached^ 
a distance of a mile from the camp, when a halt was called by the 
party before going through a ravine in which two individuals had been 
murdered the previous evening. This halt enabled the valiant escort to 
cool, and many objections to proceeding further by night were started; 
when, tired with their vacillation, I pushed on, attended by Saleh, a 
Kurdish servant of mine, through an open plain, about half a mile long, 
that led to the dreaded rayine. We had reached the head of the ravine, 
and halted, in hopes that the escort would follow, when a vigorous firing 
was commenced and kept up for some time ; but suspecting its cause, I 
remained on the spot. Saleh, however, fairly took to his heels, and, as 
far as I could distinguish him, was belabouring hi.«) mule with such sturdy 
blows that quickly conveyed him out of ray sight. Left alone, I was 
compelled myself to follow, and on regaining the party, who had by this 
time reached the tent, I heard such confiicting statements of ambush 
and surprise, that T at once perceived the affair had been got up by my 
own party to delay the departure until sunrise. After an hour lost in 
reproaches and persuasions, I succeeded in getting them to accompany 
me,—not, however, before I had threatened to return to Karadagb. Re¬ 
inforced now with ten additional horsemen, the journey was commenced 
and persevered in; but the utmost alarm was manifest when a suspicious 
spot was reached: and at one time, when emerging from a gorge, the 
appearance three donkeys laden with brushwood, and accompanied 
by two footmen in the valley below, was, in the bright moonlight, magni¬ 
fied into a formidable troop of banditti. I must however, give my es¬ 
cort credit for a good military education, for they occupied the sides and 
summit of the pass in a soldior-like style; the footmen, extended on 
their bellies, just exposing the mouths of their pieces over the ridge; 
while the horsemen, concealed in the gorge, awaited the rout of the 
enemy by the musketry before making the charge. To their great relief 
the enemy proved to be but ** men in buckram,” and Ibrahim Khanchi 
was reached at 3 a. m. without further incident. I have been thus 
prolix, to show the disappointments that may often be experienced by 
the traveller in this country, and to expose the vexatious obstacles that 
ar6eometime.<i wantonly thrust in the way to mar a speedy progress from 
place to place. In my case, I believe no real danger existed, or 1 
should have heard of it before leaving Sulimaniyeh; and though the 
story of the murdered men was, in itself, a true one, the date of its 
occurrence was made to suit the present occasion, though it really hap¬ 
pened a fortnight before. 

From Ibrahim Khanchi I pursued the route to Kifri, and thenoe the 
post road to Baghdad, where I arrived on October 2od. Finding the 
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south wind continn*, precluding all hope of observation on the road, 
I left my party to come on stage by stage, while I proceeded, Tartar, 
on to the city. The wholesome waters of the Tigris soon restored 
my condition, but my Arab horse died of debility the day after his 
arrival. 

Major Rawlinson and his party, on their return, pursued the route by 
Karadagh, and along that range to the ruins of an ancient temple named 
But-Khaneh. Thence, keeping the Abi-Shirwan to his left, he passed 
through Kileh Tabizan-Shukeit and Shirwaneh, where he crossed the 
river to the village of Rhanakin on the Holwan. The positions of these 
places, derived from his astronomical observations, are given at foot.* 
He arrived at Khanakin on October 11th. An interval of forty- 
seven days had thus elapsed, since our former visit to this place, 
daring which time the chronometer had been exposed to various alter¬ 
nating temperatures, and to the perturbations incident to mountain tra¬ 
velling; yet it is satisfactory to add, that the position of Khanakin, on 
connecting the scries of measurements, differs but three miles of longi¬ 
tude from that assigned to it on the journey outwards, and this differ¬ 
ence, in the construction of the map, has been distributed over the whole, 
to prevent its attachment at one spot. The geographical determina¬ 
tions, as noted in the Journal, may, therefore, I think, be relied on as a 
very near approximation to the true positions. The bearings through¬ 
out are magnetic, carefully taken with an excellent prisnfatic compass 
by Troughton and Sims, cut from 0 to 360^ east being 90°; south, 
180*; and west 270*, and the variation of the needle for obtaining the 
true azimuth will be found among the other astronomical data. The 
longitudes throughout the Journal are reckoned from the meridian of 
Baghdad, which we now consider as definitely settled at 44* 25' east 
of Greenwich, though in the construction of the map that accompanies 
|he Journal it is placed in 44* 20' east. This, however, is of Utile 
moment, and (^an easily be altered by placing the meridians five miles 
further to the west. 

A delay, consequent on other public duties, and a recall to India, 
where I had my time fully occupied in the compilation of a gener&l 
map embodying the work of the Euphrates’ expedition in these coun¬ 
tries, has prevented the completion of the Journal until the present time; 
bat from the kindness of Major Rawlinson, I am now able to append the 

* Kandagh, lat. 35^ 17' N., long. 15' E. 

But-Kbaneh, lat. 35* 7' 16' N., long. 45* 34' 35' E. 

Sbukeit. lat. 34* 54' 50' N., long. 46* 24' 10* E. 

Kileh Tbbiaan, lat. 34* 67' 9* N. 

Shirwaneh, Ut. 34* 38' 42* N., long. 45* 9* 43* E. 
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•l«v«tions of tome of the principal places inclnded in it. These were 
observed by him on his recent vieit to Persia, and are a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the other geographical data. Vide the following 
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liESEARClIES. 


Ilf the spring of this year (1850) I had projected a surveying tour 
through a portion of Babylonia and the Lower Chaldea, provided a suL 
ficiency of rain-water and pasture were available on these adeserted 
portions of Mesopotamia, which, bounded on the south-west by the 
Buphrates, on the north-east by the Tigris, and on the south-east by the 
Shat al Hye, a considerable branch of the latter, while, in ancient times, 
admirably protected to the north-west by artidcial streams, contained, 
in those remote ages, not only a vast and highly civill 2 ed population, 
but boasted also of the most mngnincent cities of the world, as it then 
existed. These, though not entirely unknown, have been visited by a 
few Englishmen only, and from the diiliculty of the country,* as well 
as the wild state of the tribes, have obtained but a partial glance. At 
the instant of starting, however, I was disappointed by a revolt taking 
place among the predatory families on the llindiyeh marshes to the 
west of the Euphrates, and, as is usually the case, the disaifeetion ex¬ 
tended to the tribes in their immediate vicinity. A letter from an Agail 
chief, employed with the troops in the disturbed districts, despatched in 
haste, strongly recommended me to defer the visit until less disturbed 
times, and the departure of troops and guns from the city corroborating 
the intelligence, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon my design, 
and to leave this interesting tract for future examination, when a quieter 
period would enable me to fix, at more leisure, the positions of the 
various sites, as well as obtain specimens of the many inscribed relics 
lately seen by Mr. Loftus, the Active and inleUigcnt naturalist with the 
frontier Commission under Colonel Williams. To this gentleman, and 

* Destitute of water and pasture during three-fourths of the year. The tribes, too, in the 
lower portion adjoining the Hye, are under little control, from being aeparated into many 
aubdiviaioni, whose chiefs, though nominally under the great Sheikhs of the Moutafik and 
^beid, art independently of each other. The marshy nature of the tract adjoining the Hye 
aflbrda also a secure retreat when aggressions of more than an ordinary nature awaken the 
Turkith authorities fron their usual apathy, and in proportion to (he security they possess 
Arab depredations are extended or curtailed. 
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. to the pencil of his associate, Mr. Churchill, we are indebted for all that 
is positively known respecting Werka,* and other entombed cities of an 
ancient age and people in lower Mesopotamia, and in the superficial 
examination thus made, enough was elicited to excite a further inquiry, 
not only as to their character, but as to their geographical position 
also. This latter is, however, my province, and, though thwarted for 
the time, I hope yet to assign to these antiquated places a correct place 
on our maps at no distant period, and, were excavations attempted even 
on % small scale, I have little doubt but a sufficiency of material would 
be brought to light to repay both the antiquarian and paleographer. In 
the mean time, as my arrangements for the journey arc made, I turn my 
steps to a less disturbed tract, which has also a high claim to our regard, 
for with it are associated deeds of military renown which, after a lapse 
of twenty-two centuries and a half, tend to show how the most adverse 
circumstances in war may be successfully combated by an indomitable 
spirit and a strict military system. 

Beyond the interest excited by a consideration of the retreat of the 
gallant ten thousand Greeks,” the old course of llic Tigris is in itself 

* Though little hns been po^itivuly known with regard to Werkn. it hns been in name 
identified some time since by Major Rawlinson ns the Ur of the Chaldees and the Orelioe 
of the ancient geographers. Eiu'opean geographers, D’Auville particularly, have generally 
fixed the locality of the Orcho'eni further south than the position occupied hy Wurka, but 
the evidence of Pliny (lib. vit. cap. 2(!, 27) and Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 7311) will not agree with 
these conclusions. Ptolemy again places Orchoe. according to Bryant, in lat. N. (see 

Mythology of the Ancients, p. 521. vol. ii.). In the Pcriplus of Dr. Vincent it is given from 
the same authority os 32'-tO' N., both being a degree nearly too much to the north of the 
parallel of Werka. Ptolemy’s latitude would, however, appear to refer to the ancient Cutha, 
represented by the mounds of Ihruhim first discovered by Major lluwlinson in 1K45 (Com¬ 
mentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, note 1 , p. 77 ); Werka, as the Ur of the ChaldCea. 
and perhaps the P.rcch of Genesis x. 10, and the of the Septuagint, would also seem 
to be the Arderricca of Herodotus, “ an Assyrian village situate between the sea and Babylon,” 
not the Andcrricca of the Persian dominions mentioned in Erato, c. xix., but the place of that 
name noticed in Clio, clxxxv. It appears to lie a’compound name from Ard and Erech, 
the former, rendered either in the Hebrew or in the Arabic, would signify ” land” or “ pro¬ 
vince.” T** Ertz in the Hebrew, and Arth in Arabic, are literally the same as the 

” earth” of our own tongue, the te^rm being frequently applied also to peculiar districts or extent 
of country \ the latter, the last syllublc of the compound Aptipt^a of the Greek text of Hero¬ 
dotus, may represent the Erech of our version of the Scriiiturcs and the Op€x of the Septiiagint. 
Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopaedia, mentions that the name Erech is thought by some, ns pre¬ 
served in that of Irak, the present denomination of the country around Babylonia, but 
the great difference in the initial letter of the terms, the one commendngjritb m the other 

would show an inconsistency not usual in words of a Semitic origin. 

Bryant, in his Analysis of the Ancient Mythology, has a long dissertation on the name; the 
last syllable of which he assumes as identical with the Erech of Scripture, though ignorant 
as to the meaning of the prefix syllable of the compound, or of the precise locality of tbia 
primsevd city of man. See the concluding chapter of vol. ii., wherein also is displayed much 
ingenioiu learning with reference to the name in con&ection with the the Qreeka and 

the fine woven rilkt of Babylonia. 
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a picture, however deplorable, of the advanced state to which this re¬ 
markable country, even in comparatively modern times, had attained, 
though the tide of war, from the time of the greater Cyrus to the advent 
of the lieutenants of Mahomed, had rolled backwards and forwards in 
alternate success and defeat, and, whether possessed by the Mede or the 
Parthian, by the Greeks, the Sassanians, or the Romans, the province, 
we find, when free from war, in a highly flourishing condition, though 
perhaps not equally rich and prolific as when under the mild sway of the 
Assyrian kings. It has been left for the Mahoinedan, however, to give 
this long coveted land the finishing stroke to its history. Like the 
victim to the Saam wind, it is yet lingering under the withering effects 
of the blast, Its weak struggles for life, evidenced in its wire-drawn 
canals and miserable exchequer, notwithstanding ten centuries of 
oppression, showing only the strength of Its original constitution. The 
incubus remains, however, in possession, alike indifferent to the country’s 
improvement or to its further decay, and, while thus seated in arrogance 
and unconcern, tlic parched soil will not yield its verdure, though the 
element so essential to its culture flows continuously at its side; nor 
will the present population exert its energies to remedy so monstrous 
an evil, for, in addition to a national and inherent indolence, there is no 
security whatever for property. Now to my journey. 

March 20/A, 1850.—A disagreeable south wind created such a swell 
on the Tigris that the floating bridge* had to be removed to prevent 

* This bridge has at the present day thirty-seven pontoons or boats composing it. The 
exact number, indeed, that Xenophon sptvides as spanning the Tigris in his day at Sitoki. 
This speaks nell for the general accuracy of the historian, for wc may presume that the same 
species of vessel was in use, and it is certainly the most primitive, both in form and construc¬ 
tion , that one can well imagine. It bears the name of Sifineht in A rabic, and ii made of 
rough poplar logs, sheathed with very thin plank, coated on the outside with bitumen. The 
prow and stern arc at box-like in shape, as is possible to make them, rounded sufficiently only 
to prevent cube-like angles being exposed to the stream; but the rudder is the most curious 
piece of mechanism of the whole, and a written description would fail to convey an idea of its 
numcrotu |>arts and certainly useful properties. I therefore give a sketch of it, as it is as 
simple as curious, and might to the sailor, in want of a rudder, Offer a few hints that would enable 
him to steer his ship when the time that would be required M make a rudder according to 
the methods in vogue could not be spared, owing to the vicinity of land or from other seriotis 
cause (see sketch on separate sheet). The fdUowing is its description and the use it may be 
put to in sea-going ships 

ana. The lower piece of the rudder, made of a spar or plank. It should be long or short, 
according to the^epth intended to fix it under the surface. If to be just below the surface of 
the water only, the spar should be long, and the lever or tiller (/) intended to work it should 
be at least double its length, one-third over the stem and two-thirds within board. 

b b» ''Upright piece or rudder-post, to be made of a topmast, which, cut in two pieces of 
coDv^ent lengths, will perhaps make both a and A. The |Hece intended for a a a should 
be sawn also in two longitudinally, and nailed to the lower end of b b, leaving projecting ends 
sufficient to act u guides for fixing close on the stem-post o e. The rudder-post 6 A should be 
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iojnry to the boats. The bones, moles, and baggage bad therefor^ to 

flattened at the heel eo ai to fix ^ two ]uecei a a a, which* when on, most be loaded inaide 
with stonet* pigs of bal^t, &c. to give it weight and to keep it firm in a sea>way. 

. e e. The stem>post. The native boat has holes to receive the laahinga i i i correipondtng 
to the holes in 6 6; for a ship, however, this would not answer, independent of the time 
required to make them, for it would render the whole weak, which at sea would require to be 
peculiarly strong. Lashings round all fastened to 6 6 must be pasted therefore to rag>eye, or 
ring-bolts driven into the sides of the stern-post, which could be done easily while the rudder ia 
being made; and until the lashings are passed, the rudder must be kept as dote to the item- 
post as possible, by means of several tackles fast to stout rudder pendants $ g that should 
be clove-hitched, while inboard, round h b, leaving ends on either side to reach the quarter 
ports for clapping the tackles on to. These in themselves, with the weight of the ballasted 
rudder, the projecting ends oi aa a clamping the stern-post, and a stout upper lashing, which 
can be put on on deck, will maintain the rudder in its place with ease, the pendouts Iwing 
kept fast, even after the lashiugs are passed, for greater security. The lashings should he 
cross-seized, and in this state will act as a hinge or combined pintle and gudgeon for the rud¬ 
der to turn upon. 

dddd. Diagonal spars to support the tail of the rudder. These are fixed to the head of 
the rudder-post h b, and to the tail of tlic pieces a o a on cither side. The main piece of this 
might be a jibboora, or similar rough spar, whose heel, passing between the pieces a a a, might 
be lashed at the head of b b, and this, perhaps, would answer the purpose of the four pieces 
Used in the native boat. 

e e. Similar spars passing from the heel of d d to cither side of the tiller f, and lashed to 
the spar, or spars dddd, where they cross each other. 

f. The lever, or tiller, working on the head of b b, and the upper ends of the spars e e. 

V These may be termed the fulcrums, and it will be rcnilily seen, from the length of the lever or 
tiller/, how easy such a tcm]>ornry rudder could be wurkeil by the manner of connecting / with 
the heel of 6 6 (through e e) and f, fixed at the head of the rudder-post h b (through dddd) 
with the tail of a a a. 

g g g. The rudder pendants clove-hitched round })Ost h h, where convenient, their ends 
leading to the quarter ports on either tide the vessel. The sketch represents the rough plan 
nsedinthe native Sifincht. It will be observed that the rudder is intended for vessels of shallow 
draught of water by its breadth a a a, and will act equally well for ships of any burthen if the 
length of a a a be increased in proportion to the decreased height of the rudder-post, which, in 
temporary rudders, is a desideratum, inasmuch as the great difficulty lies in securing below the 
water-mark. With this plan the rudder need not be two feet under water and the lashings 
entirely above. To the naval officer, experience will readily suggest any improvement, as for. 
instance, instead of lashings, stout strops with selvngce tails might be secured, while inboard, 
round the rudder-post, at convenient distances, whose ends, when the rudder was fairly slung* 
might pass through the eye or ring-bolts used on the side of the stern-post c e, and then set 
taught from the poop or cabin windows by small jiggers, or by the most convenient method 
suggested at the time. In a well-ordered ship of war, bearing several artificers, six or eight 
hours should suffice to put this temporary rudder in action, and the advantages attending 
such despatch might be incalculable. I make no apology, therefore, for introducing so anti¬ 
quated a machine to tlie modem reader, though a method of fitting temporary rudders may 
be deemed foreign to a get^raphical narration; indeed the traveller should notice everything 
within reach of his eye, and at the same time not be ashamed of copying the simple contri¬ 
vances of other nations, for we may derive a bint from many an uncouth machine thM, imprOVr 
ed upon, may benefit ounelves. The vessel altogether is, indeed, a rare speeiinnn of mariM 
•idiiteeture, and probably has not been improved on since the flood. Noah, in ooitntfy, 
baa had neither a Seppingi nor a Symonds to lucceed biih in the art of sbip-lKiildili^ and ^ 
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pa9B the river in the circular baBkete called the Kufa* to the weet^f^ 
bank, a work of soirie difficulty at euch tiniea. The party, v^ith myaelf 
and Mr. John Taylor, my usual companion on these tours, consisted of 
a dozen people (a larger number than T usually take, but necessary fht 
the projected journey to Werka), headed by Ahmed al Kode, an Agail 
Sheikh, and two Bedouins of the Shammar and Dhiffyr tribes. The 
rest were armed KawasscHif a lent*pitclicr, and servant. Besides the 
usual animals, I had purchased, for the Werka journey, two dromed* 
aries and a quantity of skins, so that I could move about independent 
of the known watering-places. Twenty minutes were occupied in 
threading the narrow and filthy streets of that, portion of the city 
denominated the suburbs of Baghdad on the west of the Tigris, now a 
mass of ruins, the exterior d.efenccs or wall having been prostrated by 
the flood of 1839. and its material above the foundations, as appears to 
be the general custom, removed, either for repairs or for the .erection of 
other buildings, unnoticed by the authorities. The day was of that 
sultry and oppressive character usually attendant on soullierly:^ winds 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. Clouds of dust hung, as it were, suspend¬ 
ed in the surrounding atmosphere, which was rendcre.d stagnant by its 
density, and caused a feeling to be experienced akin to suffocation. 
This we not only felt ourselves, but it was evident, as we passed amid 
the throng, for, on the heaps of rubbish accumulated at *ll]e corners of 
all eastern streets, were congregated groups of two or three individuals 
awaiting to undergo, in turn, the operation of phlebotomy, commonly 
resorted to, at these times, in this country. The barbers, indeed, must 

ark, therefore, which is knotm by the same name of Sifineht in Arabiel distinguishable 
only as the Sifineht al Noh, ** ship of Noah,” may indeed have been the prototype 

of the curious vessel in use at Baghdad in the present day. It is certainly yery ancient, both 


in form and appearance. 

* This peculiar species of boat was in existence in Herodotus's time. He describes it, how¬ 
ever, as covered with skins (Herodotus, in Clio, art. 194). It is now coated with bitumen only, 
snd might have been ao in hia day, for without a minute examination, the difference is not ^- 
eeptible. Further on, however (same art.), he evidently confounds the Sifineht spoken of in 
the previous note with the raft and the Kufk; as respects the raft, the same method of dia- 
posiug of the timber, &c. is in vogue precisely in the same way, in the present day, imd it is 
still a fact that “ the smaller of them has generally one asa on board.” The circular boat, or 
Kufa, the “ asphaltic coracle” of a modern writer, is by no means uncommon (that is as regards 
its shape) on the English rivers; and at Porto-Novo, a sen-port on the Coromandel coast below 
Madras, they arc much used in floating the iron ores of the upper country for smelting at the 
foundry erected there. 

t The Kawass ii a compound biped of great use in this country, though geneitHy as 


igiUMT^ B creature as can be ima^ned, a sort of soHier-servant, courier, and lietor, comprised 
the same person, and indiapcnsable to all that have much communication with the 
particularly with the Arabs. / 

The feeling attoidant oh and previous to the coming of a lonth wmd'is no|(^a'ttew'rae. 
Luke xii. and Isaiah kxh 1. 
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bail had a profitable day in their several MohnlUhs,* if we may judge 
from the streams of blood that Criokled down these heaps, and from the 
smiles of satisfaction displayed upon their oouutenanoes as, lancet in 
in band, they left off to admire our cortiffe as we passed' along. These 
close and torrid days are frequent in this month, and give one a foretaste 
of the approaching heats of summer. They forebode rain, which follows 
generally in a day or two, and then a succession of northerly winds 
ushers in an elastic and highly renovating spring temperature.f It 
would appear, however, that these south winds and sudden heatsj: form 
a part of the great system, for they are essential to tho development of 
plants, hastening their blossoms, as well as assisting in the process of 
incubation, and thus serving to vivify insect life, while, at the same time, 
the species* that have lain dormant during the winter are ro-animated. 
Man’s period of annoyance has then arrived, and it ceases not until tho 
end of October. In the short space of a few days be is surrunnded by 
every variety of insect, of which the common and the stinging fly are the 
most numerous assailants, in connection with myriads of wasps and 
drones by day; .while at night, when rest is so much needed, the mos* 
quito and minute but doubly abominable sandfly are ceaseless in their 
endeavours to prevent it. Frogs and loads, too, when the rivers are 
unusually high, are very troublesome, and hop unrestrained over every 
part of the summer apartments,^ or Sardabs as they arc here styled. 

Leaving the broken walls of the town for the open country, U 
occupied fifty^five minutes along a tolerable road in reaching ' 
Kathemein,!! whose gilded domes and handsome minarets form ob« 

* Mohullah ilgniflei inf distinct quarter of the town. The harbors in Baghdad still exer* 
die the Tocations of surgeon and dentist, in addition to their more regular ocenpations, and 
are equally loquacious with their western brethren. 

f "The north wind driveth away rain.*’ Proverbs xzv. 23. 

} See note marked thiu f on other side. 

^ The words of the Psalmist apply equally well to the lower lands of Mesopotamia as to the 
delta of Figypt ia these respects. Psalm cv. 30,31. The words are literally cxemplifled- in 
the present dsy, and, though I have not enumerated the " wee” multipede of Bums’ lay aad^ 
of ^ Psalmist’s description in verse 31, still they too are not wanting, but occupy an vtalied 
position in every native bdase. See also Exodus viii. 

Sardeb, b aeonpoond Pnaan term, literally signifying “ cold water,” and applied 

to apartments under ground in which ice is kept in Persia; hcnco the application of the term 
to the inhabited ceUacs in use et Baghdad and Mosul. 

it The Imam Musa al Ksthem, the seventh loism revered by the Shiahs, and his grandson 
Mahomed Tski, the son of Ali Ridha the eighth Imam, Uo entombed here. The Imam Musa 
wee the great greet gmodemi of the iil'fkted Hiisseyan, the second son of AU, the sondn-lsw of 
thirpmyhet Mehomed Be was Inonght to Baghdad from Medineh,thep!aeeofhiareeideiiee« 
by the Kbalif Barun al Rashid, fearing that his presence in Arabia only fomented the eiietiin 
tmiUeej'aadM the Rhalif e enipidon inmeneed, he censed him, after some time, to beiNfe 
ewed by hie l^mer Ben Khelid on tbie spot. He it si^ to have been geotrone nod WifeM 
iu the tndninee of eflirtiQp, end wu much revered ei the faithful guardina of the hitoalqr 

a* • 
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jeets of great beauty as they stand ont in relief against ihe^hy 
beyond, end high above and in glittering oontraet with, the sombSS 
date-groves around them,—a nearer approach, however), displays lbs 
reel character of the religion and its votaries. The really handsonko 
mausolenm is encircled with the bare and orumbling walls of wretch* 
edly bnih houses, mostly of mud and rotten bricks, that form the town, 
which is inhabited by Arabs and Persians, with a sprinkling of Indians 
of the Shiah sect that have been exiled from their country for poUtioal 
offences, or have strayed here from a feeling of sanctity combined with 
a wish to prey upon their fellow pilgrims. The tomb is numerously 
visited from all parts of the Mahomedan world, where Ali and his race 
are the peculiar objects of veneration. Pomp and beggary, silk and 
rags, arc seen jostling each other in the court of the mosque, and a halo* 
like fanaticism, dangerous'alike to the Christian or the Jew, renders 
access to it impossible by these sects. Sufficient, however, is seen of 
the building to cause regret that but few edifices of the like architec¬ 
tural beauty and ornament are met with in a country where such a style 
is adopted. The minarets and square encompassing the dead are 
elaborately enamelled in a rich mosaic work, and the wails are also 
adorned with legends from the Koran and the sayings of holy men, ex* 
ecuted in elegant Arabic characters, after the manner of a tesselated 
pavement. Apart from the decaying hovels around, the sepulchre itself 
would form a magnificent picture; and even now, at the distance of a 
mile, its double dome and lofty minarets, entirely covered with beaten 
gold, cannot fail to excite the admiration of a lover of the picturesque. 
The eve is that of Nu-Roz,* or the new year of the old Persian calendar, 
a day of rejoicing as well as of prayer, and the scene before us, a*8 we 
pass along the road, has became more animated than usual. The sun 
is just casting its last rays on the prospect, the gilded minarets alone 
from their great height are just tipped with its beams, and resemble 

dntt traditioos of hii unfortunate house. His death took place in a. h. 153. Uis grandnon, 
llnhomed Taki, the sharer of his tomb, was so much esteemed by the Khalif Mamnn that he 
fpive him his daughter in marriage, and be afterwards accompanied his &ther-ia-law to Bagh- 
datl. The relations of t)ie Klialif, however, were not pleased at the atep, and it is snppdseil 
that he became another victim to the existing hatred against hia race, by being poUooad lU 
Bagtidad iu tiie twenty-fifth year of his age. He was buried with the pomp due to hia poaition 
iu the Khnlifs fninily by the^ide of his grandfather in the tomb of the Koreish, u D’HerbeloC 
Uinuthe tcputchre at Katbemein.—Vide Biblioth. Orient, tome U. 

Kathem in Arabie signifies ** generous/' and was the title of the Imam Musa; Katbenata, 
the name of the modem town and tomb, ia the dual of the tenn iftjeferea^e to father-aid 
grandson; the Arabs, however, nsually use the singular Al Katbem only whsn naimag H* The 
domes ware last pit, I am told, by the celebrated Nadir Shah. 

(Fenian), the day of the vernal equiiWK and tlm jipwae^eiamt if ^the 
bur HPantaa year.. ft.aigiiifias litaratly da^," aftd 'iea^ef if-giai ii iaiiiiiiii g H a lhtha 
Paraiana. - ' ' 
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IV iim ia the distance gniding the multitude tp the eitriiies. 
Wa p«M individualtef every feature and race. The wanderer jEipm 
far Thibet and Cashmere, the Adghan and the Persian, the Mogul and 
the native Arab, both horse and foot, are proceeding to take part in 
the festivities pf the ensuing day. Others have spread their carpets 
or their cloaks by the road side, and, kneeling in the attitude of prayer, 
are performing their devotions with an energy that might be consi¬ 
dered sincere, did we not know the character of the people. Turned 
towards the Keblah of their faith, their countenances exhibit every 
variety of feature, and, perhaps, in no place of the same extent can be 
remarked so many forms of the “ human face divinenor is the anti¬ 
thesis wanting, for in similar numbers of the species, wherever con¬ 
gregated, there would not be displayed, perhaps, so many of the bad 
propensities of our race ; on a sudden excitement, all the evil passions 
are called into existence, of which ungovernable rage, inordinate- 
desire, and duplicity are the most promineat. The expressive/eatures 
of the Arab, however, joined to his picturesque garb, the keenness 
of his eye, and independence of manner, with bis weapons on the 
earpet by his side, evince a superiority in race, and, though bumbling 
himself in prostrations and prayer,* the same inherent j&erceness can be 
distinguished in his glance that spread his doctrines among so many 
nations, and doubtless at this moment he is as personally ready to draw 
the weapon in defence of his creed as were his ancestors in its 
promulgation. 

I^eaving the Kathemein gardens, which are of some extent and beauty, 
we enter suddenly upon a district termed Taji, now a complete desert 
in all respects, excepting only a strip of cultivation extending in no 
case above 300 yards from the river ; indeed, during great inundations 
or even in moderate rises of the river, the marshes of Akr-Kuf, formed 
by the overflowing of the Euphrates fifty miles distant, connect them¬ 
selves with the Tigris, and envelope Kathemein and its gardens, as 
islands, in a wide sea of water. Baghdad and the gardens in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, though better cared for, have, for the last two years, suffered 
a similar fate, owing to the apathy of the authorities in not repairing the 
bunds in time; and the town is not only isolated, crops destroyed, houses 
injured, fruit-trees decayed, but the receding rivers leave behind them, 
00 the surface of the plains, vast marshes which create not a thought in 
the Government to drain. The consequence is, as we have experienced 
the last two years, these lakes, as they become stagnant, are converted 
into fetid knd nnwhofesoipe swamps. By the middle of June a rank 

* Th« KeMs ftoMdi the #eiriBf of weipons or even itwi of say ■oit.oo the pcmaodBri^ 
^Of pr^ewst say tune. How diflereat flue from oar chtueh piisdsa trlMre 
•ide anu are enjoin^ at part of the oeretfony in the military officer and the eoldier. ■ 
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ftfed has grown witbia them to 4 h^ght of several feeV at which lima; 
a torrid 8QD» nntil the end of October, is sJowly evapmting the moistnre, 
and leaving slime and vegetation festering under its rajps. An atmo¬ 
sphere thus poisoned has to be inhaled by the popnlation at a time when 
the tremendous heats are scarcely bearable by man | and fevers, exhibit¬ 
ing in many cases a fatal type, assail, with few exceptions, every man, 
woman, and child in the Pacbalic, from Samara to the Persian Oulf. 
Basreh and the lower country within the influence of the humid air 
of the sea is at these times peculiarly fatal; but to the north, owing to 
a higher soil and a drier atmosphere accelerating evaporation, the period 
of its malignity is short, and decreases monthly in its ravages. Relapses 
occur, as regular as the spring tides on a sea-coast, with the full and 
change of the moon in almost all cases. 

The eflects, however, ms^ be imagined on a population composed 
principally of poor, without medicine of any sort; and to this chiefly 
must be ascribed, in my opinion, the annual decrease of the myriads 
that formerly peopled the fertile plains, for these inundations have 
occurred more or less from time immemorial. History, indeed, fur¬ 
nishes us with the ravages made by these floods* even in periods when 
a well-regulated Government managed to keep the substantial bunds 
necessary to the country in constant repair. Can it then surprise ns, if 
the imbecile measures that have been grudgingly adopted, since the 
modern Persian and the OsmaUli idler got possession of the soil, have 
failed in eflect, or have tended still further to deteriorate the jewel that 
fell to their share during periods of universal anarchy and confusion? 
The wonder, indeed, is, that it still remains intact, however tottering, 
amid the visitations of Pachas and disease. For the former there is no 
remedy, 1 believe, as long as the Turk and the constitution of Turkey 
remain the same; the “ leopard cannot change his spots,” nor the Turk 
divest himself of his character alike remarkable for avarice and pride. 
The latter would, however, soon vanish under a Satrap ofa well-ordered 
empire ; forthc climate, when uncontaminated with malaria, is naturally, 
perhaps, the flnest in the world, and in this I speak from a long experi¬ 
ence. The fevers, indeed, as they are, readily yield to febrile remadlei, 
and the precaution of taking quinine a couple of days previous to the 

* All bittoriuu dwell more or less on the ravages made by the neglect of the dikes, and 
cm the marshvs even in tbe vicinity of the capitals, from a veiy early time. In some 

eases these offered material obstacles to the invader from tbe difficulty of erosting them with 
troops and heavy engines of war. In others, their pestilent natnre lent its aid in thii^Bg . 
the wtnka of the enemy, while, at the same time, it created sickness, though in a less 'dmree, 
to titd*asssilod, lor they must be supposed to have been partially inured to im effeets; *8ee 
Yak^ ki Majan al Boldan on the Katuls, Nahrwan, aod^ pthw; rsaalsj Zosiiniui, jQoiwits 
Hiateris»tbook iii. in hu description of Julian’s march against Ctssiphap^ saddKssndi, 

SfSenger’s translation, vot r. pp. 265, ill i>articuUr. . 
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oomiag 00 of Uie lunar ohasige^ in gen^nU, prevants a telapac* i £*ven 
al tlua UmOf though a year has elapsed unoe the last floody the maiehes 
aroond ^kr^of are within two miles of the Tigrisy never having dritfd 
up) as they usually do, during the whole of this period. 

By dusk we bad reached the bank of the Tigrisy where we joined our 
dromedaries and the cattle that had gone on ahead, v The pteamer was 
also here for the purpose of displaying flags from her mastbeady which 
can be. seen at a considerable distance inland/thus enabling roe to.fix 
my position with great accuracy from day to day; she moving to allotted 
stations on the river, determined at a former period, while the party 
makes similar marches by land. Spreading our carpets on the bank of 
the river in the open air, our recollections of the events of the day grew 
gradually more and more confuBed, until they were finally lost sight of 
in a deep sleep, each only as the wanderer knows. It did not last long, 
however, for some heavy clouds succeeding to the'southerly wind of the 
day foreboded rain before evening set in, and heavy drops fell by no 
means agreeable to those who have but only one suit of clothes to their 
backs. U cleared up in a few hours to our delight, leaving ns only a 
little damp; and a brilliant sky, only known in these latitudes, became 
our canopy, instead of the thick coverlid that threatened a deluge before 
morning. 

The paddles of the steamer set in motion at daybreak summoned us 
from our carpets to the saddle. The whole party was soon mounted, 
for a <terrier<like shake, to fix one well in his boots which are usually 
slept in on these expeditions, completed the toilet, and a twenty*eight 
minutes’ advance to the westward over a bare country, evidently often 
submerged, brought us to the high embankments of an ancient canal,* 
that is now termed Serakha, from a ruin occupying its bed, which I shall 
afterwards speak of. One mile norlh-north-wcat of this«8pot a deep hol¬ 
low, named Ahweyneh,f receives in the high seasons of the river, when 
the, country is inundated, a body of water now forming a small lake, 
which, I am told, remains unabsorbed during the whole of the summer. 
We can trace the canal extending farther to the south-south-east, in the 
direction of Zobeide's^ tomb, but it is said to be lost before it attains to 
that distance, and the numerous offshoots, still well marked about this 
spot, on either side of the trunk stream, show that in the neighbourhood 
it had reached- to its limit of inigation. A small tpmb stands on its 
rtponods about one mile south-east of our position, and immediately to 
the west o/ tho Kathemein groves. We now ro^ along the bed of the 

- . • .. V ' 

* See Appendix A. The dbeerTsdons, besringe, ke. taken- on this tom will be ftMad-is the 
Aptwadts, M «■ aeS to mtamipt the oonns of the narndve. 

‘''t»AppsadtK-B. 

X The last reitiiig-plsce of the celelmted lady of the name in the Ainbiaa. NigiMs- 
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old conduit, wbieh winds moro Umn » usual with tbsos anetant worfrs; 
Ito breadth is about 15 to 20 yards, and the quautity of brickwork seen 
oo either side shows that its banks were well peopled by-a fixed com¬ 
munity. Many irrigants were fed from its waters; indeed, so numerous 
are these, they forcibly reminded me of the canals described by Xeno¬ 
phon which .the army crossed after passing through the Median Wall.* 
In ten minutes we had reached a similar lake to Ahweyneb, but of 
somewhat greater extent. The circular form and perpendicular walls 
of these extraordinary hollows mark them as the work of man, probably 
in a remote age, but for what purpose, unless as artificial adornments to 
palaces that may have been erected on the sites, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Both Ahweyneh and this lake, which is named Serakha, abound 
in fish, tortoise, and the peculiar fan-tailed turtle of the Tigris, and 
seem to be of considerable d'epth ; their diameter may be 160 to 200 
yards. A ruin of a very massive character, and certainly of great age, 
is seen on the east border of the Serakha lake ; the old canal that- wa 
have ridden along having been apparently led over it, for digging through 
its bed exposes the structure beneath, which is built of large kiln-burnt 
bricks imbedded in bitumen, and, indeed, is the only ruin in this country 
that I have seen which answers in its construction and materialf to (he 
detailed description given by Xenophon of the Median Wall. 

I am not, however, going to discuss, at present, the often attempted 
question of identity of the ro Mrjdtae KoXovfupoy T€txor of the Anabasis, but 
merely to state the existence of things, as I find them, contenting 
myself, however, with' advocating the venerable character of this ruin, 
not from its appearance alone, but from the fact of the waters of the 
canal itself, when in existence, having flowed over the pile, end, if aught 
more is wanting to give it a claim to a high antiquity, we have, buried 
in the bed of the canal above it, in a straight line with its 
course, a nicely arranged and continuous tier of sepulchral 
urns amonntiog to thirty-four in number; I tried in vain to 
extract a perfect one, but they crumbled to dust on exposure 
to the air. In shape they differ from most of the urns disin¬ 
terred on this soil, and, though lined on the inside with a 
thifl coating of bitumen, their contents, except in being'more 
damp, were not distinguishable from the earth of the surronnd- 
ihg soil. The min and canal, indeed, derive their pames from ‘the 
peculiar form of this urn, though I was at first inclined to view the term 

* Zsaophon, AubMii, book ii. From thence (the wall of Hedia) they made in t#o' 
march sight nnsangi, and paaaed two canali, one upon a bridge the other Upon aeren pon- 
tOtM^ *’9heee emria were derived from riie^gria ; Ara them ^tcbea wms snt thst Mn mto 
thb V fi on t tj , die first bread, then narrower,'whieh at last ended in email irateMoiiffr^ aodi'ta 
are fiisditt Gfee^ ** **' *. Thence they eame to the river Tigris' 

"t AnaI)aoili”^idnriu)^sfiMdatnm, beokii.p.33. f. 
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B 6 mkk 9 t^m an aneient one^ -wIiom ioeaiuiig was aakoiMriB lha conairy 
•t tboipratant time. Tke bricks saea beia ue of the site and skape^of 
the Babylonian period, tfaoagh I could not discern any stamped oba^ 
meters aimilar to those foond in the most remarkable Babylonian 
atnielnres; indeed, this peculiarity may baire been in use only on the 
material of the more sacred edifices, and as at the Kasr, on the recog¬ 
nised site of Babylon, the ordinary buildings, wbether palaces or of other 
public character, may have been constructed of bricks of the prescribed 
sise, without bearing the legendary tablet. 1 have, indeed, faeard.from 
others that the cuneiibrm stamp bad been seen on the bricks brongbt 
from hence. The number of shafts sunk in the soil attest, however, tbata 
vast mine of material exists here and in the immediate vicinity, did 
not the caravans of asses passing to and fro between Baghdad and 
Serakha, laden with bricks of a large size show the extent of the city 
that once occupied the country contiguous to the Tigris and the canal; 
when we reflect, too, that this has been the store from whehoe these 
supplies have been deirived, perhaps for some centuries past, the mind 
will not be at a loss to comprehend the magnitude of the cities named 
by sacred and profane writers, as existing on the soil; a surprise 
rather will be expressed, that, notwithstanding the devastation of 
war, the 'trade in material, the ravages occasioned by the destruction 
of canals, and the annual overflowing of the rivers, so mooh is still 
left for the modern traveller to contemplate, and, if possible, to con¬ 
nect the present with the past.f The finding of urns entombed in the 

* Serskhs ngnifles ta elongated earthen veaael. 

t In the indulgence of the license generally accorded to traTellera, in the absence of man 
positive groundi whereon to establish the identity of places. I take the liberty of suspending 
a caatle in the air** over this antiquated spot, by venturing to pronounce the locality as the 
position, in my opinion, of the Sitaki of Xenophon. This is not advanced from a desire to 
indnige in any theory of my own, but from ■ consideration of the itinerary of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand in the Anabesis, from the extent and pocition of the ruins, andi more than all, on the 
halfrexpreised ideas of Major Rawlinson, who some time back, on digging in the anburba bor- 
derh^ the river to the west of the modem Baghdad, in a very bw scasoo, discovered, below 
the Usual tow-water marks, the foundations of ancient edifices whose bricks were inscribed with 
the enneifonn character (see note, p. 302, Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847). PVotQ the 
modern Bagdad, on the west of the Tigris, to Serakha and the ruins under oomiderafeion^inqr 
have been the extent the city end its envirana. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, book h., dia* 
tiiaetly aays (withont reference to his usual diatenees of Parasanga, and accordingly leading to 
the luppoaition that the poiitiona were contiguoua) that, after passing the canals," they came to 
the river Tigris, near whldi stood a large and populous' rity called Sitaki, at the distanee of 
Afteea etedia (n little lesa dtan two. miles) from ^e river,** A gh|Dce at the map which eeeon- 
panics this p^>er will show the distance of the bend of the Tigris with reference to Semkhn 
and its ruins, agreeiiig is nil respects with that of the military UitOTias; the natore of-tho 
country, if we may judge from the canal; the remains still m ritn between it and Beghdddi 
thepwgpt poaitie& of u pontoon bridge of n similar nnmber of boats to thid w>ntieiw4^ 
Xenophon, iriiidi perhtpe has remained the chosen spot of (Tossing} from thn Act Abut prim- 
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bed of the oaAal attaohee more than ordinary intereat to the spot, 
for their number and regularity of interment would mark it, per* 
hapB, as the soene of a conflict while the canal was in the course 
of formation,* 

Still following the course of the Serakha aqueduct, a nine minutes’ 
smart walk brought us to other extensive ruins now termed Snk,t 
a bazar or market-place. They occupy both banks of the canal, which 
here makes a short bend, and was also led off, when in operation, into 
minor branches, one on either side, to the east and to the south-west. 
These ruins, as far as can be judged from a surface view, are compara¬ 
tively modern; from the excavations going on, however, the foundations 
of houses show that they belonged to substantial buildings at one time, 
and perhaps ware a continuation of the ancient city we have spoken of 
before, for, between it and S^erakha, the smaller irrigants are abundant, 
while to the north of the two larger ducts described above they are only 
occasionally seen. Here we quitted the course of the Serakha, which 
now takes the name ofAl Suk, and can be distinguished as coming in 
a tolerable straight line from the north-nortli-wcst, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

Keeping now a course of nortlnwcst by north, to the left of the line 
of canal, we crossed a country without a blade of vegetation, beyond 
occasional patches of a' reed-like scrub, indigenous to marshy tracts, 
lu fact the'extensive marshes now in the neighbourhood of Akr-Kuf 
have but slowly receded from this position since the inundation of last 
year. An hour (less three minutes) was occupied in reaching a place 
where a deep hollow shows that excavations have likewise been carried 
on to some extent for the sake of building material for (he modern 
Baghdad. The place is known now as Hammamat, “the baths,and, 
from the depth of the foundation, there would appear to have been ori¬ 
ginally some largo building erected on the spot. Beyond some well- 
baked bricks and the distinction of a thicker cement of a very fine lime, 
it difiers not in character from the other ruins. It derived its water 
from the Suk or Serakha canal, as did also, I think, a high mound of 

tali ut averse to any change in the order of things when once established; all tend sufBeiently 
well> I think, to indicate the position of Sitaki; 'and, moreover, the distance of the bridge from 
Opts, if the difficulties of a canal country and the baraasing nature of the marches nnderttk.en 
m the face of an active enemy, be reckoned, will further accord in oewroborating it, even if no 
indulgutee, on the score of erron, be allowed to the early geographer, who, we are led to believe, 
wrote moet of the Anabasis from memory alone, aubsequent to the return of die expeditsni to 
Ofoeeo* 

fxm ttis.beeiiiigs observed at Serakha, see Appendix C. 

See Appendix D. 

t HamiAnmat, Arebie phirel of Hammnm, "a b«itb.“ See Af^tendix E, for deter- 
miuing Ua petition and that of Tel Abdar. 
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rains known as Tol Abdofi^' bboal a .rtkilo to the 8outh«w«itt of 4t fwKibli 
we did not visit), for we passed two large duets eniadatiiig from the 
Suk on our way here. 

Leaving Hammamat we crossed to the north-east over a country of the 
same uninteresting character. In thirty-one minutes we again stood 
on'the Serakha, or rather the Suk, as it is now called, among heaps of 
ruins denoting the situation of another large town in the days of the 
country’s prosperity. The surface of these mounds, perhaps .from being 
more elevated at this part, exhibits broken pottery in great abundaneei 
as well as pieces of glass and other scorite. We continued upwards 
after a few minutes’ halt, and in thirty-eight minutes from the Upper 
Sukf reached a large mound on the west bank of the Tigris, that hears 
an appearance of a greater autiquity, and perhaps, wera it excavatod, 
would, like Tel Mahomed and other mounds of similar aspect, yield 
some relics of a Babylonian age and character. It is knowi> as Tol 
Ooosh at the present day.$ Its circumference maybe about 300yards. 
At this spot the districts bordering the river, named Taji and Mazurfeb, 
extending from Kathemein, terminate; the former at Sheriy’at al 
fieytha, a well-known easy descent to the river, where cattle are taken 
to drink, and in the neighbourhood of which ihp Bedouin plundering 
parties generally hover in search of prey. The name is from Sberiy’a,. 
« place of drinking for cattle,” and Beytha, “pure.”. 

These districts are void of date-trees, which'do not extend on this 
side beyond the village of the Imams; they arc cultivated by families 
of the Jebour, the Batt, and the Dellim* who have migrated from other 
parts; and a small tribe of Albu $akr lead a nomade life in the desert 
west of it, around a ruin termed Slelih, which I have not yet seen, but 
they are entirely pastoral and of the Sunni sect of Mahomedans. 

By the time we bad reached Tel Goosh every object had become 
obscured by clouds of fine sand that were suspended in the surrounding 
atmosphere, giving out a lurid red haze, quite painful to the eyes, as it 

* I sm iaclioed to view thu name as an old one in the country. Abdir, or Ahadir, wu an 
appellation of the deity in olden times when “ serpent worship” formed the religious creed of 
early mankind. Bryant, in bis Analysis of the Ancient MytlioI(^, makes Abdir the same 
personage as. Opia under a different denomination (see vol. i. p. 47$). The Arabs at present 
attadi no meaning to the term, though, if it be the auperlatire of jaj Bedr, it will signify either 
” most plentiful,” pr ooropletest.” 

t The Upper Suk, see Appendix G. 

t Tel Ooosk i Appendix il. I really cannot say, whet the etymol^ of this term (Ooosh) 
maybe. Tel cU is the common Arabic expression fpr **an eminence” or ” mound,” end 
GooA as it is pronounced, but speltif an Arabic srwd, baa no meaning that I Om'cba- 
eover. * When the Tigria flowed in its ancient bed, Tel Goosh, it seems to me, stood 
east bank. The country is so cut up by tbe-lnarsfa, diat it is now almost impoe^ble iff apeak 
with any certainty. ’ 
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was urged along by the breeze that was blowing from the sootb. Tbs 
heat and oppression were worse, if anything, than yesterday, and we 
were glad, therefore, to shelter oarselves under a smalt Bichoba,* oarried 
for the protection of the instruments in ease of rain^ This was pitched 
in a fine field of barley under the lee of the mound, and shelter had 
scarcely been obtained when the weather became doubly thick, shutting 
out from view even the date-groves on the opposite side of the river, 
rendering a further progress impossible. To add to our distress, the 
poorness of the place, though within ten miles of the capital, could not 
supply us with a lamb or a draught of sour milk to season our meal, 
which otherwise was amply enough furnished from the saddle-bags. 
We could not, however, dispel the gloom around,'and therefore awaited 
patiently within our circurRscribed horizon of ten yards until the enr- 
tain should be raised by a down-pour from the north-west, which, the 
clouds congregating in that quarter towards sunset, threatened before 
the morning. These appearances were not belied, and by midnight we 
had a succession of squalls from all parts of the compass, attended by 
thunder, vivid lightning, and rain. To sleep was out of the question, 
amid the chaos of noises. Between the thunder-claps, the snorting of 
the frightened horses that had broken from their fastenings was com¬ 
mingled with the heavy sound of their hoofs and the anathemas of the 
grooms, launched forth in the choicest patois the Arabic affords, as they 
drove them toward the tent, which these worthies regarded only as a 
net, from its many lines, to catch stray cattle in. Added to these, the 
violent gusts of wind, veering on all sides, brought the rain in upon us, 
and kept us in an unenviable state amid the impenetrable darkness of a 
night like Erebus. Every instant we expected the tent would be swept 
from its fastenings, loosened or torn up as they were by the floundering 
of the horses amongst them, but our Nusseeb,! as the Arabs say, was in 
the ascendent, for with the dawn the veil was removed, and all traces of 
the previous clamour had subsided as the increasing north-west breeze 
drove the heavy vapours to the south. The drowsy grooms, wrapped in 
their wet Aaba’s,} shivering with the sudden cold, were now assembled 
in groups around half-lighted and sullen fires, awaiting in anxiety the 
rising of the sun, whose ap|)earance was welcomed by every one ; the 
picketed horses even, neighing aloud, expressed a delight which we 
oorselves felt at the change since yesterday. By half-past ten the fog 

* This word has beoome Anglidted of Uts yean. It ia a eompoond PsraiaQ word, ngnlQr- 
ing a tant which has no pole. From ^ Bi, ** withont,” and Choha, ** pole** or " stake.** 

t Mussedt vi-sit “ or “ dettiny,”—ihe Arab equivalent of the Poataa ^akbt, 

t Aaba's a lunUe of sUker goats* or eanels* hur universally worn; the lattor are 
of suprrior textnee. 
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timt lingersd on the gtronod was dispeilodi aod laving lakea tba obsar*' 
▼atioas for the position of Tel Goosh* we resumed our march to the 
northward. 

Entering upon the districts of Saadiyeb, a cultivated strip only, ad¬ 
joining the Tigris north of that of Taji, it oooupied two hours over a. 
desert covered only with a parched-up scrub, here and there dotted 
with the broken lines of the Suk canal, in reaching the deserted build¬ 
ing known by either name of Khan Tarmiyehf or Suadiyeh, being erect-' 
ed on the border of both districts, Tarmiyeh immediately adjoining that 
of Suadiyeh to the north. Like all other works of the kind, it is of-a 
square form, but larger than most Khans in this country; constructed 
entirely of kiln-baked bricks, and boasting of a fine entrance and other 
ornamental work, it must have cost a considerable sum to erect. It has 
a double range of vaulted apartments on each side and a capacious area, 
both capable of bolding, 1 should say, a thousand men with their mer¬ 
chandise and cattle. The high road to Mosul, as late as fifty years 
back, led along the west bank of the Tigris, through the Dijeil districts 
past Tekrit and Khan Kharneineh, a similar building jnst to the south of 
the Jebel Mak’hul, thus shortening the time occupied at present, on the 
road east of the Tigris, by three days. Since the vigorous days of Daud 
Pacha the line has been abandoned, the encroachments of the Arabs, 
and the power the Shammar Bedouins bad attained to, under the cele¬ 
brated Sufuk, rendering it impassable even as a pilgrim route to Samara; 
unless, indeed, a large body of armed men were retained at the pri¬ 
vate expense of the parties, as an escort on the journey. A dried- 
up well, facing the doorway, formerly afforded a supply of water 
sufficient for the purposes of the establishment so long as it yielded 
moisture. The Bedouin hordes resorted to the spot, after the commer¬ 
cial path had been abandoned, and by way of pasting amused 
themselves (while on the look out for prey) in demolishing the in¬ 
terior; one pulpit, aod the platform whereon the inmates congre¬ 
gated for prayer within the building, are still perfect, but the other 
has been wilfully thrown down a few years back, it is said,' by a lawless 
band of Shammar. The ruins of an old Khan are seen about a mile 

* See Appendix H. 

t Append 1. Khan or CnrtTenMni, buildingt at fixed halting-plaeei on the great platna 
leading fiom city to dty. Their erection ia recommended in the Koran as a pious work, and 
the greet roada o( commerce in former ages were well furnished with them. The irruption of 
the Arabc, and die general insecority confluent on the weaknesa of the Government, have 
served to ruin many of tbeee useful edifice^ nor, for the tame reason, are charitable weriu 
tlua nature at the pr es e nt"tlma persevered in. Herodotus menttoos them in his day u nde r ^ 
aann Korakvewr, and they doabtleas exiited from the earliest periods of communieatkNi be¬ 
tween eonat ri ee in the east. See H eewa*s Aiiat. Hist. vdL i. p. 31, end note q, wbars ke has 
ui eieellcBt paragrqdi on the eonatmetion and we of these {daces of accommodatwn. 
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*8outh of the present strnotnre, and a deep indentation in tkaaoU abowa 
thni the otd course of the Tij^ris either led this way, or later ioandatioof 
of the Tarmiych lake have found a vent in this direction on their way 
to join the marshes around Akr-Kuf. The Arabs located in the Tieioity 
arc the 8uadiych and Meshahedeh, who cultivate the west bank et tha 
Tigris between Tcl Goosh and Jedideb. They are Sunnis; but a Shiah 
tribe, named Kimsrej, wanders in the vicinity of the Khan and the 
Tarmiych, whose occnpalions are entirely pastoral. 

Despatching a Kawass* across the country to Jedideh with instrne* 
tions to move the vessel to the next appointed station of Sindiyeh, we 
awaited his return at the Khan, ns well as to obtain shelter in the hea 
of the day, which, in this month, begins to be considernblo. By 2 p. m., 
however, wc had mounted, and, keeping a course of343^ traversed a bare 
plain without anything to relievo the monotony of the journey, except¬ 
ing occasionally crossing branch lines emanating originaily from snme"^ 
large canal which, I am told, passes a little to the cast of the line of our 
huite. The glare from the. arid tract wus very painful. An hour and a 
halTi* ride from the Khan brought us upon the large canal alluded to,and 
called by the A rabs Natliriyat.f It comes from a direction ofnorih-nortb* 
west, and is considerably elevated above the surrounding country, with 
high steep banks on either side of its bed, from whence, indeed, it de¬ 
rives its modern name of Nathrival. Like other conduits used for con- 
ducting water from a hard soil on a high level to depressed alluvial 
districts, the course here is very sinuous, to break the force of the stream 
and to give an easy descent to the citMuent into the plain, in the same 
way as horses or rnm take the diagonal slopes in the descent of a hill 
instead of the steeper and straight path. This spot is on the verge of 
the tertiary and alluvia; the surface-soil iicre changing as you proceed 
north from argitlaceuiis earth to pebbles, which latter increase in size as 
yon progress upwards; as yet, however, they are here mere washings 
as at Akr-Kuf, and a line drawn directly south from Khan Dholbiyeh 
to the east of the Tigris through Nathriyat, Akr-Kuf, onwards to Kbau 
Iskenderiych on (he road to Hillah, will define the exact geological 
Separation of these surface<snil8 in this part of Mesopotamia. From 
Dholbiyeh northwards, the course of the ancient Batt canal may be con¬ 
sidered the division until approximating the Hamrin hills when the line 
corves abruptly to the east-south-east, in a direction with these well- 

* Ktirsst, wc note to page 2^. 

t Nethriyat ia the plural of Nnthr “ ohacrvntion,*’ and, attached by the moden Ar^ 
to the elevated TDoundi on thU caonl, impltea *Mook-out fdaoes,*'from ita being a fhvovrits 
the predatory Arabe, rrho, stationing one of their party on the summit, see to sa im- 
rSfosb' distance' roun^ remaining concealed themsekrs in the bed ef the canal, until H miti 
than to iMue forth and mreep off docks or enunas dtat tsay have atn^ed within reach 
of their vision. 
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knoWii ridffetf, At a distanoe from thorn, varying fromibor to ten mileo,^ 
l»erhapf, in extent.' Bat to resume. Immediately to the east of Nath* 
riyat, between the canal and the Tarmiyeh take, now well snpplied with 
water, formerly stood a large city known only as Aba Sakhr* by the 
people around. It was upwards of a mile -in diameter, and is now 
quite levelled, excepting only a single mound, with the soil it stood up- 
on; the surface of which, however, exposes its extent in being strewn 
with bricks and a very fine pottery. Besides these we obtained coins 
much corroded and crumbling to pieces on the touch, beads and glass 
of a fine manufacture. The devices on the pottery were fanciful 
enough to induce my friend, Mr. John Taylor, copying them,t and some 
rode figures of animals in terracotta would, perhaps, assign to the ruins 
a preJsiam era, though doubtless existing as a town since the Maho* 
medan occupation of the country. The' Tarmiyeh waters are collected 
in a hollow of the country immediately east ol' this, and derive their sup¬ 
ply from the Tigris by a canal cut from the west bank of the river oppo¬ 
site to the village of Mansuriyeh, the name of a large date-grove and 
gaidens situate on the east bank of the Tigris, but irrigated by the Khalis 
canai. The lake is exceedingly pretty at present, surrounded as it is by 
a margin of short green verdure, dotted with the tents and flocks of 
some families of the Khasroj, who politely sent us a lamb and a bowl of 
sour mHic, the latter a grt*at luxury after a hot march. 

Leaving most of our party bivouacked on the margin of the Tarmiyeh, 
we cantered to the high banks of the Naihriyat, from whence a good 
view of the country was obtained, though our proceedings evidently 
alarmed the inmates of some camps of the Khasrej and Makadmeh 
Arabs, which are at a distance on the Desert to the west. Setting up 
the theodolite, through its telescope we could see the men girthing up 
their horses kept constantly saddled at the threshold of their tents for 
parsoit or attack of the foe, while the women were giving the alarm to 
the shepherds and those in charge of the camels to hasten the gathering 
of the flocks around their respective hamlets before the expected swoop 
should be made upon them by tl^e hawks of the soli. When these had 
been called in, they felt themselves comparatively safe (for the plunder- 
log parties seldom attack a pitched camp, unless professedly at war, 
knowing the hearth will be defended to the last), they sent out scouts 

* Abu S«khr, evident!; n modem name of the wandering Arabs. SaVhr jit* hat reference 
to the ** gravelly** w ** pebbly” nature of the toil in this part, and Abu, ** father,** it the 
usual met o ny m ic e^het ki vogue amongit these ignorant people. Rendered into EngHsfa 
it co n ve y s no meaning whatever, and is used much in the tame way aa a familiar tiiaee^ a 
spedM of oraobiiw&e, ia known to the English school-boy by the title of” dvdifjr .long legs.** V' 

'* t They ae oo ap any the p a per, and, to S17 one learned hi these aneient armbola, thisy js^ l H 
convey tbe ere of their looality,os moBOgrems on coins, in the absence of other legsSdljkBfble 
us irt tinea to klenfliy the period in which they were struck. 
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tOMcertain the nature of the alarm ; seeing, however, that we kept oaf' 
position, and fearing an ambnscade in the bed of the canal, they stood 
aloof at a wary distance and keenly watched onr proceedings. In the 
mean time we had obtained a good set of azimuth bearings and a round 
of angles to ail the objects within range of our view,* and, descending 
the mounds after the sun had set, soon lost sight of our alarmed frieada 
by a retreat upon our own position, where the evening meal, enflanked 
with bowls of buttermilk, spread out on the rich green sward, awaited 
our coming. Going through the necessary ablution, the fingers were 
speedily in action in doing honour to the lamb of our entertainers, the 
Khasrej, having at the same time an occasional regard to the cool liquid 
within the capacious bowls by our side. We enjoyed this the more 
from a contrast with the gloom and bad fare of the preceding night; 
for now a brilliant moon floated over head, and the night was of that 
mild kind, that we slept in onr clothes upon the carpets, without other 
covering of any sort.f 

The following day (March 23rd), after the latitude bad been obtained, 
we quitted the ruins of Abu Sakhr, first, replenishing our water-skins 
from the Tarmiyeh lake. Our course was now north by east (true) over 
a country that at one time had evidently been well watered, but now as 
bare as a snow tract, with the exception of the broken pottery with 
which it was strewed and which marked it as the former abode of a 
numerous population. Twenty-two minutes* march from Abu Sakhr 
brought ns to some heaps of bricks that pointed to the site of a village 
of a more recent date, yet perhaps of the age of two or three centuries 
back. These ruins are termed Walaiyat^ Zaheyri. A deep dry hollow to 
the sonth-east was pointed out as once the position of the Zaheyri lake. 
It doubtless joined,that of Tarmiyeh, and, I understand, was the re¬ 
servoir which received, in the flourishing period of the Dijeil canal, the . 
superfluous waters of that stream, daring the spring rises of the Tigris. 
Continuing on towards Kef *Ali, we passed several tnmuU of mine that 

* Appendii J. 

i There it eomething iBde6nabIy plemaaiit in nonede life end in biTOuecking in the open eir* 
ht there is n sense of freedom end, independence connected with it sesreely imsginable by the 
dweller in bonsea end the occupant of confined rooms. The sir, too, is delkaously pure in these 
wQds, end, coupled with the invigomting inarch from day to day, would, in the winter months* 
soon restcwe the roost enervated invelid. 1 have often wondered, indeed, that Indians in search 


of hsdth have not wandered as far as Mesopotamii^ where, in addition to the health-restom- 
tivM recorded above, so much is to be found to interest the traveller and saai^/. Darwin, in 
bis instmctive and amnsiDg Joomal of a Naturahit, cbaraeteriaea thcae wanderings as **in- 


dianning,** pp. 69 and 357: and I quite agree with him. To be able.to pull up 
•t a^time W sey, **Here we will past the nigkV* awayfirom the camof Ufeand 
le and eeramony of crowded eitiea^ ia a Inatuy, indeed , and an unknown one to the 
ino^erieneed. 

t This word here signifies '*a lord or master}” the aanae isappliod aho to *'doniinkHu.” 
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oonneetcd Zaheyri with the old town of 'Akbara, whose roini wa reaoh-^ 
-ed in eiaotly an hour from Abn Sakhr. The tomb of Kef 'AU, a very 
Tenerable bailding fast tottering to its falli is the only erect ponloa of 
this once magnificent town, whose mounds now cover a space scarcely 
credible, considering the modern aspect of the country and its dwindled 
popolation. The Tigris, as it swept onwards in its ancient bed, wash- 
ed the walls of this great city, separating it from the Walaiyat Zaheyrl 
(probably the suburbs of ’Akbara); ’Akbara itself was divided by a 
small stream called the Shatayt, or lesser river, whose deep but dry bed 
is now seen winding to the south-east onwards towards another mined 
city, that of Waneh, also a celebrated spot in the more recent history of 
the country, finally, to join the larger bed at a little distance to. the 
south. This latter is, however, very indistinct in the neighbourhood of 
'Akbara, for the Dijeil irrigants, when they reached thus far to the 
south-east, were brought into its channel; the spade end the plough¬ 
share in a great measure obliterating its course and taming its ample bed, 
that was formerly covered with waving masses of water,, into fields of 
waving corn, in their turn again to become an uncultivated waste, now 
unblessed with a drop of the element with which it was once so 
richly endowed.* 

* Thas nstuN ebsnges her sipect, and not unlikely work* out the greet problem of our «x- 
ietence. Smiling field* end green peitiirei become e wildemeu, end refined kingdom! merge 
into berberoue etetee, in order, perhapi, to eetebliib e progreMive ciTiliution wbieb we bare 
seen for ages epreading from east to west, leering those thit were the most enlightened so Ui 
back in the shade of years that, were it not for history, they can seaieely be recognised as tbe 
parent stock of the many races now inhabiting our globe. In eonsidering the rarioue phases 
which nature has assumed in this country, too much baa. perhaps, been attributed to privacy, 
eapeeially by modem writers, who, to carry out a text of ecripture. bare in eome instances bem 
so keen of perception as to see in detail, at the present day, the whole of the erils the inspired , 
writers bare denounced against fallen Babylon. It requires little foreeigbt, indeed, to depiet 
the deitniction of cities situated on the margin of great rireri such u these, partienlariy when 
the authorities and people i)re eithw eo absorbed in luxury, or are so apathetically indifferent 
to the destniefion annually going on. from natural causes alone, as |o neglect the necesaary 
preeautiona for die public safety, which, daily endangered, it unheeded, though both foreseen 
and foretold. Unirersal and eudden ruin must succeed to such neglect, and cities thus thrown 
down by tbe waters are no longer habitable places for man. at least for some time to eome. 
While, howerer. acknowledging the wisdom and inspirationof the prophets of did, we ean 
hardly help smifing at the cealnf many who hare endearoured to derelope tbe oeeaney of dirir 
predietioni. sometimes, perhaps, at the expense of truth, and at others r^ardlees of the ridi- 
enle whidi such morbid narration must excite in persona who follow in the came path. Theee 
thoughts hare been su^ested by seeing in a recent excellent work (Kitto*i Biblical Cyelo- 
pmdia, under the head of Babylon) .a plate of the ** site of Babylon,” wMi a maned lion of An 
AfHemi speeies ^udly oeeupying the erest of tbe inin it pretends to represent. Independent 
of tbe speeies bemg unknown in this eountfy, l am led to fa^re that the habits of the animsl, 
ironld not indiiee him to arieet w pr ourinfe nt a posHkm ns the brick Munnrits ct these elevated 
mounds. The learned compiler, hoftorsr, has bm dnwu astray, I co ns ider, 1^ the too for eib fa 
dessription of Sir It Ker Porter, whd-ifistuiotly’states to bare seen ”/iroorififet ssqkiM^ iwM 
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’Akbara, thoagh bat partially noticed in any of tbe M8S. which 1 
have been able to see, must have been an important place, if vfe judge 
from the extent of ite elevated heaps of ruins alone, and owed its abatis 
donment, in all probability, like the other towns in its neighbourhood, 
to a great and sudden change the Tigris underwent, but at what pre¬ 
cise time it is impossible to say. Abdlfeda, who wrote at tbe end of 
the seventh century of the Hejirah, notices ’Akbara as a mere viU 

taking the air upon the height of the pyramid of the Sirs Nimrud.** Having viaited thia ruin 
frequently, at all timra of the year, and* moreover, heard the expreiaed opinions on this subject 
from many others who have wandered over these desolated heaps, I cannot help regarding the 
eacellent and generally accurate traveller’s “ lions” as nothing more than jackals, or at most 
hyenas, which certainly are to be found, not only in these ruins, but in abundance in the 
surrounding country. I do nut say the lion docs not exist in the vicinity. On tbe contrary, it is 
to be found both on the Euphrates ohd Tigris. Its habitat, however, is not among the rains, 
but in the tamarisk grdves that form the strips of jungle along the margiiil of these streams $ 
and perhaps, Babylon, from its being occupied by the modern Hillah, its gardens and cultivated 
tracts, both above and below the town, is the least likely place to meet with tbit animal. 1 
have seen it to the north and to the south of tbe historic site, but never in any part usually 
considered as Babylon proper. It is a fallacy, too, to ■u|)poBe “ that tbe Arab does not pitch his 
tent there,” for encampments, docks, and cultivation may be seen in various portions of theoitcn 
spots of country, particularly during winter, when a shelter is obtained Wneatb tbe mounds 
from the cold north-west winds. It may be argued, that the prophet^ alludes to the mounds 
themselves; if so, as I said before, inspiration is nut needed, for any one may augur that tbe 
Arab will not pitch bis tent ujwn fractured bricks and broken glass, which, however well adapt¬ 
ed as a suitable bed to the bjind zeal of a devotee, but ill accords with Arab notions of ease, 
for, though regardless of luxury, their camps are not devoid of the eomfox^ a smooth plain 
will afford; nor, indeed, do these materials of tbe mounds constitute them the best pastures 
for cattle, nor, by reason of tbe nitre and ammonia in the soils covering oldtcides, ia the earth 
beat suited for vcgetatii>n, yet there is no want of it in tlie spring and autumn when the tribes 
are ^ peace with the Government. Sir Ker Porter may have visited these plains when it ww 
not seed-time, anti thus drew hit conclusions, of the ** ground being naked of vegetation,” too 
hastily. Tbe description be gives of the face of the country, ” its half clay, half sandy lurfaoe 
being left in ridgy streaks, such as is often seen on the fiat shores of tbe sea after the receding 
of tbe tide,” being the actual furrows left by the ploughshare of tbe preceding yenr, softened 
down only by the methfxl of irrigation and the muddy nature of the loil, end not the effs^ aa 
be would wieh to convey, of a wave-Uke rippling, caused by a sea of water, though doubdeM it is 
inundated, and that fteqnently, bat not more so than other lands on both tbe Euphrates and 
Tigris, indeed less, if anything, the sites of old cities being generally, from accumulate 
a higher level than tbe surrounding country. This aspect of the soil, indeed, is peculiar to tiie 
highly cultivated districts, and, .in fact, iusteail of witnessing to their ntterly desolate state, 
tmda to overthrow Che conclusions of this observant traveller, and to show that too gieat-a 
nselt although in an excellenbcause, may not always carry conviction of the truth, while, at the 
same tine, the spirit of the prophecies may have been aufficiently well carried opt, before our 
d^, to prevent scepticism, <w indeed may, for what we know, yet require to befolflUed. There 
ese, 4 Mptb. many popular mors abroad rdativetothe preaent tta(usioei of fallen Bel^loBm 
ggp^MgiBn with some of tbe solemn deniinctationi recorded against it in the -pegea of Iseidi 
xai' ■ 9ft* 91), and Hr. Rich, in relating the tale of foe Cbbkadar (page 30), pnfoably 
i wfoeoffdanee witlr foe taste of the times, has tbreesi a- d e g ye e of credit upon t||^ existcoeo^ 
satin, dregons, and elfo«doUfulereatures on foe which, with a little iaq^, be sreid^ 
have found, when diveaCed of oriental exaggenitK»,epplied tofoeeonnoa hyamef foeae 
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lAgv o&ly III f«w ftnd ednelse tonni.* It iirobably derived 
iVom th» I>ij«il eaDal, aod long m thii great oondott rematiied dapA* 
ble of falfilling the design for vhioh we may snppose It was exeatated’i 
that of SQpplying the towns reoSinly bereaved, of the element by thb'^ 
great obange of the oonrso of the river, we may presume that Akbara 
oontinned to be inhabited. It is idle, however, to Speonlate farther oft 
its history, though it doabtless existed in situ prior to the Mabomedan 
conquest, perhaps under a different name^ We have a notice of the 
place also in the geographical work entitled M’arifet al Bnldan of Xba 
Hokal, who wrote in the first third of the tenth century of Christ, and 
who merely mentions it by name with-^everai others, concluding the 
meagre list with the brief information, these towns are nearly equalin 

ptrtt ud'to DO other beset. The right hslf of the esrcase of thie siiiiDsl« longitadinsUy divid¬ 
ed, ie estes bj the Sun&it, the other portion being considered ss unclesa in aeoordsoee with 
the law of the Kann, as interpreted by the Sunni sect of Mahomedans ^ the Shiahs, however, 
refisin from its flesh, deeming it entirely prohibited. There sre some tribes of Arabs, who, flnding 
that opinions eUsb upon the subject, wisely enough, when hungry, devour the whole} the Jebonr 
indeed seem to have a relish for the flesh of the noxious animal. The peculiar formation of 
the bind legs of the hyens, coupled with the fset of its being a somt-edible brute, and an 
inordinate desire for the marvellous in all orientals, have induced the worthy Chokadar to 
axercisa his powers of invention, probably after inquiry had been made on the subject by Hr. 
Rich or some of his party; for these people will readily affirm to anything, however surprising, 
if a leading question, apparently of interest to the querist, is put to them to solve, and, indeed, 
will not fail to embellish it with some crude and preposterous remarks of their own, that, in 
moat instances, secure for the rest of the tale the discredit it is generally entitled to. As a 
myth, however, the satyr is not unknown in this country, and has held its plsee doubtless ftoa 
the most ancient times, for we find it represented on the cylinders and gems peculiar to aneient 
Babylonia, and, in the imagination of the inspired writers, was, perhaps, invested with the eame 
powers as the Jins and Deevs (geniis and evil spirits) are supposed to po s s es s among the more 
enlightened Mahomedans of the present day. Formerly, from a want of a thorough knowledge 
of the Hebrew term Tsabwa, mcs the faymna was supposed to be unknown in Asia, and ae 
Pliny (vol. i. book 8, chap. 30) desoribed it only as a native of Afriea, its presence in the east 
in remote ages was once doubted by a naturalist of distinction (Colonel Hamilton Smith). 
Though little known, perhaps, from its nocturnal habits, it was doubtless rnueh drfudsd. and 
may ^ve aupfdied a type for the term ** satyr,” u rendered in our vq^n of the 8etiptBne,m 
whieh tbe bywua is named but once (in the Greek text of the Apocrypha) .by tho name of 
*Yauia (Ecclsaiastictts xiu. 16). At the present day tbe animal, aoumgst the orientids,hes a ecrtbed 
to him thn same salacious powers as the Jorvpot of GredE-fhble was snpposed to and m 
this re^tcet, among tha ancients doubtless, it held the same |daee, from Che peiwHar perineal 
glanda with whieh it is foraished by nature. Its babita in other respect^ aseociated with 
ima^natiott, lent an ideal pieture sofiScienriy corrupt and alarming to create eitber ttnor er 
ffi^st in the minds of all men. There are tome Arabs even at toe pr eee n t tone trim rap- 
poae^tto^aofiuradistinetspeeieaftomotoerbeastaBstobeable.totoaiiceitfteex at wilL 
llie Arable name IFthaha, memimg alike ” bymna” or ” Intoi** ihowe at onoa iCa rioai 
nttn^ to:toe |Iebre:ir,. 

* h IIm Taqinm el Bnldan, where Akbeie is described as ten Faraakhs from 
^ri>.8irea a vtoie of yaidi to the Ftomkh, or two BsgUsh s t at ute miles end l,6<ff- faa^' 

eqirivaliwt to two and n hetfgeoijmphiBst miles exeet^. Abulgida*s informstien on toll htoi 
is frma the Lihek or «* cbiiN? piieei of » work eiUed Krenn. 

iAh 
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greatn$$$ and in lUtUnus*** It is named too In a manascript work* 
eAtitied the Kitab-aUAkalim, by an anonymous writer, who is sopposed 
to have compiled his description of (he Euphrates and Tigris abootfive 
centuries back.f Beyond the name Akbara, amid a catalogue of other 
towns, standing on the banks of the Tigris, we have, however, nothing 
renorded; and Ma^udi, though he notices Tckrit, Samara, and Baghdad, 
on this portion of the Tigris, in the only book of his that 1 have access 
to4 is provokingiy silent with regard to other places, which, from their 
siz<‘, must have been almost equally distinguished. Prom this I con- 
elnde they had dwindled into mere villages in his day (a. r. 332), not 
worthy of even a passing glance. 

The neighbourhoods of Akbara and Waneh are much visited by 
parties of the Bedouin Arab^, who remain concealed smong the ruins in 
hopes of meeting with caravans of pilgrims that sometimes venture to 
use this road on a devotional tour to Samara. The tOmb of Kef AU 
affords a hiding*p)ace, and a well, excavated in the old bed of (he 
stream as a pious work for the use of these religious wayfarers, renders it 
a fit hotellcric” for the noinade robber: some fifteen years ago AH, then 
Pacha of Baghdad, placed a garrison at Waneh,^ in hopes that its pro- 
scoce would deter these banditti from infesting the Dijeil districts, the 
garrison being supplied with water by a cut from that canal, re-excavat¬ 
ed at the expense of the Government. The precariousness of the supply, 


* See truulationi of Ibn Hokol by Sir W. Oureley. D'Herbelot, in b notice of this geo- 
grepber, styles him **fort prolixt.** Bis descnptions of the towns on the llgris are certainly 
otherwise. 

t We have enumerated in aucerssion in this work, below Samara, the towns of Qadesiyd),* 
AlAjmeti, Al Altb,* A1 Kliatireti, Al Suwam'a, Akbara,* Awaoeh,* Bu8rey,*Yesughi. B^an, 
Metrakah, Keterhsl, Shemaaiyeh, then Baghdad, ahioh is named the “ city of peace, divided 
by the Tigris.” Oftliis extensive list I have found five only, those marked with the seteriak, 
retaining their ancient names in the country independent of Baghdad, but hope to assign a 
locality to the rest before lung. These doubtless were in ruins long before the Kitab al Akaltm 
wai compiled, or, perhaps, were then merely eking out a bare existence (many of them under 
another name), after the excavation of the Dyed canal had in sume measure restored the sup¬ 
ply of water so much needed subsequent to the irruption the Tigris made to the eastward. 
The author, doubtless, collected his names from existing works, when describing (in general 
terms only) the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. I am, indeed, led to think that their more pros¬ 
perous days had passed prior to the Islam period, from the words of Masudi, in cb^.iz.p. 264, 
of Sprenger's translarion, which I shall subsequently refer to at la^, when considering the 
Mte of Opis, and the great damage the country sustained by the destruction of the Katnl al 
Keirawi canal. ^ 

X Ifamj al D*hahab wa m*aa den al johir. Thi^ however, is a general histoiy, mA but 
eaRMl]| treats of geographidal subjects. I have trieil in vain to procure the Akhbar ea &uum, 
u para by the same author in datail, where doubdess be is more explicit. 

does not exist at present ip Baghdad. ^ 

^jgjjiitpeh, or Awaub> M i^js written in the books, is an old city abonba mile to tbesoutb- 
the Akbara r&^ jau the old course of the O^gris. T Itev^ not jret visited apqf^.but 
*iihall take an early Oppbrtumty of fixing its position. . 
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the canal ftoelf, coon kn«de;the' ^(fttrn-fort, built on lha alto^cfitlW' 
anoieot town, an untenable pceiiioo, and it was therefore abaodoCfetl* 
alni 5 >et ae soon as oeonpied. Maby believe, however, that the threate bif‘ 
the Arabs bad more to do with the evaooatiun of the place 1haa< the’ 
necessity mentioned, and the whole job appears to have bben one'of 
those wisely-conceived designs the Turks are so fond of practising With¬ 
out considering their feasibility or disadvantages beforehand. Had the' 
fortress, indeed, been built around the well above mentioned, the Arabs 
wonld have been deprived of the ariiole so much needed in their preda* 
tory excursions, and this alone would have effectually deterred tbeftt 
from making,any stay on the spot. A casual visit even to their hiding- 
place, the tomb of Kef AH,* would have been attended by risk to them¬ 
selves, for the well is within point blank range of the building, and a shell 
or round shot, expertly thrown, would have carried moral weight with it 
for a long time in advance. Turk-like, however, remedies for existing 
evils are seldom thought of, and, when undertaken, are executed by that 
happy mode denominated by sailors the rule of thumb,’*—a rule which, 
however ingenious, is about an efiicacious as the tali Irishman's plan of 
unwillingly curtailing his blanket at one end to lengthen it at the other, 
so as to keep the cold from his feet, which had become half frozen from 
a too contracted covering. The result of these feeble conceptions and 
half executed measures is to embolden the Desert tribes, whose annual 
encroachments are made with increased daring, even in peaceable times," 
within a few miles of the seal of Government, while, when rebetlions,' 
their forays extend to the gates of the capital. As an instance of this, the 
direct road to the Dijeil, which we are now following, has been closed 
to caravans from the danger apprehended, and the produce of the dis¬ 
trict protected by the canal has generally to cross the Tigris to follow 
the eastern road to the city. Even among the smaller tribes of the 
Khasrej and Makadmeli located on the line of route, an almost constant 
fear is entertained for the safety of their flocks, which are swept off 
from time to time by detached parties of these plundering hordes. We 


* The eopok of this tomb hu at one time been surmounted with a neatly carved block of 
white marble, highly polished and of the finest grsin; it now lies within the tomb, hsviog by 
its wei^t fallen through the enimbliog roof. The name Kef All, applied to many 

places in toe country, would sbem to aignify that some one of the soldiers or compsnions of 
the fiuaila All, .toe scni^-Uw of the prophet Mahomed, intened here'. Tbeiveseot 
igiMM^t ^|dd, ^towever, imsg^ that the building was erected to cdmmemorM a 
worked on tha spot ^ .toe first .ptoselyte to the doctrine^ of IsUni), whose bshd, cif K^Ji 
toh tteni^er' firbiS' whence its appellation is do^lired., ^ Ali vaS, ^ t^Ifeve, never so 
toiS place, bat hit vutoea m all likelihood have been UtoeHited here in the person dTApw 
fltoiv iadesd, m toa Itma wriiaps Mi .whoaa favonr the reported nriraele waa fsnAIrnidi 
I pipelaoA n Mt of good beari^ bm toe ^ of tito tottering bnildiBgf .tosOe wiU W 
m Appendix, nnder head R. 
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hetr thal b band of ten borteman wu teeo la»t sight eoaoealed in tba 
neighbomhood of Nathrlyat, but, from eireamsianeee neottoned by the 
narratori we believe our party to be the innocent oanee of the existing 
alarm. An old 8yed, who acted as spokesman on this occasion, 
showered on the beads of the villains, who showed themselve^on 
the horizon of his vision the previous evening, a string of abuse in the 
ohoieest phrases the Arabic affords, calling Allah to witness that, if 
they came again to disturb the peace of his camp, be would personally 
cut the throats of the whole band. This seemed to give him infinite 
relief, and though by no means courteous to ourselves, as we were the 
culprits, it was smilingly listened to, especially as we bad witnessed 
the vaunting old fellow’s prudence in keeping aloof the night before, 
when but the show of atta<^ would have scattered any nnmber so small 
as OUT own to seek safety at the expense of horseflesh. 1 must say, 
however, that this caution in them is not the effect of cowardice, but is 
caused by the dread of subsequent retaliation. A visit from the power¬ 
ful tribes to whom these parties are allied would occasion a blood feud, 
in all eases attended with the greatest evils to the weaker party. 

From Akbara to Snmeycbeh it occupied us an hour and forty minutes. 
The whole distance was traversed by the lines of deep and extensive 
canals, and the appearances of wasted fields on either side as far as we 
could see. These canals all led from the Dijeil in the flourishing period 
of that conduit, but the decreasing supply in the trunk stream, neglect¬ 
ed as it at present is, has caused these floe irrlgants to be closed for a 
long time past. They bear evidence, however, to the former fruitfulness 
of the Dijeil districts, whose attenuated stream now but barely reaches 
to Sumeychch, and that fora few hours only in each day, according to 
the height of the Tigris from whence it is led, for the villages in its 
course to the south have their regulated hours also for the enjoyment of 
the element, which is very sparingly distributed. In the more prosper¬ 
ous days of the Kbalifs, when the broad channel of the Dijeil was 
nearly connected with the waters of the Tigris through its south-eastern 
irrigants, its waters not only supplied the towns that had been isolated 
by the great change the ^Tigris made to the eastward, bat acted also as 
a defensive barrier to the suddenly bereaved cities and the immense 
tract of laud which, by the irruption, had become the property of the 
district. Protected by this stream to the west and by the new course 
of the Tigris to the cast, the included space doubtless became tlKs-rosort 
of the peaceable land-holder and cultivator, for the security it afforded. 
A gtanUa at the map will show the value of this isolated portion,-yet, 
iltaurge Id tay, the present Qoeernment pays but a slight regard to its 
t^ttmUy secure-poeitioD, where a judicious exgenditui^, coupled with 
an earnest attentioa to the improvement of one spot, would at once show 
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how (be rttoaraef ol tb« oovnUy eoohl ho •gno: odftpbfti4botht«iobtiuA* 
ment of TUt roTenoeo oaoh ai it formerly enjoyed, iDaiemdo(|bo#Biiif- 
qoer being kept at its miserably low state from year to year,, hy^htyad* 
wmng and difficultly oolieoted drainings in the shape of taxes and III* 
b^, from places separated by tracts of desert from eaofa other, and from 
people who, confiding in their distance from the seat of OoTernment, 
and the weakness of the anthorities, contribute no more to the Stale 
treasury than snits ibeir taste for idleness and exemption from the visits 
of the soldiery. In Turkey, more than in any other oounlry, these visits 
are as dilatory as ineffectual, tl}ough for the time they occasion Incon¬ 
venience to the Arab, inasmuch as the tribe has to quit its territory, 
which alone embarrasses a community, for, in addition to the domeatio 
distnrbanoes oeoasioned by the movement of flocks and herds into less 
favourable pastures, it frequently embroils the tribe with neighbouring 
families, at a time when harmony should prevail. Thus idleness and a 
partiality for the domestic soil on the one.band, combined with the 
absence of moro/e in the constitution of the Turk, and a want of ethical 
knowledge in the government of States on the other, forges a polUtoai 
link of union which, however corrupt, maintains the chain unbroken 
though most galling, from the necessity which gives rise to the 
mutual dependence. Were the present Pacha but disposed, the 
Dijeil could be easily opened to its former extent, and the small tribes, 
now annually in a state of starvation around Baghdad, would gladly 
avail themselves of its protection to people the spot; nor, for this reason, 
would the locality be unregarded by the capitalists of the place, and in 
a short time we might hope to see its deserted towns restored, and its 
minor irrigants re-opened for the encouragement of the few industrious 
agricultural families that are met with. Example would then work 
itF'effeets, population would increase, and a moderate taxation, exacted 
with strictness and impartiality, would soon swell the exhausted reve- 
nues. Security of property must, however, be first gcaranleed by the 
strong arm of the law, and the existing corruption in all classes, and in 
all offices, mast be gradually eradicated. A small place like this, amply 
surrounded by water, is a fit spot for the introdaotiou of improvement, 
and I feel confident of its progressive character if some enlighleoed 
Pacha would devote bis energies to the task. He must, however, com¬ 
bine fn ss both statesman and soldier, freeing himself in the first in- 
■tanodifiom avariee and pride, those great vices of Tnrkish national 
obaraoter, and, like Peter the Great, must devote himself entirely to Ike 
teak of regeneration. A lamentable want of energy in the present 
praoludeffa hope of thU for the time, bat while reeordiog this faHUlg It 
is but fair to s^ lbaybe*vioioas stqmblmg-bloeks to amelioraMiSiaraBd' 
iotprovement are alike absent in his eharaoter, wfaiob, while' nated* {or 
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good Dttare, is remtrkablo for taoUaroity and a ebild-Iike simplioity o 
manner. * 

The capital of the Dijeil district !a now repreaented by the mlaerable 
village of Sjomeychch,* enveloped in a date«grove, the firai on the wf^t 
aide of the Tigris above Kathemcin. It numbers at the present time 
about 900 mud tenementsi inhabited by cultivators principally, who are 
of the Shiah eert of Mahomedans. It boasts of a mosque and Serai,f 
the minaret of the former being a stunted pillar fast falling to decay, 
and within a year, in all probability, will be numbered with the things 
that have been. The date-trees, formerly so thick, are now few and far 
between, and, year by year, are decreasing from the pervading neglect. 
Some enclosures surrounding the village, courteously styled “ the gar¬ 
dens," boast of a few pomegranate-trees, which are nearly hid from the 
passenger by the great height ’of the mud walls (hat enclose them. 
These speak of the character of the Sumeyeheh people, who are reput¬ 
ed admirable thieves, and covet in no ordinate degree the property of 
(heir neighbours. Its population is composed of several tribes; among 
others, fixed residents from the pastoral and agricultural families of 
the Khasrej, the Wazun, the Rabilin,^ and the Safiyeh, who here, as 
schismatics, enjoy unmolested the opinions they have imbibed. Like 
all other lands in this part of Turkey, the district is annually farmed to 
the highest bidder, who, without reference to his abilities and charac¬ 
ter. becomes at once in his own person proprietor and farmer, tax- 
gatherer and assessor, as well as magistrate, jury, and sometimes execu¬ 
tioner,—in ail cases but (hose of life and death. The present func¬ 
tionary. or Zabit,^ as he is termed, is Tahir Agha, a descendant 
ofooeofthe old Baghdad families, and has held the district fur two 
successive years, contracting to pay to the State in this period the 
amount of forty lakhs of Riege Piastres, a nominal coin, equivalent to a 
sum of £877 sterling. Here then is a district that encloses perhaps an 
area of 200 square miles of the finest alluvial land, than which I believe 


* Sumsyeheh. I am loclined to think, atandt upon the »te of Suwama of note t. p. 238. 
t Serai. 4 ^ 1 ^ ** palace,*' a Peiaian word in common use both by Arabs and Turka It U 
applied alao to any manaion, howeper amall, in which the chief of a town or diatrict rraidet. 
The place in question differa onfy in its construeUon from the mde dwellinga around in 
hSTing the doorway and one room only, built of bnraed bncks. 

The late Dr. Roas mentiona these people on hia jotmey to A1 Hadhr, noticed in the 
Journal Royal Oei^raphical Soeie^ u the deaemidanta probably of the original Baby* 
loidans. The only information I could obtain regarding them wm their haeiiqr orif^aUy 
eome frMfr tfeM neighbourhood of Kerkuk. Tlie name is recognised by the Arabs' as an 
aneiettt oa%<imditapoeaeesert aie no doubt in aome wayeonneeted with the oeirinal stock 
faprtb eUmate^aa til* ancieat Pennpn gTmgriphnra iiWmrnnlnatflil die land 

AjUeigmB« a** natter,* or mpcMor, and is need in Tiukiah%nbia(o denote the 
AM” of the diatrict; beiagencranye]aotbepropnetororlbnSertdldhe>a(dl. 
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ihetfi if none more pTodoe4T«i«tt4 manoiui4tt4 on <iU tidon^^Rmteri 
paying ebootX4 10«« pernqitare mile* whieb, ia»tfad of as Ir 9 tt pliHmh-, 
•o soft U the soil, require* only n pointed piece of wood to turn np its 
surface for the purposes of the oultiVator. The water, too, dowlag from 
a tlgher level, needs only an eico&vated path to traverse it in its whole 
extent, with co other trouble than that of keeping the aqueducts elear 
to render the irrigation complete at all times; and yet no heed is taken 
to the re-opening of the Dijell canal, whose wire-drawn streams can now 
be stepped across by a boy at Sumeyoheh, while in by-gone times they 
swept onwards through the lateral ducts, even in brooks some yards in 
extent. ^ 

On leaving Baghdad the Pacha had kindly furnished a letter to the 
Zabit of the di^Ir^ct, who now invited os to take upodr abode in the 
Serai, the best acrommodatioo the miserable village alTorded. Declin¬ 
ing the intended courtesy, however, we selected a flat sward on the 
skirts of the village, where we at least could inhale the pare air of the 
Desert instead of the accumulated odours of the cow-house aod stable, 
the apartments generally approximate to the Arab village drawing¬ 
room, which in itself, If not of impure Augean stamp, is so crowded with 
living specimens of inferior zoology as to lead to the belief of your 
having stumbled by accident into an entomological museum, and were 
doomed to suffer, for the mistake, a personal introduction not to, but of, 
every little member comprising the community, for you are assailed 
on all sides at once. 1 bad often thought, indeed, that the Arab gene¬ 
rally was the greatest idler in the creation, but more than a casual 
glance has since convinced me of my error, for these tormentors of bis 
race, which nature has amply provided, aflbrd him a constant occupa¬ 
tion. It would be matter for speculation, perhaps, to consider bow far 
this has interfered with the performance of works of more general 
utility, but as the night is waning, and my companions already buried 
in the oblivion of sleep, J will let these thonghis take the same course 
while 1 stretch myself out in the attempt to follow them, first, however, 
securing my instrnments for to*morrow*s journey, for my late refleoflons 
are due to the slow passage of Sirius (a^Canis Majoris) over the 
meridian of my carpet, spread true «a8t of Snmeyobeb minaret, wbloh 
oooseqnently is in the same latitude.* 

The following moroiog f Mareb 84tb), being anxious to obtain a good 
setof bearings, after <soandiog the people with respect to the propriety 
ascending tfae'minaret for this purpose, I set off fur the mosque, avd 
from the broken gallery bad a good view of every remarkafole^db^Ntt 
lU'^be vioiflity,f not, bowever, witboat hnniifeBrrtsk of a brotaH 
Ib^a lad^e of about two feet b^ad, without protecting ^^|u|^1felotfk 

• 8m AppSaSfar t t Appniabr K 
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oo&daoted round thn pommit of the minarcti and tbne oompelled^me to 
proceed, as bearing after bearing was taken, with my back 'against tho 
upright shaft and a clear drop of 60 feet into the eonrt-yard of the 
building below me. It was a ticklish task, and 1 was not sorry when 
it was completed, and merely mention the circumstance from the 
sensations I felt according with what 1 had before heard but could 
never comprehend. On this occasion an almost irresistible desire 
seized mo, not to precipitate myself headlong down, but something 
I cannot describe that was almost akin to it. It may have been 
partial giddiness, bat I was aware it required all ray presence of 
giiod to keep the horror of the fail, the restraining thought, fore* 
most in my memory. I verily believe that, had I allowed the sense 
of impending destruction to escape, the former impulse would have 
precipitated me into space the next instant, to fail a corpse on the flags 
below. Perhaps fhe*circumatances of knowing there was but one door, 
and that I had already proceeded half the circuit of the pile from it and 
out of sight of my companions, tended to alarm me at the height 1 was; 
I even dreaded to lean too hard against tho shaft for fear of recoiling 
forwards, and went along sideways in this embarrassing position, until 
I made the circuit of the building and caught behind me the lintel of 
the lower doorway. Certain of being safe, these almost overpowering 
thoughts at once left me, but I never reflect on the awkward position I 
was then in but the same thoughts, in a less degree, will intrude upon 
me, though 1 never experienced the like sensations before, in many 
similar positions, and may never do so again. I leave it to others to 
account for the singular feeling, for I am unable, though inclined to at¬ 
tribute it to some unknown but morbid stale of the stomach at the time. 
My impression, however, is that many reputed suicides have resulted 
from similar affections on the brain of individuals, who perhaps, of all 
others, may have been most unlikely to commit self-destruction; never¬ 
theless, the press in many cases would teem on (be following day with 
previous facts corroborative of the hallucination that led to the attempt, 
while, in reality, the intellect of the suicide may have beeO perfectly 
sound to within a few moments of the catastrophe. 

Soon after our return from the spot which led to the digres¬ 
sion, the Zabit of the district favoured us with a visit, and at the 
same time provided a sheep, firewood, and other necessaries for 
our eDtertainment^ free of expense, in accordance with the ostab* 
iished of hospitality. These we were riot strictly entitled to, fof 
Wiil^lltd^dMlined his proffered civilities on the previons evening, prlnel* 
a distaste of the custom which, omogg) Tar^s, is gens* 
mode at tha entire expense, of thf poor, or at mncib lejs a cost 
than the valne the articles are priced at. We found oar vist^r agree- 
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able enoQgh, though at fint be wished to convey an idea of hU 
ance by a taciturn gravity that sat but ill upon him. Soon awaVe, 
however, from the style of his reception, that his inflated manner waf 
unappreciated, he became affable and conversant. He informs ua'^bat 
the clearing the canaU cost him a sum equal to £500 before be com¬ 
menced farming the land to the tenants, and the Tigris has not yet risen 
as usual, to reader them effective. The sum looks small, but when the 
size of these petty irriganis, cut through a soft alluvium as they at pre¬ 
sent are, is considered with reference to the amount of profit after pay¬ 
ing the purchase-money, it is reckoned a great outlay and a dead lose 
to the proprietor, who this year is otherwise unfortunate, there having 
been a dearth of rain throughout the season. Furnishing ns with # 
guide, and letters to the chiefs in the north of the district for our recep¬ 
tion in their various localities, he took his leave, and immediately after¬ 
wards we were called upon to give the customary donation to the bearer 
of the edibles sent for our consumption by the chief. This donation is 
generally made with reference to the value of the presents received, 
which in liberal Turkish houses is hon& fide the perquisite of the servant 
bringing them; among public functionaries, however, of thU class, the 
owner, as in this case, considers himself fortunate if he is selected as 
the bearer, for he meets with a return for the forced hospitality of bis 
master, who, doubtless, is equally pleased at the finesse he has display¬ 
ed in obtaining a character for genero<«ity without detriment to his own 
pocket. With Arab tribes of any pretensions to caste, the act of feeing 
the dependants is considered as an insult; indeed, among the Bedouins, 
the lowest followers, having the character of the tribe for hospitality at 
heart, will not accept it, for, tiiieves as they are by profession, the 
money thus earned would be deemed a pollution. With the Turk, 
however, it is far diflcrent; men of the highest class even not unfre- 
quently resort to this plan for paying a numerous class of retainers^ 
whose sole gains are the received fees ot guests, fed in their master’s 
house upon forced meats, often enough levied at the command of the 
seemingly generous entertainer. 

Shortly after the noon observations for latitude had been obtained, we 
left Sumeycheh under the conduct of Husseyn, a pew guide, and, keep¬ 
ing a course of north and by east generally, passed over deserted beds of 
cultivation and ruined walls, that proclaim the abode at one time of an 
extensive community. The ground, however, was arid and parched* 
Ibough traversed with minor branches of the Dijeil, which not many 
years previously had been open, but were now closed. In an hour aii^ 
t^u roinutaa we name to the deserted villages called Wazun and 
{rotp'tgrioaltural families of these tf^bes formerly inhabUinfL 
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These stand upon the site of an ancient town** which onoompalsed s 
quadrangular fortress of great apparent antiquity, wbcpse remaias, Worn 
down to a high tumulus similar to the strongholds seen in (ha plaiiis of 
Shahri-Zor,t are quite distinct, having a deep hollow in the centre, (bat 
evidently marks the site of the well from whence its garrison derived 
the supply of water in times of strife and confusion. It is now called 
Al Hyr4 and nothing is known of its history at present either directly 
or by tradition. North'^north-west of this position, a mile and a half 
distant, we came upon the well-known line of an ancient canal of 
considerable size stretching from the east-north-east. It can be traced 
in a direction of 240^ to the old bed of the Tigris. It was recogniz¬ 
ed instantly as a branch originally emanating from the Katul al 
Kesrawi, the large conduit now on the other side of the great river. 
The Tigris, indeed, by its irruption to the cast, separated this and many 
other similar branches from the trunk stream, causing universal de¬ 
struction at the period. The guide erroneously styles it the Nahrwan, 
though the name is conclusive of its origin. Its singular position, lop¬ 
ped off as it is from the great artery, and standing immediately to the 
west of the small dry bed called Shatayt, shows that the latter water¬ 
course is of comparatively recent dale. We can see its windings about 
a mile north of our present position, and about the same distance to the 
oast, where it severs the canal. Proceeding onwards in a line of north 
as near as possible, in ten minutes we crossed (he dry bed of the Sha¬ 
tayt, and in an hour and five minutes beyond the broad stream of the 
Tigris was gained, immediately to the west of the openings, or depres¬ 
sions rather,§ from whence the Shatayt bed, on the formation of the new 
course of the Tigris, in all probability derived its origin as a stream, 
only to be closed again when the larger body of water in the Tigris had 
worked a depth of bed suificient to contain it. At times even now, 
during high rises, the Tigris finds its way into this channel, and in such 
cases commits great havoc in the vicinity of the Dijeil, for many broad 
watercourses in the neighbourhood bespeak the nature of the ravages, 
and the people also confirm it. 

* See Appendix N. 

t I have deacribed some of tbcae at length in a Narrstive of t Journey thnnigh Parti of 
Fenia and Kurdiitan. See Traniactioni Bombay Geographical Society for 1846. 

X This name, 1 believe, it sometimes applied to the old Fenian fire-temples. There may 
have been one on this site in the Sassanian period. See also Appendix N. 

$ This opening of the Shatayt will be found noticed by me on a Steam Tour on tho Uphsr 
Tigris (Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847, p> 905). The stream at times'carries away'iri^ 
fields of cultivation and joins itself with the waters in the TarmiyOh lake. 1 ahouU ha^man- 
ttioned, when speaking of Akbara, that the Shatayt had been spanned by a bridge, for the 
mnmns of a icdid strimtiot are just discernible in its bed, that formerly connected the towns 
on either bank. ' 
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W« bad been gaiddd to our present position by the flags of the Nitocris, 
whieh were dietuictly seen from near Sumeychcb, but wore again lost 
sight of a Hula to the north of AI Hyr from the depression in the country^ 
which) I now think) corresponds with the ancient debouchure of the 
Atbeim river with the old bed of the Tigris. We were sunk in this dc* ’ 
pression when we came suddenly upon aoaravan of pilgrims that bad, an 
hour or two before, crossed the Tigris on their way from Samara to Bagh¬ 
dad. To pursue this route at all, they had to be well armed. Even as it 
was, it was evident they marched in continual fear, from the alarm evin¬ 
ced at the rencontre; and our Arabs, seeing a parly of Persians, were pro¬ 
posing a sham attack to enjoy the flight which they felt assured would 
ensue on the charge being made. I would not, however, permit it, for 
the foremost of these wayfarers were women and children, slung on 
either side of their mules, in the peculiar cradle-like boxes called 
Kajavehs in the country, the men bringing up the rear. When we ap-" 
proached, however, they rode to the front and gallantly formed line on the 
flank nearest our party, each man sealed on his beast bringing his weapon 
to the charge ready to present” in (he event of hostile menaces on onr 
part, and it was as well, therefore, that our advance was made in a 
peaceful attitude. It was apparent at onco that these Persians were 
trained men, for, finding a European at the head of the suspicious 
strangers, their confidence was restored, and, lowering their pieces, wc 
passed under a salute given in military style with the hand. A few 
minutes afterwards we exchanged similar salutations witli a body of 
Persian gentlemen, the chief of whom was, I heard, a military Shahza- 
deh, or prince of the blood royal of Persia, who, with his relations and 
family, were proceeding on a devotional tour to the various shrines of 
tlie martyred Imams of his faith in the country. It is strong parties 
suck as this only that can take advantage of this short route between 
Baghdad and Samara. In the deep bight of the Tigris, south of Khan 
Dholbiyeh, a ferry is established for crossing the river, and (he road 
distance thus ocenpies twenty-three hours, whereas by the eastern route 
through (he Khalis district it is generally a day longer. The position 
of this ferry is a well-defined geological limit, for here we have the 
last shingle islands in the bed of (he Tigris as it proceeds eastwards; 
and the bottom changes from the hard superimposed strata of the 
tertiary tracts to the muddy alluvium of the plains. 

March 25th .—Leaving the parly encamped alongside the steamer 
T set off this morning, with a few people only, to examine the locality ; 
.finf proceeding at a smart canter to a oonspicnons tomb, known as 
Syed Mahomed,* stAodingonthe plain between the old and'new coupes 

* It marks the lut vesfisg-plsGe pf snMher member of the unfortaeate rsce of Mi. 

(lo^) ifibomeil irsi tlie third son of All bin Msbomed si Juwod si Aikeri the tenth [inaoi, 
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df the river. Near it is a deserted Khan, or Caravanserai, built for ae- 
eommodatioQ of pilgrims, bat, like most works of the kind, has been 
gbandooed since the route has become dangerous. The tomb itself 
is a plain domed building, somewhat lofty, and has attached to it a place 
of prayer. The fa 9 adc stands out from the boilding itself, and is not 
an inelegant piece of architecture, being three vaulted sections standing 
on a brick platform. The centre one supporting the dome is the highest, 
and a doorway opening at its back leads to the cemetery within. 
The face of the building is purely Saracenic, executed in a very neat 
style of brickwork, and on the entablature surmounting the centre arch 
the words, Ya! Allah! “OGod!” Ya! Mahomed!**O Mahomed !” and 
Ya! All! '*0! Ali!” are neatly inscribed by blue enamelled tiles 
that have been inlaid in the structure, the first pious ejaculation being 
placed over the apex of the a^bh supported by the others on either side. 
The building is enclosed within a square outer court, having cells in 
its walls for accommodation of the visitors. 

Leaving Syed Mahomed we next directed our course to the eastward 
towards some high mounds situated near the bight spoken of before. 
About half way wc crossed the bed of the Shatayt which extends to the 
south-west. It is distinctly traceable, and must have, for some time, 
held a considerable running stream. On gaining the mounds we found 
that five large canals had diverged from the spot in ancient times, the 
main one, evidently the feeder, coming in a perfectly straight line 
from 31*. 

This arm was subsequently followed* to wheie the great irruption of 

brother of Hawio ■! Aekeri the eleventh, and undo to A1 Bfcbdi the twelfth and last Imam; 
the two first accompanied their father the tenth Imam from Medineh on his journey to Samara, 
then the recently formed capital of Mostassem, the eighth Khalif of the house of Abbaa, which 
place was appropriated as the residence of the Imam while under a strict surveillance by the 
enemies of his family. Samara was destined afterwards to become the burial-place of the tenth 
and eleventh Imams, who were supposed to have been poisoned, and the spot where the twelfth 
it said to have disappeared from the earth to re-appear at a future time as the Mahomedaa 
Messiah. The tombs are annually visited by hosts of devotees of tlie sect of Ali, and are named 
Al Askeri, after the title of the family; I am at present unable to learn the reason of the Syed 
Hahomed’a tomb being at a distance from the rest of hia race, but suppose his death to have 
occurred while en route to the place of imprisonmept. On a clear day, however, they are in 
sight of each other, being about twenty and a half gec^yaphical miles apart. This mausoleum 
must now have existed upwards of ten centuries, as the family reached ^mara about a. h. 214. 
For notices of this ftmily, see D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. 

A sketch of this tomb, presented by my friend Mr. John Taylor, will give a good idea of the 
edifice. It accompanies the paper. See Appendix O, for the bearings taken from Syed 
Mahomed, wliidi position is itself determined trigonometrically with reference to the plaoei 
lituated north of it as far as Dbur, by my survey of last year. 

* The road-book kept exhibita the exact times from plm to place, at also the bearings taken 
and eourses made in. the intervals of times. l%ese are not shown in the namtive, aa they tend 
10 confuse, and at all times interfisre considerably with the reading. The prindp^ points sie 
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the Tigris severed it in two abont a mile and a half from this spot, ite 
eootinuity being fonnd on the opposite side of the river, directly derived 
from the Katol a1 Kesrawi, and is positive evidence that the‘ooaolr|r 
now on the west of the Tigris, as far as the modern Dijeil, was cultivat¬ 
ed in its fullest extent by means of the royal conduit of the above name, 
which, indeed, contrary to my former opinion, must have received into 
its bed the greatest portion of the Tigris itself, otherwise the Katul and 
Nahrwan combined could never have supplied so many large veins, 
and, at the same time, have maintained their own character as artiBciai 
fluviaiits, of depth and rapidity, through a country 250 miles in extent. 
The breadth and extent of these derivatives alone are very surprising, 
and now impress me with a much greater idea than I formerly had of 
the magnificent works designed by the earlier monarchs of Persia, so as 
to reap the fullest benefits from the rich soil of the province. 

Being now enabled to determine my positions from time to time, in 
consequence of having known points in view ascertained trigonometri¬ 
cally in a former yqar, I was in a measure independent of astronomical 
observations, and therefore left the chronometer, which I bad hitherto 
carried, on board the vessel. Mounting shortly after noon, we resumed 
our examinations of the country in a direction of south-west, and in an 
hour and ten minutes, having kept the windings of the Shatayt bed on 
our left, we reached a tumulus similar in all respects to Tel Hyr, and, 
like it, evidently the remains of a fortress that had been surrounded by 
a town of some extent. The plain in its neighbourhood is strewed 
with brick and pottery in every direction, and the line of an ancient 
canal, just visible in the soil, shows that It was supplied with water from 
a duct of the great Katul, although the large dry bed of the Tigris, as it 
ran centuries ago, flowed close to its walls, a curve of it indeed wind¬ 
ing half round the base of the mound. The ancient bed is here very 
well developed, being fully as broad as the channel of the present 
river, its windings exhibiting all the characteristics of a first class 
fluviant, so that it cannot be mistaken for the course of a minor stream. 
Tel Aabr, as this ruin is now called, doubtless marks it as the position 

noted in tbe Appendix, with detail of the observation! made at them. The filling in, therefore, 
U only sbown on the map to prevent prolixity on a subject which is always mme or leu tedi¬ 
ous; in fiict, terseneu in tbe geographical description of a country that buieen so many 
changes, each partially marked on the map of nature, is almost impossible, upecially when 
such litfle incident is met with to relieve fixe monotony of wandering from day to day over a 
wHdemeu of ruina, alternately varied only by arid and deaerted plmna. The amount of deaola- 
flim, indeed, ia the tingle cQuroe of intereat, and, to a refleetiag mind, ia in itself a trearaiy of 
hiitory, which, tboogb bard to decipher from the feeble light with which it ia aurrounded, yet 
oalla for more than a passing remark of its superficial character, which generally offere to much 
eameneu as to weary the mind thU attempts the description, in the ume way that tlm eye 
palls iqMm the monotmiy of the view^ 

See Appendix P for the be a r i ngs at these diverging eansls. 
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of a ferry or a bridge in olden times.* It is certainly aooienti and has 
the remains of a well in the centre, for use in the event of siege. On 
approaching the mound wc rode forward at a smart canter, showing our* 
selves suddenly on the summit, to the great dismay of the inmates of a 
camp of Majummah Arabs that was pitched at a little distance on the 
other side. The women and children at once made olf, leaving their 
tents and all they possessed to our mercy, if we had been intent on 
plunder. We had, as usual, been mistaken for a hostile party from our 
abrupt appearance on the mound, and it took some time to convince 
the runaways of their error, so as to get them to return. The men were 
mostly absent, or so much alarm would not have been shown.f 

Wc now descended into the ancient bed of the river and crossed to 
its west bank, which is of more elevation than the other, the country 
hero bearing a diHerent aspect altogether from what it has on the east¬ 
ern side of the course of the old stream, where the plain is a soft friable 
alluvium, instead of a hard pebbly surface such as is now seen. It is 
evident this natural dip in the land had originally been the barrier of 
the Tigris to the west, perhaps from the earliest times, it being conduct¬ 
ed into the low country this way, on the same general course as it is 
observed at the present time to run in, north of Samara and Tekrit. 
From the windings of its bed in this part it is easily inferred that 
the stream had in a measurejssued from the confined gorge of its own 
making, that had restrained its impetuosity in the more elevated 
end rocky regions, and the curves all tending to the east show the 
line of least resistance to have been in that direction. This weak¬ 
ness in my opinion ultimately led to the great irruption the river has 
made to the eastward, perhaps from a shoulder of the rooky snper* 
stratum in the neighbourhood of Q.ade8iyeh having suddenly given way 
under the pressure of so large a body of water constantly impinging 
upon it, from the firm and more elevated cliffs of a hard sandstone 
region which opposes itself as a barrier to the west. Along these the 
Dijeil canal has been excavated, its banks being at times within a few 
yards of the ancient bed of the Tigris, and at others not half d mile - 
distant; while below, in the neighbourhood of Sameyoheh and Akbara^ 
it would appear that the waters of the canal, having attained the level 
of the plains, were actoally led into its channel. / 

Continuing along the bank of the old bed of the Tigris, n^. welt ^ 
marked either by cultivation or by the growth of an ind^notis 
brushwood, we reached the mounds of another fallen city, equally ex,- 
tensive with Akbara, and exhibiting the same masses of prostrated 
buildings, covered with slag, pottery, corroded coins and scoriee, as are 

♦ Aftbr, ^**efor^’*or“plsceofcroMiiig.‘* 

t The beariogs at thia spot n ill be found in Appendix under the latter Q. 
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observable at.that place. It oooupies'the space contained between the 
old channel of the Tigris and the modern Dijeil. A few years ago a 
lofty minaret stood in the deserteti city-, which is named Harbeh by the 
modern Arabs; its pedestal is now all that remains to confirm its 
Mahomedan origin. 1 am of opiniooi however, that the foundations 
of this town are of greater antiquity than this era, not only from the 
images of animals formed in terra.cotta which are found broken among 
the mounds, but from the appearance of an extensive platform of anti* 
quated brick, which is seen a few yards to the west of a venerable tomb* 
known as 8yed Sat^di, situated on a double mound formed by a qua¬ 
drangle within a circular ramp, that in itself resembles a ruin of an 
earlier date. The lines of very old canals loo arc seen, which passed 
over the site when they derived their water from tho Tigris as it flowed 
contiguous to the towu. During the Khalifate, however, tho Dijeil sup¬ 
plied its wants in this respect, and it is not unlikely indeed, as I have 
said before,f that to this and the other cities bereaved of the river by 
the great change, the Dijeil owed its existence as a canal. The bead of 
it leaves the Tigris in the neighbourhood of un ancient town called 
Istablai, or <Mhe stables,” named thus, 1 believe, in modern days from 
the regularity of its streets, which are disposed as a chessboard, in 
Arab opinion more resembling the stables in which horses are kept, 
Here the depth to which it was excavated, seen particularly at the 
ancient mouth opposite to Qadesiyeli, compared with the low banks 
not twelve miles lower down at Harbcli, is convincing proof of tho 
great inclination the country takes in its change from the tertiary tracts 
to alluvium. 

I can glean but little of the early history of the Dijeil canal at pre¬ 
sent. The Arab geographers^ that I have by me, Abulfeda and Ibu 
Hokal, just name it; the former, as a canal abounding in towns 
and villages; the other, among a catalogue of places on the Tigris, 
without any information beyond the general concise expressions 
that 1 have copied in the last line of page 237 and the first line of 
page 238. Its character, however, as a canal so late as a. u. 629, 

* The seeompsoymg sketch of my companion Mr. Taylor represents this building, only 
different from other minor Mahomedan tombs, in having the grave within diagonal to the 
square of the walla enelosiog it. The sqpulchre. as usual, points to the Keblah, in a direction 
of south-west, while the woUi of the tomb run in a line with the cardinal points. My ignorant 
guide can give me no information as to the history of the occupant. Syed Saadi, nor can I 
learn the reason for the fantastic position of his resting-place. The bearings here are notified 
in Appendix under R. The original of the two homed human beads in terra cotta, represented 
amimg the devices accompanying the paper, was obtained on tliia spot, 
t See notice of Akbara, pp. 236 and 237. 

t At the present time, so impoverished is Baghdad, in learning and in every other respect, 
it is impossible to proeure information on geographical subjects; nor, indeed, do ^he old works 
exist, though it was once the addemy of the east., 
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or in A. D. 1213) can be read at Harbeh in the preeenl day. At that 
time it rolled onwards in a magniBcont stream fifty yards in breadth 
and of a proportionate depth, but wontd appear to have been withoat 
any permarfant bridge until the enlightened Kbalif Mastaosir Billah* 
erected the work which the accompanying sketchf represents. As a 
specimen of the architecture in vogue during the decline of the Khalifats, 
it is most interesting, for of the few existing vestiges of these powerful 
princes there is not one half so perfect or more elaborate in finish. It is 
built on Saracenic arches, having throe minor arched sluices, or ways, 
intermediate with them; the whole structure being composed of fine 
kiln>burnt bricks of a large size, and great neatness in fitting. A paved 
way, now in excellent repair, of 190 feet in length, 43 feet Cinches 
broad, protected by solid parapets 8 feet high, led directly from the town 
of Harbeh into the open country of Mesopotamia to the west. Be¬ 
tween these parapets and the apices of the arches on either side of the 
bridge, occupying its whole extent, is an elegant Arabic inscription in 
relief, composed of separate letters of brick neatly let into a frieze-work 
tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of great taste and beauty. 

That on the south-east face of the fabric commences with the usual 
invocation to the Supreme Being, and goes on, after reciting precepts 
from the Koran contained in four verses extracted from the Surat al 

* Mutansir BilUh was the thirty-sixth Khalif of the Abbassia family, and succeeded hit 
father Tahir, beiog proclaimed sovereign in the year 633 a. h. Uc was celebrated for his 
great clemency and liberality. To him also authors ascribe the erection of the magnificent 
college whose ruin still remains (remarkable for beauty of construction) in Baghdad, and which 
bears his name i he is said to have erected many edifices of this kind, and the patronage he 
extendeil to learning and science in general was universal. The wealth of Baghdad in his day 
was immense, and in addition to the enormous revenues there were treasuries heaped with gold 
and silver, that had been accumulated by his ancestors. He thought only of expending them 
for the public benefit in the improvement of thg country. In the latter years of his Khalifste 
the storm that had been brewing to the east and norCh-eut, under the Moguls end Tartan, 
bunt upon the -provinces of the Khalif, but his capital was yet too powerful to be attacked by 
the iH-^sciplined hordes of the north. Sixteen yean after his death, however, advantage was 
taken of the supineness and apathy of his son Mostassem Billah, then Khalif, to invest the city 
itself, and, after some time, Halaku, aided by treachery from within the walls, made himself 
master of Baghdad and of the penon of the unfortunate Khalif; this was in the year 656 a. h. 
The treatment the sovereign pontiff of the Mussulmen received on his capture may well excite 
commisention, though his conduct in some measure deserved it. Halaku caused him, that bad 
aeldom been seeu by his subjects (so great was his pride that he wore a veil on passing through 
the streets, to prevent profimation as he deemed it by the gaze of the multitude), to be sewn op 
in thick felt, to which ropes were attached, for the purpose of dra^ng the unfortunate 
monarch through the streets of the city. He thus met a lingering death, and with him ended 
the Khalifiste and the royal dynasty of the Abbasain, which had lasted, without intermisuon, a 
Vperiod of 62i years, in thirty-seven direct successions. See Biblioth. Orient, of D*Berbe]ot, 
under various heads. 

t I am indebted to'the poor of Hr. ColUngwood of the Indian Navy for the aeeiirato draw¬ 
ing of the bridge of Harbeh. 
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Hsditb, Somt a 1 Amraa, Sartt 88 dubhkn, and the Sarat at Kehofi to 
say that'^Mbe bridge is ooBsacrated as a pioas work to God (agreeably- 
to the sacred words, < the reward for good works will not be forgotten 
hi those seeking for the paradise of Perdusi, the prepared residence 
for righteous believers'), by our lord and master the Imam Amir el 
Moslemin, commander of the faithful, the heir to the prophets, and 
Marsilin (apostles),' the vicar (on earth) of the Creator of the universe, 
—the guide to manifest the true path of righteousness." The Arabic 
original is as under 
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The legend on the north-west face is commemorative of the name, 
titles, and genealogy of the Khalif Mastansir Billah,and, like most royal 
deeds, savours much of self-adulation and pomp, at a time too when 
the faded glory of the Khalifate was on the eve of setting for ever. It 
contrasts' strongly with the concise forms in use among the early suc¬ 
cessors of Mahomed, who used generally the simple but impressive dis¬ 
tinction of Khalif only, with the addition, at times, of Commander of 
the faithful," as descriptive of their power.* The lapse of six centuries, 
however, as in other barbarous slates, had worked a great change In the 
primitive habits of the race. Humility and great abstemiousness, the 
characteristic virtues of the early Arab reformers, bad been lost in 
the pride of conquest and possession, to be succeeded by arrogance, 

* Ibe tddrett the letter eent by the celebrated Harun ar Raehid to the Ronaa enpetor 
ie a epeeiiBen of the laeoaie and contemptiieoa etyle of the earfy Uahomedaa aofer^aa. It 
ran thus,Fima the KkeltfHaran hr RaahidtoNieephmvt the Romeo dog.**—Ott^iWlvi. 
ch^^. 

3$h 
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lozmy, and a priaoely display that fubseqaantly lad tatbair mpartbrow 
and degradation. The following ie the legend on the north-waet face 
of the bridge 
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This is a somewhat free translation of the above :*^*^He whom the 
Supreme Being has chosen as the powerful protector of the religion, to 
whom obedience is enjoined both in those present and in those at a dis* 
tanoe,* because of his eminent virtues and the restraints he placed upon 
evil men, Abu Jafr al Mansur al Mastansir Billah, Amir al Mumenin 
(commander of the faithful), may Qod establish him in his place, and 
confirm him in the seat that he has inherited, elevate him through good 
deeds to the highest sphere, causing, by his enlightened justice, a ray to 
dawn upon all men, so that through his direction a clear path of truth 
may be evident to all creation; (son of) the equitable and pure Amir 
Abl Nasr Mahomed al Tahir, by the direction of God; (son of) the 
sanctified, pure, pious, and sincere Imam, Abi al Abbas al Nasr-l’din 
Allah, son of the devout and righteous Imam, Abi al Hassan al Mat* 
taki;'diy the grace of God, lord of the true believers and the successor 
of the faithful guides in the path of religion, who acted righteously and 
with justice. The blessings and the peace of God be upon them. Per¬ 
formed la the year six hundred and twenty-nine. The blessing of God 
be upon our spiritnal prince and prophet, JHaboroed, and upon his 
lllasMons descenduts." . 

* thN k is4tet ^ diftHsrt hi and the tribes of tbs Bssert. who admowledp tbe 

MehoBMdsB npreiMey. 
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W« that Utirn tha^ tha .brldgft of Harbah is now six btu^red and 
thirty*sevea years old^ DOtwitbstandio^ .the attempts to raioir U by the 
Arabs, which have failed of accomplishment. A moderate aaot, Would 
render it again effective, but, unless the canal were re*opene.d it would 
be a useless expenditure. As it is, it is the only high road across the 
Dijeil, and, at the present time, wiil admit the passage of twelve horse¬ 
men abreast, n part of one arch only having been destroyed in attempts 
to out off the communication with the Desert portion of Mesopotamia, 
so as to prevent the Bedouins of the Anizaand Shammar tribes making 
their forays within the country protected by the stream. These irrup¬ 
tions, however, they now seldom try, unless in very large force, for of 
late the bridge lias proved a treacherous path to them, owing to llie 
tribes within, when the cry is raised of invasion, running to the bridge, 
so as to cut od the retreat, which can be easily done, armed as they nre 
with firc-arm<<, and having the dry cuts to entrench themselves in under 
the arches of the bridge, where the Bcdmiin.horsemen cannot act with 
sword and lance, the only weapons in general use amongst them. The 
stream of the Dijcii, at present but three yards broad in its widest part, 
occupies but a very small portion of one of the arches of the bridge, its 
ehannol being cut in the bed of the ancient canal. Its attenuated and 
wire-drawn appearance, compared with the original conduit, is, in fact, 
a Qtting emblem of the deterioratioi^ the fruitful country has undergone ; 
the gradual decay of which is portrayed, step by step, in the dry cUan- 
ncls now existing in the original excavation, marking so many periods 
of its decline from the invasion of Ilalaku, when the power of the Kha^ 
lifs was crushed,* to the moment in which we are writing. 

* The Dijcii wa5 the wiu* of ronilirt between troops of the Khalif and the invading hordes 
under Ilutaku, a chosen body of whom was despatehed to make a divemon on Baghdad, by 
the Desert route, through Mesoiiotamia. 1'hcy were encountered by a detached force df ten 
thousand men, nlioin Mostimsem Bdlah bad sent to intercept them under two of his favourite 
generals, in all likelihood on the Desert side of this bridge of llarbeh, {lerhajis, as now, the only 
practicable spot for invoding the territory within tlie canal. A terrible battle ensued, but wav 
attended with no favourable results to either side. In the night, however, the Tartars succeeded 
in cutting the dikes of a canal aud iu overwhelming the KhsliTs forrea in a sea of water. 
Victory was thus made easy to the Tartars, who now overspread the country on the west side 
of the Tigris, while Holaku himself, with the main body of the army, ajipeared before the gates 
of Baghdad on the eastern side (D’Herbelot*s Biblioth. Orient.). The Icam^ au^r has, 
however, inadvertently I believe, confounded the Euphrates with the Tigris iu his of this 
eDg^aeiit, for he infers the canal, whose embankments were destroyed, was a oui from the 
Euphratea. It is manifestly hi error, and the canal alluded to, if not the OijeU iMif, I qottaider 
to be BO oihtft tkan the great Iibaki conduit, the most northem and i^linfexn of all thp dlfalfi 
that left die fright b^nk of the Tigris, and consec^ueDtly tbn %st obstacle in the 
invading army oofeing afong that side of the river from the utfrtb. The error is by atf "w y ni 
an nneommon one. We find the Euphrates eonfoonded with the llgrb by the adcwl^lwh^ 
pbera,. end. indeed, the i 9 esgi|t,g 9 :p|>tnfes qf ^ hepks of the a^reua in t^ par^ ntfuJfre i^etlfly 
term^tbe river id Fiat, or Eophrafes, than AI Dylefa, ^ proper iniea^.«fiipollgrig9<ef the 
37b 
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Oar bivoaao ia the bed of the Dijeil at Harbeh was a delightful one, 
and, as an examination of the bridge would oepnpy antil noon of the 
neit day, we pitched the tent on a grass plat that conveniently offered 
itself alongside the running water in the canal. After the evening 
meal had been done justice to, a council was held on the route to be 
taken to-morrow, whether we should advance at once over the bridge 
boldly into the Desert in search of the Median Wall, by pursuing a 
course that should cross its line, if, as represented, it should extend 
across Mesopotamia to the banks of the Euphrates, or pursue our 
journey onwards within the canal, in comparative security from the 
Bedonin tribes, to the camps of the Majumrnah beyond, and there 
address a letter to a Deltim chief, who, w’c knew, was encamped opposite 
to Samara, requesting an c^.ort from the tribe to conduct us to the 
Euphrates, as 1 had determined on tracing the wall to its termination 
wherever it should be. The difficulty opposed to the latter plan, after 
leaving the bridge, was crossing the Dijeil itself, which has deep and 
abrupt banks in the higher country, and quite impassable, unless the 
Majummah would construct a temporary way across the gorge the 
stream Is confined in. Danger of being met by Arab parties was the 
objection to the former plan, which, however, had been the inode settled 
as the one to be adopted some days beforehand, but, as the solitude 
beyond the bridge now stared us in life face, the spirits of,the party 
sank, and our guides openly expressed their fears of treading on the 
soil where the enemy of their species, having his ** hand against every 
man,’* is the only acknowledged inhabitant. Though the skins were filled 
for the journey, it was idle attempting to overrule their objections, and 
We accordingly, on the following day (March 26th), pursued the route 
along the old bed of the Tigris, which is now abounding in cnltivation 
to the north-westward. A mile beyond Harbeh the Nahr Beled, the 
irrigant leading to the village of the name, leaves the Dijeil, and, cross¬ 
ing the old valley of the Tigris, where it is pleotifnlly distributed, it 
condnets to the gardens of Beled, where it is finally expended. On the 
ridge forming the west boundary of the bed of the old Tigris, several 
ancient canals are seen, which originally^ derived their waters from the 

Ttgrif. Whtt I conceive to be the origin of tbii error will be found s few psges further on. 

Dgdlt ie the Arebie diminutive of Dijleh. 

preeeDt name Herbeh may have reference to the conflict, for eigniflea "battle” 
in Anbia sad any event of tbit nature of lets import than the chan^ of dynaity happen¬ 

ed |ntbl*wws, Ueufflment cause with the Arabt for the adoption of anew and coouneoMmtive 
acaMndatore. The name, at known at, present, I have not been able to And in any geogra- 

work, bpt am inclined to identify the spot as the position of A1 Khatireti of ^ Kkab 
al AVilun, bom fta' being the site of the largest town between A1 Alth and ikbe^ wboee. 
p^^wsaire known, s^d indisputable. Sea ctttpdme of towns on s 

work, mentioiM^ in note page 23d, andnm to dm map ^ nelndvi dtn e ^t i 

Appendix, under the letter S, ebows the bearings idwerved at Haibeb. * 
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river. . Lower down they are oat through by the more recent but 
their continnitlee are dimingoitbable beyond in the open eonntry be* 
tween it and the line of the ancient lihaki. Qppoeiie to thcBO oanalir 
00 the left bank of the old course of the Tigris, some moonde are oeeUv. 
probably of great antiquity, surmounted by a rained town. These are 
known as A1 Alth, another of the positions enumerated in the course of 
(he Tigris in the Kitab al Akalim. I did not visit it, as, from a super* 
fioal view, it offers nothing of interest whatever. The same may be 
said of the mounds of Jibbarcb,* the site of other ancient ruins on the 
same side of the old course of the Tigris as the previously-named town. 
These we reached in two hours from the bridge at Harbeh, but not with¬ 
out difficulty from the steep banks of the irrigating cuts from the Dijeil, 
which we were compelled to ford, owing to their having no bridges 
across them. Our camels, indeed, frequently fell in their attempts to 
climb then), and, without being held up by the men, would never have 
kept their footing. Half way between the ruins of Al Alth and the mounds 
of Jibbareb, a considerable canal leaves the Dijeil. It bears the name 
of Mastaosir, and is said to be the work of the same Khalif that erected 
the bridge at Harbeh. A little to the north-west of it, the Al Alth, an¬ 
other branch of the Dijeil, that formerly led to the moundeof the name, 
is passed, but since the desertion of the place the duct has ceased to 
be in operation. The courses .«of the Maslansir and Alth canals are 
convincing proof of the old channel of the Tigris having been dry when 
they were excavated, for they lead directly across it. 

On approaching Jibbareh, the sons of the Majummah Sheikh came 
out on horseback to welcome us to the camp pitched in the bed of the 
Tigris; and, to our surprise, we find their father, the individual to whom 
the Zabit of Sumeycheh addressed the letter we have, is in prison in the 
village of Beled for a debt incurred by his having stood security for a 
family that subsequeutly fled. Luckily, however,as Englishmen, we are 
not unknown to the tribe, and keeping the Zabit’s letter, which in the 
present state of alfairs might have rendered fthem less civil, concealed, 
we encamp in their immediate vicinity, and are soon involved in consi¬ 
dering cproplaiuis of oppression which are put to us to solve, and with 
which we have as much concern as that unknown but neutral function¬ 
ary familiarly denominated *Mhe man in the moon.*’ Not to listen, 
however, to our hosts, as in more polite circles where the infllotion is 
equally bad, would be rude and discourteous, and we therefore glean 


* At this plsce, Jibbereh, the ancleDt bed of the Tigris, and the ourgia of the present co oi ee of 
tbs itTfiiiii. in high tetsons, ere blended in one great flat with ridges of sbingle traveniag it 
in many parts. The stream now occupies the east portion of this, haring in HspeogM 
Nvei^ an arm (south of tbeAl Kaim branch) of the great Katul eanal, whieh igaia'il'i^ 
sttflM slittteWthecsitor luxkm KhtalC^i. TIm besringt here are in tbs 
undwt. 
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from the sons that the father is the same Abmed-ath>Thafair* who was 
so crnclJy shot and deprived of both his eyes by some irregular troops 
of All Pacha, twenty years since; in fact, the same person so feelingly 
mentioned by the late Dr. Ross (Journal Geographical Society) in Iiia 
journey to A1 Hadhr. Like ourselves, these worthies had sought the 
hospitality of the tribe for the night, but, after being entertained, had 
treated the women of the family with indignity, which was naturally 
enough resented by the chief. This interference so incensed a brutal 
soldier, that he fired his gun into the temple of Ahmed-ath>Thahir, and 
from that day the venerable old Sheik has not seen the light of the 
sun,’’ as his children expressed it. He is now, t am lold, nearly eighty 
years of age, and, though blinded by the licentious fury of a Turk, the 
Turkish agent has no consideration for his peculiar sutferings, his dark¬ 
ened state and the decrepitude of years, but, for a sum equivalent to 
£2 10s. of English money, has incarcerated him in the dungeons of 
Bcled. Wc lent a ready ear to the sad tale, and have promised to write 
to the Zabit in his behalf, having in fact good grounds for a friendly in¬ 
terference from the Zabit’s recommendation of us by letter to a man whom 
wc find in the custody of his agent, and therefore incapable of attending 
to his wishes. A despatch was accordingly sent to Sumeycheh, with a 
request that the blind Sheikh might be freed from his bondage, the 
messenger being at the same time chargisd to pay the sum he is detain¬ 
ed for, if his release could not be eifcctcd otherwise. In a few days we 
had the satisfaction of sending the order directing his emancipation from 
prison, received with a note full of unmeaning complaints and apologies, 
but not a hint on the subject of the debt; wc found, however, that our 
surmises on this head had not been far wrong, for the person sent to 
release the unfortunate Sheikh was desired to acquaint the agent of the 
tender that had been made, with full authority fur him to accept, but 
not to demand, the uttermost farthing, in return for the liberty that had 
been accorded. The hin^t to this effect on the part of the agent, with a 
show of extolling his master’s liberality, was actually intended as an 
indirect plan of securing payment, which was accordingly made ; and it 
now remains a question whether the is shown on the profit or loss 
side on the State accounts, for with the latitude granted and a know¬ 
ledge of the character of these worthies, the Vakeel is doubtless enjoying 
what is looked upon by all understrappers as a godsend, in other terms, 
an opening *giveB whereby they can enrich themselves at the expense 
of bolls parties, and, in this respect, so universal is the custom that but 
litllli^sfrknie is felt at such a proceeding. It is in fact another link of 

f ^hatchkin of corruption which surrounds all sibcial relations, whe- 
pf State or.otberwise, in this couatry, apd ia passiv^y fabmi^te^ to 
by the maslera, for servants, as I have mentioned beforO) have either uo 
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Nilarj at ^ or it is so smaUi that this has become a sanbiioned system 
of reimbnnement daring a term of servioa.* 

The Majanunah were in raptures at the interest we took in the re* 
lease of the old Sheikh, attributing our motives to a personal rega^for 
the tribe, which, of course, we did not deny, though we had more self- 
ish reasons for conciliating ihcir favour, irrespective of the sympathy the 
treatment of the blind patriarch called forth. In fact the Dijeil was to 
be crossed on the morrow, and without their aid wc conld not effect it. 
After the messenger bad been despatched, and the circulation of the 
coffee had tended to dispel the remembrance of their wrongs, wc in¬ 
quired after the Chali, as the ridge which has hitherto been identified 
with the Median Wall of Xenophon is called. We are informed that 
it is close on the other side of the Dijeil, and all parties agree in saying 
that runs to the Euphrates across the Jezireh,” or Mesopotamia. 
Here then, one would think, was evidence sufficiently conclusive, and, 
accordingly, a letter was despatched to Sheikh Hassan, a Dellim chief, 
for an escort to accompany us along its course. This tribe is encamped 
opposite Samara, having come from the banks of the Euphrates, which 
they usually do in the spring, for the sake of the rich pastures that in 
this season spontaneously shoot up on the high grounds here bordering 
the Tigris to the west. After much croBs^qiiestioning it was, however, 
elicited that but few of the Majummah had been at its termination, 
owing to their never venturing, for fear of plunder, beyond a certain 
distance of the protecting Dijeil, and in a little time, by persevering in 
our queries, we found that but one old man had traced it on a hunting 
excursion after antelope, as ho said, to a distance of four hours from 
the spot we are in. As an answer could not be received from the Del¬ 
lim until the evening of the next day, we determined on making a 
partial examination in the mean time. The tribe readily agreed to 
construct a bridge of wattles and earth across the Dijeil, and a couple 
of the Sheikh’s sons volunteered to accompany us on our exaniioatioo, 

* The lystcm hu doubtlesi prevailed, more or lesa, from the earlieat agea. The Scri])turea 
indeed are not wanting in like inatancea of mal-appropriation, and the punishment of Gehari 
for a similar deoeption on Naaman the leper is fhmlliar to every one. Elisha, however, was a 
more acmpuloua master than the modern Turk, whose hands are red witii deeds such as 
Gehasi*a; and it is a coosciouinesa of this defect in himself that allows the masttf to oonnive 
at the acts of the servants throughout the east. Complaints made On this head answer no good 
purpose, for the judge, like the arbitrator in the fable, appropriates the **oyM*’ to himself 
by way of settling the dispate. I was once condemning the laxi^ of the law in this respect in 
an assembly of theae people, when one of the knowing ones retorted by ergoing dwt the sp^ 
with wbitdi deeisiona were arrived at in the east did away widi the anxiety end expenee atteiul- 
ing law pvoeee£nga in ign ginji, where, in the end, both paitiea were frequmitly mined ^ the 
intenoinable delay on a mattf that had originally been of but little value, if poeieMtyd by 
neither pmty; this was'a iiqj6inder I litfie mrpwted, and, I confess, took me bbadf 
few in many eases it was hot tow true. 
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Iboogh the old fellow etoatly refused at any price to be oAbe party, 
saying that he was too inactive to venture now on the Bedonin hauote, 
though he bad laughed at their beards pretty well in by«gone times. 

March 27f/i.-*Leaving the dromedaries and instruments with the 
more inactive animals, servants, and tent, to proceed to the bridge at 
Harbeh, where I proposed returning by the desert route in the evening, 
we mounted, though personally suffering much pain, having incau* 
tiously reclined on a penknife which was placed open upon the carpet, 
and thus received the entire blade into the sinews under the knee-joint. 
Recrossing the Allh and Mastansir canals, we skirted them to their 
junction with the Bijeil; the spot from which they emanate being ex¬ 
ceedingly high and affording a good view around.* To the west there 
is no sign of habitation nor a^fiving being to be seen ; but the works of 
man lay extended as far as the eye can embrace. The line of mounds 
running perfectly straight in a direction of 206° is pointed out as the 
Chali Batikh, and is the ridge that has hitherto been considered by 
modern geographers as the Median Wall ; but its materials in no way 
answer to those of Xenophon’s description in the Anabasis, being nothing 
more than a ramp or high dike composed of a hard pebbly soil thrown 
up on one side (the south only) from the excavated trench at its base. 
Its north-east end was originally connected with the great mound on 
which the tomb stands, mentioned in the note below, but the Izhaki 
canal, in a later age, has severed the dike from the great ruin, in its 
course to the south-eastward. 

The Izhaki itself, of the ample dimensions of other ancient arteries, 
runs parallel in this part with the modern Dijeil just above the connec¬ 
tion of the rampart and canal ; but, while the Dijeil is led in a curve 
to the east of the ruin, the Izhaki, as straight as an arrow, here passes 
it to the west, and traverses the country in a direction of 163°. The 

* The Dijeil canni here takes a small curve to the east, sweeping round a high mound of 
earth, which, 1 have little doubt, marks the site of some posidon of antiquity. Ou it now 
stands a Mabomedan tomb named Khathr Elyas, one of the many of this name that have 
resting-places noted in the country. I have little hesitation in pronouncing this quadrangular 
mound as connected, perh^ in remote antiquity, in some way with the mounds of Jihhareh 
exactly facing it on the opposite side of the old bed. of the Tigris.^ 

Refer to Appendix under U, for the bearings taken on these elevated mounds, which anciently 
wen washed by the Tigris when it flowed in its old bed at their bate. I shall ague allude to 
this spot in eonsiderittg the position of the great dam acrou the Tigris. 

me present name, Chali Batikh, is, in my opinion, a Camiptioo fbr Chali Batibb. The 
flrst wori 1 am unable to give a derivation of, unUsa the rao^Mrt and ditch resemble the Persian 

Wof hdlow way made use of by weavers for placing their feet against when at work. It 
is ImaiBy a Persian word. The latter term, Batikh, with the ignorant has doubtless 
the less kapwn hut exprenve word^tk> a name generalty^iti amongAnbian 
fbr ihaahy an^ipav^ txaeU of groim^ vdiere wateta oon^fr^lugher faada and. 
^Iwilflaee strictly qpplioihte, as will be teen when describaig it. 
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mUgaittenti^of a large town are alto seen in reotangnlar lines of white 
monnde, noSir raised only a little above the level of the eonntry, imme¬ 
diately to tbaright of the Cball. These moands are termed Khayt al 
Abiad* by the present oeonpants of the territory, from their white 
appearance. They embrace an area of considerable extent; one angle 
of the walls just tooching upon the trench of the Chall Batikh. The 
appearance altogether points to the locality as being formerly a very 
populous one. Our party, as far as our knowledge extends, agree on 
its antiquity, referring the works to the days of Nimrud, and, in the 
desire to convey Information suggested partly by their own ideas, partly, 
perhaps, by erroneous and simple traditions not worth recording, pro¬ 
claim, in addition to a surprising ignorance, an absence of all interest 
in anything relating to the history or the common geography of the 
neighbourhood. As we scanned the country around, we heard them 
even confounding the great rivers themselves by calling the stream flow¬ 
ing at their feet by the name of Al Prat, the distinctive title of tho 
Euphrates; nor afterwards, when corrected on the snbject, would they 
refer to it as the Dijieh or the Tigris, habit having confirmed them in 
the use of the term Al Frat, though, when argued with, they readily 
enough acknowledge their error. The source of this confusion is, 
however, easily seen, and is attributable to the annual vist of the DclHm 
and other tribes, whose territory is on the Euphrates, bringing with 
them to the banks of the Tigris the cherished name of thd stream 
that has flowed past their homes from childhood, and which feeling in 
the Arab, in his utter contempt for usages other than his own, cannot 
be eradicated. This great love of a familiar nomenclalnref in the 
Arab is, indeed, one of the obstacles that the comparative geographer 
has to overcome in his path to truth. A patient investigation may elicit 
a great deal at times, but generally the changes and migrations of 
tribes have been so frequent and rapid in their succession, that the 
labyrinth before the inquirer cannot be pursued owing to a disconnec¬ 
tion at the outset, the effect of ignorance and a perfect disregard of such 
matters in the minds of a purely nomade people. 

A precarious bridge, that formed a catenary curve as the unmounted 
horses were run across it, was at last constructed, and the party stood 

* Khsyt Ahitd, " white linei.*' 

t This prooeneM to substitute patriotic and familiar names for the estehUsbed appellatjons 
in vogue hi a country existed from the earheit times, and the sjratem of traasphuptuig the hnm en 
race from the conquered provinpes to foreign and remote districts tended, further tq eber |be 
phreseoU^ of proper names. Indeed, it is only since geognqihy has beeqme e tnnmg, that 
tbeintegri^ofoomeiidstuieliasbeen preserved in itofuUort sense, and even now ia 
oottndbnUe diatmrtion from ^e inattention of eompoeitors end from bed 
starndbl eferypr ec a h tkmia tdem to pnvSnt by prindftg the piopcriisnee^^^^^' 
scripts and by accentuating the vewels so as to convey the proper pwmanciatien. 


p f* 
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on the other side of the Dijell. There waa evidently mnch reluctance 
to proceed, but goin^ ahead, the rest soon followed into the solitude. 
It was, however, remarked that, instead of the song and laughter, the 
usual accompaniments of the march along the safer tracts, a dead silence 
prevailed, while every one kept alert in the saddle, with a stretched 
neck and a straining eye to catch the slightest object in the distant 
horizon. Not a pipe was lighted for some time until confidence had 
succeeded to the alarm at first felt, the march being conducted parallel 
to, and under the lee of, the mounds of the Chall Batikh, so as. to pre¬ 
vent observation from the higher lands to the north. In this way we 
sped along in silence and at a quick pace, every now and then ^a keen 
old negro of the party, well used to these wilds, just ascendjng high 
enough on the ridge for his eyes to scan the prospect beyond. In a 
quarter of an hour from the Izhaki we reached the angle formed by the 
walls* called the Khayt al A.biad. This touches the outer edge of the 
ditch on the north side of the Chali ridge, and without doubt enclosed, 
at a very early period, a large town. Nothing but the lines of its walls 
marked in the soil remain; but these, worn down as they arc, attest to 
its great age.. Leaving this we maintained the same coarse of 206**, the 
ridge, hitherto deemed the Median Wall, bearing throughout the same 
aspect and character as at first, and from the uneasiness felt by the 
party it was thought, at one time, that the reports of its extending to the 
Euphrates were well founded. Determined, however, to persevere at 
all risks for three hours before turning back, we continued onwards, and 
in fifty minutes from the Khayt al Abiad the true character of the work 
was at once seen, by an opening in the ridgef or dike corresponding to 
a broad and shallow valley, that, rising at the base of the undulations of 
the higher country to the north, traverses Mesopotamia in the direction 
of the low grounds to the south-east. The ravines in the undulations 
above are all seen to lead into the head of this valley, which, cut off from 
the lower portion by the Chali Batikh,| forms a basin-like reservoir, 
that, when the rampart was perfect, must have resembled a vast lake at 
a time when the copious winter rains coming from the uplands contri¬ 
buted to its supply. In addition to the valley we have mentioned it 
would appear, from a canal on cither side of the opening in the dike, that 
any great body of water in the reservoir-could be diverted on to the 
more elevated tracts adjoining, for a more extensive irrigation, while, 

* The east wall appears to have extended as far as the Ishaki in a line of 34(r’,'«hile the 
touthjlll^ ran in a direction of 239°. 

V. 

^ It is known alao aa the Sidd Kimrud, “ dike of Nimrod**; the other, however, is the more 
term, diS'lsitCT hebg, thongh a very appn^iate title, hot teldMa hen^ The open¬ 
ings h^ gates in all probability fitted to them, fbe roguktiag-Ac supply ef .water when in 
operation. 
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daring seuons of drought or any great pressure on the dams in the 
Tigris, a copious body of water might be led off by the trench of the 
Chall into the heart of the country, to preveift a rupture of the great 
dikes that must'have existed in the neighbourhood for diverting the 
stream into the Katnls, and which dikes, I am inclined to think, extended 
across the Tigris from the north-east end of the Sidd Nirorud to the 
present mounds of Jibbareb on the opposite bank of the old cpnrse of the 
river ; bat I shall recur to this subject again after an examination of a 
spot called Kanatirin the vicinity. 

Leaving the openings, another mile brought ns to the termination of 
(he ridge, or dike, on the other side of the valley, distinctly marked by 
having had a fort at its extremity for its protection ; the walls and bas¬ 
tions at the angles being plainly perceptible on the slight elevation its 
ruin has formed. The whole bears evidence of a great antiquity, 
though the illusion that has hitherto existed of its being identical with 
the Median Wall of Xenophon, or the rampart of Semiramis of Strabo, 
must now be dispelled, for neither iti its construction nor extent will it 
in any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in point 
of fact, a mere dike thrown up to a certain extent only for an express 
purpose, and discontinued when that purpose has been accomplished: 
at the same time, it remains an interesting proof of the great value set by 
the ancients upon water, which appears to have been collected from 
every available source, and as carefully distributed for the attainment of 
a more extended cultivation.* 

* Though A regard for correct geographicftl kIpab has made mo overthrow previous received 
opinions in re&pcct to the locality of the Median Wall, I oonfe^a with regret that, as yet, I am 
unable to aa^ign A new position to that structure, Xenophon's description of its materials 

burned bricks laid in bitumen,’* is too clear to permit a dike of pebbles and earth to be mis¬ 
taken for It, while, at the same time, the information he conveys of its dimenaiona and extent, 
and its “ not being far from 'Babilon,** will scarcely allow ns to doubt its existence at the time 
of Xenophon’s visit, though not a vestige of it may remain at present. 1 am not quite aore, 
however, but that a strict inquiry will reconcile the mass of Akr Kuf, as having formed a {por¬ 
tion of the wall in question, not onl} from its height and character, but in respect to its situa¬ 
tion with the Sakiawiych canal, w])ich latter, with all deference, and a wish to cesene aasient 
Ibotateps from the dust that has obscured them, I am inclined to recognise as the grert trench 
** five fathoms broad and three deep, extending upwards as far as the wall of Media*' (Ana¬ 
basis, book i.) for, following the general course of the Euphrates, but not its windingih ^^uoh 
all armies must do, the itinerary of the marches made at leisure before the fatal battfo e^’Cll- 
naxa shows a distance of thirteen and a half Parasangs performed between the PyUe and tlhe 
trench. Now it will be seen, on reference to our improved maps (Chesney’s), that a place 
called Bukkah, a little to the south-east of the modern Hit, will correspond with the Pylm of 
the Greek author, not only in its character, hut perhsps also in its names tot Bekaa 
as it should be written, I tiiink, has reference to passes lying between almipt riiA and to 
deep nvinea in r^ous varying from tertiary to alluvium such as here eonduet from the hard 

* The valley oaHed Bikea, ftimilng a pass the entire length of Syria between the and 

lH*iUite«I.ri>anoii rugM^ Is aniDstsset ef the epplleatlea of the (era. 
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Thr previous idcntincalion of ihc Median Wall with the Chali Batikh 
however, a natural ^nough error, if grounded on information alone, 
and I confess to having laboured under it myself for the last ten years, 
though on the spot on a previous occasion. The Arab, with a wish to 
please, exclaims ** Mcahwsir” to the question of its length, extending 
his hand at the same time in the direction of its course, and over a level 
desert such as this, not having any determined position to fix his idea 
of extent upon nearer than the Euphrates, terminates it there when 
asked to define the meaning of the phrase ; in the same manner as, in 
speaking of events that have happened but recently, he uses the general 
term Ams, literally meaning “ yesterday.” This has a sliding scale of 
application, extending from last night over the twelvemonth that has 
previously elapsed, and, in this respect, corresponds in ambiguity with 
the Mcsliwar of distance, wlii 4 ’.Ii has any length, from a horse’s walk 
■backwards and forwards to a journey of a week’s duration. From the 
conversation in the Majnmmali camp the erfor would have been con¬ 
tinued, had I not proceeded to the spot; and,indeed, so lax are they in 
speech, that notwithstanding we stood upon the limit of the dike, which 
one and all had called Chali Batikh for the previous twenty-four hours, 

Desort to the athivinl tmets of Uubylonin, nud In this respect may tie nonsiilcred aa the equi¬ 
valent of the lleXii of the historian. Again, ntlowin;' the Para^ang of the (ireeka to be of 
rn.stcrn origin, luul us such, ns in name, to correspond witii the Parsakh in use by the Arab geo- 
grA])hcra, a value of 5,0G.'i Kuglisb yards lias been found as its equivalent from distances noted 
by them and subsequently measured nccurntcly by myself. These give, in must iustauccs, two 
and a half geographical miles exactly to the Parsakb, and will here make a total of thirty-four 
milca; a distance which will be found to agree, as near a$ possible, with the measurement be¬ 
tween the placet recorded os the Pylm and the trench. 

To enter into any further disquisitiim on the Median Wall, or the marches and the counter¬ 
marches of the *'tcn tliOusniid” aubsequent to the day of Cunaxa, until a stricter search has 
been made, would be absurd, but. with our superior geographical knowledge, it is a duty we 
owe to the memory of the old writers to reconcile, as far as possible, any part of their state¬ 
ments with the truth. It is a work, doubtless, of great difticnlty and labour, as the elaborate 
discussions of D'AuvlUe, Rcnnell, Viuceut, and many others, that have been given to the 
world, testify to little purpose, and, as regards the positions of Xenophon subsequent to the 
defeat at Cunaxa, could not be expected otherwise, suffering as the army was from privations, 
and harassed on all sides by a vigilant and treacherous enemy, in a diiricnlt country, where 
scarce a prospect remaiued of reaching their homes, then at a distance of two tho'usand 
miles. With respect to the Median Wall, particularly, other historians fail to take any notice 
of it, unless the mere mention of a structure called the Wall of Sjpmiramis by Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes (Ub. it. H.'l), be consiilercd as identical with the To M^dtar 
KaXovfMwv rctxor of the Anabasis. This we And twice noted by that geography, once in refer¬ 
ence to tlie course of the Tigris (Ub. xi. 151), and again when describing the distance between 
that river and the Euphrates. Herodotus, however, who preceded Xenophon only by half a 
ccutaiy* dCTOtes a considerable portion of bis work to a detailed description of Babylonia and 
Mqdif, without (as far as I con see) mentioning the existence of a wall at all, which, bad it 
divided Mesopotamia in^two portions, according to the ideas of all who h»Tp latterly written on 
the subject, could not fail of being remarked by so minute a historian.'* R does not appear, 
Ivowever, that this author ifns so well acqiminted with localities on the Tigris from bis vague 
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they bad now managed, in adiatance ofsix miles, to confonnd with the 
Izbabl oaDal. A traveller, unacquainted \vith''the language of tho * 
country, and receiving bis information through an interpreter, wonld be. 
thus liable to endless deceptions, particularly when numbers, breadth^, 
and extent are conveyed by idiomatic phrases or metaphorical signs. 
Inquiry, indeed, in this country is attended with, much vexation and 
labour, from the pronencss nf the Arab to exaggerate and falsify the 
little knowledge of locality which he really possesses, and the person 
who seeks for authentic information will do well, thurefure, to trust in 
nothing but Ins own eyes. 

We now turned to retrace our steps in the direction of the bridge of 
Harbeli, our guides 6rst minutely examining a ‘‘trail*’ that had been, 
under their scrutiny for the half hour wc remained on the spot. Un< 
seen by u», it appears that four horsemen, having discerned our parly 
in the distance, had made all speed to gel away before they could be 
overtaken. The Arabs declared the footprints of the horses as not half 
an hour old, and, indeed, a little further on soinc fresh horse-dung 

fimi UQiMtitfiictory du&criptions uf tlio tributariRit of (hat sticum. nii<l Uii‘ nndeiiucd position of 
Opis, then, wc may presume, the largest town on ils hanks, (lierodotii.s, in Clio, clxxxix.) 
Arriau, the bistoriaii of Alexander the Oirat, not a eeiidiry iifler Xeitoplioii, is also silent with 
respect to the wall, though Alexander iii per»iun navigated the Tigris from the sea to Opis ; 
and 1, therefore, conclude that, instead uf separating Mosoputamiain two portions, the Median- 
Wall was a mere local barrier of defenee, running, perhaps, in a north and south direction be¬ 
tween the meeting canals drawn from the £u])hrHtes and Tigris. I can, initecd, 6nd no 
authority for the inference arrived at on this head by all modern writers, and regard the wall 
in question as a protecting bulwark merely extending between the great trench, or Saklawiyeh,- 
nud the buiika of some of the crubIh drawn from the Tigris remarked by Xenophon, which ran 
down to meet the former in the direction of the modern named Jahaki, and probably erected 
on the confine of the tertiary washings and the alluvial tracts to (bo soiitb-enst, as Akr-Kuf 
stands at present. It would tbiis have offered security to the towns, villages, and cultivations 
occupying tlie intervening space between itself and the Tigris (of which the great city of Sitaki 
was perhaps the capital) from an invading force, whose advance was ahvays from a north¬ 
westerly direction. That jiart of the country' below the Saklawnub and the imrlion also east 
of the Izhaki to the north, wo may presume, were suffieicntly well protected by the eonduits 
themselves, which, unlike dead walls built across desert tracts, could supjiovt a large commu¬ 
nity for their defence established in forts erected along their margins. I yet hn))c to find some 
clue to its position in mins named Deir and Stchh on the confines of tlic present marshes, 
north of Akr-Kuf and west of the Izhaki canal, as 1 conceive the “ provision villages,” and the 
district in which the “ ten l^ouaand” spent an anxious month of alternate hope and alarm, 
occupied the triangular tract of alluvium now embraced by the angle formed between the 
Tigris, the Saklawiyeh, and the line of demarcation between the desert and euMvated aoil. 

I never, indeed, understood tboroughly how modem geographers agreed to fix on so extnisi ve a 
line as the dUtanee is here between the Tigris and Euphrates for the position of the Median 
Wall, particularly at the intermediate spice is a tract ^ pure desert higher than the level of 
mther river, incapable of bong witwed by canals, and yielding nothing that a force reqtdring 
to be kept on the opot for ita defenee could subsist upon. With a little coniideration, it must, 
be q^arent that walls traverring Mesc^tainia would make but inferior defences wbw com¬ 
pared with deep canab, such as we know cxi8ted> and which, indeed, offered moit serious 
obstacles to an invading enemy. 
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proved them to be right. From a closer inspection they ^veo veotared 
to pronounce the fugitives as a party of Dellim, but 1 never could un^ 
derstand how they had arrived at the conclusion. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that in tracing they are very keen, and in this case every organ of 
the party was at work to assist perception, in much the same way as an 
ore-seeker would grub among the soils for traces of the metals he was 
in quest of. As we had come along, we had evidence of the spot being 
a favourite winter locality of the Bedouins, spread over as the plain 
was with camel-dung, and the marks of their camp-iires under the lee 
of the Chali, the high mounds of which doubtless afl'ord them a good 
shelter from the piercing north-west winds. Progressing now on an 
east-north-casl course over the desolate plain, our parly became more 
loquacious the nearer we approached the inhabited district. In an 
bourns fast walk, passing many herds of antelope, we came again on 
the banks of the fine old conduit, the Izhakt, which keeps onwards as 
far as the eye can sec, in the same unswerving line that has been noted 
before. Its dry bed has here a breadth of some fifteen yards with banks 
elevated much above the country.* On the east side, the line of the 

* AppenJix U. The Izliaki has the diameter of a first-class caual, and though Abiilfcda 
relates in a notice of Tekrit in the Taquim iil Buldan, taken from Ibn Sayed, that it was dug in 
the time of the Khalif Matawakkel, a. d. 8A0, by Izhak ibn Ibrabim, the chief of the Kbalif’s 
guard, n^c moy presume that lie repaired or re-opened it only; it subscqueutly taking his name, 
after the usage of Muhomedans, whose principal aim seems to have been the erasure of all 
records of the past, so os to refer everything to the immediate era of their own times. At 
present even, the admission of water into an old duct by an opulent individual is a sufficient 
cause for its baptism by the name of the party, which it retains until re-excavated by another. 
In Mahomedan countries, in fact, such a system of nomenclature points more to the era of 
decline than to the period of coustructiou of public works, and the Izbaki may, therefore, be 
considered as but dragging out an existence ten centuries ago; for, had it been in operation at 
a more advanced period than we have mentioned, it would not have {lerbapi borne its present 
name but the ap]>clUtion of its last restorer, as these irrigants require periodical dredgiugs, 
which, in canals of the extent of the Izhaki, could only be done by a Qovenimeut through a 
favourite minister such as Izhaki ibn Ibrahim. Indeed, wc find in the same notice, ou the 
authority of Ibn Hokul, who wrote in the tenth century, that the Oijcil, as 1 have remarked in 
the description of that canal, then severed the Izhaki in two, and it further states that the 
Izhaki was the most northern of all the canals (derived from the right bank of the Tigris) 
which watered the territory of Irak (Abulfeda). It is, therefore, certain, that it could not have 
been in Izhaki’s day open to its full extent, that is irom a little below Tekrit and reaching to the 
neighbourhood of Akr Kuf and Baghdad. The Kitab tl Akalim Mrroborates this in a measure 
by describing the Izhaki as reaching only to Khatireti or Matiret, as it is variously spelt, on 
the old course of the Tigris, the exact situation of which (unless it be at Ilarbeh, p. 256) I 
cannot define; but in the catalogue of towns in the same work it is represented as standing 
next in order to A1 AUh. which position is identified in the present paper. Though I have not 
as yet . traced the Izhaki along the whole of its course, I feel all but convinced that the Kathri- 
yat canal (p. 239) and Serakha duct (p. 227) sre emanations from it, if one or the other be not 
the trunk steeam itself. The name in the Arabic is written ^ Ue^ yi Ishakt (Isaac), but I 
birvn fiUeed a « m lieu of k before the deep A, to render the fffonundatkm by the European 
to error. * 
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modern FerhBtiyeb, now also abandoned since the great plague of 1831) 
is seen to ran parallel to the course of the ancient duct, whose breadth 
contrasts strongly with the attenuated (one yard wide) watercourse of 
the present day. Between the Tzhaki and the ancient course of the 
Tigris, a complete system of irrigation is seen to have been in force, for 
five other considerable canals, extending like radii from a bend of the 
old channel of the Tigris above the ruins of Harbeh, carried the waters 
of the river over the intermediate space. In two hours from the end of 
the Chall Batikh we had reached the bridge of Harbeh, near which, in 
the spaces between the canals above menlionod, were several camps of 
the Majummah, whose inmates had not agreed with the Zablt of the 
Dijeil on the terms demanded by him for the possession of land within 
the territory of irrigation, and were, therefore, expelled the limits. 
These, however, comparatively rich in flocks and in the possession of 
fire-arms, cared little for expulsion, being too independent to work unless 
upon their own terms. They kept within acertaindistance of the bridge 
for fear of surprise by the Bedouins, having their camps between the 
radiating canals for a further security against horsemen, whose advance 
from a distance is duly signalized by scouts con.stanlly on the watch 
from the high embankments of the old conduits. Onr parly created some 
alarm to them when afar off, but the smallness of numbers, distinguish*^ 
ed as we approached, soon set them at case. 

The Majummah, as the name implies, arc a large tribe congregated 
from minor families of Arabs, who arc individually so small as to be 
unable to protect themselves, and parts of larger hordes, who have 
originally migrated from a distance on account of feuds or oppression 
on the part of the Government. They lead both a pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural life, and are only so far uoniade as to wander over the territory 
assigned them, which is the most northerly of the cultivated district 
bordering the Tigris and Dijeil. Parlies of them nre found in the Khalis 
district east of the Tigris, whither they have gone in search of employ¬ 
ment, but by far the greater portion have their residence on the west 
of the stream, and extend from Sumeycheh to opposite Samara. They 
bear the character of most arrant and expert thieves, not in the Bedouin 
sense of the term, wl^o, like the Borderers of old,‘Mift’’ whole droves 
of cattle at a time, and reckon “ border theft and high treason*’ true 
gentlemanly accomplishments; but as petty larcenists, that, like the 
shark in the wake of a ship, will follow caravans with a prying eye 
until they observe something worth purloining, which they seldom 
fail in the end to secure. On these expeditions they are generally well 
known, and precautions are therefore taken, when a Majummah ia. lieen 
mtreb'liig in company along the road. Not unfrequeotly they, iaebiire. 
desperate wounds in following their ft^'ourite pursuits; and tbUaTettiog^^ 
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wn have one of the prinuipnl men craving a remedy fur ^^afucss and ^ 
a singing in the left car, wliicli, ho says, is the effect of a blow on the 
head, inflicted on him, whilst sitting innocently down in a camp at 
Samara, by a native of that place. On inquiry we find his brother had 
been shot flagrante delicto wliilc removing the contents of a saddle<bag 
from a caravan at night; and this individual, from a sense of duty in¬ 
culcated by the law of blood, notwithstanding his brothar’s crime, was 
at the time of the blow in search of the slayer to take his life in return 
for that of the guilty dead. The party, however, had received a hint of 
the design of our fritMid, and was beforehand with him, by felling him 
with.a lieavy slick, that would have split any ordinary skull into pieces, 
as lie sat on the ground patiently awaiting the time for his purpose. 
The blow rciidnred him insensible for the moment, and paralytic for 
months after, but, although he has not been able to meet the principal 
in the affair since, he quietly informs us that he has had partial Halisfac- 
fion by the deliberate murder of two of his relatives; so vindictive indeed' 
is tills spirit of revenge, that this man openly avows his intention to 
continue the slaughter, as he finds opportunity, for, as he says, his 
<< brother's blood is still crying unto him for vengeance” on the 
murderer, who, if lucky enough personally to escape the search which 
this worthy purposes to institute again in u few days, will have to 
lament the death of many of his tribe before his offence (that of 
killing a highway robber) be expiated. Interested in the subject, we 
asked how many lives, in the event of his not meeting with his real 
enemy, would suffice to alone for the blood of his brolher. fie 
coolly responded, “Five! and as 1 have shot two there remain but three 
more, whose days, Inshallah! arc numbered.’^ Such a confession of 
jiremcditatcd and wiiolcsale murder did not surprise us, knowing that 
the Arab, at a dislan(;e from the capital, consults only his own passions 
in the commission of any outrage of this nature, and, even there, the 
price of blood is not confined to the strict law of *<an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, or a life for a life,’* owing to the apathy of 
the Government and the inHucnce of party. The Jew and the Chris¬ 
tian, indeed, may be slain by the Mahomedau with comparative impu¬ 
nity, certainly at no risk that his own life shall be forfeit for the slaughter 
of one of his species, whose difference of creed alone causes him to be 
ranked in the eyes of Islam as but little better than carrion. With the 
tribes, however, the evil is not without its good, for blood for blood” 
prevents the commission of murder in many eases, from a dread of the 
consequences involved in the act. After examining oor friend’s head 
we eommended, his resolution of proceeding again to Samara, adding 
that we bad no better prescription for the cure of hie malady than a 
. eimilar blow on the other side 9f the cranium, which he was iikeiy 
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m enough to meet 'with there, and ‘which, doubtless, would efTectnally pre¬ 
vent a return the singing” he complained of, by rendering him for 
evcrunconsclons of either feeling or sound. It was some time before the 
drift of this was perceived, when a faint smile overspread his sullen 
features, and the miscreant took his leave, by no means pleased with 
the result of his visit. After his departure, his own party condemned 
the blood-tbirsty spirit be evinced, which is not, indeed, usual to the 
extent of this fellow's disposition, and a fear of being involved in his 
acts had already led most of therr^ to pitch their habitations at a distance 
from his tent, which, I am told, seldom contains any other than his 
innocent wives and children ; for he himself is constantly abroad, not 
so much on account of the vow he has made, as from dread of a similar 
fate awaiting himself at the hands of the other party, only to be avoided, 
as he supposes, by a constant change of locality. The brand of Cain 
is, indeed, upon him, and, marked as he is, he resembles a wild beast 
at bay, whose aim before he falls is to perpetrate as much mischief as 
he can. 

The night was just closing in when the arrival of six horsemen was 
announced, and in a few minutes more, armed with sword and lancr, 
they dismounted at our bivouac, wlilcl) was made in the same position 
as it was a few evenings before. Wo found Hassan, the Bellim Sheikh, 
whom we had addressed by letter from the Majummah camp, had de¬ 
spatched his uncle, four brothers, and his son on the Instant, to do our 
bidding, and to escort us wherever we thought fit to go. They were all 
fine-lookiog men, and, as usual with the Bedouin tribes, had U natural 
air of independence and freedom which cannot even be assumed by the 
partially domesticated families, who act as shepherds only, or arc em¬ 
ployed for the cultivation of the soil. Though but poorly clad, as most 
Bedouins are in the Zebun,* Aaba, and Kcfiych, with a greasy sheep¬ 
skin, worn like the hussar pelisse on one shoulder, and the whole much 
the Worse for wear, their chief knew the position he was entitled to, 
and at once assumed it qp the carpet beside me; first, however, perform¬ 
ing the Bedouin salutation of laying cheek to cheek oh cither side the 
face, a ceremony I could well have dispensed with, redolent as his 
person was of an unwashed sojourn in Bedouin camps, and heightened 
by the effluvium from the sheepskin which I was embracing, and which, 
from Its shining appearance, had doubtless performed the office of tabic 
napkin by day, while at night it had answered for a covering, perhaps 

* The Zebun jJj is the enter garment worn within doon; the Aoba is b mantle or 
rlook thrown looMly orer the person when abroad, and the Kedyeh 4*^ is the name of the 
pecnliarkerebief worn ai ahead-dress by al! Arabs, the madesupon which in many eameo^ey’ 
the name of the tribe, and in thii respect resemble the insignia worn in the head-dr^^’tM' 
Scottish clans, • 
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during a score of years. Mutual inquiries as to bealili liaviog beea^ 
gone through, and his companions seated around on the ground, he in* 
formed us that Hassan, the chief Sheikh, had desired them to accompany 
us across to the Euphrates, or to Eblis* if we had a mind to go there. 
This was a compliment which, however rude it would sound In English, 
meant nothing more than the party was entirely at our disposal. 
They informed us that the fugitives of the morning we^e a party of 
their own people, who left them the night before in search of plunder. 
They had met each other on the road and described the numbers of our 
party with exactness, though we had Viot seen them. It appears they 
had succeeded in capturing some five or six laden beasts belonging to 
thcDijeil district, and hurried olTto secure their prey beyond tlic reach of 
pursuit, which, they imagined, had already commenced when we hove 
in sight of them. Our new friends expressed some disappointment 
when told it was not our intention to proceed, as we had purposed, 
to the Euphrates; but the wound I had received in the log from the 
accident of last night served appropriately as an excuse, and not the 
having satisfied ourselves with regard to the extent of the Chali Batikh, 
with which they would have been but little pleased. The blood still 
on my clothes satisfied them on the former head, but it subjected 
me to a five mimitcs’ commiseration from the whole parly, which, 
fulsome and unmeaning as it was, could scarcely be submitted to with 
patience. It shows, however, the contrast in the Bedouin character, 
which is a compound of dignity and obsequiousness, the former being 
the natural attribute of man in an independent position, who, confident 
of his power, and proud of the lineage from whence he is sprung, cares 
not for privations or poverty as long as he is personally free, though 
he is cunning enough in his attempts at softening these hardships of 
his life, by every means that avarice can adopt. Where there^is a 
prospect of advantage, by the exercise of the latter part of his charac* 
tor, he will fawn and flatter at a rate sufHcient to disgust before 
he has been five minutes in company, while, on the other hand, he dis¬ 
plays his powerj Avhen thinking necessary to resort to it, in all manner 
of cruelties and oppressions. Yet he is (or was) not without his code 
of honour, in which the rights of hospitality and the sanctity of plighted 
word were esteemed, at one time, as sacred and inviolable. Now they 
are but as bywords in many tribes, owing, in most instances, to decep¬ 
tions that have been practised on the Bedouins by the Turksy whose 
great aim has been and is still, on account of their own weakness, to sow 
^kidosions among them, and to reduce the strength of the larger tribes 
['1^'^pTlting family against family. The Bellivn, however, a>e bnta hybrid 
!^ce and not strictly Bedouins, though a portion of them follow the 

* One of the cognomeiu of the arch enemy of mankind. 
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•^Bedouin usages and manners. They are reputed rich, and possess both 
banks of the Euphrates from Hit to Felujeh, opposite Baghdad. In our 
conversation with these people the true extent of the Chali Batikb was 
explained as we found it; it would have been otherwise, there is but 
little doubt, had they not known we had traced it in the morning. We 
glean from them that there is a'siinilai embankment and dike further to 
the north, named Chali Jalil ad Darb, somewhere opposite to Samara; 
but they all agree upon its limited extent, and we infer the excavation 
and embankment were executed for a like purpose.* They remained 
as our guests during the night, and had every reason to be pleased with 
(heir entertainment, for we were enabled to procure a sheep from the 
cultivators with which they were regaled and doubtless enjoyed, as 
among themselves it is but seldom they taste animal food. The follow¬ 
ing morning wc sent them rejoicing on their way to their tents, with 
a new suit of apparel for the Sheikh and some articles of clothing.for 
each of themselves ; promising them an early visit on their own grounds, 
which, they assure us, abound in wrecks of former cities, over which 
they will be delighted to cscqrt us. 

March 28^.-—We now bent our steps to the shoulder of iand, lopped 
off, as it were, by the change in the Tigris’s course, whicli, situated as 
it was between the old channel of the river, the Ailieim, as it formerly 
existed, and the large intestinal stream, the Katul al Kesrawi, contained 
many cities, and perhaps the position of Opis also. Modern geogra¬ 
phers, either ignorant or forgetful of the great change the Tigris under¬ 
went, have insisted on identifying the ruins in the extreme angle embra¬ 
ced by the arms of the Katul kl Kesrawi with the vestiges of the lost 
Opis; but, as the remains in question arc evidently of a comparatively 
recent time, and, moreover, not in the position which we can fairly 
accord to Opis, we are compelled to seek for the site of this city in 
another place. Passing through the ruins of Harbeh (where, by tbo 
bye, wc had further proof of a pre-Islam era in finding a much-worn 
female face in terra cotta, having between the hair, which is high and 
curling, the carved horns of the bull as represented in the sketch of 
devices accompanying the paperf), we crossed the old channel of tho 
Tigris, and in an hour and seven minutes from the bridge of Harbeh came 
upon another arm of the great labyrinth of canals that, previous to the 

* I hare little doubt but the embeakment and dike of the Chali Jalil ad Darb, when Titited, 
will he found to eewreapond with the position in which, it. may be preramed, the great dam 
for the northern arnt of the Katul al Kesrawi was eonitnicted teroM tbo Tigris, and is like 
manner, as Uie embsa^meat and dike of the Chali Batikh reliered tlie preisure on the dams, 
probd>iy erossk^pj^ T%ri|i between it and Jibbareh; so also the Chali Jalil ad Darb «ad ita 
trench acted aAi^frty-fsIve fv the norUiem bund when extraordinary freshes threatened its 
stability. ^\ ^ 

t Marked a. 

396 
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irraptioRt emanated from the Katnl now on the other ride of the rirer., 
A platform of bricky imbedded in the soil of a great age» points to the 
position of a bridge* across it, and its direction wonld show that it was the 
arm that supplied the town on the east bank of the old bed of the Tigris, 
jnst north of Tel Aabr. Twenty-one rainatesfartberon, in an east-sonth- 
east direotiooi after crossing the minor bed of the Shatayt, we stood 
upon a lofty mound of ruin, now termed Tel Dhahab,t that was strew¬ 
ed in every direction around with bricks and vast qnantities of pottery, 
marking the site of an old town (of which perhaps the moqnd was the 
citadel) that bad derived its water apparently from one of the canals 
noted in page 248. Unlike the soil bounding the old channel of the Tigris 
to the west, the district here is a kind of friable marl, without a blade 
of verdure, and bearing every appearance of having been frequently 
submerged. Quitting Tei Ujiabab, we cantered in the direction of a 
still loftier heap that appeared within a mile of us, being situate on the 
other side of a deep and broad indentation which we had to cross, and 
in the bottom of which we lost sight of the mounds altogether. To our 
surprise, too, instead of being a mile off, as we bad supposed, the party 
coming on at a walk were occupied an hour, so deceptive was the dis¬ 
tance across the valley, in reaching Tel Manjur, the name of this eleva¬ 
tion, which is certainly the highest and most considerable mass in the 
whole country. Standing on its summit we had no difficulty in recog¬ 
nising the indentation^ we had crossed as the continuity of the Atheim 
in former ages, when the Tigris was confined in its old channel to the 
west; and, much interested in the subject, the determined po8ition§ of 
surrounding tumuli, in an examination made on this and^he subsequent 
day, proved the whole to have formed at one time the continuous walls 
of a considerable town that was of circular shape on three of its sides, 
and straight, as I judge, on the west face, or that running parallel with 
the indentation formerly occupied by the Atheim. The character of 
these mounds, Manjur particularly, differed from all others we had seen 
in our progress, for, though much loftier than the rest, there was but 
little debris of material exposed, like in ruins of a comparatively recent 

t 

* See Appendix W. 

t Tel lU it the common epithet for a "mound.’* Dhahtb "gold." Dhthtb and 

Muyur bare occupied opposite angles formed by fite jtinetion of the Atheim with the Tigris in 
the early ages. Tbe old fortress of Tel Aabr seems to hare been an ontwivk of the farmer, 
and Tel Hyr would iq)pear to have performed the same office fw the larger dty tA Maujnr. 
gee Appendix X, for besrings at Tel Dhahab. 

A % Mariced s s a on the map. 

4 f went to the whole of the mounds of Maqiuv, and took bearings for their individnal posi¬ 
tions from the summits of each. These are in tbe Appendix unto Y. Variur, its present 
Arabic name, signi&es " fashioned," nnd, perhaps, traditkmiUIy impliei the former 

beauty of the ))kee. 
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date; the whole beiagbnriedundertheaooumalatedduetofaget, which, 
indeed, U the ohaijicteristic of the older vestiges in all this country. 
The diameter of the city, one geographical mile and a half, whatever 
its name may have been, proves its extent; and, in addition to its vene¬ 
rable appearance, we fonnd, strewed about the surface of the surround¬ 
ing country, fragments of saws and double-edged knives, or flints per¬ 
haps, neatly made from agate,* the usual quantity of pottery and 
highly corroded coins in copper, besides, on an adjoining mound, the 
erect naked figure of a female in terra eotta, with her arms close to her 
sides, and the bands, though broken off, distinguishable as having sup¬ 
ported the breasts; the whole, however rude, being the image probably 
of the presiding goddess of the country, whose statuettes are frequently 
found in all parts, fashioned both in marble and clay, and in this minor 
shape, perhaps, formed the household deity of its people.f 

Before claiming a position for the anoient-Opis on the ruined site 
known as the modern Manjur, it may be as well to take a retrospec¬ 
tive glance at the records of historians and geographers of antiquity 
that in any way treat of it or its adjacent streams, so as to render the 
identity as complete as possible, for, since a better knowledge of the 
country has been obtained, I have changed my opinion with regard 
to the royal conduit, the Katul al Kesrawi, being a work of the Sassanian 
agGs4 and, on subsequent reflection, identify the canal with the Phuskus 
of Xenophon.§ Of the works in my possession, or that I have had 
access to, Yakut is decidedly the most copious of the Mahomedan 
writers, and in his Majm al Buldan, in speaking of the Katul, refers iia 
excavation to the Kesrawi orCssars, the distinctive appellation of the 
Bassanian kings of Persia; at the same time, however, he does not 
attribute the work to any particular monarch of that bouse, but gives- 
the usual information employed by his sect,—the << days of ignorance,*’||, 
—as the period of construction, which may bear reference to any ora 
prior to Mahomedanism. It allows sufficient latitude, however, to give* 
it consideration even as a design of a remoter age than the Bassanian^ 

* Theie an npreaented in the dcetdi sheet of devices, &e. d d. 

t The rude effigy here notieed is shown in the sketdi accooqianyii^ the paper trader e, and 
the aarae Agon excellently designed in marble found at Babyltm ia aeen niito e e. 

$ In a previous p^>er m the Katuk, the tra^tiona of the eonntry and notioes of tha Arab 
geogr^dier Yakuti made me deaeribe the canal aa a woric of the Bassanians, from the Kearawi 
being named aa the monardu of the period when it flourished. The tenn will, however, qq)Iy 
to an earlier Persiaa dynasty, and frim odicr nertieet mhistorywemay.periiaps.nfrritsex-’ 
eavatioD to the era of the Katanian kings* 

4 This I shall endeavour to exptun hereafter. 

t| Ayam al Jalultyebi “heathen Aofcneas,** lit. "dayaof ^norance,**com¬ 

prising the whole period between the erection end the advent of Mahomed, when the Ugkt 
first dawned upon the Arab* 
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and there is little doubt but that the Katul al Kesrawi really existe^ in 
a highly flourishing condition in the very early history of those kings 
under the name of Duras* (Dura of Scripture perhapsf), certainly the 
Dura| of Zosimus and Dural Harith of Yakut,^ now abbreviated to Dur, 
the name of the modern village situate a little north of the spot, where 
the canal emanates from the Tigris.j| The historians of Julian’s 
campaign^ enumerate, besides, many towns on the line of retreat subse¬ 
quent to the Roman army crossing the Tigris at Gtesiphon, of which 
Humcrc, Duras, and Symbri are yet recognisable, the first and last in 
Samara and Zimbur** of the present day, and Duras is another title of 
the Katul, owing to its source being at Dur, the rained position occu¬ 
pied by the modern village of the name alluded to above. So far we 
have positive evidence of identity, and in the term Duras we cannot 
fail to trace the Torna of Thcophanes, and the Tornadotus of Pliny, 
in connection with Major Rawlinson’s expositionff of the appellations 
Katul and Katur, the names by which the conduit is imperfectly known 
to the ignorant people of the present day, but mentioned fully as the 
Katul al Kesrawi in the works of ail Arab geographers. 

Prior to these more direct noticesj:^ of the great conduit, we have but 

* Zosimu-s Kook iii. 

t Rich’s KurdUtnii mid Nineveh, vol.ii. chap, xviii.; Daniel iii. 1. Kitto, however, deems 
the place without the proi iiico of Dabvlon, oud merely an idle supposition (Bib. Cyclop.). 

^ Zosimus, iii. 8^. Tiic treaty of Jovian, which wrested the eastern provinces as far west as 
Nisibis, was ignominiously coiiclluded here after the death of the Emjwror Jitliau. Dura is 
mentioned by Polybius also as a fortified place during the wars of Antiochus against the rebels 
of Media and Persia. 

§ Majm al Buhlan, art. Katul. 

II Described in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, April 1847« Its position has been well 
determined. 

51 Zosimus and Marrell. Amraian. The ill-fated Julian, I have no doubt, met his death 
on the banka of the Katul id Kesrawi, in the vicinity of Samara. 

** At the place inontinned the Kntiil has 1)1*00 cut through hy the imiptimi of the Tigris. 
Symbri, or Zimbur, was overwhelmed in the catastrophe that involved the whole country in 
one common niiu by the destruction of the great conduit. It was situated on the Katul be¬ 
tween the now ruined cities of Nai and Akbara, and to the ninth-west of the modem villogo of 
Sindiyeh, on the cast l)^k of the Tigris, as it at present flows. 

ft Royal Geographical Journal, vol. x. part 1,93, and note *. D’llerbelot notices the Katul 
when the Khalif Matawakkel contemplated the building, or, as it should be, the restoration 
only of Samara muler the happy Mahomedan title of Serrmenrai, a facetioua Arabicised form 
of iU more ancient name. It would appear, indeed, that the titles of all the cities in this tract, 
undw whatever dynas^, bad reference in some way to the pleasantness of the locality, for 
Qadeabrel), Sumere Karkh, Gorm Kina, Kinp^i^ or Serrmenrai, have, perbapa, an affinity in 
meaning. Thece were used when new wodca ti ^e jwojected, to the destruction, in 

most cases, of the older names. -' 

..4*^ Si nce the above was written I have riMiadialB|wdli^ lib. v. chap. 6, that both Dura and 
tiie Kstnl al Kesrawi ore mentioned in-Ae the Great, against the rebels of 

Media, almost under the same fiarms u they ai iiBfti^fa^ahomedan author^ and, indeed, as 
they ate colloquially named by better infbiiMl H ^e present di^. la the History of the 
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collateral teetimony of its existenoOi and this I veotare to draw' from the 
weirs aod other impedimasts’’ mentioned by Arrian as placed by the 
Persians across the Tigris to hinder an enemy’s fleet from invading 
them that way.* By Arrian and Strabo these impediments are placed 
at Opts and 8eleucla,t up to which towns, noticed as the emporiums 

Seleud<Ic in Syna, publuhed in London by Osborne in 1747, p. 210, the country is minutely 
described between the Lyeus (the modem 7^) end the ** King’s ditch” (the Kntul tX Keimwi), 
Bs unfit for the mtrohing of troops, while the iMer ie pointed out in the ipoeeh'^}f Zenxea ss 
an obstacle to success in the event of the ditek being possessed by the enemy. 

In itself this passage of Polybius will confirm the existence of the Ratal al Kecrawi in con- 
ucction with Dura so far back as the third century before the Cbristan era, and the aspect of 
the country north of this great conduit will be found from my own description, a few pages 
fiirther on. to be in all respects unchanged, for it is naturally a desert tract in all ages, u 
noticed by Xenophon, from the time the Greeks crossed the Phyieus to their arrival at the 
villages of Paryutis, near the Zab. Ucracliiu’s Cunpaigus will also bear witness to the lUtH- 
culties of the country and the nature of the excavation, the ** royal ditch” opposing gn'at 
obstacles to the advance of an enemy. The disasters of Julian’s retreat are all perhaps re¬ 
ferable to tlie same cause, for immediately his forces crossed the Duras, the Desert was entered, 
and the enemy possessed of the canal continued to harass them whenever they ^proached iU 
banks for water, which the troops were necessitated to do, for beyond was a p^rch^-up tvaste. 
On the banks of the conduit, Julian met hia death, and at Dur his siicccMor Jovian signed away 
the frontier fortresses of Home to the Persian monarch. See Aniniian. Mnrcell., Zosimus, and 
others. 

* Arrian, book vu. chap. 7* 

t Strabo, book xvi. chi^. 1. Opia, when Strabo wrote, appears to have declined iu a great 
measure, to he succeeded by the city Antiochia, founded by Antiochua Sotcr, the son of Scleucus 
Nicator, for be mentions it as a mere vilU^j^, evidently decaying in the presence of the rival 
city, or cities rather, of the Seleucidtc, which were then increasing on the Tigris and suiiHcqucnt- 
ly known as the Beth Scluki in the Syrian records. Pliny, in his sixth book, chaf). 17, notices 
Antiochia, which, if not actually Opts under a new iiami', may perhaps coincide with the position 
occupied by Tel Dhaliab, the remains of an extensive town contiguous to the mounds Mon- 
jur, and resembling that ancient city, in having, ns I have meutioned in describing it. an out¬ 
work at Tel Aabr on the bank of the ancient Tigris, similar to that at Tel Iljir, wliich, to all 
api>earanre, was connected with Opisor Manjtu*. After describing Sitaki, Pliny says, *'Ab occasu 
autem Antiochia (eailem Appollonia PtolcinKi) inter duo fiumina, Tigrin et Tunuidotuni.” 
Here its position is noriced distinctly between the Tigris and the canal, and it appears to me that 
he is equally clear on the position of Apamia, a contemporary town erected by the same mo¬ 
narch, now represented, os I imi^ine, by the modem name Qadcsiyeh. 1 quote his own 
words,—” Item Ajiamia, cui nomen Antioclms matris suo: imposuit, Tigris circumfunditur. 
Hse dmditur Archoo.” • 

Considering the context this specifies the poaitbn of Apamia as also between the Tigris and 
the Katul al Kestawi, and environed as it were by the river; the Archous dividing or passing 
through the town itself. The position of Qadesiyeh answers to the description exactly the 
Al Kaim branch of the Katul, cut from the Tigris a little to the north-iirestward, paasipg imme¬ 
diately north of the dty, while the Tigris itself, sweeping round the steep promont<»y, is 
within half a mile of its walla to the south. A branch ^ the great Katul, at the same tine 
passing the walls to the west, threw off a duct which led through the ramparts into the heart of 
the enckMod town, verifying the writer’s description of the Archous, and the place 19 genyiL 
in every paitieular* It affords, indeed, almost conclusive proof of the identity (ff the To^aadol^. 
with the Katul al Kearawi, tad Qtdeaiyeh with the Aptmia of the Seleueidc. A fu 4 ,dMet^ti 0 B 
of Qadea^eh will be found n the pages of Beng. Asiat. Soc. Joum. for April 1847, where 1 have 
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of th9 aarronnding eoontryf Abe Tigris is represented m narrignble OB]y»‘ 
which, on a little eonsideration, is strictly trae, though the caoses for 
the stoppage of a farther npward progress of vessels from the sea hae 
been misrepresented, either wilfully or through ignorance. This is 
self-evident, for the Tigris at the present day, though the artificial 
impediments no longer exist, is still as unfavourable to navigation 
beyond the site assigned to Opis, from natural causes alone; for between 
Manjur add Qadesiyeh the geological- features of the country change, 
from a hard sandstone region of some elevation, at once into depressed 
alluvial plains; the descent from one to the other being so steep as 
to occasion a ladder-like succession of rapids, down which the current 
pours at such an accelerated pace as nearly to stop a steam vessers 
progress; while in the vicinity of Manjur the same vessel's rate against 
the stream would bo three .'.to four miles per hour.* During eight 

detailed the canals and the dimenskms of the town. The Nahrwui there mentioned is a modem 
but erroneous name in use few the Ratulat Kesrawiofthe books. 1 was so much struck wiUiits 
i^pearance and locally as to give a large sketch of the spot with the paper alluded to, which haa 
not ap|)eared, for reasons I am ignorant of. The late Dr. Ross, however, has made ajough plan 
of the place accompanying his Journal to Opis (vol. xi. part 2, psge 128, in the pages of the Royal 
Geographical Society's Journal), which, though minute, sufficiently well represents the fcattircs 
arov^ Since 1 beeuae better acquainted with the vestiges in this country, I am enabled to 
pronounce Qadesiyeh, from the construction and materials of its walls, as a post-llabylontan 
city, and by this expression I mean the period succeeding the Babylonian decline, the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, and the rise of the Parthian power. I have before described the difference 
between the structures of this time and those of a Babylonian era (Narrative of Journey on 
Survey of the Ratul and Nahrwan, art. Mismai). In the former the absence of reeds between 
the layers of brick is the only peculiarity, and Qadesiyeh is wanting in this respect also. The 
Arabs ascribe its erectiou to Dakianus (Decisnus), according to my late friend Dr. Ross. The 
statue found there mentioned by him, and now in the posseuion of General Taylor, is also 
oorrobontive of its era and pagan origin. Mahomedan writers (Abulfeda particularly) describe 
it as famous fw the manufacture of various kinds of gisu. Great quantities are certunly found 
there. Its present name, Abulfeda iay«, was aeoorded to it because its inhidNtants were deemed 
peculiariy sanctified in a Mahomedan age. The term from whence it ia derived, oertainly 
means *' pure" and " holy," but Qadeayeh, in reference to placee, also implies **a paradise" or 
“ pbassnt spot." Cadis, in Spain, is an example from tiie same root; a name given to the 
sprt by the Arab conquerors of the west. With some confidence, 1 shall now restore its name 
of Apemia on the map. * 

In Bieh’i time it spears, from bia deacription of a viat to Qadeatyrii (Kurdiatatt and Mme- 
veb^ that the spot whm the image waa found had the name of Nebga, and 4he Rntri been also 
the name of Enas. The former may, peih^, be refenl^ to N^o, the sperial divinity 
Babylonia ao often mentioned in Scfipture, and in the latter we may pcobnUy trace the AidMoa 
of PUi^. 

*■ Jfy journey upwards, in April 1846 proved thia. The ftdlewiag an extnetedfriaa .1^ 
Bengal *r‘*^ Soeiety^B Journal, April 1847, nlative to the so b je e t Ae stream is now 
becoming.nov^ wyd from the mereased declivity of its shingly bed, eaweapproeeh Ao naighp 

I ^^rpTffin^rri tbiinfnrr it p— ir- fp **At 

ff dff".1iipiTi til fnr fhr. niifit inexaeUy iheaame spot wesfMWttke nighhomAiee yennngtk" 
OidMtyeh tim bon «W*«MAnweet to north^Ntth-weat, V Agaa^ " 1WM net earvy the 

AwMwwg rays of the mn obliged us to stop, for I felt mueb focigued, baviuf been on 1^ 
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moatfas of the year the -rooky tMga.tbat oroues the bod of Ikd 'ngrie fi 
flo ehaUow u to afford oodepth- for Uden vetMle, even eottld they O^ 
poee the oorreDt.^ Trsehhiff, too, is impraeticeble oittof the Hfiiitfe of 
the allaviam, owing to the ehlngle -date that extend from the ehoro fo k 
great distance in the harder traeta preventing a oOromnnieation by^ 
means of ropes with the vessel; nor, indeed, will the great height of the 
olifis bonnding tbe valley of the Tigris in thU part^permit of it. The 
navigation beyond Maajur is therefore never resorted to a^ Hb present 
day, and oertainly never conld have been, without the tAd of great steam 
power. 

The erection of the dams, or weirs, by the Persians most then have 
been for some other object, and not as a barrier, as Arrtsn says, to the’ 
advance of an enemy. The locality, while it admitted the sea-going 
vessels up to the very verge of the rocky tract, and thus offered an 
eligible spot for the mart of Opts, was advantageous also in a geological 
view to the erection of dams across the bed of the river, for retaining 
the Tigris at a high level throughout the y6ar to supply the great artifi¬ 
cial streams, the empty beds of which now traverse the province on 
either side to a great extent; that of the Kata! al Kesrawi holding a 
course of 250 miles, exclusive of its lateral derivatives. In the plains 
bordering on the Persian rivers we can trace similar canals drawn from 
the main streams, step by step as it were, on their descent to the allu¬ 
vial districts, and at Hawiza on the Kerkha, at Ahwaz and Shuster on 
the Kuran, we find raised embankments or dams of surprising magni¬ 
tude and construction across the beds of the rivers, in the same way as 
they are said to exist at a spot called Kanatir, a little east of Qadesiyeh 
on the Tigris; certainly the most eligible spot for such works, owing to 
the confined space of the valley of the Tigris, and the height and 
hardness of the cliffs on either hand, with which their ends were doubt¬ 
less connected. Though 1 have not as yet examined these, from passing 
the spot in spring rises of the stream, 1 have personally observed the 
strong ripplings occasioned by their presence onderneath, extending in 
a broken but straight line of foaming water, and, with some confidence, 

theidioleday{ mdsod, nothing bat thv greatert pmeveranee snd •ttentkm to fiw stserme of 
a steaB veaaeh teoiqifa such intricate navigatMNi at we kafe bad to-day, eoold eiiaiee bir 
makiBg any progresi. Hie bed of the river ii full of iilande aad ihin^ iflatc, and as there 
in tiiis seeeon of tbe year, but one ehannd of sulBeie&t deptti which reoeivee Um whole stream, 
it oecaricms, where it is thus eonflned, e considerable All or r^id; some of which, notwitb- 
■rtanding a heavy sooth eaat wind set m enriblhig os to set safl, wo oovld acareely sormoant” 
(p. 807)> " From Khan Pho lftiy efa the bottom has disaged to a baM shh^, over wUA tbs ’ 
cu w eat runs, by triak o* dm rate sU and a half geogn^daod miles par boar** (p. 307). 

Coosideihig tbe abeve^ lha vanoval of tbe damsty -AkBaaider to rsDder nie-flioia 
navigdde wUl be eoasidsrad, llAmk, a wwkof sa per e ro ga tloB, fSor I am eonvmced tfMgfelllbw 
Tliaiiiliiii mil flniBniHiis bull as llii j ami, i iiiilil tisiii riiuiui s srnni s|siint thfi toiTiwirilill 
here s wasp a dewa between'the-difti 
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view these masses of masonry as the remains of tbcf **^'Wiirs and 
diments” said by Arrian to have been destroyed by Alexander rtfe Oteat, 
as they offered obstacles to the navigation. There can be little donbt, 
however, but these dams were really designed for the exclasive service 
of the canal, which opens at Dnr and AlKaim on the east of the Tigris; 
the former mouth being twenty>five miles, the latter bat four above the 
site of Kanatir, which term signifies the bridges,*’ a name* in genera! 
use for rufced works of this description among the ignorant Arabs now 
residing in their vicinity. 

Arrian’s misconception of the nature of these works cannot, however, 
be passed over in silence, for, with the laudable motive of extolling the 
deeds and valour of the Macedonian hero, he should not, without in¬ 
quiry, have recorded him guilty of acts that savour little, of the high- 
minded policy which generally distinguished the conquests of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, or of his expressed wishes for the improvement of the 
acquired territories, the revenues of which in this part were enormous, 
and principally attributable to the complete system of irrigation estab¬ 
lished by the Persians. The destruction of massive works in rivers, 
such as the Tigris, cannot be remedied in a day, and such an act as 
Alexander’s must have immediately involved whole districts in one 
common ruin, by withdrawing from the towns on the canals the 
element not only necessary to the subsistence of their population, but 
also required for the irrigation of the adjoining country. Besides, the 
demolition of such dikes, instead of rendering the Tigris more navi¬ 
gable, would have the contrary effect of exposing the river upwards 
from the sea to a current of double velocity, in addition to many other 
evils which will readily suggest themselves, by a restrained river being 
suddenly let loose into its old channel, that had, perhaps, been but par¬ 
tially occupied only for years before. Thedaros, indeed, made the upward 
navigation more easy by checking the stream; and I have shown before 
that beyond Opis or Manjur, in the absence of artificial impediments, 
the river waa.not adapted for vessels at any time. The Persians hid, 
therefore, no need to erect such works for defensive purposes, but, having 
designed them for hydraulic requirements, it is easily imagined they 
made use of them when hard pressed by an invading enemy, according 
to the invariable custom^ey had of laying waste the territory on their 
retreat, especially necessary, perhaps, before a victorious army, such as 
Alexander led. The destruction of the dams, however, while it might 
do iojory to the Macedonian fleet, certainly redounded to the glory of 
|he conqueror, by inflicting calamity on the country, and in this light, 
'^di'aps, Arrian has recorded it in an oflT-tand style, attributing the 

■ «... r, ^ 

* The Quntexib LyacK’s excellent nu^i die nngulw is thos pronoanopA vvwstir, 
or property Kinatir, being the plural form of the wwd. 1 intead vintiiig dm spot in boats 
when the river b low at the beguming ot October next. 
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fMoUOD of Iho work* wioBg motive, it may ka from bi« owb 
ignannce of .their fiatarai bat if It really happened a« dei^oribed, we 
4na8t rank the act as barbarous as it was misconceived on the part of 
Alexander^ and probably perpetrated during an orgie such as that which 
consigned Persepolis to the flames. . . 

In my former narrative of the survey of the Katnl 1 have expressed a 
doubt as to the existence of dams across the Tigris { bat since an ex* 
tended examination of the derivatives from it has been mgSe I have 
become more impressed with its great magnitude, and now believe that 
either arm of it mast have had its respective dam. Considering also 
the evidence of Arrian with reference to these works, 1 have little hesi¬ 
tation in according to this great intestinal conduit an antiquity co-eval 
with the Macedonian conquest of the East from the destruction of the 
impediments by Alexander. The subsequent recognition of the canal 
as the Tornadotus of Pliny, not only in name, but in the ruined Aparoia 
of Antloohus Soter, still on its banks, places it in a highly flourishing 
condition in the time of the Seleucidie; and wo may infer, also, that it 
was equally prosperous and rich under the Persian rule prior to iho 
Macedonian invasion, or Alexander would not have led his troops to 
the conquest of a barren soil. Premising this, in the words above in 
italics the classic reader may, perhaps, without much ingenuity, recog¬ 
nize the Katul al Kesrawi in the Phuskus* of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

* 1 have adopted this orthc^raphy of the name of the stream recorded by Xenophon fix)m 
Dr. Vincent’s paper on the site of Opis (vide “ Commerce of the Anciento,” vol. i. p. 634), for I 
have not the Greek original^ nor can 1 find the term written anywhere in the Greek character. 
Spelmann’s translation gives Physcus as the English equivalent, and this orthography may have 
hitherto confused rather than cleared the quastio vexata of its identity. Phuskus appears to me 
an appropriate name enough for such an internal conduit, as trsceable in some wa^ through 
^v9ioi or ^wKos, both derivates, I think, of the word *vo» in the Greek language. T leave the 
decision, however, to the learned. The clever and laborious paper on Opis by Uie late erudite 
Dean of Westminster is of little use, owing to ignorance of locality at the period it was written, 
and the same^may be said of those parts of Rcuuell’s "Expedition of Cyrus” that treat of this 
subject, from the like cause. It is to be regretted, indeed, by the lovers of geographical s cience, 
that these two able men could not possibly have visited every locality thej^have attempted to 
unravel, for the masterly style in which they have bandied the weapons they were provided with 
could not then fail of yielding great results. D’Anville, too, has srduously endeavoured to 
rescue the early footsteps of our race from the mist that has hidden them, but hie iwfAinsif 
unfortunately were less clear than those of his successors; and, indeed, in attempting to iden¬ 
tify the Tornadotus of Pliny, he. has in some measure kd his followers astray through the 
muoaught sound of the Arab name Atheim by the unpradised ear of die quaint old Tavernier, 
who has marked it in his second vc^age as the Odoine of Chaldea (book u. chap. vii. 83); and, 
speaking of Tavemiff, F may norice another error which ia not of-so innocent a nature, for in 
describing a dak across the Tigris, in page 82 of the English tranilatioii of the same book, be 
atstesittobelMUfy/akesiiite^.t Eitherthiaiaaiiegregiottsenorofthe trai^riarin’or asiegi»> 
gious eza^erstkm Tb thowritfl^, though the spot be alludes to is suiBcmntly alankg'ki^the 
descent iqton nffci. The tradition he aj^wnds to it is, however, eorroborarive of .tbajsnstenoe 

sueh woiltt k the times df flie Kaianian monarcha of Tersia. 

' ' Til' ' / / , 

t By mbssqasnt refbraiice to the French originai, I find It Is an error oftraailatlon. 

40 b 
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though the recognitloa may be of little extra valae, Between it and 
the TigrUi then occupying its old bed contigadns to Harbeh and Akbara, 
there lay a valuable tract of country, covered as with a net by the 
branches that emanated from the great artery, which, wide, rapid, and 
deep, was its defensive bulwark also from without in time of war.* Of 
such magnitude was the design, that rivers, the Atheim and the Diyaleb, 
were absorbed in the canal itself ;f ^tbe former even being entirely arrest¬ 
ed in the bills, to allow of the broad and deep valley it occupied, here 
bisecting the province, being filled up so as to carry the canal above the 
face of the adjoining country.^ A conduit dispensing such copious 
draughts, and also impassable by an-enemy except at the bridges, must 
have been eminently navigable in itself, and*~distant from the Tigris, as 
it flowed in the early ages, but nine miles, which tract, by a glance at 
the map will be seen, was c^i^ossed by its ducts also*—offered the most 
eligible situation for a mart such as Opis is represented to have been. 
The elevated rocky ridge crossing the country here would not permit 
vessels, as has been shown, to proceed to a closer proximity with the - 
canal; neither could the canal, to reap the full benefit of the elevated 
soil, be cut so as to approach nearer to the Tigris by a single mile, where 
Nature has placed the insuperable bar to further navigation, without 
sacrificing advantages the artificial stream was specially designed for. 
The position of Manjur, which I claim for the site of the ancient Opis, 
occupies an exact central position between the dry beds of the artificial 
and natural streams, whether these be referred to as the Katul al 
Kesrawi and Shatayt of the moderns, the Tigris and Tornadotus 
of Pliny, or under the still older forms of Phuskus and Tigris of Xeno¬ 
phon. Manjur has, at present, a diameter of two miles, and, from its' 
peouliar position, may fairly be considered as identical with that 
accorded to the great central entrep6t of Opis; Tel Hyr of the map 
being, as I imagine, its outwork on the river, while the whole space 
between, as evidenced in the preseut remains, formed the Suburbs of 
the vast mart and the residence of its traders. The ducts marked on 
the map, now Severed from the Katul by the irruption of the Tigris, once 
radiated around Opis in every direction, and not only irrigated its 
gardens and cultivations, but afforded a means of conveyance for the 
produce of the country from the inland towns to the emporium of the 
district; while, at the su^ time, the imports from the sea, landed at 

* See Heneliiu*s Campugni. He abindoned hia detigu apoa Cterip h em froa Aabili^ to 
oroai die Arbe or Natban, Nahrwaa of die country, and the name of that portkw of the 
Katul at Keerawi below the Diyaleh river. Vide I^arrative .of Sorrejr of Kahrwssi 184^. . 

t The first i% the Arab name of the stream that h%s htm •<> longgponfounded. vkh the 
Phuikpl^ Tin 1^ is dm Gyndes of aadquity (Herod.), and the Tamerra and Qbhran of the 
A^'j^iognplien. 

t Band! Atheim. See Neiralive of Surrey of Katid and Nahrwaa, 1649. 
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T«l Hyr, wh«a Opit wat tba Mrt, rihI at Tel Aal>r, perhapa^ when 
Aatldehia eaperaeded it, were retaraed by many of theee a^aedbetf 
to the great oondoit itself,, the oumerons towns and villages of which 
had immediate commnnication with the oanivan rentes leadiagf to 
Assyria, Armenia, and Persia.* 

So &r we have had only historical and descriptive geography to 
contend with; but the metrical geography of the Anabasis is worthy of 
much consideration, while, at the same time, I confess an inability to 
apply the distances quoted by Xenophon in determining the tzact site 
of Opis, though'the ronte of the ^Men thousand” is snffioiently oorrd* 
borative of the position I wish to assign to it at Manjnr, to prevent any 
material objections being offered, especially when we reflect on the dis¬ 
tressed position of the Greeks and the difficulty opposed In marching 
through a oanal country, to theoorreetkeepingoftheitinerary of the day’s 
performance, where innumerable streams from the Phnskos, or Katul, 
had to be crossed by small bridges. It will be best, therefore, to assume 
at once, that the twenty Parasangs recorded by Xenophonf as the dis¬ 
tance between Sitaki, allowed to occupy a near position to the present 
bridge of boats at Baghdad, and Opis, represented by the mounds of 
Manj'ur, are correct; for their equivalent, or fifty geographical miles, 
exceeds by ten miles only the distance between the places as the croW 
flies,t and Xenophon nowhere tells us that in this part of the journey, 
the nearest route to Opis by the Tigris, supposing it could be done direct, 
was followed on the march. On the contrary, the Anabasis is silent with 
regard to the Tigris until Opis is reached; and I am led to infer from 
this that the march was conducted adjacent to the Katul, or Phnskus, as 
the lower country bordering on the Tigris must have been covered with 
fields, and numerous irrigants which all pour that way, as at present, 
from the Khatis, and were consequently impassable by an array.§ It 
was, moreover, suspected that the Persians wished to keep them from 
streogtbenitig their position in the event of their determination to settle 
and abide events, and, therefore, we may conclude they were conducted 
by the more open road along the higher soil at a distance from the Tigris 
until the bridge of the Phuskus, where the enemy awaited them, was 

* Stnbo, p. 1076, sad Heeren, in hit Ancient Hist. vol. ii. chip. ii. p. 234, notics Hu eom- 
meroe i the latter, thon^ not quite correct in detail, may be read with great advantage, 
t Xentyhoa, Anabasis ii. 34. ^ 

$ See note to p. 236 of thieaairstive. 

1 have leftnked before thst the Farsakh of the Arab geograpben, whidi I have oompared 
wiA tBsf oibi weamredents, gives an exact quantity of two and a half geogr^dueal miles to tjie 
FsnaUis fbrfaHtsiMe, Akbaia is given by Abul-feda, in the Tequim el Buldea, as ten Peieaklm 
from Bs^idadi op thBd»nioey l^my work it is twenty>flve geogrspbieal miles*fiom 

eftks is direct tfstSace. This makes the eqnivalrat of ^e Fsrsakh , 

4 Tbe raed to the north et prescjttt leads to the esM at a distance from the 
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crossed, and the anxiety of the Persians thus relieved ; they were then 
enabled to concert those projects which they put into execution bo trea- 
cherously at the Zav. The excess of route over direct distance is, there¬ 
fore, fairly chargeable, under the circumstances of the retreat, to the 
irregnlariiics of road, withont any allowance on the score of error in the 
dead reckoning, which, on the more lengthened march from Opis to 
Cmme, must have been considerable, harassed as they were, after passing 
the PhnskiiH, by the attendance of a vigilant enemy. Discarding his 
distances, however, beyond this point, there are, in the Anabasis and in 
other ancient writers, local evidences of importance for ascertaining the 
approximate position of Opis, which are not so liable to dispute; infer¬ 
red from Xenophon placing this ‘‘large and populous town** on the 
Phuskus, while other writers are as decided as to its position on the 
Tigris.* In number these latter place Xenophon in a minority; but 
from his general perspicuity we may perhaps be permitted to give him 
equal credence, and to fix the site of Opis between the two streams, the 
Phuskiis and the Tigris; particularly as the Greeks may have filed over 
the bridge of the PImskus, or Katul al Kesrawi, without, perhaps, 
remarking the Tigri.s, which was really at a distance of six or seven 
miles, if they came, as I have specified above, by the more elevated 
tract less overspread by cnltivation. By giving it this exact central 
position between the diverging streams, at the hard rocky barrier 
opposed by nature to a further ascent of the Tigris, we do not offer 
violence to the narrative of any writer of antiquity that I know of; 
but, on the contrary, if the Antiochia of Pliny be “ in situ Opis,*’ as 
may be inferred from Strabo, we have positive grounds for fixing the 
place or places, according whether they be identical or contiguous 
cities, both at Manjur in the former case, though in the latter Manjur 
will represent Opis alone. Antiochia must then be recognised in 
the adjacent mounds of Tc) Dliahab, it being, as Manjur also is, “ inter 
duo dumina, Tigrin ct Tornadotum,” according to Pliny, or “ between 
both streams.*’ 

1 have but one more remark to offer on the subject of the Phuskus 
and its full identity with the Katul al Kesrawi, and that is, the breadth 

* Of those who place Opis on the Tigris, first Herod, book i. Clio, clxxxix.; Arrian, eh^). 
vti. Cellarius, vol. ii. p. 462, has, “ in hoc Chaldsorum tnctu fiiit OpU, emporium ad 
Tigrim.” Lastly, Strabo, xvi. 151, and xvi. 171, where he says, ” hy the Tigris you ascend to 
0|ria and Seleuciathis last must nut be confounded with the first Seleucia oppoite Cteriphon, 
but is the Antiochia of the son of Seleucus Nicator, who waa the founder of the former tity as 
well as of the dynasty of his name. The Beth Seluki of the Syrian MSS. it identical, perb^, 
witii theae towna of Antiochus Soter. Xenophon is the only writer, I ^leUeve, that places Opis 
in aity other petition than on the Tigris. He fixes it on tEe Phuskus, withont refereaoe to the 
'Kgria at iB, Anabasis ^ii. 34. Pliny, though not mentioning it by name, places it distinetly 
be^een both the Tigris and Tomadotus, book vi. 334, 
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of ^ one hundred /e«f” given by Xenophon to the ttream whichi be 
adds,** had a bridge over it.’** The former may be deemed an objeetioa, 
coneidering the Katnl baa a width of ** one hundred and thirty yarda*** 
In the first place, we may fairly presume that no actual measnrement 
took place, watched as the Greeks were by the Persian army; and 
if so, every one is aware of the errors that can be made in surmises of 
tl^is nature, setting aside the ever-varying width of artificial streams, 
which, in addition to being regulated at will by a succession of dams 
and sluices in their course, sUch as this has, are increased or diminished 
in drought, by copious falls of rain led into them from the uplands, and 
by the fiuctuations in the trunk from whence they derive their supply. 
The passage of the Greeks was eficctcd too at the latter end of autumn, 
when all streams are at a minimum, and, likely enough,Jhe Phuskus, 
at the time of the record, was but a fourth of its maximum size. The 
bridge, however, is not wanting in the Katul. for it exists still in the 
soil of its bed at the foot of a high mound, called Tel Mahassil,! not six 
miles from the site of Opis at Manjur. * The fact, too, of the ten 
thousand” Greeks at once emerging from this spot ** into the desert part 
of Media” is another link in the chain of evidence,^ for I have described 
the katul al Kesrawi, or the Phuskus, in the narrative of its survey, as 
the line of demarcation between fertility and desolation, the protected 
alluvium tract between the Tigris and the great canal having been, as 
exemplified in its rained towns, villages, and dry water channels, a 
paradise for man in the oriental acceptation of the term, while all 
beyond being an elevated ridge of pebbles, out of reach of irrigation by 
canals, was ever (as it is now) an inhospitable waste, devoid of either 
water or vegetation. I have crossed this wilderness, and not a vestige is 
seen or heard of that could mark it as the former abode of our species. 

1 have DOW done with the geographical considerations of Opis, but 
am by no means assured that my remarks will be understood, though 
I have spared no pains either in the local search or in records at hand 
to elucidate its position. Herodotus, vague and unsatisfactory as his 
notices of the Tigris are, merely mentions it by name as a (own on its 
banks ;§ while Diodorus Siculus is mute altogether regarding it, though 
eloquent on the scene that took place there.|| From Herodotus, how¬ 
ever, we glean that Opis was the name of one of the Hyperborean virgins, 
whom the inhabitants of Delos honoured with divine rites and sacrifices. 

* AathMis, iL 34. 

t See Dr. Rosace paper On a Journey to Opia, Royal Geographical Society’a Journal, vol. si. 
part u. p. 24, and my Narratire of Survey of Katul, 1849. The foundationa and piera are dit* 
tinet in toe bed of the canal denominated erroneouily Al Kabbur by the modem Araba. 

$ Ansbaaia, ii; p. 35. 4 Herod, in Clio, diaxis. 

fl Diod. Sicnl. book zvii^vbap. x. 11. 
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^he was geoeraily regarded as the daughter of Diana^ worship¬ 

ped at one tinte nearly over all the east, and, according to Servios, waa 
considered in the mythology as synonymous with Luaa.*- in the fifth 
centur^before Christ, the Persian wars With Greece, under the genende 
of Darius Hystaspes, though vigorously conducted, did not end with the 
anticipated success, but it is not improbable that this intereonne with 
the Greeks, particularly with the isles of the Mediterranean, impressed 
the early Persians with devotional ideas in the absence of any strict 
religious system of their own. On their return from these expeditions, 
and daring intervals of peace, when trade and familiar intercourse had 
succeeded to the former enmity, it is not unlikely they founded the mart 
on the banks of the Tigris for the convonience of surrounding nations, 
dedicating it^at the same time, to the worship of Opis, by instituting 
the religious forms in vogue at Delos; from whence, indeed, they may 
have transported the image of the frigid virgin of the north. We 
have the authority of Herodotus for saying that no nation in the 
world was so ready as Ibe Persia^ to adopt foreign customs;! and 
the celebrated Dalis, himself a Mede and a conqueror, confirms the 
truth of the statement in his address to the inhabitants of Delos, by 
publicly venerating their idols, and in ofTering incense on the altars of 
Diana and Apollo.! Dike many other cities of Persia, Opis perhaps 
contained a portion of the captives of the Grecian wars, from the pre¬ 
vailing custom of transplanting the vanquished,§ either to colonize new 
cities or to serve as mercenaries in the ranks of the army, where their 
discipline tended to the improvement of the irregular hordes of Persia, 
and materially aided, not only in the subjugation of new statee, but in 
the consolidation of the empire also, for they assisted the monarch in 
qnelliog disorders amongst his own subjects, which, we are told, were 
prevalent enough. The rude effigies, which we now discover here, may 
have bhen the domestic deities of such colonised families; indeed, the 
minute emblems, perhaps of Opis herself, and, as such, sufficiently inter¬ 
esting to the traveller, though of no real value. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that but a superficial glance can be taken only of the ruins in 
this neighbourhood, for excavations would doubtless divulge many 

* Melpom. xxz. and translator*! note 43. Bryant*s Mythology will farther elucidate her 
laend position in the ectimation of the ancients, 
t Herod, in CUo ozxxv. 

X Herod, m &ato, zeni. "Why, O saored people! do you fly, t hinkin g so injiuionsly of 
met If I bad not leoetred paitteular directions from Ihy master to diia effect, I, of own 
aoeowfi would never hove m o l es t e d you, nor offsied violeaee to a plaee in wUoh ttro deities 
wiSl h er iu ** ' ' ■ ■ ’ . • ■ i- .u- • • 

' 4 Herod, in Eieto, esiz., CteeiBs, Diod. Sioul., and the sacred reeorda of Ne hesii s h end 

E^eUaflbid'evideiMm'sftliueiw^ Heeren says the PBnBonaeztendedjhepraWeaf Aflat. 

Hist. chap. zi. 34(K •** . 



relia» of a pt»( ago. That Opla» ttidf wm a grMt «lty 
qoetUotti for the prodoea of tho I&dioa and evan Obtna rodoMd' il 
from the lea by way of Qerrha aad the Tigris,* from wtfeAeo ' it 
was disseminated over NortArn Asia and Europe, the metehavtt 
residing on the spot giving chiefly gold, drags, grain, and precions stodes 
in exchange, all of which were plentiful enough at the emporium of a 
conntry, whose revenue at the time of the Macedonian conquest has been 
oompnted at A58,000,000 sterling, and which, in the time of the Khali* 
fate, remained within two millions of the same amouot.f 
The awful change that has taken place is not altogether attributable, 
I am inclined to think, to the degeneracy of the people and to the 
excesses of armies that have overran the coveted lands, from Europe on 
one side, from the Oxue and from Arabia on the others. These inroads, 
doubtless, tended in a great measure to deteriorate both the soil and the 
people, bat I suspect there have been natural and recurring causes for so 
great a depression as we witness in the present day. The rivers them* 
selves, in changing their coarse, mus|have occasioned far greater distress 
and calamity than thecxcesses of an invading foe. The summit of Manjur, 
as we gaze around, affords a picture of wreck of this nature that could 
scarcely be conceived, if it were not spread ot the feet of the beholder. 
Close to us are the dismembered walls of the old city, and many other 
moundsofadjaeentedifices,spread like islands over the vast plain, which 
is as bare of vegetation as a snow tract, and smooth and glass'likeasaoalm 
sea. This appearance of the country denotes that some sudden and over¬ 
whelming mass of water must have prostrated everything in its way, 
while the Tigris, as it anciently flowed, is seen to have left its channel, 
and to have taken its present course through the most flourishing portion 
of the district, indeed, through the immense island which the excavation 
of the Katnl al Kesrawi formed between itself and the Tigris, severing, 
in its mad career, the neck of the great artery, and spreading devasta¬ 
tion over the whole district around. Towns, villages, and canals, men, 

* Vide Commerce of the Babyloniana; neeren’s Asiat. Hist. p. 234; Haiudi'a Hanij adh 
l>liihabwapMadan>al Johir, pp. 315» 324,328 of Sprenger'e translation; and in another chap¬ 
ter ws have a coaparatiTe ra^ given of the magnate* of the earth, which will ahow the esti^ 
matioii the eoimtry waa^ held in, in respect to others in ancient times, by an unprejudieed 
UabomedaD writer, p. 366. Masudi says, *‘The kix^ of China, of the Tories, India, of 
the Zanj, and all other kings of the earth, look up to the king of the climate of Babel with 
great req>ect, for he is the first king on earth, and occupies the same position with respect to 
others aathe moon with respect to the stars. For his country is the most noiU and MOft 
p^nkuti be is the rioheat of all sovereigns { he is most &voui«d by Nature and he hu a 
poweiAil tad flim Qovenuneiit} but now (ii. h. 332) this de scrip ti o n doe* not at all agee,*^ 
add* **with the sovereigns of this country.” What would Uasodi uj, could he see 

Haoirl 

t tewAlMn Iriato^, duriag Ae Khab&t ot Memun, from e docamnt of AteoAiha 
Xshoaied ibn Abdul HameA flupk^ed at Ae time in the department of finaneck 
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«animali» and eultivatioD, must thna have been eognlphed in a moment, 
but the immediate loss was doubtless small, compared with the misery 
and gloom that followed. The whole region for a apeme of 2S0 miles, 
averaging aboot twenty in breadth, was dependent on the conduit for 
water, and contained a population so dense, if we may judge from the 
ruins and great works traversing it in its whole extent, that no spot on 
the globe perhaps could excel it. Of those that were spared to witness 
the sad effects of the disaster, thousands, perhaps millions, had to fly to 
the banks of the Tigris for the immediate preservation of life, as the region 
at once became a desert, where before were anination and prosperity. 
The roin of the Katul al Kesrawi is, indeed, the great blow the oonn- 
try has received. Its severity must baVe created universal stupor, and 
was doubtless followed by pestilence and famine of unmitigated rigour, 
owing to the marshes whish accumulated annually in the absence of 
the dams on each spring rise of the river. The ruling authorities, 
whoever they were, could not hope, nor, perhaps, did they think of re¬ 
storing so great a work, which co.itld never be done, unless, indeed, it 
were commenced on entirely new ground; and, thus deprived of the 
barrier which bad protected the territory from the north-east as well as 
nourished its internal condition, it is not surprising to find every one 
participating in the plunder of the capital, left almost isolated on a 
district of which previously it was the nucleus of prosperity and great¬ 
ness. The decline of the Khalifate brought fresh disaster upon the 
territory, for public works, so necessary in a country traversed by such 
vast rivers, were either entirely suspended, or but partially undertaken, 
and security for property or person, amid the increasing anarchy, was 
no longer reckoned on. Traders then ceased their vocations, an<^ mer¬ 
chants left the district for more settled places. Tottering suburbs, 
abandoned by their inhabitants, fell, and their materials, carried by 
iutthdations, became spread over the former fertilised districts, depre¬ 
ciating the value of the land,* while their inmates, crowding to the 
already replete asylums which others had found, added to the scarcity 
and disease. To say nothing of plagues and their withering effect on 
the population, the Tartar Eaglef at this time was hovering aronnd, 
carefully watching the failing strength of his struggling victim, whose 
perversity and blindness permitted the fatal stoop to be made almost 
without an effort at defence ; the consequences were, a province, 
wfajoh had held.the capitals of successive kingdoms under diflerent 
dynasties and phases, and which at various periods bad either swayed 

of nitre end unmouia eoverii^ the whole of thii traet ii enbnnoiu. The 
dSi^M^peen to have some afflniQr with the brick material of the moimda, and the iMer ia a 
deterted atiei, the dead animal matter wbiek hn bm mued the 

t Halaku and hii horde*. 
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^llSEaB6aeQocd the devtiniei of the world, became again, ,aivl for the last 
Ume, dismembered in itself, and a prey to all who, guided by avgrico 
or ambitioD, had courage enough to contend for the choice morsels 
that were left.* As a fief Slow of a distant crown, and principally 
tenanted by strange and needy ruceaf of a miserable region, who wan* 
^|]er over the fine plains in searcb.of a bare subsistence, it still affords 
a qnarry for the rapacious servants of a corrupt state; but its impover* 
ishment is now nearly complete, for, like Basreb, the opulent and 
familiar haven of Arabian story, Baghdad, alike renowned in its pages, 
is fast crumbling to ruin, in default of repairs and attention to the 
dams. For two successive years it has now been isolated from the 
neighbonring country by inuitdations that have swept everything before 

them, only wanting, indeed, the protecting dike of the town to give 
way to raze its edifices and bazars to a level with the surrounding 
desert, whose tribes are ready to take advantage of such an event; and 

then, as the vacated seat of monfirchs almost as renowned as the ancient 
kings of Babylon, of Nineveh, agd of SUsa, its career is also accom* 
pushed. Like those vast cities, its mounds«will be left only for the 
traveller to gaze at, if he is permitted to pass through the country by the 
Bedouin, who may, perhaps, resume the patriarchal government of the 
plains, as in the beginning when <‘men journeyed from the east and 
found a resting-place in the plain of Shinar.'’| 

The disasters I have enumerated are the recurring evils which all 
tracts bordering upon great rivers are liable to, but which arc avoidable 
in many cases by vigilance on the part of Government and its officers. 
The change in the channel of the Tigris in a rocky Region like that 
immediately beyond Opis we must, however, ascribe to another pheno¬ 
menon, which, though natural, is but seldom experienced in these 
tracts. I allude to earthquakes, and have little doubt but the misfor¬ 
tunes sketched above could be traced to an occurrence of this nature. 
Though faintly felt perhaps but once in twenty years in the alluvial 

* Timur Leak (Tamerlane) lubscquently visited it, and for mere pastime destroyed more of 
his species than comprise the present population. 

t Arab families who have collected and formed into tribes, such as the Beni Lam, Uontnfik, 
Shammar Togh, Zobcide, Efiaj, Khaxail, and numerous others, exclusive of the great Bedouin 
tribes of the Shammar, who wander uncontrolled over all Mesopotamia. At a rough computa> 
tion the soil would subsist apopuladou perhaps five htuidrcd times greater than it haa at pre¬ 
sent. In former times, to have constructed the canals whose remnants we see, every sqosre 
yard of ground would seem to have contained an inhabitant, for myriads of the human race 
wotdd be retpired to perfbet the works which lef^ notwithstan^ng flood after flood has 
dimmiihed dietr aumbm and extent during the ages that have elapaed linee their decay. Xt 
^ a.woodw, indeed, that uything should remain, conaideringthe destruction annually gosi^ 
from them mundafioiDa, to eemfinn the accounts we have of the original numbers of onriaoe 
and tbe magnitude u{ the earty d^odea-in wbidi they flrat eocklly est ab l is h ed thc i n s et riaa.' 
t Oenesis zi. 2. 
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district of Babylonia, we know these shocks are constant and alarming 
in Syria, Asia Minor, and, to some extent, on the west of Persia, countries 
immediately enclosing the district of Mesopotamia, the oorlfaern half of 
which is, indeed, only a connected rocky flange, thrown ofT, as it were, 
from the base of the several ranges having a gradual descent terminating 
in the deep hollow of the Persian Gulf. In earthquakes, such as those 
which have at various times prostrated Antioch and Aleppo in -Syria, 
the shocks have doubtless been felt in a more or less degree over 
Northern Mesopotamia, and in my experience some milder concussions 
have extended to Baghdad and Southern Mesopotamia. During the 
Khalif MatawakkePs reign, a. d. 850, we have it recorded that for many 
days the waters of the Tigris, to the great astonishment of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Baghdad, first became yellow, then suddenly changed to the 
hue of blood ; afterwards traced as the effect uf an earthquake that had 
destroyed many towns in)[^eorgia and Persia, and opened new sources 
for rivers, besides changing the courses of many existing streams.* A 
visitation similar to this, if not the occurrence of the period, must, 
I presume, have lopped off a shoulder of the tertiary tract east of 
Qadesiyeb on the Tigris,* in the neighbourhood of the great damt*, 
perhaps, adjacent to tile Sidd Nimrud, which, giving way also on the 
left bank of the river at the same time, admitted the Tigris, perhaps 
confined at the juncture, In a vast mass into the plains east of its old 
course, severing at the moment the Katul al Kesrawi, or the Fhuskus, 
from its sources at Al Kaim and Dur. The deep and narrow water¬ 
courses, marked on the map in the immediate tract between the new 
and the old beds, will show that the river meandered about for some 
time previous to settling in its present channel, thus offering obstacles 
to the permanency of any plans for its control, which might have 
been contemplated, from the extensive ravages it was daily commit¬ 
ting, by being broken in a multitude of streams. The wreck, when¬ 
ever it happened, must have been complete. The Katul has ceased 
to be a running stream, perhaps, for the last ten centuries, though 
its continuation, the Nahrwan, by the damming up of the Diyaleb 
and by other extensive repairs, may have had its existence prolonged 
to a comparatively recent period. To conclude this subject, I cannot 
refrain from quoting Masudi, a work not generally read, on the irrnp- 

* J>*H«rbe)ot*i BibUoth. Orient., Matawakkel.’* A railar change in the eelour of the 
Tigris took place this year (1850) on the 9th August, and laated, to tbe astoniahnent of sU, ft* 
three days. The river, too, which had been falling aa usual in these months, gradualbr taoame 
■tatyisry, and, 'when tbe water resumed its genersi dirty ^>pearanee, the river feU with a 
dbo^'.veloei^ fer two following days. I have no doubt myself but some earthquake hsa 
oeeuned in the hilli near tbe sov^ of the stream, for a of rain is unnsual in these months, 
sad to create such a change most have been excessive. 
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tiont of the Tig-rU in his timei a. b. 338. Sprenger^s ttrelMlation, 
pp. 253—265. • 

After speaking of the Euphrates he says In the same way thk 
Tigris has ehaoged its course,*’ alluding to the districts to the south ; 
and afterwards, <<The inhabitants of these places (Esh Sherki and 
Al Kab, villages of Katirbil, at present not identified, though close to 
Baghdad) have had a lawsuit with those on the eastern side {of the 
Tigris) on the subject of land recovered or lost by change of the bed, 
who are in possession of Rakhah-esh-Shetnastyeh in the reign of Al 
Moktader, fee. &o. What well-informed men have deposed at this 
occasion, and what we have stated, are well-known facts at Baghdad. 
If the water changes its course in about thirty years, the seventh part 
of a mile, it will make nearly one mile in two hundred years; and if 
the water of a river retires from its original limit four hundred cubits, 
the place will bo waste. Through these c^ses places are rendered 
uncultivated ; and, if the water finds a declivity, or descent, it widens, 
by its course and rapidity, the bed, as it carries the ground away to an 
immense distance; and, wherever it finds « wide and low place, 
it fills it and forms lakes, marshes, and lagunas. By these means 
places which have been cultivated become deserts, and those which 
were without cultivation become cultivated. Every body of common 
sense will understand and appreciate what we have said.” 

He continues All historians, who possess just ideas respecting 
the history of the world and its kings, know that in the year in which 
the prophet of God sent messengers to the Kesra,* and this was the 
seventh year after his (light from Mecca to Medineh, the Euphrates 
and^l'igris were so much swelled that they never had been so before ; 
the water made immense breaches and holes, which were greater than 
the canals; and, as the canals could not hold the water, ihe dams and 
mounds gave way^ and the water filled the lower country. The Persian 
king, Abrawiz (Kbusru Farviz), endeavoured to confine the waters 
again, repair the dams, and to open the trenches, but he was unable to 
control the river; it took its oonrse towards the place where, in 
our time, are the marshes. The cultivations and fields were sub¬ 
merged, and whole districts were changed into marshes which are there 
at present, his exertions to stop it being inefficient. The Persians 
were soon afterwards occupied with the Arabic wars; the water broke 
though its limits, and nobody could turn his mind to the reparation of 
the dams, so the marshes became wider and more extensive. 

**The whole extent of the marshes which the water occupies at pre¬ 
sent, A. H. 332, is above fifty Farsakhs (125 miles about) long and a.k 


* The Sassanian kings of Persia. 
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many broad.* In tbe centre is a round plaoe in which the ground 
rises; this is a city covered with water, and when the water it clear ooe 
may see at the bottom the ruins of buildings; some stones are still 
standing in their places, whilst others have fallen down. One may. still 
trace tbe course of the buildings.” 

From this account of Masudi, the date of the irruption that destroyed 
-the Katul, and changed the course of the Tigris to its present position, 
might be assigned to the era of Khusru Parviz. There is scarcely any 
doubt, however, but that it was in operation as a canal in the time of 
Matassem, the eighth Khalif of the Abbassin, or he would not have se¬ 
lected its district for his new capital, creeled at Samara, contiguous to 
the line of its course, and protected by the extended arms of the con¬ 
duit, from whence also it is presumed the restored city derived its 
water, as did the more ancieijt Suuierc, which existed there in Julian’s 
day. It is not, however^ unlikely, that the severed portions, on the 
elevated soil around, continued to hold water by being dammed up, 
where wc see the arms unite in the map, and where dams still exist in 
the bed. Viewed as deep trenches alone, they wore thcn sUll able to 
maintain a large populatron, and to irrigate as well the tract lying 
between them and the Tigris. 

From Manjur we traversed the country in a north-east direction to 
fix the arms of the canals that have been severed by the river from the 
Katul, and which 1 have noted in my journey of last year. In thirty- 
five minutes wc came on a long duct called the Ejdeli, having several 
others similar to it, all derived originally from the Katul al Kesrawi, 
now separated from them by the Tigris. They arc noted in the Ap¬ 
pendix,! and the lines they pursued over the country are also shown. 
Uuins of brick, pottery, and other remains arc strewed on every hand, 
showing that the space contained between the old bed of the Tigris 
to the west and the Katul al Kesrawi, now close on tbe other side of 
the Tigris to the east, was a densely populated region. The next day 
was devoted also to the examination of this canal, and to following up 
tbe canal *A1 Ejdeli,| which was the main branch or line to the east 
of Opis, and in determining the connection between them and tbe 
Katul conduit. To continue describing these, ofiering as they do so 
much sameness in detail, would be tedious in the extreme. With the 
exception, therefore, of recording that I was enabled to fix tbe site of 
another large town§ on the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris oli 
my way to Baghdad, I- shall conclude with a general reference to the 

* The Msraj'sdh Dhaliabwa Uadan al Johir of Maaudi' taya, during the Khalifat of Moa- 
wiyeh the State derived a revenue of fifteen milliona of Dihrevii (jC 3,000,000) from rite reeda 
alone, which grew spontaneously in the morahes, p. 256. 

t Sue Appendix Z. ‘X Appendix t, a, b, c, d,f, 4 Appendix, under c. 
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mapt and lo tbe AppendUi where the obserYatioos made at the aeveral 
poHitioDB wilt be foand, aad on which the former was constructed. Tbe 
dry bede of the artifioiaJ aqueducts excavated in remote antiquityi in the 
map) are represented by well-defined black lines drawn over the face of 
the country where they are still traceable; and the deserted channel 
of the Tigris and minor arms, which it must have occupied previous 
to its settling in its present position, are shown by shaded curvatures, 
such as those pertaining to natural streams; while long-decayed towns 
are -enclosed in a broken red line. A knowledge of this in consider¬ 
ing tbe site of Opts will be necessary to prevent confusion; the bearing 
in mind at the same time, that the recent or new course the Tigris" 
has followed is marked blue, as also are the canals at present dispensing 
water, will aid materially in the inquiry, for these must be regarded 
as non-existing when tbe brave ** ten thousand-’ and their successors in 
arms traversed this region, the history of which, whether derived from 
, sacred or profane writers, is in some measure elucidated by the research 
of individuals, however limited in knowledge or in qualifications. 
This indeed is my apology for having essayed the identification of fho 
lost Opis, a city which has engaged the attention of our best geo¬ 
graphers, and well deserving of a place on our maps, for we may regard 
it as the primitive “ assembly house” of nations then far distant from 
each other, but connected, in very early times, by a commerce that, 
alike honourable to all, spread civilisation over the face of the globe, the 
blessings of which England is now enjoying, and which she is endea¬ 
vouring in her turn to dispense by establishing, an “Opis” in the 
West, which, let us hope, in 1851, unlike its prototype on the banks of 
the Tigris, will prove the foundation of an intercourse conducive to 
universal harmony and peace. War and its ravages are but too well 
depicted on the face of the country around this early emporium of our 
race ; and, with such examples before us, who can blame the vindica¬ 
tion of peace, or the advocates of an enlightened union between com¬ 
munities of men ? Let the dweller on the Thames, however humble or 
hard be his lot in life, turn aside from the contemplation of ills dis¬ 
tresses but for a minute, and, ere he turns his thoughts from home, let 
him take a glance at the smoking cottages—hovels, if you will—and 
smiling fields around him, and then direct his eye to the banks of these 
classic streams, where a howling waste has succeeded a picture similar 
to tbe landscape before him. Before the ruin was accomplished, he 
will find, if he traces its history, that far greater miseries than his own 
were endured by its people, and that the horrors of war—which, under 
a long term of peace, be has no idea of—led to the withering aspect 
which the features of the once smiling landscape at present bear. .The 
lovcra of war aJid the agitators of the people should also conleiQplate 
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the scenes which are of every-day occarrence to the land I now write 
in, overrun ae it is by the enemy of hie fellow-man. The predatory 
Arab spares not the most needy,-—compared to whom, the denizen of a 
workhouse and the Irish starveling may be termed happy,—but for 
ever prowls in search of booty of some sort, and to whom the wretched 
clothing of thb miserable wanderers around becomes an object of 
cupidity and plunder. Once witness of this anarchy and distress, the 
contemners of order and peace would not only bless the laws that 
protect them, but would appreciate the industry^f all classes of men 
who are laudably striving to uphold the high position England has 
attained in the scale of nations; while, at the same time, the Govern¬ 
ment and sympathizing community arc doing everything to alleviate 
want,—a privation as unheeded in this country as it is prominent. 

(Signed) Felix Jones. 

Baghdadi 15tk Septemher 1650. 


APPENDICES A to Z and a to/, 

Showing the observations and bearings made on the journey described 
in foregoing paper. The latter, when takcb by the prismatic compass, 
have been reduced to the true pole by daily observations for variation. 
The latitudes were observed by an excellent sextant of Troughton’s, 
graduated to ten seconds, used with an artificial horizon; and the 
angles determined in azimuth and horizontal arc by a couple of theo¬ 
dolites, one of ten inches, where great nicety was required; the other of 
four inches* radius, which was carried throughout the journey. 


Appendix A, rc/erred to at p. 225. 

Bearings true. 

Shrines at Kathcmein . 117*30'' 

Tomb of Zobeidc. 136 30 

A grave on the canal called Abu Khandal (three quarters 

of a mile distant). 158*30 

Akr-Kuf, Babylonian (pile, portion of Median Wall ?). 241*30 
Direction of canal to south-east.'... 148*00 


Appendix B, referred to at p. 225. 


Ahtoeynek, 

Bearings true. 

Shrines at Kathemein. 124*30' 

' Akr-Kuf.‘... 233!30 
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Appsiimx C, refened to at p. 228. 
Serakha Ruin. 


Shrines at Katbemein... 13i?30' 

Akr^Kuf. 229 00 


Appemcix D, referred to at p. 228. 
Suk (the lower one). 


Shrines at Kathemein. 136?00' 

Akr-Kuf. 224‘00 


Appendix Bt referred to at p, 228. 
Branch canal from the Serakha. 


Shrines at Kathemein. 140^00' 

Akr-Kuf .. 206*30 

Road back.. 112*00 


Appendix F, referred to at p. 229. 


Hummamat. 

Shrines at Kathemein..... 139-00' 

Akr-Kuf. 19800 

Tel Abdar (ancient), about a mile'distant. 245*00 


Appendix G, referred to at p. 229. 
The Upper Suk. 


Shrines at Kathemein. 151^00' 

Akr-Kuf. 198*45 

Khan Tarmiyeh. 10*00 

Appendix H, referred to at pp. 229 and 231. 

Tel Goosh. 

Shrines at Kathemein. 166*40' 

Akr-Kuf.r. 205*40 

Khan Tarmiyeh. 355*00 


Appendix I| referred to at p. 231. 
Tarmipeh, or Suadipeh. 

Ban’s mer. alt. 113* 22' 11' gave the latitude 33* 37' 02' 
northi Nitoeris* flags displayed in the Jedideh reach 


(bore true) .... 7pt00' 

An'aRcient mound called Tel-Kir.... 2li‘66 
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Appendix J, referred to at p. 234. 

On (he high mounds of the Nathriyat canal by theodolite set 3G0* 
the minaret in Sumcychch village, a tomb called Ibrahim being exac 


in line with it. 

Dcvscrted village east of Sumeycheh.... 8?56' 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn tomb. 16‘24 

KefAli .^. 37 '2l 

Sheikh Jemeel, a tomb near the Tigris.\ . 56*22 

Extremes of the village Suadtyeh on the east bank of 

the Tigris (indiflerent).57°35' to 62 00 

Mounds in the Abu Sakher ruins (one mile distant).. 117*00 

TelTaaseh .1. 13810 

Khan Tarmiych doorway .. 173*47 

Direction of the Nathriyat canal for mill, then turning 

to the east-south-cast. 168*00 

Sun’s altitude centre for azimuth. 12*37 

Angle to sun’s centre for do. 271*02 

Theodolite magnetic, showing north... 354*00 

Direction of canal coming from.. 336*00 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by compass. 274*00 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by theodolite. 279*36 

Making the variation of the road by compass... (west) 3*12 

and by the theodolite needle. (west) 243 30 

The mound of Abu Sakher by a mcr. altitude of (he 
sun on the following day, March 23rd, 1850 (being 
in latitude 33^42'4'north) observed as. 113*5810 


Appendix K, referred to at p. 239. 

Kef Alii tomb in Akbara Sheikh Jeraeel, a tomb near 
the west bank of the Tigris, having in one with it 


the date-groves of Suadiych.... 63*30' 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn, tomb. 346*30 

Minaret in Sumeycheh village. 326*80 

Direction of the bed of the Shatayt for one mile and 

a half. 1100 

Extremes of Mansuriyeh groves (c).80” to 100*00 

The direction of the Shatayt bed to south. 149*00 

Waneh.or Awaneb, ruin o^. . 152*30 . 

Station of last night on the Nathriyat....■. 208*00 

Sheikh Ibrahim, tomb.255*00 
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Appendix L, referred to at p. 243. 

Station on the plain one mile trae east of Sumcycheh minaret; 
the f mer. alt. of a Cants Majoris was observed as 79** 18' 5' on the 
night of 23rd March, making the latitude of the village mosque (north) 
33* 50'48' 

' Appendix M, referred to at p. 243. 

True bearings'observcd from the minaret of Sumeychek. 


Minaret of Beled village.. 336*15' 

Centre of straggling date-grove N£. of it. 343*00 

Tomb of Syed Mahomed. 346 00 

Date-groves of Sindiyeh, just discernible. 76*00 

Mahomed ab’l Husscyn tomb.. •. .. 114*00 

Kef AU tomb. 146*30 

Nathriyat and Sheikh Ibrahim tomb in line. 172*00 


My station on the Katul, or Nahrwan, where it is 
broken by the Tigris, and whose latitude is ascer¬ 
tained by means of many observations as 34* 00' 37"; 
its chronometricai diderence of longitude west of 
Baghdad being well fixed in three trials as 3'45'.. 28*00 

The latitude of Sumeycheh minaret was found also by sun’s mer. 
alt. on 24th March, as 33* 50'45' from ^ 114® 29' 25' © alt. 


Appendix N, referred to at p. 246. 

Station on Jlyr^ tumulus. 

Sumeycheh minaret. 192?3fl' 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 336*15 

Appendix C>, referred to at p. 248. 

On the tomb of Syed Mahomed. 

Minaret of Beled village. 295^00' 

Syed Saadi, a tomb in the ruins of Harbch . 262*00 

Syed Oharyb, a tomb on the W. bank of the Dijeil... 196*00 

Khan Mizrakji, on the east bank of the Tigris. 205*00 

Malwiyeh, spiral tower. 307*30 

Khan Dholoiyeh. 28*00 

Nitocris in the bight of Tigris leading to opening of 

Shatayt. 77*30 

Sumeycheh minaret. 166*00 

A high mound to the ESE. (afterwards found to be 

TelManjur). 132*30 

42 6 
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Appendix P, referred to at p. 249« 

A' branch of the Katul al Kesrawit emanating from near the dam 
found in the bed of the At Kaim branch of the old conduit. This 
station is a centre spot from which other canals diverge as followsi 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Syed Mahomed. 274t00' 

Sumeycheh minaret.(or due south) 180*00* 

No. 1, branch from which the others were supplied ; its 
connecting arm being on the opposite .bank of 
the present Tigris (extends to cliffs of the river). 31*30 

No. 2, a canal 15 yards broad ditto. 330*00 

No. 3, ditto ditto . 255*00 

No. 4, ditto ditto.. 186*30 

No. ditto di^u .(curving) 113*30 

Khan Dholuiyeh. 344*30 

Nitocris* flags. 296 00 

N.B.—The mouth of the Shalayt half way between this position and 
the place where the Nitocris is at anchor. 

Appendix Q, referred to at p. 250. 

Tel Aahr on the cast bank of the ancient bed of the Tigris. 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 23?30' 

Belcd minaret. 341*00 

Syed Saadi tomb in Harbeh . 305*30 

Sumeycheh minaret. 152*30 

Syed Gharybtomb. 186*30 

Appendix R, referred to at p. 251. 

Tomb of Syed Saadi in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh at Samara. 318^00' 

Khan Mizrakji .. 330 00 

Minaret of Harbeh, ruined . 291*30 

Minaret of the modern Bcled . 41*30 

Khan Dholuiyeh. 51*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 81*30 

Appendix S, referred to at p. 256. 

Fallen minaret in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh...... 319«0' 

Khan Mizrakji. 336*00^ 

Beled minaret. 57*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb. 86*30 

Syed Saadi tomb . 111*00 

Syed Mabassin tomb, on the other side of the Dijeil.. 207*00 • 
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Appendix T, referred to at p. 257. 

Near the mounds of Jibbarekf just above the dry canal of Al Altb. 


Khan Mizrakji. 18^0' 

Harbeh . 13800 

Beled'minaret. 112’30 


Appendix referred to at p. 260 aud 266. 

The bend of the Dijeil canal, where the ancient Ixhaki conduit is 
severed by it and where the nurtli-east extreme of the Chali joins the 
west bank of the latter. Here, too, on the eastern side of the Dijeil the 
AI Altb and Mastansir ducts are led off, and Ferhatiych, another modern 
duct derived from the west bank of the Dijeil, is seen running parallel 
with the east bank of the old Izhaki whose direction is quite straight in 


u line of 163i00'. 

Khan Mizrakji... 38D0' 

Direction of the Mastansir.(irregular) 75'00 

Syed Saadi tomb. 123 00 

Abul Mahassan tomb. 155*00 

Malwiych. 325*00 

Al Kaiin lower. 309*30 

Direction of the Chali or Sidd Nimrud. 206*00 


ArrENDix V, referred to at p. 262. 

Opening in the rampart Chali Balikh, leading to the valley which 
formerly received the water from its reservoir. 

Malwiyeli tower. 339?00' 

The continuation of the ridge on the opposite side.... 209*30 

Direction of canals on either side of the valley, j 

^ i2nd 17000 

Appendix W, referred to at p. 272. 

At the position of a bridge across a canal from the Kalul al Kesrawi 


which watered the town north of Tel Aabr. 

Direction of the canal. 145?00" 

Tel Aabr . 179 00 

Syed Mahomed. 36*00 

Syed Saadi. 290*00 

Appendix X, referred to at p. 272. 

¥ Tel Dhahabf “gold mound." 

Syed Mahomed. 35000^ 

Syed Saadi... 290*00 

Tel Aabr. 263*00 
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Appendix Yj referred to at p. 272.- 
The high mound of Manjur. 

Syed Mahomed.*. 308^30' 

Syed Saadi... 286 30 

Flag on the Nahrwan or Kalul nl Kesrawi. 46*30 

Another mound, a portion of the wall of the old city.. 76*30 

Sumeychch minaret. 191*00 

Another moniid, part of the wall of the old city. 26*00 

And at this mound were observed the following 

Flag on Nahrwan. 65*00 

Syed Mahomed. 286*15 

And the mound noird as. 76''30" from the high mound of Manjur, 
nearly in line Abu'l llnssan. 

On another portion of the wall of the city of Manjur:^ 

Manjur, or high mound. 186?30' 

Syed Mahomed . 284 00 

In the valley formed by the Atheini in a very early period, just west 
of Manjur mounds. 

Mound on which the above bearings were taken. 39?00' 

Maujur. 166*30 

On another mound funning a portion of the old wall of the city of 
Manjur :— 

Nahrwan flag. 48^30' 

Mound of yesterday. 325 00 

Manjur.,. 221*00 

Mound taken from Manjur . 193 00 

Appendix Z, referred to at p. 290. 

Various stations on the Ejdah and neighbouring canals ; the former 
a great arm which emanated from the Katul al Kesrawi about a mile 
west of the valley of the Atheim. 

Nahrwan flag . 67-00' 

Direction of canal to where severed by the Tigris .... 336*80 
Ditto in its course to Ejdah; high mound of ruins. 160*00 

Syed Mahomed ... 270*00 

On canal next cast of the Ejdah duct, 50 yards broad ; its covse 
325" and 139‘ opposite. 

On second canal east of Ejdah. 

Syed Mahomed .. 266* 30' 
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Mouth of the Atheim river.. 

Nahrwan flag . 08',30 

Direction of canal to SE. 170*00 

On the Ejdah canal where it is severed from the Katul by the Tigris; 
its breadth about 60 yards. 

Nahrwan flag . 73*00' 

Syed Mahomed .?. 264*00 

Dhotbiyeh Khan. 303*00 

End of Hawi. 81*00 

Direction to canal to station on it of yesterday. 160*00 

On another iarge mound of ruins for which the guide has no name, 
one mile (?) east of Manjur or Opis. 

Nahrwan flag . 36*30' 

Syed Mahomed. 288*30 

Another mound of ruins distant half a mile. 1*00 

Another large heap of mounds distant three quarters 

of a mile.. 189-00 

Al Ejdah canal mounds. 136*15 

On the mounds of Al Ejdah canal, where au ancient city of great 
extent formerly stood. 

Direction of Al Ejdah canal from this to the Tigris .. 350t00' 

Direction from this position . 143*00 

Nahrwan flag. 11*00 

Syed Mahomed. 296*00 

Minaret of Sumeycheh. 220 00 

Our position this evening on the Tigris. 56*00 

Appendix a, referred to al p. 290. 

On canal to east of Tigris cliff half a mile north of position, 

and the Katul formerly ran where the Tigris now flows.' 

Flag on Nahrwan. 329:00' 

Direction of the canal, back and on. 337*00 & 158*00 

Sumeycheh minaret. 225 00 

Syed Mahomed. 281 00 

Another long canal running here parallel to this, about hal-f a mile 
to the south. 

Appendix a, referred to at p. 293. 

Ou the canal specified in last line. 

Sumeycheh minaret. 230^30' 

Nahrwan flag. ... 335*00 
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Direction back and on. 339*00 6c iGStOO' 

Extensive ruins a quarter of a mile south-west of this. 


Api'RNDtx b, referred to at p. 

On a canal wiiich the guide calls A^habt branch of Katiil. 
Sindiyeb village. 45W 

Extremes of Saadiyeh groves (c). 87*00 to 124*00 

Some high mounds with a dry canal, formerly led from 

jCatul to this spot .. 101*00 

Sheikh Jemyl, the canal curving to the right of the tomb. 200*00 
Sumeycheb minaret. 273*00’ 


Appendix c, referred to at p. 2Q0. 
At Sheikh Jemyl^ a modern tomb. 


Kef All in the ruins of Akbara. 243^00^ 

Sumcycheh minaret. 291*00 

Sindiych. 3800 

Extremes of Saadiych (c).51*00 to 67*00 

Extremes of Mnnsuriyeh (c). 129*00 to 152*00 


Appendix «/, referred to at p. 290. 

At the Tarmiyeh canals. Old ducts iiow seen to correspond with 
those on the opposite side of ilic Tigris; branches or derivatives of the 
great Katul called Tarmiyeh, because a modern cut l<3ads the Tigris 
when high into the Tarmiyeh lake. Another name is Chil. 


Sindiych and islet of Mansuriyeh in one. 25^00' 

Alsu the Saadiych (west end) grove. 28*00 

Sheikh Jemyl, modern tomb.. 339*00 

Kef All ... 

Direction of these ducts... 263*00 


*-Anollicr running in the same direction a quarter of a mile north. 


Appendix c, referred to at p. 290. 

The ruined city of A! Bu»ara on the left bank of the old bed of the 
Tigris; a large town, having a citadel and outer rampart surrounding it. 
Bed of the river deep and well marked, full of grass and cultivations, 
the produce of the spring rnins. This city is mentioned in the Kitab al 
Akalim. Beyond this notice I can find no clue to its history. Ruined 


material on every hand. * 

KefAli . 321f20' 

Sheikh Jemyl, with the curve of the old bed of the 
Tigris and boundary of the ruined city in one. 13*30 
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Khan Tanniyeh.^. 202^' 

Extremes of Howayah and Dalfhleh (c).121'00 to 101'38 

Small clumpy Howeyreh. . 88*30 

ExUemes of MaAsuriyeh (c)... .51*00 to 36*00 


Appendix referred to at p. 290. 


At a centre spot where ancient canais diverge, called the Medoadf 
also led originally from the Katul al Kesrawi. 

Direction of its source ... 24^00' 

KhanJedideh. 12000 

Extremes of Howeysh trees (c). 78*00 to 69*00 

Howeyreh clump . 63*00 

Tarmiyeh Khan. 219*00 

Kalhemein Domes, due south, indistinct. 

(Signed) Felix Jones. 
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PROVINCE OP BAGHDAD. 


Brief'OhiervationSy forming an Appendix to tite Map of Baghdad^ 
hy Felix Jones, Commander Indian Nang, and Surveyor in 
Mesopotamia. 

% 

Tiir present Map represents ^hc ground-plan of a city once as cele¬ 
brated as any in the universe. A hopeless decay during six centuries, 
in which it has been contended for and held by many conquerors, has 
yet failed in ruining it altogether, though its attenuated state at the 
present day serves to show the original vigour of its constitution, 
when founded by A1 Mansur, eleven centuries ago. For five hundred 
years it was the abode of the Abbasside Khalifs, and, with more or less 
interruption, the seat of empire of the world. 

To the antiquarian and general scholar the site possesses various 
attractions; for, degraded as it is, Baghdad is still the representative of 
those great capitals which flourished in antiquity and which are inti¬ 
mately blended with sacred and profane writings, as well as connected 
with the early spread of Christianity itself. After the total destruction 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, where the episcopal chairs had been estab¬ 
lished by the first missionary fathers, the eastern metropolitans have 
been invested here, and the title of Bishop of Babylon still pertains to 
the archiepiscopal see, at present more respected in the title than 
honoured in anything else ; and though the Khalif A1 Mansur is name^ 
by all writers as the founder of Baghdad, there is little doubt, front 
existing remains, but that a Babylonian city occupied the spot long 
before the establishment of the Khalifate on the soil. 

I shall not stop to dwell on its history, nor detail the motives of 
Mansur for fixing on a new locality to establish his House.** Such, 
itndeed was the custom among barbarian conquerors from antiquity 
to the present time. It appears that the western side of the Tigris w&ft. 
the chosen site for the original Baghdad; the larger portion of the town 
now to the east of the river having risen from a military position, and 
enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the population, al 
individual famities seftled from nomade life, or as immigrants from 
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more distant place|. The new city was added to also by the remilaots 
^ still lingeriog aronnd the rains of Ctesiphon and Seleacia; and| wiih 
captives and otbersi either brought or invited from lands over which 
the early Kbaiifs extended their arms, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon the 
masses that comprised its population in its more prosperous periods, 
though there is great discrepancy in enumeration. At the funeral 
of Ibn Hanbal,* a much-venerated Mahomedan sage, who died at 
Baghdad in a. d. 855, we are told eight hundred thousand men and 
' sixty thousand women formed a procession to his grave, and that 
near twenty thousand infidels became converts to Mahomedanism on 
the day of his death. With every allowance for exaggeration, 
both in respect to this statement, and to the number of three hundred 
and sixty baths mentioned as being requisite to the purifications of 
its inhabitants by^other authors,! must admit the fact of its multi¬ 
tudes in a great degree; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are with the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in favoor 
of its truth. The myriads that were slain too after the sack of Baghdad 
by Halakuin a. d. 1257, and by Timour-lenk (Tamerlane) in a. d. 1400, 
incredible as the accounts are, show how prolific the numbers were; 
the former, by the smallest accounts, having massacred in cold blood 
three hundred thousand of the defenders of the city; while the latter 
erected beyond the gates, as a trophy of his prowess, a couple of 
pyramids which were constructed of the heads of ninety thousand of 
its most infiaential people. At the present time the census is about 
sixty thousand, having in the last thirty years dwindled from one hun¬ 
dred thousand to this amount from various causes, the chief of which 
being a great plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the 
forms of roal-administration by Bucoessive rapacious governors. 

Designed in a. h. 145,! city soon rose to magnificence, and per¬ 
haps attained to its greatest splendour dtiring the reigns of Haroun-ar- 
jftashid and bis immediate successors. The wealth of the world 
appears indeed at one time to have been centred on this spot; manufac¬ 
tures, commerce, sciences, arts, all flourished under the fostering care 
of many of the Khalifs, particularly under that of A1 Mamun, in whose 
reign the first great arc of the meridian was measured in' Mesopotamia. 
Colleges and schools were founded and endowed, and the liberal and 
abstruse sciences were cultivated with enthusiasm and success. Its 
artisans were celebrated also in the age they lived in; so mneh so, that 
an ingenious Clepsydra, or water-clock, originally devised in Greece 

* Befa rt o ^ uosli Abulfod*, and D*Herbelot’f HUtoiy of the Mthomedtoi. 

., 18ss ths^Isriklu Btgbdsd, sad t work called the Kharidet al Ajaih oa tfaii loigset 

fA.br;6j?; ’ . 
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or Rome,* itsoed from its workshops, and was deemed, ae we have 
read io the history of some one of the Khalifs, a present worthy of the 
acceptance of a king of France. Tho splendoar of the court at 
Bhagdad in those days excelled anything that was known* It is irae 
it«was a display of barbaric magnlBoence, bat the usages of the age 
mast be considered In contemplating it. In the annals of Abulfeda 
we are treated with the programme of the pomp exhibited in the eoart 
of the Klialif A1 Moktadar on the reception of an ambassador from 
Greece. The army was drawn up to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Khalif himself, surrounded by his chief 
ministers and favourite slaves covered with gold and jewels, resem* 
bled a planet amid a galaxy of stars. Eunuchs, black and white, with 
inferior officers to the amount of eight thousand, served as a foil to 
these gems. Silk and golll*embroidercd tapestry, numbering thirty* 
eight thousand pieces, ornamented the palace walls, and on a curious 
tree of gold and silver were perched a variety of birds whose move* 
ments and notes were regulated by machinery. Twenty*two thousand 
carpets covered the Hoors, and a variety of vessels, each splendidly 
decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before the windows 
of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of their keepers lent a 
contrast to the glittering scene.f 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and philosophers; and 
in their libraries were stored a vast number of books, ail manuscript^, 
for printing was not then invented. We may judge of their amount, 
when it is related that a doctor declined the invitation of a Saltan of 
Bokhara, because his books alone would have required four hundred 
camels for their transport. 

Money too must have been alike plentiful in its treasuries. The 
fonnder of Baghdad, A1 Mansur, is reported to have left at his death 
about thirty millions sterling. HU son expended three millions in a 
single pilgrimage to Mecca; and we read of a Vizier having founded a 
College at the charge of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, endow¬ 
ing It at the same time with an annual equivalent to seven 

thousand pounds. What, then, must have been the revenue which 
admitted of such a drain on the coffers of Baghdad ? We learn from a 
financial document, drawn up by one Ahmed ibn Mabomed during the 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mamnn, that from the various tributes received 
in specie and kind, it amounted to about j£56,000,000 sterling. As a 
dependency of Turkey'in 18 j 4 its revenne is under £ 350,000. 

Nothing strikes more forcibly than comparisons, and here it one 

* I have heard this queatioiied, and tha honour of the invention ueeorde^o Baghdad. 

t Tha glowing das^ptiQiia in the Arabian Nigbti of the splendour of the court and othtt 
teenea io are to us all. They are doubtless much exaggerated, but still im¬ 

press ns with an Ikea of display in aceordanee with the wealth of its people. 
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exIribitiDg a lanentable contrast between splendour and poverty. Aii 
abundance of riches, acquired by the strong arm and abstemioos habits 
of the early Arab conquerors, soon led to luxury and effeminacy. The 
hand of Haron-ar-Rashid, which subscribed the letter to the Emperor 
Nici^phorus, calling him a “Roman dog,*’ was capable of action In'sup¬ 
port of the insulting speech, but the inflated language of the later 
Kbaltfs' derived no weight from the listless character of,their lives. 
Isolated from their subjects by pretended sanctity of person, they passed 
their days in the seclusion of the Harem, while factions were struggling 
in the city, abetted by traitors beyond the walls and rebellions in the 
provinces at a distance. Thus the Seljuk princes diminished the autho¬ 
rity of the Ifhallfs, and paved the way tor the advance of the Tartarhordes 
under Halaku at a subsequent date. His victory sealed the fate of 
Baghdad and the Khalifate in a. h. 656;* and A1 Mostassem, the la^tof 
the long dynasty of the Abbassides, he whose vanity led him to conceal 
himself from the gaze of his subjects by a veil, was dragged through the 
city, sewn up in a fell, at the heels of the enemy’s horse. It became 
subsequently the prey of various parties until Tlmour-Ieiik made his 
famous descents upon it in a. h. 795 and 803,f on both which occasions 
be took it, but restored it (after the massacre of vast numbers) to SuUau 
Ahmed, who was, however, chased from it again by Miram Shah the 
son of Timour-lenk. Then the factions, or tribes denominated Ak 
Koyunlu and Kara Koyunlu, or “White and Black Sheep,” held it suc¬ 
cessively until A. H. 914,} when the city was seized by Shah Ismail Sufi, 
the Persian king; but so renowned a spot could not be left without 
contention, and we accordingly find both Persians and Turks struggling 
for it with various successes in many bloody wars of the day. The 
Turkish Sultan, Sulirnan I., at length acquired possession, in a. h. 941 
(a. d. 1534), from the Persians, but it was recovered by them in the reign 
of Shah Abbas the Great, and remained a dependency of that king¬ 
dom until Murad IV. besieged it in person, and made himself master of 
it in a. d. 1638. The Turks have held Baghdad since that time, though 
Nadir Shah attempted to capture it in the first part of the last, as difl 
Mahomed AH Mlrza, Prince of Kermanshah, in the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. No wonder, then, if wc see only the skeleton of its 
former self, especially when we consider that inward coYruplion has 
materially aided in the destruction of the carcase, and, notwithstaodiog 
its'Whiteniog bones, there arc yet vigilant hawks abroad. 

In the pages of Niebhur, Buckingham, and Frazer, the oorions will 
find ample descriptions of its condition, both political and social, in the 
past and prelent centuries. 1 shall therefore confine myself to lbs fact 
of its-beailog now but a threadbare resemblance to the impovBfished 
•a. P.1267. t A. D. 1392 and 1400. { a. ir. 160g./* ' 
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pictares they have drawn; for a general but certain deterioration 
since their day is apparent in the city, as well as in the provinces 
of Irak, of which it is the capital/ By some singnlar fatnity it has 
received and still holds the title of Dar>a8-8ellam, equivalent 

to or <*abode of peace.*’ Others entitle it Medinebt 

al Kholafa, the “city of the Khalifs,** in addition to its name of stsAj 
Baghdad. Many vague tales, which I will not transcribe, are related 
by oriental writers in the Tarlkhi Baghdad, and other works of the day 
on the origin of this name; but we learn that that part of the city west 
of the Tigris was known also as Kerkh a name merely implying a 

pleasant habitation,** and that Resafeh* was an extensive 
suburb of the city extending to Kilwatha, identical with the modern 
Oerareh. In its flourishing ];>eriod under the Khalifs, the suburbs and 
gardens for miles around derived their water, though washed by the 
Tigris, from the great Nahrwan canal; a work originating in remote 
antiquity, but restored under the vigorous administration of the early 
Khalifs. I have given a full description of this great aqueduct in a 
former paper, which will be found in the Transactions of the Geogra¬ 
phical Society of Bombay. 

The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres; the eastern portion of the city 
extending over five hundred and ninety-one, and the western over one 
hundred and forty-six acres. The singular alignments of the walls will 
be best seen from the plan. They are very irregular, and seem to have 
been constructed on no systematic plan, but to have been drawn around 
the various groups of buildings as they then stood. I have not been 
able to learn in whose reign they were first designed,’ but, powerful 
as the earlier Khalifs were, we may presume that no invasion was 
feared in a city whose monarchs governed from the Oxus to Gibraltar. 
The glory of Greece had set, and that of Rome was so declined as to offer 
but feeble and distant menace to those who had overrun kingdoms, and 
whose hordes were yet united, either for the dissemination of the faith 
or for the punishment of infidols. The vast armies that acknowledged 
and proclaimed the supremacy of the Khalif of Baghdad in every direc¬ 
tion were, indeed, sufficient guarantees for the safety of the City of 
peace ;** and we may presume, therefore, that Baghdad, whatever 
inward defences it may have had against a turbulent townspeople,! 
remained for a period ungirt by a wall. The excitement of conquest 
ovqj^ discord prevailed among leaders who set themselves up in oppo- 

'S 'TItii wu first peopled by Hehdi, the son and luecenor of Al Blaimir. ^ 
t'Mstauni BiUah, the aghth Khalif, quitted Baghdad, and made Samara into a capital, 
where he and a fewof hia soeosaaon resided for a time on account of the refractory dispoatioii* 
of the inhabitants. 
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Bitiun to flovereign authority ; particularly when the Khalif* no longer 
led in pereon, but, revelling in sloth and effeminate pleasures, wanted 
the energy to repel disorders both at home and abroad. From a 6ne 
Arabic inscnption in relief on a scrolUborder around the tower of the 
Talismanic gate we gather that that portion of it at least was 

built in A..H. 618, at the beginning of the thirteenth century of Christ, 
by the Khalif Abul Abbas-an-Nasred-din. This is a fine specimen of 
Saracenic brickwork ; and, if we except the holes made in it by artillery 
during some sieges! looks as fresh as if it were but a recent work. 
In all probability it is of later construction than many parts of the 
foundations of the wall, for they bear the impress of age, and exhibit, 
moreover, the open brick and mortar work peculiar to the older Masan* 
nehs.* The foundation of the Baghdad walls may, therefore, date 
from the third century of the Hejireh, when alarms were first expe¬ 
rienced from without.t The decline of the place Is well marked on 
the face of them, for we observe all shades of patchwork during 
successive centuries, even to the ** wattle and dab” embankments, 
hastily thrown up as stop-gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the au¬ 
thorities have been too poor to give a more substantial repair. It has 
ten round towers, half enclosed within the outer wall, which, where 
they are situated, forms a semi-Iune around them. These are solid 
constructions of brick with embrasures, and some few cannon on each, 
the numbers of which are represented on the map.^ Many of these are 
of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine specimens in copper and 
brass of the ornamented guns such as were cast in the flourishing 
periods of the Turkish empire. Most of them were cast in Baghdad, 
which cannot now boast of a foundry capable of making a small ordi¬ 
nary cannon. There are some iron pieces of various nations, brought, 
doubtless, by the Tigris from Basreh, where they have been procured 
from foreign ships. Most of the pieces arc sadly honeycombed, and 
their enormous vents show they have had much use in their day. 
Little damage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they 
are in carriages; some of them even lying on the platform-without any 
at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper and brass 
money; but the difficulty is, how to break them up for coining; and 
to remove them bodily, with Baghdad men and appliances, seems to 

* A name applied to sabetantiel embankmenta of masonry, built prindpdiy as water 
defences, on tbe ftwtificatione are raised. 

t In the Nushat al Oolab of Abdallah Bfaatafi we read of s wall of lime and kiln-bnnit 
brieks, surrounded by a ditch, hanng been erected by If ustadhir BiUah, the eighteenth KhaKf, 
in about a. h. 3(^, or a. d. 913. 
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be out of the queation. Many dale their conatructioo from two centu¬ 
ries back. The wall itse'lf rises from a fosse originally about eighteen 
feet deep to the same height above the plane beyond. 

A strong embankment girts the ditch on the outside; and situated at 
irregular intervals between the round towers are buttresses, or half 
bastions of unequal dimensions, to give strength to the escarpe or 
rivitement of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, loop-holed for musketry. On the inside, this wall 
is exposed only for thirteen feet, the rest being concealed by a thick 
rampart of earth, which.strengthens it and serves at the same time to 
protect the enceinte from inundations of the river, which fill the moat 
and press hard upon the fortifications. The wall affords some shelter 
to its defenders by being poorly arched, somewhat, in the form of case¬ 
mates ; over these is a roadwuy a few feet broad ; the top of the wall, 
which is embattled, anting as a parapet above it. Four gates, with 
solid bridges* over the ditch, originally led to the plains beyond. 
Three only are now open, namely the north-west one, or Bab al Moad- 
hem ;t the south-east one, or Bab*as-Sherki and the middle 

gate Bab al Wasiani ; the Bab al Telism, before mentioned,^ 

having been closed according (o custom, since the Sultan Murad IV. 
issued from it on his departure for Constantinople after capturing the 
city from the Persians. The circuit of the eastern fortifications, includ¬ 
ing the river face, is ten thousand six hundred yards, that of the west 
being five thousand eight hundred yards; making an entire length of 
sixteen thousand four hundred yards of wall, an extent of brick work 
equal to nine miles and two and a quarter furlongs nearly of English 
statute measure.§ Such, however, is its state, thatit offers scarcely any 
impediment to a well-appointed force, as a breach could be effected any¬ 
where in a few minutes’ cannonade ; and the numerical strength of the 
garrison and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 

* In execrable repair. 

t Named thus from facing the village of Moadhem, the buiial'place of a popular Sunni law¬ 
giver and mint, bearing that title, which signifies honoured.” 

J Page 309. 

4 The walls said to have been built by the Khaltf Mustadbir BUlah are said to have been 
respectively for both portions of the city as follows:— 

Kum. 

East side. 18,000 

West side . 12.000 

Total Kams.... 30,000 

^hts qiMOtity, if the Kan ii universally regarded as a fathom, exceeds the real length ot the 
wiil^ by three-fourths of the number. It is either a gross exaggeration of HamdaUah Mua- 
tafri or an error in hia mistaking the Kam, or fithom, for the Draa, or eulNt of aevesteen or 
mghtera inches. The latter,'mm generally used by orientals in masonic meaaorements, will 
abont agree vrith modem obaervation. 
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eoveriog the defencee, If threatened in more points than one. On the 
river fane the Iowa is quite open; and, with small steamers, or gun’« 
boats, judiciously anchored so as to command the Shcriahs, or landing* 
places, an invading force might lake possession of the place, either 
through the windows or balconies of the houses, or by a deliberate 
march through the open streets. 'The citadel offers only the same 
defences as the town. 

The interior arrangements of the town, with a notice of its most pro* 
minent public buildings, will be best seen from the following tabulated 
form explanatory of the map. The bazars offer nothing beyond iho 
ordinary assemblage of men and goods pertaining to most eastern 
bazars. They have been described by many travellers at various times 
when they were in a more flourishing condition. The streets are of the 
same narrow and confined form as other Asiatic cities; and a wander 
through them, if we except a few of ilio mosques and •shrines,* affords & 
view only of blank brick walls, with abutting balconies, closed or 
partially screened from a too prying curio^^iiy. The interior of many 
of the older hou<«es will, however, repay a visit, for they are handsomely 
ornamented with glas«, and the wails arc often einbeilished with ara* 
besqne scrolls and verses from the Koran, or with couplets from favourite 
poets in both Persian and Arabic characters. They are, too, comfort*^ 
ably fitted up within during winter time, while the summer vaults, or 
Sirdabs, under ground, are unique Te<^idences, a; necessary to the climate 
as they are curious to the stranger in thc'^e parts. 

The nine views of Baghdad which now follow arc kindly furnished 
me by Br. Hy«*lop. They are photographs of his own taking, quite 
trne, though somewhat indistinct owing to deterioration of the col¬ 
lodion. 

* Some of these arc really fine structures, am! {;ive to Baghdad the tone and character which 
generally per\'a(le our idc.ii of an oiicntd city In addition to tliis, many sbimes within the 
town ore held in great veneration hy Mohomedan sectaries; and the political importance of the 
country is greatly enhanced bv similar erections m the districts n ljuuimg tlie capital. I may 
inatance Katfaemein, Samara, Kerbela, ami Nnjuf, as towns which must ever attract the national 
enpi^Qr of Shiah Qovemments, as u ell as attach themselves to the rcbgigus fervour oi their 
people. 
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Disposition of the East portion of the Town. 


Public Buildiiiprs and Groups of Houses 
included within. 




Jama Suk al Ghazii 


4jij ^0 


Suk al Gliuzll •*.% 
Aked Uljuilawin .. 



Remarks. 


. The most ancient 
mosque in the city. 
Built by order of the 
Khalif MostansirBil- 
lah in a. h. 633. The 
minaret now remains 
only. 

. Thread market. 

. Aked is a term sig> 
nifying a group or 
knot of houses be> 
tween two streets. 


tjAA JAP 
g jAp 

w •• 

a) JAp 
Lu jap 

j JAP 

gjjLp JAP 

^[A«i JftP 
JAp 

jjlf *3^ 
JAp 
Jijj Jftp 


Aked llafrchchiych 

Aked Shishreludiiych. 

Aked Keiiisch. 

Aked Mazrakchi. 

Aked Kuikhanch. 

Aked Teiianir. 

Aked Beket Samur. 

Kahwet el Agho. .... 

Aked Alooct el Mukha- 

[der. 

Aked Sekaki. 

Aked Khaseki. 

Jama el Khaseki. 


Coffee house. 


Mosque said to have 
been an old Christian 
church; built ▲. R. 
1094. 


Aked Gaour. 
Aked el Kasif. 
Aked Rawak. 
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• 

< 3 ^ 

Public Buildings snd Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 

-s 

'E 

urt-1 

‘ Aked Haji Amin. 



' Aked Hamam Ilyder. 



1 

^ Aked Jenabiyin. 


^ V •. 

Jt t « 
SO - 

•fl 


‘ Aked el Aniar. 


« b vx 

a ® ^ 

1 5 

fri 


‘ AkedTekeyetelHcdwi 

• 

^ * ^ * • 

i>.(U 

Aked Dliuiyek. 


e 

SS 

1 OA# 

Aked Abu Yakub. 




Jama Sultan Ali.‘ .... 

Mosque of Syud Sultan 




Ali ; rebuilt by Ibra¬ 
him Pacha in a. ir. 

s 



109.‘1; but the tomb 
existed there previ¬ 
ously. 

!■ 

Aked Jamus. 


^ A4J0 

Takioh Kazich All. 

1 


^jlkLa «XXw 

1 Aked Syud Sultan 
Ali. 


• M 

^1^ 0.fi> 

Aked Seba Tlekar. 

g» 

a 

g^" 

u;U«J 

Kaliwet Musied...... 

Cofiee house. 

■S3 

*3 

Jama Ilaji Naman. 

•v 


Bakchclli Khawet.... 

CofTee house. 

Cfi 

« 


Aked Ajiliyin. 


*3 

■a 

AjIA. 0^ 

Aked Katei'khaneh. 


1 

n 

e 

Ail^^li 

Kahweh Katerkhaneh. < 

Coffee house. 

^ym 

Suk Katerkhaneh. ! 

Bazar. 

S? 

V*id BJ^ 

Kahweh Bhiab. 1 

Ooffec house. 


(•! Bj** '. 

Kahwet um Nakhleh. 

Ditto. 

0. 4 . 

AjUsb^) «>Ap ^ 

\ked el Hattabeh, 
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Quarter. 

Public BuildiDica and Groups of Houses 
iuclu'Jcd uitUii). 

Remarks. 

1 

3 r' 


Aked Semikeh. 


|J 

^ ji# 

AkcdGumcsh Bisgiyin 



jj^O\ 

U^J' Afli 

Aked el Giaur. 

Aked Aoubenjl. 


m 

t oAs ; 

Aked el Atatir. 


No. 6. 

• 

The quarter of the Jews 
with principal Syua-I 
goguo. 



* 

Jama Gaiiibar Ali. 



c4«*m| sy** 

Kahwct Ismail Kihayeh 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet^el Wakcf .... 

Ditto. 

5 

AU Als^ tjJiJ 

Kaliwot Takhtubend.. 

Ditto. 



llamam Garabar Ali.. 

Bath. 


wU «>A» 

Aked Bab Seghireh. 

1 


% 


Aked Musjcd Abdul 
Ghaiii. 


B 

C9 

O 


Aked Hamam. 


aJJia^ i>A« 

Aked Syud Abdullah. 


2 


.4ked Takyeh. 


•s 

s 

A^l ji oAc ' 

Aked Fcrasheh. 


1. 

<o 

i}^ A&e 

Aked Dhaiyek. 


e 

^*J| .kae 

oA* 

Aked el Yahud. 

Aked Nejajir. 



1 OAs 

Aked el Khubabiz. 



Afip 

Aked el Kelugh. 


Np. 7,' 

‘V • 

A^l^^ ^U. 

Jama Meijaniyeh .... 

Mosque; built by Mer- 
jan ibn Abdullah ibn 
Abderrahman as Sul¬ 
tan al Oul Kbani, A. B. 
768.* 


* A. 1356-57. 









pmovnrcs OF baordao 


8IS 


0 

9 


Public Building nntl Groups of Houses 
included within. 


No. 7 


No. 8. 


Vi 5^ 
ill 


Khan el Meijaniyeh(tf).: 


Kahwet el Aourtmeh, 
Khan el Aourtmeh. •. 


Remarks. 


Kbaii; attached to the 
mosque. 

Goflee house. 

The enclosed Khan, an 
ancient edifice of pe¬ 
culiar Saracenic con¬ 
struction, with vaulted 
roof, hence its name. 
It is Raid to have been 
an ancient Christian 
church, but I doubt 
it, and believe it to be 
connected with the 
mosque of Merjanieh 
originally from its be¬ 
ing entailed properW 
of that stiucture. It 
bears the date of ▲. H. 
768.* 




Aked Heider Khaneh. 

1 


Aked Jama. 

1 


Jama Dawud Pacha .. 

55 ^ 

:s i 

oAe 

Aked Shaflali. 

® i 

^ A* 

Oill^ •>«* 

Aked Khushalat. 

'3 7 

■g ^ 

1 

o> 

ijiJJ be* 

Aked Imish. 

Kahwet Bezareh • •.. 

KnhwAf Hnssan...... 

d 

ac 

Kahwet Gambatli.... 


4^1 b«* 

Kahwet Imish ...... 



No. 10. 


Jama Ahmed Kebya.. 


• A.J>. 1356-57. 

t A.n. 1827. 


Mosque of the Heider 
Khaneli ; built a. n. 
1243t by Dawud 
[Pacha. 


Coffee house. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Mosque,builtA.B.1211 
a veiy handsome en¬ 
amelled dome. The 
tents of the Meidar 
bazars are all bequests 
to this mosque. 

t A.D. 179C. 
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4 

1 

1 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 


LUj 

Jama Hussein Pacha. 

Mosque in ruins now. 

’S 



A. H. 723* is the date 

9> O 

9 H 



of its erection. 


ffl 

aAs 

Aked cl Jama. 



11 

lc| jSi,A^ t>A« 

Aked Mussafer Agha. 



si' 

1 

Aked Bab Saghireh, 



*• -c 

f—< "S 

JjjLi. ^ 

Aked Mumchi Khelil. 



6 

c;0..r* 

1 

Aked Serwaii Bashi. 




oAe 

Aked Jebechi. 




• 

dtUl.) OAp 

Aked Dabat. « ' 




(jUj JAp 

Aked Tak Abu Sellal. 




tMjV 

Aked Khan Lawend. 


JS • 

W A 

kt • 


dilM 

Aked Tcbaiieh. 

1 


fH 


y^lflAC 

Hamam Aifan....... 

Bath. 

X CO 

sJS ^ 

% H 


jCo AU Aifr* s_>«5 

Kahwet Takhtahbend- 


•S.9 

\ 


nial Abu Asfur. 

Coffee house. 

II 

T3 

T3 

A 

jjXl iJAP 

Aked Dukan Shelal. 


V 8 

JS m 

B 

m, “ 

C9 

b 

dUfiXtf 4>^ liAfi 

AkedSyud Abdullah. 


■3 ^ 

□.. 


d-^l cfLik 

Jama el Fadel . 

Mosque ; built 

' SB 

® *. 

% ^ 

1 



A. H. 1197tby 

fl 

flS 



Suliman Pacha 

S a 

S 



and richly cn- 


1 

• 

(N 



dowed. 


• 

Q 

^jJj| «>*&r 

Kahwet AhmedEfTendi 

Coffee house. 

II 


t 

Kahwet el Wakef.... 

Ditto. 

b> 

11 



Aked el Jama. 

t 


9 M 

u 



Aked Jebechi. 

J 

■8« 

. 


Kahwet Tebaneh. 

Coffee house, y 

H ^ 

.|I^V ' 



~ 


-j- : ^ 

liVl V^i 

Jama Bab el Agha • • 

Mosque. 



0.^ 

Aked Desht. 




• A. D. 1323. t A o. 1782. 











No. 14.—Mahalet Aakuliyeh No. 13.—MahaletBabel Agha*1*^ 


PROYIKCB or BAGHDAD. 


m 





No. 16. 


Public BoUdiogB and Oroupi of Houaei 
included within. 

Renarkc. 


Kahwet Seghireh . . • . 

Coffee bouse. 

Uyi wb oAe 

Aked Bab el Agha. 



Aked Aliviyeh. 


isyjji Sj^ 

Kuhwet Perwazi .... 

Codec house. 

•m 

Suk Uadadiyin ...... 

Bazar of blacksmiths. 


Aked Dliaiyck. 



Suk Askechieb. 

Bazar. 

(.Ua./ 

^amam Penja Ali... . 

Bath. 

j^Ia..0 «)A« 

Aked Sefafir. 

» 

leilt (3_r** 

Suk Bab el Aghd .... 

Bazar. 

1 

Aked Menaret Mak- 
tumch. 


axl^U.^ ' 

Aked el Aakuliyeh .... 

There is a mosque in 
this quarter named 
Jama el Aakuliyeh, of 



date A. H. 1095.* 

yJ-A oljij Ofltf 

Aked Zerak IXussciii. 



Aked el Tak. 


ak.«i ^ 

Aked Malimud Usteh. 



Aked cl Sekhcr. 



Aked Rubiyai. 

1 


Aked Abu Dabcs. 

1 


Hamam Kichechieh • > 

Bath. 


Kahwet Kichechieh .. 

Coffee house. 

• 

afil^ 

Aked Gumush Halkeh. 

The mosque of Khidhr 
Beg; built A.H. 1133.*^ 
Sonic lands in Hilleh 
are entailed property 
of this mosque. 

a«A ^U| 

Aked Imam Tabeh. | 

• A. D. 

1683. t A. 0. irao. 
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HBMOIR Oir TBB 


Quarter. 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
iiiufudvd within. 

Bemarks. 



Aked Ali EtTendi. 


J® d 

^ t J- 

*ilt 

-‘■1 
o* S S 

w(j |»A» 

Aked Bab el Jama. 

Aked Abu Deraj. 

Aked Humuschi. 




Aked el Dhaiyck. 

t 

No. 16. 


Jama el Aadeliyeh .. 

Mosque. 

! 


Khan el Aadeliyeh •. 

Caravanserai. 

No. 17. 


Kahwet Jedidet. 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet el Mehkomeh. 

Ditto. 



Hamam el Kadi «... 

Bath. 

No. 18. 

>il| 

Khnn p 1 Tnni#»r. 

Date Caravanserai. 

Coffee house. 

Kahwet KhanelTamer. 

No. 19. 


Khan el Deflerdar.... 

Caravanserai. 

No. 20. 


Khan el Masbagheh.. 

« 

Caravanserai. 

No. 21. 


Khan el Gumeruk.. •. 

Coffee house. 



Hamam el Gumeruk.. 

Bath. 


ijtS 

Kahwet Ketil Alt .... 

Coffee house. 


lai^i ij4^ 

Kahwet el Gumeruk.. 

Ditto. 

No. 22. 

a 

Suit p 1 Siva<vli 

Bazar ofgoldand ailver- 
smiths. 


■ 

C-r^ <5j« 

Suk Harai •«••••• i. • 

Bazar of auctions; en» 

m 


tailed property on the 
mosque of Ka^auiyeh. 















PROV^NCk OF 

•' “. 7 > 



■1 

Pablic Buildinn and Groups of Houses 
induded within. 

Ramarks. 

No’24 

Alii. AijJt 

Suk Mulloh Khaneh. ■ < 

. Bazar and mosque; 
these built by Dawud 
Pacha in a. h. 1242. 
The former is entailed 
on the latter. 

' 


Aked Kaimakam. 



U( 

Aked HajilladerAgha 



aii^ aCm 

Aked Sekkeh Khaneh 


k 

ail^ aC« 

Kahwet Sekkeh Kha^ 

npli. 

\ 

r^oflTpp Imnap 

•i 

ij** 

Kahwet Gazaziyin. •. • 

Ditto. 

tm 

tc 


Khan Kapiji Kehiaese. 

Caravanserai. 

iS 


TCha*^ ftpflfflr ... 

Ditf'^i 

(f3 ; 

■a 

.£3 

Aw aj oSifi 
•• » 

Khan Madhmavi .... 

Aked Kaplaniyeh. 

Ditto. 

1 

sjjiLi mI* 

•• 0 C • 

tClinn YakiiV*. 

Caravanserai. 

Mosque; built A. H. 
1134.* TheSukelal 
Kharej is entailed pro¬ 
perty of this mosque. 

1 

•O 

(N 

• 

O 

Jama Kaplaniyeh .... 


ij4s 

Kahwet SuHnAr. 

1 Coffee house. 

No. 26. 


Tamg pI UTpyir . 

Mosque of the Wezir; 
built in 1008t of the 
llejreh. 


No. 27. 

« t 

Jesser ou KUhleh • •.. 

Bridge and barrack. 
Just south of this 
stand the remains of 
the celebrated college 
of the Khalif Mastan- 
sir Billah. It was 
erected in a. h. 630,| 
and bears a fine in¬ 
scription. 

No. 28. 

3Li» 

Kishleh. 

Barrack and. hospitals. 


• a. o. 1721. t A. D. 1C99. : A. D. 1232. • 











Quarter. 

PabUc Baildinn an<l Groups «f ^owm 
in»udc(l within. 

« 

' Bemarks. 

^0.29.' 

1 


Serai .'. . 

Government offices and 
palace. 

No,30, 


Herem . . . 

Women's apartments. 

s 

i. 


Jama cl Pacha. 

Mosque of the Pacha; 
built by llassan Pacha 
in A. H. 1133.* 



Jama Azbeggiyeli . «• • 

Mosque of Usbegs. 



Aked el Tub. 


§ 

■.a 

^jiiXi wLAi 

Aked Kessab Bashi. 


1 

wU» 

Kabwet Kessab Bashi. 

CoiTee house. 

■B 


Aked Kamereddin. 


■s 

n 

wa 

u-b® ^ 

Aked Deli Abbas. 


1 

s>a? *»S® 

Aked Kahwet el Me* 
jarieb. 

1 


S 

1. 

.M 

eo 


Kahwet Saudi . 

Coffee house. 

ij^yt sj4s 

Kahwet el Wakef .... 

Ditto. 

o 

^ i 

■Ajl^ 

KahwetSekeh Khaneh, 

Ditto. 

s 


Kahwet^l Mussla.... 

Coffee house. 

1- 


Bab el Kelaeh. 


3 

a«1a/) ' 

Jama el Kelaeh . 

Mosque of the citadel. 

*1 

*3 

ne 


Kahwet Sekakt . 

Coffee house. 

iXBp 

Aked el Bakcheh. 

« 

t 

TS 


Aked el Sheriaeh. 

Aked Najem el Din. 


T 


Aked el Madraseeh. 



jUif A&P 

Aked Anbar. .. 

. ^ 


' U) ^ jib 

Aked lUnj Aghja. . 

• A.D. 1720. 












PEoinfilci 


• 

Publie Bnildiun aflA df Baolt* 

included witliiii. 

x 

Remarki. 

<3f 




*5 1 

4;>U. ; 

Khan Haasan Beg.... 

Caravanserai. 

■8 ^ 
1 i 

Ufla* 

Khan Ahmed Kehiyah. 

Ditto. 

ll- 

m 


Kahwet el Wakef .... 

Coffee house. 

>«*^| 

Suk Ahmed Kehiyah.. : 

Bazar; 

* 

o 


Kahwet el Khan .... 

Coffee house. 

\ 


Suk el Palanchiyeh .. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Palanchiyeh. . 

Coffee house. 

> 

jSjS bb 

Aked Baba Guigur. 


•s 


Aked Reznamechi. 


>> 

1 

A^ib Aft* 

Aked Reis Palanchiyeh. 


9 

"S 

Itb aUi aw Afu 

Aked Abdallal) Pacha. 


cu 

«* 

4> 

Aft* 

Aked Shahiyin. 


Ctf 

■9 1 

A*J*A«* 

Kahwet Takhtabend .. 

Godee house. 

S 

1 ! 
eo 

C5 


Kahwet Achek Bashi. 

Ditto. 

UU| 

llamam el Pacha .... 

The Pacha’s bath. 

6 

^(*ae^| ^ 

Rule pl Tfftmiim ...... 

Bazar oi the bath. 

IC 4 


ua 

^Ak»| A«^t 

1 

; Jama Ahmed Eflfendi.. 

1 1 

Mosque. 

s 

JAU Lm Ate 

Aked Sha Bendei. 


■i. C 
w 3 

A^U Ate 

« 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


^ **• 


Jama Ali Effendi .... 

Mosque. 

'll) 

1 (j*Au| Ate 

Aked Jama AU EfTendi. 


'.5 


Aked el Kurd. 


eo 

« 

0 

^UJ{ 

Aked el Tak. 


SB 




A 

i^ltejAte 

Aked Tepet el Kurd. 



ij^ 

, Kahwet Eylan Dili .. 

Coffee house;. 








»»v 
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M8M0IR ON THE 




Pablie BAldioM and Gronpa of Bouim 
induded within. 

» ' 

Remarkt. 


Jama Murad Pacha •. 

Mosque called Mura> 
diyeh ; built in a. b. 
870* by Murad Paclm. 
It has many endow¬ 
ments, among others 
the B^led Rua canal 
from the Diyaleh. 


Khan el Muradiych .. 

Caravanserai. < 


Aked Mir Bahar. 


^yljLfcli 

Aked Tataron. 


iylf i AM 

Aked Dukan Dhahi. 

• 

AJ'A^ AM 

Aked Pir Dawud. 

' 


Jama el Khatun. 

Mosque. 

oM i 

Aked el Pacha. 



Aked Mir Akhur. 


aJJi i>M 

Aked Fidullah Kihayeh. 

j 

<5AjA 

Aked Kahwet Dudi. 

i 

tsAjshtS 

^ Kahwet Dudi.. 

Coffee house. 

AM 

Aked Topchiyeli. 


OM 

Aked Afezchir. 


J>< O* 

, Aked Karaaol. 


^1 iS'^ ^ 

Aked Mehdi Agha. 



Aked el Pachechi. 

* 

aJj am 

Aked Zend. 


AM 

Aked Sabunobiyeh. 


AM 

Aked Kdechiyah. 

• 

A-^ AM 

Aked Reis Keoi^seh. 

» 


Kahwet' Takhtanuuqi. 
* A. o. 1465. 

Coffee fibuse. 











f 
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■§ ’ 

Public BuUdingt tmd Groopt of Homm 
indnded within. 

i 

^ Keoii^. 

or 



j 

'AA 

- ^ 

Aked Tepeh el Giaur. 


55 

AU| dA> 

1 , 

Aked Kelij AbdnU^. 


«>«K^ «)JU 

AkedSheikh Mohamed, 



Aked Musjed Haji Ali. 


ts 

B 


Kahwet el Mukhtar .. 

CofTee houtie. 

J 

jr'jLr* 

Aked Serarij. 


CO 

IJ 

oft# 

Aked Haji Ali. 


A){A ci-**«* 

Aked Sebil Khaneh. 


5 ^ 

V 3 

^Ur^l ^U. 

Jama el Khanem' .... 

Mosque. 

1 3 

liMA 

Aked el Khanem. 


S iS 
1. 

lif Jj^J 

Aked RubsuI Agha. 


• 

*>a* 

Aked Humadi. 


o 

U| oa» 

Aked Chukadar Agha. 


f r 
^ 4 


Aked Harem. i 


«>A» 

Aked el Madrasseh. 


•M '• 

4) M 

3 

iSJJ^ 

Aked Suri Kahweh. 


li 

AmUm 

Jama Namanieh. 

Mosque. 


Aked el Akhar. 


No. 40 

Osmai 

jyUl* ^ Ij4» 

Kahwet GenJ Osman. 

Coffee house. 

^ OJ-* 

Suk Genj Osman • • •. 

Baear. 

No. 41. 

Ub AmjA* 

Madrasseh Ali Pacha. 

College. 

No. 42. 


♦ 

Jama AsdYeh • • •. -... 

Mosque. 

Aked Duageebtyeh. 


<a^ 4C.> dA0 



* <fU*» Oliu 

Aked Semafceh; 










mVOlR ON TBS 


• 

3 

Pablie BdUdinn and Oroups of Bomh 
induded within. 

Remark!. » 

f 

V 

1 

A^,)U 

Aked Adli^eh Seghireh. 




Aked Shaubaa Beg. 



Aked Barudchi. 


^ i 

• 

Afjj 

Khan Dangechiyeh •. 

Caravanserai. 

*JjU ^.u. 

Jama Adllyeh .•«... 

Mosque. 

o 

*if b** 

Kahwet Dungechiyeh. 

Coffee house. 



Jama el Mehdieh •.. • 

Mosque. 

V 

'O 

aj»^J| 0*^ 

Kahwet el Mehdieh .. 

Coffee house. 

•g 

j^^jA 

Aked Sheikh Naser. 



jjt jAe 

Aked Abu Burner. 


4> ••• 

|1 

1 ^ 

j^dA* 

Aked Shebbeh. 

Aked Tireh. 


Aj«X* d^ d^ 

Aked Syud Uadtyeh. 


6 

;z; 


Aked Sherad. 


wWJjd ‘»b 

Aked Burbiyin. 



(jd^'f cr‘^* b** 

Kahwet Abbaa Effendi. 

Coffee house. 

*19 

dj**^ ^ b** 

Kahwet Sheikh Mah* 
mud. 

Ditto. 

' S 

1 

ur^cAe tHi b** 

Kahwet Ibn Bishbiih . 

Ditto. 

li 


Kahwet Salem. 

Ditto. 

5 ^ 
- 4* 

.ri^b♦^ 

Kahwet Khedheir .... 

Ditto. 

1 ^ 


Kahwet Abu Ali ...» 

Ditto. 


*b 

«£U; ^1 jil ^ 
k£Lj^ )jj(hiw 43^ dA> 

Aked Ikinje. 

Aked Ibrahim Beg. 
^ked Tak Sultan Beg. 


iC 

4^iAlit uit^a db 

Aked Diwan Etfendissi. 




Aked Sheikh litahmu^ 
Beshirli. 











PROfWO* .«^,M(WAD. 



PabUe BuildinM «a4* ^Ihronpt of BooKi 
ioeiudM watbU. 

* • 

* Remarks. 

% 

No. 44 


Aked Weshush. 



tef 

Aked KhalU Agha. 

0 



1 Aked Keshiah. 


_'rt 

:b 

If 

*SJ\ a&» 

0.1*. ^1# ^4* 

Al^ed Syud Feraj Al¬ 
lah. 

Kahwet Kadi el Hajat 

V 

. Coffee house. 



Kahwet Khan Adiyin 

Ditto. 

'Si 
s ■4* 

1 1 

^(* j^j^S 

ttjU. gj^S 

Kahwet Khan el Dehin. 

Kahwet Khan el Mi- 

wiif>h . /•.... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

r 

isj^i ^ 

Aked el Alavi. 

d 

cLyUftii 

Aked el Fetatil. 



ijgiJ] .x^ 

Aked el Yahud. 


47 


Aked Tabukechieh. ' 



M •« ■ «• 

1 «X(U 

Aked Nekakib. 


5 

jGj «>A« 

Aked Hussein Wetar. 


jGjJ\ lf4* 

Kahwet el Wetar .... 

Coffee house. 

1 

AAftM iXA* 

Aked Beni Sayid. 




ICnhwpt ICprf. 

Coffee house. 

t. 

Aked Herkezenliyeht 

Ate 

Aked el Heyacfa. j 


ss* 

• 

yb Ate 

Aked Bas. 

• 

o 


Aked Shemsi. 


No. 47. 


Jama Sheikh Seraj ed 
Din ... 

• 

Mosque. 

Bazar. 

« 

^ t3j*" 

Suk Sheikh Seraj ed 
Din. 










47.—Mahalet Sheikh Serej 
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MBMME ON THB 


Puhlie Buildinn ui4 Oronpi of Homes 
ioduded within. 


RMterks. 


J 

j, 

-% 
"S 

.B 

a 

o *3 


.1 


a 

f 

S 

5* 

a 

I 

d 


aft» 

OA* 

clkfw 
aai>^| c3^ 
«.S«.w^cUt 

g.1^1 OA* 

OAe 


* r 


No. 49.1 


i>JU 
i>A* 

^j\ikm ijUb 

oA* 

tXA* 

jjU 

ikA* 

^jL4* j5^ 
aa^aTj,) «>i« 

i>A» 

aM^ 0^ 

■ 

ojuaI^ 

^yS'^\ ijlU aaa 


Aked Abariki. 

Aked Sederi. 

Aked Tekmechi. 

Aked Sebil Khaneh. 

A ked Tak el Ay vniniyeh 
Aked Abel Buruaht. 
Aked el Heyacli. 

Aked Ha^ib. 


Aked Keshleh. 

Aked Nebar. 

Aked Khan Shushterli. 

Aked Sebti. 

Aked Yerghancbi. 

Aked Sandukchiyeh. 

Aked Sheikh Ibrahim 
el Kedssi. 

Aked Dugmechiyeh. 
Aked Tunkechiyeh. 
Kahwet Haytawiyin.. 
Suk Haytawiyin .... 
Aked Dukechiyeh. 
Aked Suweidan. 
Hamam el Syud •••• 
Aked Gulkhaneh. 
Kahwet Takhtabend.. 


Aked Minareh ^ Mak- 

tui&. 


Coffee house. 
Bazar. 


Bath. 


Coffrc house. 


<. < 




No. 50.r-Mahalet el Sheikli i^) No. 49.—Mahalei el Ferasheh (Atl>/l iUr^ 


PEOtUrU' OP >EAAa»AD. 




Pi^^ie Bttildiw sod Orospa of HoAm 
indladed within. 


Bemtrkf. 


Sji^ 

i}jM OA* 

«>A« 

.>i« 

jlftJl 

j^U 

.va* 

^1 e*W 


ijji 


wj^l AA* 

c,»>yi diU 
aAk 

^1 


f>W oiu 
4Lf»>^ OA# 


Aked Knret Aslan. 
Aked Nsknkish. 
Aked Alwret el Khiar. 
Aked Suk el Shuijeh. 
Knhwet el Beeareh . 
Aked Kawas. 
Hamam el Shuijeh • 
Aked el Hedad. 

Aked Ayinehchiyeh. 
Suk el Bakal 

Suk Temareh. 

Aked el Temareh. 


Jama el Sheikh 


Aked el Herub. 

Aked el Aghwan. 
Aked el Sheikh Alef. 
Aked Alef. 

Aked Keasab Khaneh. 

Kahwat Salman...... 

Aked el Muiembeleh. 
* A. n. 1362i 


Coffee bouse. 


Bath. 


Bazar. 

Ditto. 


Mosque and shrine ol‘ 
the celebrated Sheikh 
Abdul Kader of Oht> 
Ian. He was buried 
here about a. a. 650.* 
It is visited by many 
devotees of Islamism 
from ail parts of ^e 
Mahoraeoan world. 
An aqueduct conveys 
water to it from the 
river,andanobledome 
serves as a canopy to 
his grave; this was 
built A. a. 840. 


Coffee hottlAi 








|M91I0)[R OX 
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I ) , 



• 

Public Botldingi tnS GrolipB of HouMf 
included within. 

Baauu’kf. 

r 

m^Cf o>A> 

Aked Fetslan. . 

1 


|.l i,>i 

Kahwet um el Nakbleh. 

Coffee house. 

kj 

Aft# 

Aked Sheikh Befiya. 


:S 

•s 

^aWi «>a# 

Aked el Matbakh. 


je 

CO 

Aft# 

Aked Mendelawi. 


4; 

wA^ 

^ked Fadweh el Arab 


•s 

fjfS 

Kahwet Fad weh cl Arab 

Coffee house. 

s 

1 - 


Aked el Khenak. 


S' 

^I^Ali JAt 

AkedTekiyeh Kendilchi 


d 

A^ 

• 

Aked Tekiyeh Bekri. 


« 

JjjLj Aft# 

Aked TessabiK 



J^LJ yoi 

Kahwet Tessabil. 

Coffee house. 

Xi 

£ 

A^U* Aft# 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


CO 

g i 
cSi 

Jlklf A^ 

Aked el Tak.. 

1 

There is a mosque ir 
this quarter called An* 
namaani; built b) 
Sheikh Mahomed An- 
namaani in a. h. 730.* 

1 


Aked Kahwet Sheker. 


^ •! 

2 3‘ 

Aft# 

Aked Fenahreh. 


1 ^ 

• 

g^lii 

Kahwet Fenahreh. 


" 

• 

Aft# 

Aked Kezazeh. 


o 

!s 

Aft# 

jUm Aft# 

Aked Abochiyeb. 

Aked Mamar^ '< 




Jama Kezazeh. 

Moeque. 

No.‘62. 

*. 

^Ufti| Atf 

JamaAbdool Fetoh .. 

Mosque. 


fa£i(3ibAft# 

Aked Tt^,A4hdeiQ.... 



Aj^Lm Aft# 

Aked .Sheteyeh. 

* A.D. 1329. 









No. 54.‘<^Mahalet Benat 




Mfic BoU^n and* liroupa' Hou^ 
iacTuded within. 


Ramarkt. 


« 


I 

is 

I 




o 

VZ 


s 


% 

a 

ea 




s 

o 


s 

3’ 

9 

i 


1 

m 



Hamam el Raai. • • •. 

IjU* «>Aa 

Aked Sadeh. 

ja* 

Aked Kdssassir. 

\ 

a>t^bj dA» 

Aked Bebakhaneh. 


Aked Bab el Sherki. 


Kahwet Bab eI*Sherki, 


Aked el Sheriah. 


Bath. 


cAihkj isA* 

JAP 

oi*J 

ii^jS JAA 
^Am (3ik <Ma 
dAP 

jU*^f oAa 


CofToc hou^e. 


Aked Sheikh Khelani. 

« 

Aked Azheri. 

Aked Andrusse. 

Aked Fuschi. 

Aked Rehliyin. 

Jama Namani ...... 

Aked el Mujadiyeh. 

Aked Bahadriyeh. 

Aked Sheikh Behn-ed- 
din. 

Kahwct Abu Ali . • 


Mosque. 


Jama Benat llassaii*. 

Aked el Wuzri. 

Akfd Kulliyeh. 

Aked Tak Sekar. 

Aked Kateb el Arabi-i 
yeb. 

Aked Rass el Amar. 
Aked BeisaaBipB. 


Coffee house. 


Moaqiic. 
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J.. 

» • 

Pal^ie Biuldiiigi «&d Oroapf of HooMf 
ioduded within. 

Beiharks. 

c 

e.i» 

1 

Jama Haji Fetahi •».. 

1 

1 

Moaque. 

% 

oA# 

Aked Berdawutyin. 


1 

trij 

Aked Reea el Ayuniyab. 

1 

•s 

>1 

1 

>% 

<< 


1 Aked Jenabiyio. 



Aked el Ayiiniyeh. 


OA« 

Aked AghU. 



h** 

, Kehwet Selim. ..•••. 

' Coffee house. 

*SS 

O** 

Kahwet Bab el Jama.. 

Ditto. 

t 

*4*>Wt ijo* 

Kahwet Reeae) Ayani' 

4 

s' 


VAh. . .. 

Ditto. 



o 

oAtf 

1 

Aked Dukan Syud 

■ 

^ , 

Mulla Hussein. 

1 s 




Kahwet Hussein Kurdi. 

Coffee house. 


i8»^ 

Aked KahwetAliKhan. 




Kahwet Dehaneh • • •. 

Coffee house. 


cLmUi^oAp 

Aked Dessamil. 

1 


^ 4 

• 


•s 

1 

«>A« 

«»A» 

Aked Nejar. 

Aked Kehwet MefatisJ 


s 

*SLm (3U> OA* 

Aked Tak Sekkeh. 


d 

1 

Ut ^ 

Aked Amran Agha. 




Aked Fanus. 


i 

Jill ^ 

Aked Sebabegh e! al. 



JVf 4k^^-• 

Kahwet Sebabegh el al. 

Coffee bouse. 

321 

• 

Aked Keshab. 


Tl« 

i»a* 

Aked Yerghanchl. 


“ 5 


AkedNeMMih; 

• 

& 


Kabwti'Sinddkchi' •'>< 

Qoffbefaoaee. 






f 

pROftiicv wntmuAo. iSIl 



F)il|lio Boili^nn Md Onnipi of 0 oIum 
iodnded within. 

■ ■ ■ n .1 

Aemifki. ^ 

No. 67. 

0J« 

»>?* »Ap 

«VA« 

Ak«d Snndokohieh. 

Aked Subcbieh. 

Aked Shnbareh. 

Aked Dhaiyek. 

Aked el Sberiaeh. 


1 

in' 

Kahwet el Murabaeh • • 

Coffee house. 

§ 


Aked Harmush* 



JUa/| i»a.« 

Aked el Fetal. 


oo 

*0 


Aked Dukan Habub. 


*r>J^ Sj4* 

Kahwet Habub. 

Coffee house. 


Aked Dherib. 

1 

o 

ilA« 

% 

Aked Shalcbiyeh. 

Aked Shaflali. 

- 


U(j 

1 Jama Haasan Pacha.. 

' Mosque. 

ISS 

a 

O 

iXft^ 

1 

Aked Bab el Serat. 


1 r 

A)tc^ 

Aked Gulkhaneh. 



^jU i>^ 

Aked Ssri Kihayeh. 


3 a 

jylUl ^ 

Aked Kelij Aslan. 


s 


Aked Serarij. 


«^Uwe 4>A» 

Aked Mustafchiyeh. 


d 

aAp 

Aked Eitmik Khaneb. 

« 

Aked el Matbakh. 


■ 

ji** 

(£U/ aSt* 

Aked Sakher. 

AkedSaleli Beg. 


■ 


AkedHetiiU. - 

• 









■Mahalet el Mefiuaj 


m 
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PabUe Batldingt and Oronpa of Honsea 
included within. 

Eemarka. 

flJ 

in ^ 

Uf oA* 

cr*y 

Aked Russul Agha. 

Aked Oumisb Dezkin. 



Aked Alemdar. 


S ^ 
• 

J^l ^ 

Aked Khartum el Fit. 


o 

X 

c4^t 

Kahwet Khartum el Fil. 

Coffee house. 


yUl e*Lf. 

t 

Jama el Maleh. 

Mosque. 



Hamam el Maleh .... 

Bath. 

i 

^Uif^ 

Kahwet el Maleh. 


3 


Aked Saleh Aga, 

« 

M 

»ic 

Aked Kushchiyeh. 


-S 

1 

Aked Dui'biyin. 



Aked Abu Khashim. 


§ 

fulfil ^ ^ 

Aked Sbuikh Ibrahim 

# 



Ibn Naaereddin. 



<o 

6 


J 


6 


ub jAa 

Aked Bab Jama el 
Segbireh. 

a 


Aked Franji. 



; Aked Giilkhan.* 

1 



1 

, Aked Sumir. 


h** 

Kahwet Abu Ohezal.» 

Coffee house. 


Kahwet Mubarek •. •. 

Ditto. 


Kahwet el Mefivaj •. 

Ditto. 


Aked Abu Shebil. 



Aked Ahmed Hassan. 


<i( oAa 

Ak^d Taliwanehu 


« 

ttlUaAiy 

Aked Kareh Sbaban. 








PROVIMCB OF BAOttOAO. 

'i 



1 

PnbUc BuildiiiM and Oronpt of Hdtaset 
ioaadnd wlikin. 

Btoiarhi. ^ 

llj 

A^(A]di« 

Aked TuDecbiyeh. 

Aked Tekakiyeh. 


Oh^B***^ 0A9 

Aked Muajed. 


a 

e 

0A« 

Aked Alus^. 


\ 


Aked Abu Shiteh. 

Aked Henun. 




Aked el Yahud. 


1 


Aked Turat. 


•3 

,jO 


1 

Aked Yerghanchiyeh. 


9 

M 

U1 

iy*a***^I ^ 

Aked Abu Syfiyin, 


9 

«Q 

< 


Kahwet Abu Syfiyin., 

Cofiee house. 

*» 

0) 

•a 

jy ^ 

Aked Kur. 


€9 

•s 

s 

^ »jy 5^ 

Kahwet Kurehchiyeh.. 

Coffee house. 

1 

• 


Suk el Serarij.. 

Bazar of saddlers. 

CO 

CO 

• 


Suk el Montefchiyeh,. 

Bazar of theMontafiks. 

o 

n-yj^t o>- 

Suk el Khurdeh Fern- 




shiyeh. 

Bazar. 


*4»- 

Suk el Chebughchiyeh. 

Bazar. 


*4^ tWi ij^ 

lyli. 

Kahwet el Chebugh* 
chiyeh . . 

Khan el Tutun. 

Coffee house. 

Caravanserai. 



Suk el Tutunchiyeh • * 

Bazar. 


cr4*»^»<5^ 

Suk el Thamis. 

Ditto. 



• 

KahwetZambur •••. 

Coffee bouse. 



Suk el Tul. 

/ 

Bazar. 



Kbaii el Bemah..,. t . 

Caravanserai. 

t 
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Fablie Boildingt aod Groups of Houses 
ioduded wUhiu. 

Beoiarka. 


**^U j^t i5>-» 

Suk el Yurghanchiyeh. 

Bazar. 


*4f iSj-* 

Suk el Chukhechiyeh . 

Ditto. 



Suk el Syaghyin • •.. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Meluki .••••• 

Coffee house. 



Jama el Syaghyin. .. 

Mosque. 


ur*f 

Khan el Pachecbi •. • • 

Caravanserai. 



Suk el Zenjil. 

Kahwet el Seklityan* 

Bazar. 


chiyeh .. •... 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet el Khefaflyin.. 

Ditto. 

t 



Suk el Khefahyin.... 

Bazar. 



Suk el Yamanchiyeh.. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Haji Wuheb. . 

Coffee house. 


**^1^143^ 

Suk el Kebabchiyeh.. 

Kahwet Sultan Ha- 
tnudeh 

Bsaar. 

Coffeehoua^. 



Khan el Afess . 

Caravanserai. 



Suk elYahudT. 

Bazar. 



Suk el Jaiyef. 

Ditto. 


eiiJj IjiJi i5>- 

Suk el Kezaxeyln .... 

Ditto. 


*y*40>b 

Khan el Dhabab .... 

Caravanserai. 



Khan el Berisaem.... 

Ditto. 


*•*^1 i3j^ 

Suk el Tumgheh .... 

Bazar of stamps. 


**iyiijtJt 

Kahwet el Tamgheh.. 

Coffee house. 


j^itij- 

^uk elKax.... 

Bazar. 


t^O ijW *Jj- 

Suk el Bezaziyin .. • • 

Ditto. 















QDArter. 
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Pablir Building! nnd Oroupa of Honiea 
included within. 

Remarks. 


Suk el Takychiyeh. •. 

Bazar. 


Khan el Zarur ...... 

Caravanserai. 

i5j— 

Suk el Khyatiyin .... 

Bazar. 


Suk ol KyBsoi'iyeli.... 

Ditto. 

Ajj.A^\ gjtJi 

Kahwet el Kysseriyeh. 

Coffee house. 

ALmU^I ^;Uk 

Khan el Maameleli- 
chiyeh ... 

Suk el Durib. 

Caravattserai. 

Bazar. 


Suk el Kelugh . 

Bazar. 


Khan Bekir . 

Caravanserai. 


Suk el Dessamil .... 

Bazar. 


Khan el Ketau . 

Caiavanserai. 


Khan Mekhzum. 

Ditto. 


Suk el Askechiyeh .. 

Bazar. 

# 

Kahwet el Askechiyeh. 

Coffee house. 

ij^ 1 U) ^ 

Klian Elli Yeky. 

Caravanserai. 


Kahwet el Kelugh.... 

Coffee house. 

ijihJLx* 

Khan Sultan Hamudeh. 

Caravanserai. 

AoOJ jaJf (3^«» 

Suk el Arideh . 

Bazar. 

a 


Khan Jeni IMfurad.... 

Caravanserai. 

U)^ 

Khan el Yahud. 

Ditto. 

2^1 tyt^ 

Khan el Byaj. 

Ditto. 


Khan Ahmed Agha .. 

Ditto. 

l3j-* 

Suk el Sarirchiyeh .. 

Bazar. 




47 b 
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Quarter. 

1 

Public Bnildinas abJ Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 


Sjj (>jf 

jUu 

Khan Andrieh Hannah. 

Khan Haji Mohamed 
Bakal .. 

Cararanaerai. 

Ditto. 



Kahwet d Wakef.... 

CerfTee houae. 



Suk Ras el Keriyeh .. 

Bazar. 



Kahwet el Sekaki .... 

Coifee hon^e. 

1 


Khan el Jess. 

Caravanserai. 



Kahwet Haji Amin .. 

CofTee house. '' 



Jama Haji Amin .... 

Mosque. 


jyisposUion of the West portion of the Town. 


Quarter. 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 


-, 



i\o, I. 

^U. 

1 

Jama el Sheikh Scndel. 

Mosque; built inA. h. 
1118.* The shops and 
^rain market ad> 
joining are entailed 
property of this 
mosque. 

No. 2. 


Jama Khidher Elyas., 

Mosque. 

No. 3. 


Jama el Kimeriyeh .« 

• Mosque; built a. h. 
1020.t The rents of a 
few shops are bequests 
to this mosque. 

No. 4. 

ybJuC 

1 

Tekiyeh Bab el Kadem. 

Tekiyeh of the Bektash 
Dervishes. A fine 
cufic insciiption moeh 
defaced exists here. 
The date is somewhat 
imperfect, but about 
A. u. 333.^ 


X A, D. 944. 


♦ A. D. 1706. 


t A. D. 1611. 
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• 

1 

Public Buildion and Groups of Houses 
induded within. 

Remarks. 



• 


No. 5 


Jama Sheikh Museh*. 

Mosque; built a. h. 
1228.^ Ithaagardens 
and brick-kims as 
entailed property, be¬ 
sides wells and cultir 
vatioiis. 

No. 6 


Kl Walcpfph . 

Stand. 


No. 7 


Muhalet el .luler. 


No. 8, 


Mahalet Dehame^b. 


No. !), 


MahaletSuk llamadeh 

4 

1 

No. 10. 

iXx^ 

Malialet Khidher Elyas 
Tckarleli. 


No. 11. 


Malialet el Ilejaj. 


No. 12. 

No. 13. 


1 

Mahalet Dahduaneh. 

Malialet Suk el Jedid. 

1 

' Mahaleh^or Mahalet, 

1 is a quarter in the 

No. 14. 

aLs^ 

Muholct Sheikh Sendel. 

^ town. 

No, 15. 


Muhalet Suk el Ajemi. 


No. 16. 


Mahalet el I'elahat. 

1 

1 

No. 17. 

|i>aliiw»l| A.lx^ 

Mahalet el Meshuhadeh 

1 

No. 18. 

sjJUaix^ 

Mahalet Alueh. 

t 

No. 19. 

alar* 

Mahalet cl Keriiuat. 

• \ 

1 

No. 20. 


Mahalet lias cl Jiaacr. 

f 

J 

No. 21. 

No. 22. 

No. 23. 

i>S\jA ais^ 

Malialet Shiiakeh. 

Mansur el Heiaj. 

Sheikh Maruf »•••>. 

Quarter. 

Ditto. 

Tomb of Sheikh Maruf; 
built A. H. 6i2.*f Part 
of the Dijeil canal is 
entailed property of 
this shrine. 



t A. b. 1216. 


* A. i>. 1813. . 









Quarter. 
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<0.24. 


^o. 26 . 


Public Buildinn and Groups of Houses 
iuuuded within. 


s**^^ 


Sheikh lJuiiH. 



Settah Zubeideh .... Tomb of the Lady 

Zubeideh, wife of 
Harun ar Rashid, a.u. 
212;* built by Abdal¬ 
lah al Mamun, and fre-^ 
quently restored. 


Junm el llcimii ...... Mosque; built a. h. 

nos.f 

Jama Ibn Atu (o).... Mosque; built a. ii. 

12>:i.| 

Juma Seiuh Neh&seh.. Mosqu^; built a. h. 

ii);^ 

Musjed Aluehel ililleh. 

Musjed Bab el Sif. 

Musjed Ras cl Jisscr. 


j,UAf| lyUd-* 

Ol 

t 'jye 

• Ihe .>.^5-^ 
OAtfl ASpr-* 

« 


Musjed ol Abijat. 

Musjed Silk el Ajeirii. 

Musjed Suleyman ol 
Fenam. 

Musjed Beit el Shunf. 

Musjed Mahmud Suzeh 

Musjed Ibn Ata. 

Musjed Ibn Aabid. 

Musjed HamamShami. 

Musied bi Mahalet el 
Jebur. 

Musjed Suk Hemadeh. 
Musjed Huji Amin. 
Musjed llajiMohamed. . 


Musjeds are small 
houses fur prayer, 
and are held as dis¬ 
tinct from the 
Jamas or mosques, 
because the Friday 
prayers, or regular 
congregations, do 
not assemble in 
them. 


* A. D. 827. 


t A. D. 1696. 


4 A. o. 1808. 


§ A. D. 1701 . 
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« 

1 

Public Buildinn snd Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 



79 

Musjed Mulla J^faman. 

Musjeds are small 



Musied Sheikh Ali 
.Tnnnri. 

houses for prayer, 
end are held as dis- 



Musjed Mulla Sherif. 

tinct from' the 
Jamas or mosc^ues, 
because the Friday 
prayers, or regular 



Musjed Sani(7VonO< 



Musjed Mulla Kadem. 

congregations, do 
not assemble in 



Musjed Haji Abdallah. 

them. 



to 

Haiuam Shanii. 

Bath. 



' Ilamam el Jissor .... 

Ditto. 



Hamam Aitim . 

Ditto. 


What with open spaces, gardens, enclosures, and ruins, a little more 
than the third part of the enceinte of Baghdad may be said to be built 
upon at the present day. It contains a mixed population under sixty 
thousand, whereas its platform would suffice to hold four times the 
number. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world can be seen to advantage so 
great an admixture of the various races of men ; and in no city can be 
heard, 1 think, such a diversity of speech. The Turkish population, as 
the governing class, occupy generally the northern quarters of the city, 
while over the rest arc disposed the mercantile classes of Mahomedans; 
the Christians and the Jews having separate quarters in the central 
parts pf the town. Nor, perhaps, can we witness such toleration among 
the masses as Baghdad exhibits. The Jew and the Christian could 
always be seen here on horseback ; while, in other places, their co-reli* 
gionists were compelled either to pace on foot, or to bestride an ass, as 
a mark of inferior condition. They enjoy indeed a rare freedom here, 
in comparison with other Mahomedan towns. The Jews are the prin> 
cipal Serafs, and are confidentially employed by all classes in the 
money transactions of the place. The fifteen thousand families com¬ 
puted as within the city maybe divided as followsTurks, or of 
Turkish descent, families, four thousand; Persians, or of Persian de¬ 
scent, families, two thousand five hundred; Jewish families, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred ; Christian families, one thousand ; Kurdish families, 
one thousand; Arab families, two thousand; nomade Arabe and 
strangers, temporarily located, two thousand. 
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The vernacular tongue in use in the city if an impure Arabic, 
extremely corrupted among the Christian population, perhaps the 
most ignorant of a singularly ignorant community of men, such 
as if found within the walls of Bagiriad. Turkish and Persian are, 
however, commonly spoken by the mercantile classes,, as well as 
Arabic; and among the labouring classes and porters may be beard 
Kurdish, Luri, and Chaldean. Hebrew is known only to a few Jewish 
families, and Armenian is sparingly heard beyond the orthodox sects of 
that ancient race; those of the Romish faith speak generally the Arabic 
of the town. At the table of the British Resident, when English, French, 
Russians, and Indians have met together, a medley of thirteen. Ian* 
guages has been counted in one room. 

The climate of Baghdad, generally speaking, may be deemed a 
healthy one. It is true that in periods of anarchy and maUadminis- 
tration, when the neglected dikes admit of the water inundating the 
country, epidemics prevail during the season of the greatest heat, from 
May to October. These, however, yield readily to the usual remedies, 
and those who are discreet, by taking medicine in time, may generally 
1 think, avoid attack altogether; and there is no denying but that neglect 
renders these epidemic fevers malignant and fatal. The great heats 
are at times almost insupportable ; and yet experience has shown, the 
least sickness prevails in the hotter summers; while, on the other hand, 
sickness is rife when the heat from the barren soil is tempered by the 
presence of inundations, which, indeed, give rise to the infecting miasma. 
From October to May there is perhaps no liner climate in the world; 
cold, yet mild and invigorating, it cannot be excelled. The temperate 
character of its air was always esteemed. The ancient Persian kings, 
indeed, preferred the plains bordering on the Tigris to any other winter 
residence. To the Anglo-Indian invalid they offer a retreat at this 
period; and, whether he be sportsman or scholar, he will derive amuse*' 
ment and instruction from attractions that will be found ample and 
inseparable from the soil. This description of the climate does not 
extend to the lower country beyond one hundred miles south of the 
city. The fevers prevailing in the summers of that region are fatal 
in a high degree. The thermometer usually stands in the winter 
about 50’’, but in the mornings may be seen as low as 26^ when 
the air is keen and much felt by natives of India, who, as pilgrims 
here, are for the most part but lightly clothed. In the sumtner it 
ranges from 90* to 117*, but this latter standard is rare; usually .at 
the hottest time of day it is about 107*. ^ The barometer at this time 
avoMtges 89*56'; while in the winter, except when south winds 
piavail, it remains at 30*10'. South winds are very oppressive, and 
are usually accompanied by much dust. They last generally three 
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tarminato in squalls and rain, and arc suooeedsd by fresh north¬ 
westers, with a brilliant sky and an atinoephem as deltoionsly pure as 
it la eahilaratiog. 

As oonndcted with the city I4u>w append the following tabulated 
form of grains and other edibles, nsnally proenrable in the Baghdad 
markets. These have been drawn upoarefnlly by Mr. Richard Rogers, 
clerk in charge of the steam vessel Comet, whose local knowledge in 
this respect can be fully relied upon. Added to this is a comparative 
scale of weights and measures with those of English denomina¬ 
tions, and a table* of the currency and rates in the Baghdad bazars. 
It must bo borne in mind, that the prices, as well as the rates of ex¬ 
change, fluctuate at times considerably, at others very little. This is 
owing to the position of Baghdad itself as an isolated city dependent 
greatly upon neighbouring localities, from which it is separated by 
desert tracts, where caravans are liable to plunder, and where, from 
general disorder in the country, supplies may be for a timeieither entirely 
cut off, or so restricted as to influence prices in a material degree. 
It will be seen, however, that, as far as articles forming the ordinary 
necessaries of life are concerned, living is cheap enough. Supplies in 
general are abundant, and perhaps sufficient for the support of donble 
its population. Ordinarily there is a plentiful store in the granaries of 
the city, and in periods of increased demand it can be easily procured 
from the great grain tracts around Mosul and the two Zabs, by water 
carriage down the Tigris. 
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A Price Current of Pronisions procurable in the Bazars of Baghdad, 
mth thdr estmated Majmum and Minimum Prices during 
the Year, 


Articles. 

Per 

Rate in Rtege 
Piastres. 


Provisions. 





Beef. 

4 lbs.. 

6 to 

10 


Biscuit or Kusk. 

24 lbs.. 

55 to 
* 

60 


Bread) fresh. 

Pound . 

3 



Bullocks, small. 

Each.. 

300 to 

600 


Butter. 

4 lbs.. 

60 to 

70 


Calves . 

Each.. 

250 to 

400 


Candles, wax. 

Pound. 

50 



Coffee. 

18 lbs.. 

200 to 

260 


Curry stuff. 

Pound. 

15 



Cream. 

4 lbs.. 

24 to 

30 


Cheese, country. 

Do... 

12 to 

20 

Ju 

Ducks, tame or wild.. 

Each.. 

10 to 

16 


Eggs . 

Dozen. 

6 



Flour. 

24 lbs. 

46 to 

so 


Fowls. 

Dozen. 

100 to 

120 


Fish, fresh mullet . .. 

4 lbs. 

3 to 

6 

-ij 

Geese, tame or wild.. 

Each.. 

30 to 

40 


Ghee. 

24 lbs. 

180 to 

235 


Camels for slaughter.. 

Each.. 

400 to 1000 


Gazelles. 

Each.. 

60 to 

120 


Mustard. 

Pound. 

10 


i^r' 

Mutton.'. 

Do... 

4 to 

5 


Milk. 

24 lbs.. 

30 to 

60 


Pigeons . 

Each.. 

3 to 

6 


Remnrkf. 


{ Buffalo or 
Cilmel meat 
raoMi from 
6 to 6 R. P. 
vper 4 Ibe. 
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Articles. 


trii 


Ui. 

v'-r* 

* 

*SJ^ 

v'-r^ 

4>J>^ 

•Uj 


A * 


i:;^ 


uis^ 

4^6 


Partridges. 

Rice. 

Salt .. .. .. 

Sheep . 

Sugar . 

Suet. 

Treacle, date. 

Tea. 

Vegetables of sorts.,. 

Vinegar. 

Buffalo for slaughter.. 
Wines, &c. 

Brandy. 

Beer. 

Champagne. 

Sherry. 

Spirits,country Arrack. 

Wines, Persian. 

Do. country. 

Fruits, Fresh. 
Apples. 

Apricots. 

Citrons. 

Figs. 

Grapes . 

Limes, s^cct. 

Do. sour. 

Lemons. 

Mulberries, black .... 
Do. white.... 


Per 


Each.. 
'24 lbs.. 
Du.. . 
Each.. 
IS lbs . 
4 lbs.. 
124 lbs.. 
Pound. 
24 H.*. 
Gallon. 

s 

Each.. 

Dozen. 
Do... 
Do. .. 
Do... 
Gallon. 
Dozen. 
Do.., 

4 TI.. 
Do. .. 
100 
4 lbs.. 
Do.. . 
Do.. . 
*00... 
Do... 
Do. .. 
Do... 


Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 


3 to 5 
46 to 70 
J2 

100 to 170 

150 to 190 
12 to 16 
60 to 90 
60 to 120 
24 to 30 
10 

600 to 1200 


600 to 1200, 
360 to 490 
1200 to 1600 
600 to 1200 } 
100 to 146 
600 to 720 
120 tp 140 

6 to 10 

4 to 6 
100 to 200 

4 to 6 

6 to 12 

2 to 5 

3 to a 

12 to 20 
12 to 20; 

4 to 6, 


Remarks. 


Only procu” 
nible occa« 
niunaUy, & 
the supply 
always li* 
mi ted. 


* Hoogdi. 
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Artictei. 

Per 

lliilc in llifge 
Piiittres. 

i 

Remarks. 

*y.s 

Melons, Water.. 

24 lbs.. 

5 to 

12i 

• 


J>o. Musk .. 

Do . .. 

12 to« 

20 


• 

Nuclarines. 

4 lbs. . 

4 to 

8 



Oranges, sweet. 

100 

50 to 

100 



Do. Seville. 

100 

15 to 

25 



l^ears . 

4 lbs. . 

20 to 

30 



Plums of sorts. 

Do.. . 

8 to 

12 



Peaches. 

Do.. . 

4 to 

8 



( 

Pomegranates . 

24 lbs.. 

24 to 

4H 



Quinces. 

4 lbs. . 

6 to 

15 

' 

jJ 

Dates, fresh. 

24 lbs.. 

24 to 

36 



Fruits, Dry. i 





£> 

Apricots. 

4 lbs.. 

16 to 

20 


jy 

Almonds. 

Do... 

40 to 

60 


A,\jS 

Chestnuts. 

Do. .. 

30 

40 



Currants. 

Do... 

30 to 

50 



Dates, dry. 

Do... 

6 to 

10 



Hazel Nuts. 

Do ... 

30 to 

40 



Pistachio Nuts. 

Do. ..| 

40 to 

50 

1 

jylarf 

Plums . 

Do , .. 

40 In 

50 


^.j 

Raisins . 

Do... 

10 to 

14 



Walnuts. 

1 100 

4 to 

8 

! 


Peaches. 

4 lbs.. 

16 to 

20 

1 


Vegetables. 





• A « 

Artichokes. 

4 lbs. . 

8 to 

16 


vyWf'ik 

Brinjalls . 

Do. . . 

1 to 

6 



Beans, common . 

Do. .. 

2 to 

5 

1 

*wy 

Do, French . 

Do ... 

8 to 

16 


«A>b 

■ 

Bendies .. 

Do. .. 

1 to 

5 



« 

Broccoli .. 

Each .. 

4 to 


Scares. 
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Artielei. 

Per 

Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 


Beetroot. 


1 to 

5 


i^abbagcs. 


5 to 

7 


Carrots . 

wm 

3'to 

6 


Celery. 

Do. ,. 

8 to 

16 


Cress, Garden. 

Do. .. 

4 to 

6 


encumbers. 

Do. . 

1 to 

5 

gyj iMif 

ChUlies, Grcoii. 

Do... 

24 to 

40 

lu^ 

Cauliflowers. 

Each.. 

5 to 

. 8 


Lettuces . 

Dozen . 

6 to 

m 

>i| 

Mushrooms. 

4 lbs.. 


(JL^ 

Onions. 

Do. .. 

2 to 

6 


I’otaiocs, Persian .... 

Do... 

20 to 

60 

A 

>r- 

Pumpkins. 

Do... 

1 to 

4 


Radi.slios. 

Do. .. 

4 to 

(> 

<t ” 

S))inac!i. 

Do. .. 

2 to 

6 


Turnips. 

Do... 

1 to 

4 


Tomatoes . 

Do... 

0 to 

10 


Truffles. 

Do. .. 

8 to 

30 


Gn.MNs. 





Barley. 

190 lbs. 


HO 

JS* 

Dhoil. 

Do. .. 

120 to 

26(J 

aIha 

Grain. 

Do. .. 


150 

Hjjl 

Wheat. 

Do. .. 


180 


Millet & Indian Corn. 

Do... 

50 to 

B 

. 

Sundries. 




r’’ 

Charcoal. 

80 lbs.. 

40 to 

MM 

lyJaA 

Firewood, Green .... 

2560H. 

300 to 


4 A 

£-rt- 

Oil, common. 

24 lbs . 

160 to 


!*(«• 

Soap, Damascus, fine. 

3 Iba .. 

35 to 



Tobacco, Country and 





Persian.. .. .. 

Do... 

30 to 



Remaiki. 




Scnrcc. 


{ 


Supply MR* 

soiml niid 
liinitctl. 
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Scale of Daily Wages paid to Artyicevs, Ttades’cnen^ LabowrerSf 

at Baghdad. 


Class. 


Hrick*maker, Master 


. Rate per 

day in Riege Remarks. 
Piastres. 


aaIa 






jvyc 






olar^ 

AiiiA. 

AflU 
jmI AaJ.^ 

A^ 


Assistant. 

3nd AssislaiU ... 

Bricklayers, Master. 

Assistant. 

2nd Assistant ... 
?rd Assistant ... 

Diggers. 

* 

Basket Carriers . 

Boys . 

BuiTders of mud walls, for every 
150 feet long and I fool high. 

Book Binders, Master. 

Assistant. 

Blacksmiths, Master. .. 

Assistant. 

I 2nd Assistant... 


Braaicr, Master 


Assistant. 


«Jtaj 


Boys, from . 
Butchers, Master.. .. 

Assistant.. 
Boys, from 
Beaters of "Wool ... 


Cotton . 15 

Basket^makers, common ..... 10 to 1 



7 tol 
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• 

CIttM. 

Rate per 
day in Riegc 
Piastres. 

Remarks. 


Backet aocl WaterSkin makers. 

20 


Zij^ 

Barber. 

10 to IS 

1 

$ m 

Baker . 

r 

20 to 2u 


urt^y^ 

Brokers, General, Commission. 

i perCent. 


jyj 

Do. For each horse or don 




key sold. 

20 



Carpenters, Master. 

30 


AUX^ 

Assistant. 

20 


Aki^ 

2nd Assistant.. .. 

20 


daU 

Srd Assistant. 7^ .. 

15 


aaJLA. 

4th As.oJstant .... 

10 



Boy. 

5 


jU^ 

Coppersmith, Master. 

13 


d&L^ 

Assistant. 

10 

i 


• 

dAl^ 

2nd Assistant .. 

7 1 



Candlc*>raaker. 

25 



Corn Weigher. 

15 to 20 


dcUiA^l^l^ 

Designers for Silver work.... 

40 


tk- 

Dyers, Master. 

25 

i 

d^ 

Assistant. 

20 


dflU 

2nd Assistant. 

15 



Date>Cralc«makcr, Master .... 

30 

Native Bedstead. 

dftL^ 

Assistant.. .. 

25 


d^ 

2nd Assistant. 

20 


*« 

jiaiuo 

Distillers of Native Spirits ... 

15 to 20 


jCi 

Dhobie, per XOO pieces. 

300 


v»^ 

Gnameller. 

40 



Engraver of Seals. 

40. 



Farrier. 

15 
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Class. 

Rate per 
dfl7 in Uiege 
I’iastres.« 


Goldsmith?, Master. 

50 


Assistant. 

30 

AfiJU. 

2nd Assistant.. .. 

20 

(OU 

Boys, from. 

7 to ID 


(5cm Polislier. 

40 


Glazcr of Piece Goods. 

20 to 30 

p^i ij* 

Glitzier, or Window-maker... 

20 


(ilass-makcr. 

20 to 30 


(Jilder on Steel . 

50 


Gun Stock maker.. 

\ 

20 to .30 


Gun Lock repairer, Master . .. 

20 to 30 

A^ 

liuy. 

10 


Grinder.. 

35 to 40 


Gardeners. 

10 to 13 


Labourers. 

7 

^'Ua 

Boys. 

2 to 3 


ilainails. 

15 


.Mat-niakcr of AIrndalleo mats 

20 

(jyijj JUp 

of rood mats. 

10 

xs^J<^ 

iMilUtonu Sharpener... 

13 to 20 

^LiJjUi 

Musketeers, or Guards with 



Horses. 

15 


on foot. 

10 


(Jil-maker. 

25 

*lfcj| ^I5i 

Painter, Master... . t. 

30 

A^ 

Assistant.. 

20 


Printer, Calico, Master. 

30 

aaJL^ 

Assistant .... 

15 

^iw) aaIa. 

2nd Assistant. 

10 

t'U 

Boys ........ 

2 to 71 


llemnrks. 
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ClaH. 

• 

Rate per 
day in niege 
nastres. 

Remark*. 


Potter. 

15 to 25 

■ 

' ^ 

Rope*makcr. 

10 tnl5 



Saddler. 

25 



Pack Saddle maker . 

25 



Soldcrer. 

20 


<■»« 

Silk Cord maker. 

20 



Shoc-HiakcrS} Master. 

30 


AiilA 

Assistant. 

25 



2nd Assistant... 

20 



Boys, I'rom.. ^.. 

5 to 10 



Soap-maker. 

1 

25 



Spinners of Wool. 

15 


^^,!aS J, jU 

Cotton. 

15 



Sweetmeat-maker, Master.. .. 

30 


AfljA. 

Assistant .. 

20 



2nd Assist.. 

15 


L^>> 

Snuff-maker. 

15 to 20 



Stone-cutter. 

25 to 30 


Jaa-« 

Sword-maker, Master. 

40 



Assistant. 

i 20 



Boy. 

10 



Spear-slmft-maker. 

20 to 30 



Tent-makers, Master. 

30 to 35 



Assistant. 

20 


r^* 

Tent Pitcher, Master. 

15 



Assistant. 

10 



Tinner... 

15 to 20 


^Uuitf^lyl 

Tailors, Master. 

40 


. A^ 

Assistant. 

15 to 25 



Tanners, Ma^r. 

25 
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Class. 

Rate per 
day in Kiege 
Piastres.^ 

Remarks. 


Tanner?, Assistant.. 

20 



fioys. 

10 



Turner, Wood. 

20 



Amber.• 

30 


r'^ 

Beads. 

4p 



Tobacco-packer . 

20 



Weavers of Colton or Wool, 




Isl Class... 

25 



2nd Class.. 

20 



Boys, from.. 

10 to 15 


iJbjM 

of Silk, Master .. .. 

30 



Assistant. .. 

20 to 25 



Boys, from. 

5 to 10 



Waterman, with horse . 

30 



^vitll donkey. 

25 



on foot. 

15 



Watchman. 

10 

1 


Bazar . 

5 

Per night. 


Waiters, CofTee House, Master. 

21 



Boy... 

10 



Ralyeon-maker. 

10 



Bath, Master. 

30 


Aall. 

Assistant. 

20 


^))id 

Dclall. 

25 



Servant. 

15 



Domestic Servants. 


* 


Head Servants, per month.... 

630 


j,\j 

2od Class .... do. 

525 



3rd Class. do. 

315 to 420 


^U 

Boys. do... 

250 

> 
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! 

Class. 1 

1 

Rste per 
day in &ege 
Piastres. 

Remarks. 


Grooms.... per month. 

300 to 400 



Female servants, do. 

210 to 315 



Land Carriage. 


•• 


Camels .. 

15 to 20 



Donkeys, white . 

Id 



black . 

10 


sjjS 

Horses . ' 

30 to 40 



Mules . 

25 to 30 


ijji 

Water Carriage. 



ijjf 

Boats, Basreh, large . r. . . . 

200 to 300 


hy 

small . 

150 to 200 

Including tr 
■ en and \ 


Bitumen . 

100 

toT men. 

) 

^hy 

Goofa, with two men . 

30 



without men . 

10 



Ukneral Remark. —It is understood that for the rates specified here 
the individuals or articles hired are to be throughout the time at the 
service of the party hiring them. 


'rabh iliowxng the relative proportions which the authorised Weights 
and Measures in use in the Bazars of Baghdad bear to 
English Standard Weights and Measures. In making these 
conversions an average of each denomination of Weight or Mea^ 
sure was struck, in consequence of the difficulty experienced vt 
obtaining a true scale in Baghdad, though those selected for the 

test all bore the Government marks. 

* 

Baghalee Weight weight the retail dealers and 

shopkeepers sell meat, bread, vegetables, dairy produce, and all articles 


for household oonsumptlon. 

1 Wakiyeli..... =*= 1 lb. 

^laj 4 Wakiyehs^ 1 Hoogeh .... ** 4 lbs. 
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6 Hoogeh^ = 1 Mun or Maund. 24 1b«. 

4 Mans or Maunds » 1 Wuzneb. — 96 ,, 

N.B.—The Wuzneh la uHe at the Khan el Meyweh for the sale of 
fruits and ghee only to wholesale purchasers eontaina 5 maunds Ba- 
ghalee, equal to 120 lbs. The wholesale dealers and retailers subse¬ 
quently dispose of these articles by the Baghalec Wuzneh of 96 lbs. 

Attarkk Weight (By this weight all grocerieSi medi¬ 
cines, spices, tobacco, sweetmeats, candles, tar, rope, soap, dammer, 
powder, shot, 6cc. arc sold. When selling these articles the manufac¬ 
turer or importer uses the Guban or Steelyard Attarec, a maund of 
which is equal to 20 lbs.; the wholesale dealer, a maund equal to 19 
lha.; and the petty dealer, or shopkeeper, one equal to 18 lbs.; as the 
latter weight may be considered the standard maund from its universal 
use, it.s relative proportions are as follows 

1 Wakiyeh .= 12 ozs. 

4 Wakiyehs = 1 Hoogeh.= 3 lbs. 

6 Hoogchs s=ss 1 Mun or Maund.. — 18 „ 

30 Mans or Maunds = 1 Kantar.. .. = 540 ,, 

N.R.-^The Constantinople Kantar contains 7 Cuban or Steelyard 
Attarec Maunds of 20 lbs. each, and therefore equals 140 lbs. 

Aiava Weight (By this weight the retail dealers and shop¬ 
keepers make their purchases of grain, vegetables, and wood from the 
wholesale dealers. 

5 Muns or Maunds and 2 Hoogchs Baghalce = 1 Wuzneh 
Aiwa, or 128 lbs. 

20 Wuznehs Aiwa = 1 Taghar Aiwa, or 2,560 lbs. 

Jewellers* Weight fur the sale and purchase of gold, 

silver, and pearls. The latter arc, however, sometimes bargained for 
by the Persian Miscall, which only equals 22 Hubbs Precious 

stones are disposed of by the Carat ( 

24 Hubbs = 1 Miscall (J^), or 72*28126 grains Troy. 

100 Miscalls = 1 Chickee or 7228 125 „ 

Drapers' Measure AIeppo«Draa (v^ or 

yard, equals 27 inches, and is used for the sale of cloth, silk, linen, and 
cotton goods imported into Baghdad. The Baghdad Draa 
or yard, equals 32 inches, and is used for the sale of bleached and un¬ 
bleached shirtings, country linen, linen the maoufactiire of Trebizond 
or Erzeroum, as well as all descriptions of textile goods made in the 
country. The Persian Droa Shah or yard, equals 40 inches, 

and is used vyben selling goods to Persians. 
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List of Coins current in Baghdad 

The whole of thone mentiooed in the Tollowing list are current in the 
t’acbalicf bat that with the greatest circulation is the Mahomed Shah 
Keran ; the next most important in local transactions is the Shumie. 
especially with the Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad, who prefer it 
to every other sort of money. In reducing these coins to their equivu^ 
lent in Rupees, the Riege Piastre has been taken as the standard at the 
rate of 21 per Mahomed Shah Keran, and 209 M. S. Kerans per 100 Rs. 
in consequence of its being that by which the value of the others is 
computed. All accounts arc however, kept by the native merchants 
in Kammeri Beshlics. 


Names. 

U) 

• ^ ♦ 
at s 

S ^ 

i| 

Euqal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 


Turkish Goi.o Coins. 







Lirah, or Majecdi .. 

li 

1 

12 

8-820 



Jehadi. 

m 

7 

11 

11160 



1 Jehadi . 

120 

2 

11 




Stamboul, Atlick... 

J50 

3 

6 



iUi 

Mustapha, 

140 

3 

3 




Selim.. .. 


2 

11 

1 




Gazee Atlick. 

! 95 

2 

2 

1 7-53oj 



new or Khayri 

84 

1 

14 

7*416 



i Gazee, new. 

42 

• • 

15 

3-708 


Lsji^ isj^ e?j 

i new. 

1 

21 

• e 

7 

7*854 



j old. 

471 

1 

1 

3-765 



Adelli Makerer .... 

80 

1 

13 

1-920 



Saigh. 


1 

9 

6180 



Rubeyeh Mazunjie . 

39 

• • 

14 




Common . 

38 

« ■ 

13 




Mist el Mustapha .. 


2 

11 


) Egyptian 

^ si ^ 

Selim. 


2 

6 


j iWkiili, 
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Ksmes. 

IT" 
'M s 

'^1 

S‘A 


Equal to 
Roptea 

• 

Remarks. 



> 





(34^ 

Punducky Attick ... 

new .. .. 

200 

160 

1 A 

) a 

1 

t 10-80C 

> 3-84C 

> ) 

^ jAlgeriaui 


Turkish Silver 

Coins. 







Majeedi, large. 

80 

1 

.13 

1 1-92C 

1 


i do.*. 

40 

.. 

14 

6-960 


*"j 

i do.i • 

20 

• • 

7 

' 3-480 


J^LSO^ 

Majeediy small .. .. 

8 

• • 

2 

10-992 



ICammeri Bcshlic... 

20 

4 • 

7 

3-480 


A 

Siiooshi. 

56 

1 

4 

4-940 


^1 

Ojrlll ... 

45 

1 

• • 

4-830 


Beshlic, Attick. 

72 

1 

10 

2-928 


AA^AJ 

Shamie .... 

34 

• • 

12 

4-716 


Munduhi. 

24 

• • 

8 

8-976 


i do.... 

12 

i t 

4 

4-488 


Ajuj 

< 

1 ^ do . 

6 

' • S 

2 

2-244 


Nakusliliy old ...... 

OiArkhli. . . . 

lU 

91 

• • 

• • 

4 

s 

2-301 

4-469 

( Coined at 
[Baghdad* 






LTJ^ 

Small Silver 
Pieces. 



j 




Under the general 
name of Kliurday 







of four, two, and 
one piastre each. 






u-> 

. Copper. 







Pluce, a small coin. 





. 


which has lately 







varied from 4 to 







16 per Riege pias- 

1 





















or BROHPA0. 






• 

Namn. 

T, 

fl B 

’Z S 


Equal to 
Rupees 

p 

Remarks. 


tre; at present 
336 are equal to a 
Keran. 

Foreign Gold Coins. 

Dnbloon . 

1600 

36 

7 


■ 
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General Remarks applicable to the Province, 

Baghdad andoubtedly occupies a position which, geographically anj 
politically considered, is an advantageous one. The existence of the 
present city for so long a time, and the remains of older and yet more 
celebrated capitals everywhere around its present site, Confirm this m 
every respect. Ocular proofs too, on every hand, still point out the 
superior condition of its province in former ages, and these remnants of 
its prosperity should be the landmarks to guide a good Government in 
working it ^at any future time. I allude, of course, to its dried-up 
canals. These, originally dfawn from the two great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, radiate in every direction both over Mesopotamia and over 
the tracts bordering to the east and west of either river; while the vast 
plains themselves which they formerly irrigated lie deserted on either 
hand, showing that history has neither magnified its resources nor 
drawn too highly coloured a picture of its flourishing state. Its present 
degradation can be accounted for in few words; for, though it maintained 
its character under the vigorous government of the earlier Khalifs, there 
can be no doubt, deterioration took place with the Mahomedan conquest. 
The Arabs, indeed, acquired it from the fjassanian monarchs in a 
healthy condition, and all-that can be said is that for a time they did 
not permit it to decay. The character of that people, and of all the 
races which have subsequently held it, has been, however, either actively 
or passively destructive, for the apathy of the Ottoman rulers must be 
classed under the latter head. So long as they hold it, indeed, we 
roust never look for its recovery, though there are not wanting enlight¬ 
ened Turks who lament its condition, and who are ever ready to pro¬ 
pose new plans for its amelioration and progressive improvement. 
Were they in earnest even, we might still despair of success, from their 
want of means, either in money or in the requisite skill. 

At tbe present time the Pachalic of Baghdad extends from the 
northeru shores of the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates river as far up¬ 
ward as Anah, where the Aleppo districts commence. From thence a 
line drawn across Mesopo^roia to the Hamrin range of hills (where it 
crosses the Tigris), and led eastward so As to Include the province of 
Sulimaniyeb in Kurdistan, bounds it to the north, its eastern limit being 
then (Refined by the line of the Shirwan and Biyaleh rivers as far as 
Khanakin, whence it skirts the foot of the Zagros, including the great 
plains as far as the Kerkha river west of Hawizeh, and thence to the 
angle, formed by the meeting of the Shat al Arab and Mahomerllh 
^reams. This is a large and profusely-watered arable tract of country 
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ranging over nearly five degrees of latitude and longitude, enoloaing an 
area of available soil, which I compote at fifty thousand square miles. 

With the exception of Baghdad itself, there is scarcely a fixed abode 
deserving the name of town, though Basreh, Karneh, Semaweh, Hilleh, 
Mnsseyb, Hit, Anah, Tekrit, Samara^. Sulimaniyeb, Khanakin, Men- 
lalti, Badrai, and Jessan are designated with the title. These are, 
however, the principal spots where communities of men in this province 
dVell within walls, though there are other^viliages and petty hamlets of 
mud construction on the Tigris and its tributaries north of Baghdad, as 
well as on the line of the Euphrates south of Hilleh. On the course of 
the Tigris and its arms south of the capital, if we except the miserable 
hamlet called Beled al Hye, on the Hye river, there is not a fixed abode. 
These great plains, in fact, are the wandering places of the nomades 
whose various tribes give so much .trouble to the Government, and may 
be said to exist regardless of all laws but those which are conventional 
among themselves. 

The most powerful of these tribes are the Montafik, located between 
Semaweh and Basreh, and whose authority extends nominally to the 
Tigris south-west of the Hye and south of the Hod rivers; the Beni 
Laam, who occupy the tract east of the Tigris, from Kut al Amareh to 
the Hud river and the Mesopotamian side of the Tigris south-eastward 
of the Hye; the Zobeide, who range between the Tigris and Euphrates 
north of the Hye, as far as the Saklawiyeh canal to the west-north-west 
of Baghdad; and the Shammar Togeh and DeiTafeh, having their habitat 
in the great plains east of the Tigris and south of the Diyaleh, as 
far southwards as Kut ai Amareh. In these tribes are comprehended 
many powerful families, but in the present brief report I have no* time 
to do more than name those who are merely independent of the 
governing chiefs, and very often at open war with them ; these are the 
Al bu Mahomed, occupying the marshes north of Karneh, and the 
banks of the Tigris as far as the Hud stream. Among Arabs they are 
in no estimation, being considered of an. impure slock; and^heir 
occupation, as mere buffalo proprietors and dwellers in reed huts, 
further degrades them in the eyes of those who boast of pure blood, 
and the profession of a creed which holds border •theft and high 
treason” as the greatest accorhplishments in nvan; thoogh in these respects 
the Al bu Mahomed are not deficient, and are even powerful enough, 
screened as they are in fens and'marshes, to beard the more aristocratical 
hordes who contemn them, and who will not give them their daughters in 
marriage, though they' will ally themselves with the girls of their tribe. 
These are esteemed-for their beauty and their ** 8alt.” It most be con* 
fessed, however, that .the Al bn Mahomed are a despicable set, neiihe^ 
courteous nor brave^ bur, when strdog, capable of committing leveii^ 
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villaitiy and theft for the leaet possible gain, or even ont of pore .mie* 
chief. They are comparatively rich in the Arab acceptation of the term, 
have good fire-arms, and move about in light boats called Mashoofs, 
which they handle admirably, and are the terror of those who trade by 
water, from their exactions and cruelty, if denied. To coerce them is 
difficnlt, owing to their position, us, when threatened, they betake them¬ 
selves to the marshes, and lie perdu among the high jangles of matted 
reeds, where, in the creeks aiyd mud, they are quite at home. The AM 
Jezair, inhabiting the marshy tracts of the Euphrates, are much the 
same in mode of life, and equally formidable in rebellion; but, on the 
contrary, they are mote peaceably disposed, bear a higher character for 
Arab virtues, and, if not oppressed, are amenable to the authority of the 
chiefs. 1 have dwelt longer on these tribes than I intended, but they 
difler from all others in thfs region, and a longer notice is necessary to 
comprehend their characters. 

A sketch of the Arab tribes, containing information relative to re- 
sourees, &o., so far as my knowledge of them extends with any 
certainty, accompanies this paper. To sum up generally on this head, 
owing to the nomade habits, I must add, they are one and all but little 
under the control of the Turkish Government. It is true, that a sort of 
tacit understanding exists between them and the authorities, that, so 
long as the revenue at which the tribe is assessed is paid, they^are to 
suffer no molestation. This assessment takes place annually, but much 
difficulty is experienced before the sum is fully paid up, the object,of 
the Arab being to show he is really too poor, and that of the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain, if well-paid in one year, an increase of tribute in the 
next.^ Thus both parties fall out, are for the most part always at odds, if 
not at open war. Too weak to coerce them efficiently, the Government 
employs the usual weapons of the feeble, those of exciting party 
against party. Factions are thus raised in the tribes, the much-coveted 
Sheikhships are sold, as it were, to the highest bidders, and a constant 
rivalry exists, fomented by the Government as an element to neutralize 
the combinations and rebellions 'so frequent in all ages among these 
singularly constituted people. It is this system, however, which has 
impoverished both the country and people. 

The general character and habits of the Arab^ tribes, inhabiting the 
region of whicli Baghdad is the capital, are mueh'the saiAe, and ara 
exercised at air tiroes without material distinetioDS so far as the public' 
(that is, those not immediately of their own blan) is conoerned« Essen- 
Uallythe Arab is (he foe of his fellow^man, though he is not without a 
fS'tv adeeming qualities. In his domestic life be indulges intone of 
the revolting'vices of the towns,and,'b&B(trBry to received opinion, be ds 
averse to shedding blood except in retaliation for blood shed by ot^rs. 
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Tiiii.iadeed is hin lawi and, ourioui eaough, od« that fraqaenUy stays 
bis hand from murder, for fear of the consequenoes to himself and his 
family. ** Blood for blood,’* indeed, has a terrible signification \sk 
* bis mind, for it renders him an outcast from bis tribe, while he is 
in hourly expectation of an avenging band. When at peace be is 
mild, courteous, and hospitable, tender and even playful occasionally, 
though the usual gravity of bis manner would belie it. Much of 
this gravity is, however, assumed, and be can be, and naturally is, 
both cunning and treacherous. These are indeed the requisite ao* 
compUshments for his mode of life. Too proud and ignorant to work, 
and imbibing ideas from his ancestors, whose lot it was to be oast upon, 
the most sterile and arid region of the globe, he dreams only of enrich¬ 
ing himself by plundering others of the gifts which seem to him to be 
distributed by Nature, so that he should exercise bis strength in obtaining 
them. We should not, therefore, judge him too harshly, for his educa¬ 
tion has taug^hi him to steal ; though, like other animals who are obnoxious 
to communities, there is no denying but he should be expelled, or even 
exterminated, if untameable. When guided by impulse or necessity, 
he'is passionate, exacting, and deceitful, but not without principle 
when dealt fairly with by others. Like'himself, those dealing with 
him should ever be suspicious of his intentions, and on the alert tp 
counteiRct them. Indeed, his own maxim, **Never take a man for a 
friend until you have proved him not to be an enemy^' should be the 
guide for all, especially strangers, in their intercourse with this people. 

On the government of the province, and the^ tmpertwm in imperio 
systetn pursued to weaken those who, when united, were able to set 
up in antagonism to authority, 1 have already touched. Generally 
speaking, the form of administration in Baghdad and in the minor 
towns is based on that of Constantinople, varied only to suit local 
usages and requirements, when these do not operate badly upon the 
general law, which, of course is that of the Koran, and the interpreta¬ 
tions which learned legislators have awarded to its less Intelligible 
doctrines. Tfi^ old despotic rule has been closed for some years; and 
now a council, at which the Pacha usually presides, hears and deter¬ 
mines upon all cases. It is a mixed one of Mabomedans and Chris¬ 
tiana; but the latter in Turkey are not as yet sufficiently independent to 
do justice to their position when the Mahomedan portion*may be bias¬ 
sed by their Meed, or by corruption, to pronounce an urgnst award. To 
speak oandi 41 y» these nefarious practices in perversion of law and right 
are less complained of in Baghdad than inmost parts of the Turkish 
empiie» and under tha raoie enUghtened and honest administration of 
the present Paoba, Ifahomed Eeshid, they are less flagrant He dis- 
countenanoes them,, indeed, in bis desire to benefit the State, and tp 
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raise his fellow Turk in ihe scale of bnmanily; a-HereuIean task^oer* 
tainlyy but the attempt is still worthy of commendation. Trained by 
oducatioD in Europe, the present Ooveroor General of Irak has the 
tact, and perhaps the energy to work a change in this neglected pro- * 
vinee. Unfortunately he has no seconds. All his subordinates are as 
ignorant as Turks usually are, and his eflbrts are, moreover, often para¬ 
lysed by the dogged obstinacy of their characters. The terrible pres¬ 
sure upon the resources of Turkey by the present war is another 
drawback to him, for be is called upon to furnish funds to aid in main¬ 
taining the struggle, and, with an exhausted exchequer, he must resort 
to an extra tax upon his people. Complaints are therefore as rife as 
public improvement is at a stand-still. Too poor to maintain an effi¬ 
cient staff in the various departments, the fiscal arrangements of the 
province, as well as the police of the towns, are,on the most slender 
and inadequate Scale. Frequent and daring robberies, as well as loss 
of revenue, result from the want of force to levy the one, and the 
absence of efficient means to check the commission of the other. There 
is. In fact, no system; and so long as governorships, public lands, custom 
dues, and the wholesale vending of many staple articles of commerce 
and food, are held as monopolies by the highest bidders in the State 
auction,improvement cannot be expected. Every one, of course, works 
these with the greatest gain and least loss to himself, regardless of the 
effect upon individuals, and the hideous consequences to the State. The 
regular army, too, in the province is far too email for its extent in the most 
peaceable times; indeed, should a serious arise in Baghdad itself, 

the whole force would barely suffice to put it down; and when the 
lawless character of the tribes around is Considered, it is a wonder, 
indeed, that such a patchwork and threadbare form of government 
can bold together at all. The secret lies, however, in the opposite 
elements of the governed body, and the character of the general mind 
being too slow to work extended mischief; a love of repose and a 
singular apathy in the people to past, present, or future events, adds 
to the security, while it acts in* an inverse ratio when we think of the 
energy necessary to effect improvement. On the whole, it may •‘be 
said that the population is a quiet one. There is little appearance of 
fanaticism, in it. The Jew and the Christian ara tolerated, and enjoy 
immunities which they do not elsewhere possess. The only tax npon 
them is tho Kbaraj, or capitation tax, levied annually on males only 
above-the age of fifteen,-in the proportion* of abont ten, five, and^two 
and n^haU shillings per head. This exempts them from all* ethar 
4«aiattds; and while the poor Mabomedan is often dragged from^lfis 
and ohUdren, and made toaerve as^a^soldier, these olames ‘{nursne 
their>oocupatioa in quiet in the midst of their families^ and yet are«vnot 
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oooUnled.' Bai was the; oriootal ever so? i"No! and^v'inoreovei^ the 
Ohrisliane and - Jews of. Tarkey, while they are insidiously ftohMag 
all glasses-of their neighbours,^ are ever ready to whine about lop^as- 
sionSf and^ unfortunately, they receive attention from those wbo.M^e 
ignorant of their characters and real poaition in. Turkey. I venture to 
assert, indeed, there is more real ill-will felt towarde; Jews in.Europe 
than at the present time in Turkey, and the concealed haired of Ro¬ 
man Catholics and Protestants manifests itself more in those civilised 
states than it now does in the dominions of the Saltan. We have 
nothing to compare among Mahomedans with Ihe Spanish denial 
of sepulture to their fellowr Christians. Here every sect of Christians 
has its churches and cemeteries; and the intercourse between indivi¬ 
duals of totally different creeds in the common concerns of life is less 
restricted^and infinitely more courteous 'than among (hose professing 
Christianity under different denominations in Europe^* Massacre in this 
country, solely on account of antagonistic belief, is a rare thing, and, 
when it does occur, it arises more from' its being the first political 
weapon at hand on the part of the rebellious townspeople against the 
Government than from any inherent desire to,shed Christian blood, 
and in some cases it has been brought about by the Christiau parties 
themselves being urged to set at defiance the restrictions they had lived 
under in peace, if not in absolute freedom. The spirit that shows itself 
occasionally in England and Ireland, as recently evidenced in the 
Wiseman ebullitions, are but emanations having a similar tendency at 
heart, though, fortunately for parties, the bit is there firmer in the 
mouth. They, nevertheless, chafe a great deal. 

Thelawof Tanzimat, or Tansimat, suspending the infliction of capital 
punishment in the provinces governed by Pachas, has been productive 
of both good and evil. It was certainly wise and humane to place 
restrictions on the despotic will of local governors, particularly \A the 
provinces near to Constantinople, but we may question if it was politic 
to set aside the punishment which held in check the lawless tribes of 
maranders that wander over a great* part of the Turkish empire, at a 
distance from the capital. In Irak and its towns,'the promulgation of 
this edict was looked upon by the evil as an amnesty for crime, and by 
the well-disposed with alarm. Revolt, robbery, and murder increased; 
whereas the amputation of a hand or a foot, (he timely impalemeat or 
pablio decapitation of a blood-stained villain (I most speak'the troth 
while: deploring the necessity),- operated for a long time in these 
^pEoainees <00 the. public mind, though doubtless' there were' o6oa- 
.sloiie when^. the ;absoliite powee of the Paoha might be exerdfsod 
i»)jiddiiig/.iiimself of; people less obnoxious to the pnldic-^tha^ to 
'huaeelfThe law^tindeed, has been too sweeping to be s^tMtdhd'wHb 
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entire good; for we obeerea offenders, after being eonvjoted^ofvparsieMle 
and other hatefal murders, escape the death they have fnllyi.«erited, 
and when immediate example was required, by long eottfineaieBt‘-m 
prison awaiting adeetston from Constantinople. For the more distant 
proeinces this law should be modified, so that retributive justice should 
immedfately follow the commission of crime. I will not deny but that 
long iocaroeratlon may be worse than death to the offender, but suoh a 
mode of punishment is lost in these countriesy where example and pre« 
cept are understood only through the channel of the eye. Here we 
might as well imprison a mule to deter others from kicking. The > 
public mind is not yet enlightened enough to understand the motives 
for the penal refinements of onr European codes. n 

The custom duties of Baghdad have been on the decline for many 
years, owing to various causes, the chief of which is the opening of the 
northern roads fof the entrance of Russian and English manufactured 
goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the Black Sea. Of 
late, too, the inconveniences and exactions, which the Persian pilgrims 
eiperienced from the Turkish officials when visiting the sacred shrines 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, led to a law being passed in Persia 
prohibiting the pilgrimage. This journey combined the advantages 
derivable from its sacred character and from the profits of commerce, 
for each individual became either a trader or a pedlar, according to his 
means. Persian money thus flowed into Baghdad in a continued 
stream, and gave impetns to trade. This channel was exhausted by 
the Shah’s order, and disorders in the Pachalic itself further impeded 
the exertions of its merchants. Under Reshid Pacha’s government, 
however, commerce is again slowly reviving, and the road for devotees 
having been opened again recently by express permission of the Shah, 
we may yet see its bazars in activity and its revenues increased; be* 
sidee, in a political view, the renewal of the pilgrimage admits of a* 
favourable construction being placed upon the dictates of the Shah. 

The closing of the northern roads in Persia and Asia Minor, conse* 
queat upon the war now enacting in^ the territories around Mount 
Aiarat and Kars, should be for a time at least advantageous to Baghdadi 
The demand for goods from. Persia and Anatolia mnst fall chiefly upon 
the three commercial entreptts, Aleppo, Baghdad, and Bushire; and, 
central as Baghdad is, with a fine water carriage by the Tigris, it offers 
the moat ready market for the supply. The duties levied are upon the 
whqlf<ia favour of the.enterprising European. Tfaey> have been arrnng* ' 
ed'^tariffs and special treaties, which the authorities at Bagbdad^and:-; 

haver always respected. Tbese dnties are under five per cent.^ < 
(H|*aa^aTatager and amoontto three pet eeat. only. when, the ^ods are 
mainly ia oonrse of transit to other places. Exports are eharged^ni' .' 
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wheat, barleys wool, and horae»,'< and gum* aad galls^ iha 
peodaoe of the moantaioaof Knrdiitan. * 1 with that 1-* eonld add 'to 
tbialitt an artiolo of natiTO export manofaotare, bdt I oaaaot remem* 
her, while writing, a aingle one. 'Those whom we meet here and in 
Asia Minor generally are mostly'Clothed in Manofaestei fabriea^ and 
their Harems even derire additional Inetre from the soft prodoee of the 
looms of England. This fact speaks little for the artisans of the soil at 
the present time, and contrasts markedly with the historical recordy 
which asserts that silken textures first emanated from the looms of 
Babylonia. 

The ordinary length of caravan journeys from Baghdad to the follow* 
ing places are as under. They vary, however, from deficient means of 
transit ovef swollen streams and disturbances in the country. 


• Off, 

From Baghdad, not including stoppages, to Mosul by Kerkuk. 12 
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Tehran by Kermaqshah. 
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Sulimaniyeh. 
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Damascus. 
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Basreh. 
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Anah. 
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Hit.. 
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Samara. 
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Badri .1. 

5 

tl 

Shuster. 
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To the south of Baghdad, however, water transit is in more general 
employ. * 

The character of the great rivers which still give life to this tract will 
be best learned from the brief report which accompanies this paper. It 
was drawn up last year at the request of Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Constantinople, and contains in a concise form, their capabilities for trade 
and navigation. To enter into a greater detail would exceed the limits 
J propose and the time at my command. 


[Copy of letter.] 


.. . (( Conitantinoplef Afey 26iA, 1853. 

M Mr Loan,•^¥oar Lordship was pleased to desire a brief report of the 
ptMcni atato'Of the nvera Euphrates and Tigris. I have therefore thtf 
honour tnfnnishyoi^wiA the ibllowiagobservetions respecting tbenrt<*u^^' 
titJTbe Slapbfatei has entixely lost its obaractes as a navigablh^rf^ei^' 
foe:nNUiy:iyeairpast,iowiafg to^tbe embrntirments which forfiieftyveolt*'' 
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trolled the sprlog floods in the lower part) between finkeah JBbetikii-aod 
Koroeb) having been swept away about ten years back; .indeed,'<its 
capabilities fur navigation at any tiinie have never been great, tbongb, 

I am aware, the general opinion, fonnded upon the reportScof tbe Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition in 1836, are in favour of it as a feasible route to India. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Colonel Chesney’s vessels 
navigated tbe stream during the period of its highest rise, and in a.year, 
too, when the flood attained some feet beyond its ordinary, level; oon- > 
sequently, no obstacles were met with in the descent of the.stream to 
lead to the inference that any existed. The contrary is, however, the 
case; for many obstructions, both artificial and otherwise, are found in 
its course, that develop themselves only in the ascent of the stream. 
These are impediments to navigation even in the season of its greatest 
height, and during eight'months of the year close its channel entirely 
to steam vessels of the most moderate draught of water. The character 
of the tribes located on its banks offers also a serious bar to its useful* 
ness for commercial purposes; for I am convinced that, unless some 
great political change in the country interposes to coerce them, none 
but well-appointed steam vessels of war could effect the passage inde¬ 
pendent of the obstructions caused by shallows, ancient mill-dams, and 
rocky ridges, which traverse its bed from Hit northward as far as the 
latitudd of Aleppo. The rapids coursing over these during the freshes 
from April to June could only be surmounted in 1841 by the steam 
vessel I commanded, with the aid of two hundred men attached to 
tow ropes acting in concert with the steam power; and I question much 
it the superior vessels now built could overcome them without 
similar assistance ; at all events, the delays that would ensue from the 
manceuvring requisite to effect the object would neutralize the advan¬ 
tages derivable from the agency of steam. A knowledge of its charac¬ 
ter 4n the autumii and winter may be gleaned from the fact of the de¬ 
scent in these seasons occupying the Nitocris from October to April. 
Her draught was three feet six inches, not more than would be requisite, 
perhaps, for a vessel carrying both cargo and passengers in addition to 
her fuel. In some places, indeed, it was necessary to remove every 
article but the engine, to ensure a draught of two feet six inches before 
these ridges could be crossed ; and then only after several days* hard 
labour, with anchors and chain cables laid out to force her forward in 
the diteotion of the current of tbe river. 

. <*8aofa were the impediments met with in 1841-42; now they are still 
IPjsr» fSorions, for the river has left its. bed at Al Hammar; south of 
^oibssli. Sbeukh, and is entirely lost.in the marsbea and vast vswjunps 
•oi^.eitber. side, whipl} in the spring.overflow.a large tract o£country, 
and extend to the Persian Gulf.. Since the. embanhmenValUided to 
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itr4b«-ftrft'|)tri«f th« repoH^ gftv« way and iromanad >vfhe*aiivrottadiag 
codttlryt'boats of ▼ery^light ifonnago even have been compelled to 
tramfer their cargoes to* canoes dl this part, for conveyance to Sdkesfa 
Sbenbh, the market of the Montafik Sheikhs. To the anarchy existing 
in this tribe daring the last six years, the change in this fine stream is, 
indeed, attribntable ; for the repair of the dams has been neglected in 
the wars which, daring this period, the rivalry of parties has main¬ 
tained for the Sheikhship; and, weak as the Turkish authorities are 
now, we can expect no improvement in this respect, as each snooeediag 
year adds to the rnptnre the waters originally made. It mdsi, there¬ 
fore, remain sealed to shipping, until, in the course of time, it opens 
for itself a new channel.. 

<*Tbe Tigris, however, is eminently navigable from the sea to Baghdad 
at all'seasons of the year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three 
feet water. In the autumn, when in its lowest state, a little difiicalty 
only is experienced, but this is easily overcome by common activity 
and attention to the proper channels. Thereare, indeed, no impediments 
to its navigation by steam vessels upwards fora distance of five hundred 
miles; and the tribes, though at times refractory, are in general less 
violent and exacting than those on the Euphrates. When the trading 
boats have beeu annoyed on this stream, it is in most cases traceable 
to the stinginess of the agents; and, I am confident, a more liberal policy 
on thc^ part of the merchants themselves would secure the passage pf 
their cargoes at any time. This applies to demands made on the- 
tracking boats principally. Steam vessels would not be so liable to the 
visits and importunities of the predatory families on its banks. 

From Baghdad northwards, well found, fast steam boats could reach 
the Upper Zab, and with perseverance might attain as far as Mosul 
from 'February to June; at other times this portion of the Tigris is 
impracticable from the low state of the water. * 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

(Signed) Faux Jones, 

Commander Indian Navy in Charge of the Naval Bstab-^ 
lishment on the Tigris, and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 

To His Excellency the Viscovmt Stratford de Bedclffpe, G.C.B., 

* Ambassador Extraordinary apd Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Ottoman Forte.” 

. i 't ‘ • »* 

Both'-the Eaphratek and Tigris could, however, be rendered all that 
is tfksiinble m^er et'^dod governn^ent. As it is, they becomU nibve 
d%iitrtictHb^kttd->leB8 nsefirl .evelry^yekr. ^ The period of the gvdfttest 
risti^ti^^bbtW^en file and of April and third week in May.' The 
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EophrateB remains at a high level longer than the Tigris, owing to ,its 
sources being in more elevated tracts. In the latitude of Bagh^d the 
annual rise of both rivers averages 22ieet| bat it occasionally exceeds 
24 feet, and then the plains around are eabmerged, and Baghdad itself, 
owing to the want of proper precautions, is isolated for a time in a sea 
of water. Towards the end of October they have subsided into their 
lowest state; the Euphrates, where it has broken its embankments in 
the lower part, being then but ankle deep, but the Tigris remains avail¬ 
able for navigation, as shown in the report. 

The tides influence the stream of the rivers as far as one hundred and 
fifty miles from the sea, but the flood is not observed to run contrary to 
their course for the last thirty miles of this distance, in which it operates 
as a check upon the current, and (his only when its force is not very 
strong. During the freshes the flood is sometimes observed to fail 
altogether, except on the spring tides; at which times the rise and fall, 
from the bar to Basreh, average about eight feet, and this diminishes 
gradually to the Hud river on the Tigris and to Negayb on the Eu¬ 
phrates, where a couple of inches of daily swell serves to mark the limit 
of this phenomenon in nature ; and taking as the zero of the scale the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, ten inches for every twenty miles 
of river course will, as near as possible, mark the annual gradations in 
rise from the lowest level at the various places where the distEmces 
touch. 

The best native boats in use are well adapted for their work. *They 
are strongly built, and, though rough, arc of an excellent model. They 
draw, when laden, from four and a half to six and a half English feet, 
according to the season. These alone go as far as Basreh. They carry 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty tone, and sail well when they 
can profit by the wind, which is very seldom ou the passage up stream. 
The journey &om Basreh to Baghdad occupies with a single baud of 
trackers from forty to sixty days; with a doable set a cargo has been 
brought to the city in twenty>two days. The distance by the river is 
little short of five hundred miles. Ob the upper part of the stream near 
Baghdad there is another form of boat used called Siffineh and Teradeb. 
They are cariosities in model and constrnctiou, and are entirely coated 
with bitumen on the outside, or the stream would otherwise flow 
through them. They cannot have changed from the earliest periods; 
indeed, it U not unlikely that their lines are those of the Ark of the 
patriarch diminished only to suit modem requirements. The first- 
named ii>ased for bringing small wood from the jungles at no great 
diiMBo^ for the supply of the town and for other local wants. The 
•adoUd is small and.jchiefly employed in net-fishing. The better sort of 
fuel is, however, brought to Baghdad in the Basreh trading boats, for it 





raoWirbK' or oio^bAo. 



I« plfenliAtt Otriy in tlis’jnb^laB iltound %nt'Bod ilja HyeHvV; 
OofSf'ov *('Oorcole,”'a'WlokerbAB|tel,coal'ed with bitnmeo, is ihe oMiifaf^ 
veMsI in use for pauing the Ti^rU and for service near the town. ,Xt 
U vary ancient, being mentioned by Herodotas, and portrayed also on 
the senlptares of Nineveh. 

I oloie the paper with the accompanying lists of the various breeds 
of horses,* the most familiar species of the finny and ornitbologicai 
groups pertaining to the zoology of Irak Babylonia, or Turkish Arabia 
as it is more generally called.f Specimens of the two latter 1 have 
already sent to Government, with a few of the minor insectivora In- 
clnded with them. But we have here the lion, the wild boar, the hyena, 
wild cat, jackal, haras, prooupine, antelope, and spotted deer of the 
' larger mammalia, besides a plentiful supply of the ordinary domestic 
animals, superior and Inferior, of all communities, including the bufialp 
and camel. The leopard, cheetah, and bear are to be met with also in 
the adjoining mountains of Kurdistan. Of reptiles and insects there 
are a goodly number, and the catalogue will show they are sufficiently 
obnoxious to man. Snakes, no great variety, and but one or two species 
of a venomous character; these are rarely met with. Waler^snakes, 
plentiful but harmless ; scorpions, large, abundant, and venomous; 
wasps and drones, the same ; bees, scarce ; mosquitoes, of five distinct 
kinds; and horse, proboscis, and sand flies, all numerous, and of 
very aq^^ve, malignant habits from the latter part of spring to the 
middle of summer: they are ushered in by colonies of fleas. These 
drawbacks to comforts, however, end in the autumn, and a short 
sojourn in these countries soon renders one comparatively indifferent 
to them and to many other annoyances of highly civilised life. Varie¬ 
ties of arachnidffi are plentiful, and myriapoda are common enough in 
the jungles abont, the river. The zealous entomologist will find also 
a swarming multitude of coleoptera, orthoptera, and neuroptera, be¬ 
sides many beautiful species of lepidoptcra, if he be inclined to woo 
them with the midnight lamp on a calm summer’s night. Some small 
specimens of fresh-water Crustacea may be met with in the swamps 
and creeka, and a few varieties of mollusca are known. Entozoa exist 
in many of the animals, and the stomach of the pelican is almost 
always literally swarming with these parasites. 

With the flora and plants of a larger growth I am not very familiar. 
What renders the tract more celebrated in this respect than it would 
otherwise be, is its being the native country of the date; a tree wbtol^.,. 
provides food for men, and animals even, in a region where at^Umss»^ 
in rigorous winters, they might otherwise starve. I have uot sJ}ap 0 ^.^^. 
enumerate the fifty-two varieties which are known of this qseful^rtifM 
* See psgei 386 to 388. t Peges 389 to 402. 
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but it it related thai| in the flourishing periodi of the KlAillANe|*'^< Ifftk 
wa^ to overspread with it that on the'main roads the tradaHetr-eOttli] 
pursue hit way sheltered from the fierce rays of'fheeuaWtfitieTBo 
longer the case now, for, excepting the groves which skirt thathrer 
banks from the sea to the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
which extend in patches as far as Hilieh on the foriAer kiver, there are 
none to be met with in all the tract until Baghdad is approached. 
Here, immediately adjoining the city, and at the villages watered by 
the Diyaleh, a few groves exist which yield a plentiful enough supply, 
though considered as inferior in quality to the dates around Basreh. 
Under the prevailing neglect these groves arc diminishing rapidly, 
being swept away annually by encroahments of the river. The Por¬ 
tugal orange attains perfection in Baghdad, and the gardens produce 
apples, figs, plums, almonds, grapes, apricots, nectarines, mulberries, 
nebecks, or jujubes, and pomegranates. If we except the latter, all are 
of very ordinary flavour and growth. The pomegranate, however,'is 
delicious; usoaily there is an abundant supply of water and musk 
melons in the season. The native vegetables enumerated in the lists, 
in the flrst part of the paper, are plcnlifal and cheap, but there is a 
great dearth of these esculents in the winter. Of common flowers, stich 
as roses and stocks, there are abundance, but others are rare. 

To the above, a list of medicines procurable in the Baghdad markets, 
chiefly from herbs found in the surrounding country, or the plillace of 
Persia and Asia Minor, may not be irrelevant. I am indebted to Br. 
James Hyslop, the Civil Surgeon at Baghdad, for this addition to the 
report;* and those requiring more detailed information on the climate, 
diseases, and flora of Irak, will do well to seek it of him, for be has an 


ample knowledge of the subject, and is ever ready to oblige inquirers. 

This completes the report, which has been hastily drawn Up, owing to 
the plan of Baghdad having occupied the whole of my disposable time 
for some months past, and other occupations now will not admit *of 
systematic compilaiiun. This must plead for errors and the rambling 
style throughout. As to the Map, it will, I believe, be found aS nekrly 
correct as possible, for it has been the labour of many days,' ihd'it will 


be readily understood that such a work has not beeh eoiii']^Idted 
without anxiety. To the tact and skill of Mr. 'W.' a 

..young officer of the Indian Navy, lately associated irHfi 
leriaUy indebted. The main features are alt trigonomefiidti^ddtdiflbia- 
fi j yjin d t^q nvrow streets^ worked 

ppinpass. These must DeeeBskAty'*l>/'itaa|»eifi^i^*bme 
^peotfl,yvjh.ca cirpumspeciipn' is 
Revered, too,' as Ihe name of Baghdad 


* ‘Qiren •• tA AimendU to this MHrt. 
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oarboy|ioo4 In ij^e.wnnli X may be perjpaiit^d to hope, 
tharmy labmm have apt bewkthjrown away, eapeoially at a time'when 
tb•^pttUl•'«tteatlcH> ta moreJpimediately drawn to events eaaoting in 

(Signed) Fsux Jones, 

Commander Indian Navy^ and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 


On the Tribes qt Ii*ah. 

As an Appendix to the general sketch* I have drawn of the Arab 
tribes spread over Irak Babylonia, I now offer short notides of distinct 
families, which have come under my observation; first, however, remark* 
ing, these are distinct from the great Bedouin tribes, which have either 
now settled in Irak, or visit it annually or plundering expeditions, or 
to adjust quarrels by the sword or negotiation, as may appear advan¬ 
tageous to them at the time. The principal horde of these independent 
races is that of the SharamarJerbeh(b^^i^;4^) wandering ail over North* 
ern Mesopotamia from south of Blojar and the ffhabnr 

river to the Saklawiyeh west of Baghdad, and even at times to 

the %« stream. They are the terror of the Turkish anthoriiies and 
people. They live entirely in the desert tracts, or, rather, tracts where 
they appear to have become deserted, and, as caprice or fancied neglects 
on the part of the authorities seize them, they issue forth on Ghazus, 
or plundering excursions, carrying off everything far and near, even 
to the gates of the cities. Unable to drive them away, the Turkish 
Government has consented to pay their chief a monthly salary to secure 
his allegiance, or, in other terms, to buy the forbearance of the tribe. 
This, however, serves only a purpose, and, as the chief Farhan says, is 
not sufficient to purchase coffee for his hourly recurring guests. A sort 
of hollow peace is, however, patched up by the contract, and comparative 
qniet, broken only by occasional reports of petty plunderings, exists for 
a time. They are useful to Government only under general rebellion of 
tbo minor Arab tribes, when they are called upon to fall on them with fire 
mod sword, and are prompt enough generally in availing themselves of 
tbo permission. They sweep the country on these occasions. Friends 
and foes of authority are indiscriminately visited, and, though there is not 
much blood shed, th^re is universal wreck. The tribes hasten fo get ontof 
> tb^ Wf y; and so quick nte Bedouin movements, that they succeed otdy in 
eMapingfropi thpm wflji^heir families. Flocks,tents, household fnrflfture, 

• So* pegs 357. 
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crops and kine, are abandoned and fall into Bedooin banda to be driven 
off and eold at the lowest possible price, to any who will pay them in 
ready money. Plunder being their only bbjeot, they eare not topurane 
the proprietors, for they have no real sympathy with the Governmeai in 
these affairs. Farhan, the son of Sofuk, is the chief of these people. 

The Anizch and Dbiffyr arc the otheT Bedonin tribes, 

, which visit Irak in any strength. The latter generally locate in the 
Desert, about the Montafik territory to the west of the Euphrates, and 
occasionally make forays in Southern Mesopotamia. They cross the 
'I'igris also at times, and levy contributions as far as Badrai and 

Mendalli Parlies of the former range between Najaf(<-A^)and 

Deir (>•>) on the west of the Euphrates, and content themselves with 
occasional forays only into. Mesopotamia. They are generally at feud 
with the Shammar Jerbeh,and, unless something offers as abait, will not 
come readily on to their pasture grounds. They have not, indeed, force 
sufficient to match thorn; the strength of the Anizeh being spread at a die* 
tance over Syria. The Dhiffyr give assistance to the Montafik in their 
wars with one another, and with rebellious families subject to that tribe. 

1 may remark here, as a general rule, that, these Bedouin tribes, and, 
indeed, all others north of Hilleh in Mesopotamia, and Baghdad east of 
the Tigris, profess the faith of the Sunni Mahomedans ; while beyond 
ihooc limits to the south they are of adverse principles and creed, being 
firm upholders of the doctrines of All, and his unfortunate progeny,* Such 
antagonistic feelings constitute the safeguard of the present Govern- 
mont of Irak, otherwi.se it could not endure, weak ai|d despotic as it is. 


Tribe of Skavimar Togha^ wander between the Diyaleh River atfar 
<xt Kat el Amarehf and from the east bank of the Tigrit to the 
Nahrwan 



Families included. 

No. of 
Teats, 

Usual Abode. ^ 

f 

Assadaan. 

300 

From Kut to Mehdi. 

1 

AddsllahAh . 

200 

From DebuniTo Zeljeb. 

4 

From Zeljeh toBokhaleh. 
Prom Dokhaleh to Ke* 

Meiabileh. 

150 

Ai Kafifan . 

100 

a. 

/ 

Az Zakuk. 

60 

From Kethiyeh to Taj. 
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tWMA 

883 

.. ” 

VsadI Abode. 

c 


Menaslr. 

40 

Bkur. 


Ad Betfiyeh. 

■a 

From Dapr to Alaj. 


Nefafisbeh. 


From Alaj to Dialeh. 


Al Bawiyeh. 

■1 

On Nahrwan. 


Mirdan .. 

40 

On Nahrwan. 


ThU tribe has beep much divided of late, owing to intestine <)uarrele. 
It is said to have been originally a branch of the Bedouin t^ibe Shammai 
Jerbeh; but having settled, as it were, into agricultural and pastoral habits, 
it lost its indepeadence and was degraded; Togha, the affix of the ori¬ 
ginal name, having been given them to mark this event, and to separate 
them still farther from the proud race of" the other name. It signifies 
a necklace, “or badge of slavery.” They have about 200 matchlocks or 
guns, and can bring about 700 horsemen into the field. Their war-cry 
is “ Sinaaish.” They possess much cattle. 


jjiHi 

Families of tbs Dsour. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

/ 


Beit JDibish. 

70 

Zuiyeh al Zara. f 


Beit Abool Hussein 
ibn Khaled. 

70 

Der al Akul. 


Beit Tebmaz. 

70 

Sened. i 


The Daour are distinct from the above tribe, though found on 
the same locality. They act, or did act formerly, as guides and 
Government messengers, and, in consideration of this, paid no tribute, 
but were permitted to levy on passing boats five Shamies, one Helaneb 
of dates, and three pounds of coffee. They cross to the west of the Tigris 
when .at feud with the Shammar Togha, and settle then near Shirsb and 
Shedhayf. They are considered good marksmen. They number 300 
guns, and can bring 300 horsemen to the fight. 


Family at Knt. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

♦ • si 

AshifmtfKat al Amareh.. 

t 

100 

Kut al Amareh. 

» 
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This tmall faittily ahnoat always occupies the same ioballly, tbat ls, 
both banks of the Tigris around the Hye stream. They have about 60 
guns and a few flocks, but are wanting in camels antf horses, Uke the 
Daur. Their chief occupation is as guides, and for this purpose they 
have a small quantity of wheat and barley, and a couple of miserable 
hack horses awarded them annually by the Government, to whom they 
pay no tribute, and, moreover, are permitted to levy the same articles 
from passing boats as the Daur. Formerly they were in greater consi* 
deration, but their allowance has been reduced by successive Pachas. 
They are a quiet and useful people, being well known to the larger 
tribes. For many years the Sheikh has been employed by me as agent 
for the supply of fuel for the steam vessel. He bas served too as my 
guide on many expedition^; possesses a good knowledge of the ooun* 
try, and in petty local affatVs both himself and his tribe, who are 
attached to us, have been very usoful. They are of Shiah prinoiples. 


Zobeii Tribe 


Zobeid Families. 

m 

Tents. 

Usnal Abode. 

5/* Ul 

A1 Maainereh. 

H 

jBaghcladiyeh to Mahawil 


Al Merad. 


) and Musseyb. 


Al’buwatif. 

m 

Prom Abdallah to Bagh' 
dadiyeb and Nil. 


Aduwijat. 

lOU 

Breoij to Humanyeh. 


AlJahish. 

150 

Slierhan. 

■ 

%■ 

Ad Delim. 

150 

Alwej. 

uSVi 

Achellabiyin. 

- 200 

Mesalhiat to Beghileh. 

' f 

Al’bu Sultan. 

250 

Shumli to Euphrates. 

J>t> 

Kiraghul.. 

100 

Shumll to Euphrates. 


Al'bn Aga. 

100 

, Anadel el Irak. 


As Said. 

200 

Hnriyeh to Afaj. 

akeU^I 

Ash Shemamteh... 

100 

: Thg^^Hherkb’s household. 


Thrid greet family dconpies Mesopotamia soalh'^of..(lio Saklawiyeb 
oaualas far^ftlif^^aj manhes. It is^th Bon9a4e i^d settled, mixed 
cultivators and predatdry. They possess cattle' fn \Sb&danee and 
many good horses.' The hereditary chief is WadtTbUTtjf tatprowing to 


















w.itbtb« Qiavwroment hM b««aitiidTOWfi,4^'|^l)l9 ntj^w 
ittominaAlf voles over tho tribe., < Mtmjof tM loads of ^ foftjopd imt 
of the Bapfa«e4ies> espeoiolly aboqft-the^^iodiyeb oeighhi^arhpodrora fji^Di* 
ed by tbe hereditary chief aod bis adbqreots. ,Twe yean ago a priOe 
was set upoa bis head> and ondei the present povernment he is the 
richest land proprietor in Irak. It is considered a powerful tribe, 
being able to raise 500 horse and 600 foot arpied with fire-aroas. ,They 
Are of Snofii prinoiples t generally support the Government, but are 
much demoralized of late from intercourse with the town. Their ^wav* 
cry is *' Jeheysh,” and their chiefs are from the house of Abdallah, an 
ancestor of great repute, who derived bis pedigree direct from the 
Himyar (Homeritss of Ptolemy), a very early and renowned race of Arabs 
in Yemen. Wadi ibi\.Sheffelleh, the hereditary chief, styles himself pf 
the bouse of Abdallah. Those boasting of immediate descent from 
this house now comprise about forty tents; and the whole trll^e, 
when required to make an oath of more than ordinary solemnity, regard 
swearing by the “ head of Abdallah’Ws the moat binding on their 
conscience, for it admits of no mental reservation. Indeed, the in¬ 
fringement of this oath, orUking it without full intention of keeping 
it, was formerly considered punishable with death ; but demoralisation 
is undermining the old statutes of all the tribes. 


Fftmilies. 

Tents. 

Uiosl Abode. 


Al Maamireh. 

150 

Baashiyeb. 


Ad Duwejat.. 

200 

1 

1 

Resaseh to the Tigris on 
the east. 


Al’bu Kathr.. 

100 

Baashiyeh. 


Beni AJil. 

100 

1 

1 

Rabamaniyeh. 


They are rich in flocks and herds, have good stocks of horses and 
camels, and combine a settled and warlike character. In peace they 
cultivate extensive grounds, under Zobeid protection. 


Famfliss. 

1 

Tenli. 

Urotl Abode. 

W>u»* 

^ni Zeyd. 

100 

With Zobeid Sheikh. 

' ' . 

il:fbn Bedran. 

W 

Iskenderiyeb. 

4 ’ 
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The first generally attends the camp of the Sheikh. They are chiefly 
camel proprietors- and carriers, and pay a (ribate of 1,000 Shamies 
annually. The Utter cultivate, and both have a few horse and footmen 
capable of going out to war. 



Baij Families. 

Tenta. 

Uioal Abode. 


Al Hakarseh. 

200 ! 

Niflar, 


Assueyd. 

200 

NifFar. 


Saadeh . 

200 

Niflar and Mesberak. 


These families are of Bedouin habits and origin. They are remark¬ 
able as good horsemen, and can mount about 500 spearmen. They 
have few matchlocks and domestic cattle, but abundance of camels, 
amounting (it is said) to 5,000. Their Sheikh is Aziz al Kaim ibn 
Shihan. 


Arfijd Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Ashireh Arfiya.. .. 


From Shumli to the Hye 

1 


in Irak. 


This tribe is smaller than the Ai Baij, but, like it, Uh people are 
classed as Bedouins. They can muster 800 horsemen armed with 
spears, but have few matchlocks. It is said they have 3,500 head of 
camels, but in other cattle they are considered poor. 


Al Hamid Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Hamid. 

300 

In Irak north of the Hye. 

t , 



Classed as Bedouins, like the two former tribes. Mount 300 spearmen, 
boast of few guns, and) etoepting in camels, are poorly oflf for cattle; of 
these they number 2,000 head. 
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Amtreh Families. 

Tents. 



Adderijat. 

100 

——--7--1 ' ' ■ " , * ^ t ' ' 

From Tessaaiyn to Hye; 

ASAUaMh 

Al Atatfeh. 

100 

In Awudeh north of the 
Hye. 

M Wf 

Al Aabed. 

150 

From Huish to Rumiyeh. 


Al’bu Gharbi . 

100 

From Rumiyeh lo Azniber. 


Ahelijiyeh. 

50 

From Azniber to Bedaeh. 


Al’bu Atiyeh.. 

loo 

From Bedaeh to Abadiyeh. 

vsiULdl 

Ajglranat . 

50 

From Abadiyeh to Zikh. 


Waled Aberkeh... 

30 

From Zikh to Bilher. 


Al Berisat. 

100 

Yuseefiyeh. 


APbu Amireh. 

loqL, 

; Heram. 


Arubaiyn. 

100 

Umm cl Bini. 


Arbu al Heh.. 

100 

An Nifeshiych. 


Waled Faraj . 

50 

Abu Abmar. 


Ar Ruthan. 

50 

Either. 


Al Hamas. 

100 

Abu Zufer. 


This tribe, some thirty years back, was one of the most powerful in 
Irak, and ruled with absolute authority, both to the north and south of 
the Hye river, setting the Government frequently at defiance, and levy¬ 
ing ** black mail*’ from all around. The increased power of the Mon- 
tafik under the rule of Dawud and All Pachas served, however, to break 
them, and now they can give but little annoyance. Their late Sheikh 
was Derveish al Amir, the latter being the distinguishing title of the 
tribe. They possess about 500 matchlocks, some good horses, and 
plenty of camels, sheep, and oxen. They have frequent quarrels with 
the Beni Laain. Their war-cry is ** Akbuyet Saadeh«” 



Amareh Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Myah Beyt Nasir.. 

200 

As Sedifeb. 


Al Kerim. 

200, 

North of the Sedifeh. ^ • 


Az Remhha. 

100 

AlAbe). 


Az Zyed. 

100 

Bedat Arhameh. 
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1)1^1^ Us 

Amsreh Fotnilies. 

i 

1 Teats. 

“T""' 

Usual Abode. ,' 


Ad Debat. 


Bedai Radan. 


Az Zuahed . 


Abu Ajhirat. 


Al Gharib. 

100 

Al Zezreh. 


Al’bu Omrah . 

50 

1 

Wash el Hye. 


AFbu Ayisa.^ 


Al Akar. 


Adduiheri. 

100 

Junction of the Hye with 
the Euphrates. 


1 Ai Kuwishat. 


Tmet'al Yul. 


Al’bu Ajaj. 

I 

40 * 

Kazmet al Hye. 


These portions of the Amareh are now living under the protection of 
the Monlafik Sheikh, and cultivate lands assigned them by that person- 
agCi They are poor, and pay for the lands they occupy an assessment 
of 300 Shainies. They have lost the character of Bedouins, from their 
more settled mode of life. 


Tribe As Seraj 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


AddclOyeli. 

1 250 

Aj Jilibiyeh. 


Habjiyeh. 

! 70 

Rejajeb. 


Addiyaa. 

50 

Sid al Nasriyeh. 


Al Gharib. 

50 

Al Beiyaiyeh. 


Al Abid. 

50 

Al Mnwakef. 


Feratesheh. 

200 

Ashib Abn Bezaiiyin. 


Aakyie. 

200 

Al Hemireh. 


Al Mekasis . 

100 

fiedat Ajie. 


Al’bn Debkhi. 

100 

Al Kberij. 


AFbu Reshadeh... 

120 

; Nahr Tamer. 


AVbu Habib. 

1 

70 

Al ^ubbeh Ali. 


AFbn Kashi. 

-70 

Nabr Ibn JMim. > 


Bedl Akbeh. 

150 

Al Battmid^ib. 
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Tliefe families of Aa Seraj wander over Mesopotamm south-east of the 
Hye» as far as the Had river. They own allegiance to the Moataifilh so 
far As being protected by the Sheikhs of that large famtlyi bvt-ara 
really almost independent. The tribute levied apon them is nsually 
12,000 Shanties aannallyi bat, unless threatened, it is seldom but par¬ 
tially paid. Of fire-arfhs they can muster about 400, and can, perhaps, 
bring doable the number of mounted spearmen into the field. Their 
war-cry is‘^Akbuyet Hamdoh.’* They are rich in Arab estimation, 
and possess large fiocks and herds of cattle, besides camels. They 
give protection, too, to a few bufTalo proprietors, and are much feared 
by native trading vessels. 


Family. 

Tents. 

Usnal Abode. 


AFbu Deraj. 

500 

! 

1 

From Al Awnair to Al 
Jebileh. 

The families of this tribe I am not conversant with. They give alle¬ 
giance sometimes to the Beni Laam, and sometimes to the Montafik. 

Their tribute is 4,500 Shamies annually. They wander between the 
Tigris and Euphrates south-east of the llyc, and arc rich in camels, 
horses, and sheep, and have about 200 guus. 

Disjointed Families. 

Tents. 

200 

150 

200 

1 Usual Abode. 

Si 

Ad-deriya. 

1 

A1 Mayoof. 

1 

Al Mariyan.i 

1 

From Jebileh to Shetani- 
yeh. 

From Sbetaniyeb to Awu- 
deh. 

From Awudeb to Hor.' 


These are great pastoral families on the same general locality sooth- 
east of the Hye, under Montafik jurisdiction. They do not cultivate, 
but possess great herds of catUc, flocks, and a few horses. They may 
have 850 guns among them. 

The principal tribe inhabiting the districts on either side of the Eu¬ 
phrates south of the Hye river is the Montafik ji lA*). The chief 
family is descended from one of the ancient Sberifs of Mecca, whose 
name was MaUeb (^k»), and who had fled from the holy city, fearing 
the consequences of a fend in which he wae involved. It would take 
too much time to recount, in the present paper, the history of Maneb's 
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proceedings. It will safiice to eay» that having by bin taleota worked 
himself into authority in the districts which the tribe inhabits at pre¬ 
sent, he managed to bring the various families under one head. Thus 
united they took the name of Montafik (t£ta£i*/t), es that of the tribe; at* 
least such is the report. Its direct genealogy is given as follows 

MANEFI married the daughter of Barakat ibn MuTLiJ-BSH^Snsair, 
and bad offspring, 

MAHOMED, I •>♦**), who begat 

yADUN, who begat 

THAMER, who begat * 

MAHOMED, (.^*bwho begat 

THAMER, who begat 

AGIH, *-4^5®), whd begat 

MAHOMED, ((-4^who begat 
PARIS, (***^tyJl )) who begat 

AGIL, 

The chief families of the tribe were from the Beni Timim 
the Beni Malek el Ajwad the Beni Syud 

Al Khafajeh Beni Rekab and the Bedoor(jj**!(), 

The tribe is now divided into two parts ; the Al Ajwad portion in¬ 
habits the districts north of Sukesh Sheyukh around Semaweb, and the 
regions of the Hye river; the southern Montabk districts south ofBukesh 
Sheyukh to the Persian Gulf, eastwards as far as Hawezeh, and north¬ 
east as far as the Hud, are in the possession of the Beni Malek, impro¬ 
perly pronounced Malich. With the exception of the bouse of Shebib, 
(*T*^)thc tribe professes the Shiah faith of Islam. That name applies 
to the family of the present Sheikh, as does the nameofSaduu 
These are of Sunni principles. Their war-cry is Azyud,” while 
that of the Beni Malek, or the Beni Tenanez Zeydan, as they are some¬ 
times called, is “ Yetan.” 

For the last five years, this powexfal tribe has been chiefly occupied 
in war, party struggling against party, cousin against cousin, for the 
Sheikbship. The Turkish Government has fomented these discords, and 
within the last two years three Sheikhs hkve been acknowledged. 
Munsur es Sadnn now reigns, having been lately Invest¬ 

ed, but he has met with much opposition from his subjects; and bis 
two rivals, Saleh and Paris, are al hand, the one ie 'Bagfadad and the 
other in the Desert not far pff, to work on Uie prejudices .of the Pacha 
as soon as a cause for dissatisfaction may cihj^it itself in his mind. 
The country governed by the Moniafik is, therefore, much impoverished, 
for the cultivating tribes inhabiting it are so opprksolkl by succeeding 
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Sbeikln, that Ibeir lot U a hard one tndaed. 8nkefth«8heyoiHi ii the 
chief aeat of the family governing the tribe. It was a favoante mart 
of tbh Ajnabs, and mnoh trade was carried on when the Montafih were 
at peaoe with each other. Many indnential traders resided there, bat 
the late tronbles have sent them away to escape from the rapacity 
of the contending Sheikhs. The tribute paid to the Baghdad treasury 
by the tribe varies according to its strength, and the means the Turkish 
Government has of enforcing it; but ordinarily it maybe computed 
at a lac and a half of Sharoies a year, in money and presents to those in 
power. The tribe is rich, however, and could afford to pay much more 
than it consents to do. The whole date districts are in its hands, and it 
further possesses abundance of cattle, horses, and flocks, besides large 
herds of camels. The territory is rich also in rice grounds, and there 
are many tribes of cultivators living, even rich, under Montafik protec¬ 
tion. Of these the Ahl Jezair {ji IJh^IcUi) and Beni Mansur 
are powerful bodies in themselves. 

Next in order to the Montafik is the great tribe of Beni Laam, 
occupying both banks of the Tigris, from (he Hye river to the Hud. 

They are said 

to derive their origin from one Waul, a contemporary and comrade of 
Khaled in the wars of Mahomed, whose power united them under a 
common banner. Their name, Beni Laam signifies <<the col¬ 

lected sons.” Like the Montafik, they have become broken from 
internal jealousies fomented by the Turks. Two Sheikhs now govern 
separate portions of the tribe. They are thus greatly weakened. They 
pay an irregular tribute, but they are assessed at about a lac of Shamies, 
excluding contingeot presents. 


(•31 

Ashsir Beni Laam 
Families. 

Tents. 

Locality. 

j^\ 

A1 Syrkheh . 

100 

AU Ghurbi. 


Al Weymi. 

200 , 

Al Gubboor to the bills. 


Ash Shihhatat .... 

100 

AU Sherki to the bills. 


Al Khasrej. 

250 

Nahr Saad to~ the hills. 


Ad DilGyeh. 

70 

Jowriyeh to the hills. 


Al Hoasan. 

250 

Jibbeyleb. 


Al Ncbgan. 

120 

Amareh. 

1 < 4 1 

Al Aiiihibat. 

t 

100 

Ghardali. 


Al Halfeh. 

400 

Habbesiyeli. 
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Asbsir Beni Lasm 
Families. 

Tents. 

1 

1 - 

( • 

Loeality. 


A1 Jaaourcb. 

120 

Al Jebel 


Al Aawuneh. 

60 

Al Nuaseh. 


AI Harb. 

350 

Kharsaniyeh. 


Al Debbyis. 

200 

Al Haddam. 


Al Hanizeh. 

50 

Beisheh. 


Al Kananeh al Kamr 

500 

Amareli. 


1 Ad Dereissat.. 

600 

With the Sheikh. 


Al’bu Ferffdi. 

400 

Amareli. 


This is the native estimate of their strength, but I believe it to be 
much 0 ver*Btatcd. An allowance of a gun to a tent, I deem to be their 
strength in this arm. They are good horsemen, have plenty of flocks, 
and herds, besides camels, and tolerable horses. When at fend with 
the authorities, they stop the trade by the river, and at all times levy a 
toll on passing boats. They encourage cultivators, from the LurisiaD 
mountains near them, to cultivate the great plains they occupy, but do 
not degrade themselves by tilling the ground. They take the daughters 
of the neighbouring AVbu Mahomed tribes as wives, but will not give 
their females in marriage to them, or, indeed, to any race inferior to 
themselves. Mufkhorr is the present hereditary chief. He is rapa¬ 
cious, bigoted, and niggardly; hence he has but a partial deference 
shown him by his people. The tribe are all Shiahs of a fanatical class. 
When pressed by the Government, they fly into the Persian territories 
bordering upon Hawezeh. Some portion of this tribe, at open strife 
with the rest, has been located in Persian territory for years past. They 
give protection to Madaan families, who pay for the pasture of iheir 
bnflaloes on a portion of the territory assigned them by the tribe. These 
families are given as under 



Madaan Families. 

Tenta or 
Huts. 

Locality. 


Assowad. 

300 

Bil Alonah. 

p 

' ♦ 

Al Hemeydan .... 

200 

Al Mathimimeh. 

♦ 


Asa^wadan. t.. 

400 



Aj Joweybir. 

100 

Al Ktisech. . * 















m 



Madasn FemiliN. 

'HHJE 

iia 

LeetliCy. 


1 

A1 Zeyrij. 

300 

Abu Arabid. 


Al Hharishin .... 

200 

Bil Makriyeh. 


Ar Rubiyeh. 

150 

Abu Jathiya. 


1 Al'bu Abud. 

150 

Al Akashi. 


Beni Tarf. 

100 1 

1 1 

Al Harsheh. 


They are itroog in gnne, though not so formidable in other respects, 
having oeltber horses nor camels. Their chief riches are in herds of 
buffaloes, and a few flocks of sheep. Unlike the real Arabs, they reside 
in huts made from the reeds abounding in the marshes. 

The Beni Laam might be able to bring* 15,000 horsemen into the 
field, if united, but certainly not 5,000 in their present state ; and, If we 
allow a gun to every third man of these numbers, wc shall have, I 
think, more than their effective strength in fire-arms. 

The undermentioned Arab families wander in Mesopotamia, west of 
Baghdad, as far south as Mnsseylb. 


Fsmiliefl. 


y\ 

1 .ih_ 

AFbu Aamer .. .. 


BeniTimim., 


Azzoba.1 


Al Fedagheh. 


Al Birghuth. 


Tents. 

Usnsl Abode. 

250 

Nahr Dawudi. 

300 

Akr Kuf. 

300 

Nahr Abu Oharayeb. 

150 

Nahr Mahmudiyeh. 

130 

' Nahr Rathwaniyeh. 


They are mixed agricultural and pastoral families, but they are war¬ 
like, possess some good horses, and, if we allow a gun to a tent, we 
shall have their strength in fire-arms. The three first ore of Bedouin 
blood, but degenerated. 

The following tribes are met with to the north-west of Bagh¬ 
dad above the BalHaWlyeh canal, chiefly on the right bank of the 
Tigris. 
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Families. 

Tents. 

Usoal Abade. 


Al’bu Saqr. 

« 

200 

1 

1 

From Saklawiyeh to 
Suadiyebin the Desert. 


A1 Mo&hahedch ... 

350 

From Taji to Tarmiyeh. 


Aj Jebour. 

1 

140 

I 

1 1 

On the district called Taji 
between Kathemein and 
Tel Goosh. 



The hrst of these is wholly pastoral, and of Dellim blood originally. 
It pays tribute direct to Baghdad. The two last onltivato lands usually 
pertaining to the farmed district of the Dijeil. They have cattle in 
plenty, a few horses nnd are capable of maintaining a position in a 
territory exposed to Bedouin visits. A gun to a tent will exceed, per* 
haps, their strength in fire-arms. They are expert thieves, and indulge 
their propensities in petty ways unusual with the tribes in general. 


Tribe of Dellim, whose territory is chiefly upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates, from west of Baghdad to the north as far as the town of Hit 
(ol^l ji^). 


Families. 

Tents. 

1 

Usual Abode. 

1 


Al Maamdeh. 

100 

From Saklawt^eh to Ne- 
maleh. 


A1 DbuWcyb. 

100 

Al Ghurbat. 


Al Maamdeh. 

90 

From Saklawiyeh to Ne* 
maleb. 


Al’bu Shhab. 

200 

Nemaleh. 


Q,irtan. 

60 

Al Aosijeh. 


Arbu Obeyd. 

100 

Umm al Rns. 


Arbu Alwuan .... 

100 

Kabr Feraj. 


Al Jenabiyin. 

300 

Zoweyht al Feraj. 


Al’bu Rageybeh... 

60 j 

Ditto. 


Arbu FeraJ. 

60 

Sheikh Hadid. 


Al'bn Dhiyab ... 

200 , 

Ditto. 


Al’bn Assaf. 

100 

As ^ieyneh. 


Al'bn Nimr. 

* 

300 

Nefatob (naphtha springs) 
to Sinadek. 
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The tribe is powerful in Arab signification. Its families are ricli* end 
combine the peacofnl character of the cultivator with the warlike one 
of the Bedouin. Many of its more aristocratic chiefs and people will 
not, indeed, till the soil; they, of course, fatten upon the spoil obtained 
from the weak. The territory they inhabit is a rich one, and 340 
irrigating wells in the districts are counted as belongiog to th? 
tribe. Each well is supposed to pay to the Zabit 'of the tribe, on 
account of Government, one ton of barley, half a ton of wheat, and 
the value of about thirty shillings in money at every harvest; but 
much of this payment is evaded, owing to the weakness of the 
Government. 

The territory of the Dellim, on the west of the Euphrates, is celebrated 
also for its natural springs of fine water, which, in the spring of 
the year, overfiow and fall into the Euphrates. In the summer the 
waters recede; but the ground, which they have loft moist, is carefully 
sown with grains, and plentiful crops from this source alone arc 
obtained. 

These natural fountains, called Thnnnayl and Abn’l Kir, arc situated 
about four and a half hours north-west of Kaleh Kahmadi. 

The tatter, as their name Implies, are impregnated with bitumen, but 
the water otherwise is said to be good and wholesome. The whole 
district of the Dellim, from Hit southwards, is said to be more or less 
prolific in sulphur and bituminous productions, particularly where the 
springs are^liermal and salt, as at Hit, liaving a temperature of about 
93". Much salt is obtained from them by evaporation. 

Though the occupations of the Dellim are chiefly pa'^toral, the secu¬ 
rity of their position, their strength, and character for richos lead them 
to offer much opposition to the Govurnmeat, for the Bedouins readily 
join them when inclined to be lawless and refractory. The tribe itself, 
indeed, usually throws the blame of its actions upon those people, who 
are ever ready to father the sins of others so lung as they enjoy hospiiu* 
lily and good fare free of expense, for “ say it’s me” costs them little at 
any lime. The temper of this tribe is very uncertain from these causes: 
the roads between Hit, Baghdad, and Hilleh are kept in constant alarm; 
caravans suffer plunder; and violence, if not murder, attends the forays 
they are engaged in. In the spring they wander as far as the DIjcil 
and Takrit on the Tigris for the benefit of the richer pastures for their 
flocks. Were they united they might muster 10,000 fighting men, with 
a third of that number armed with fire-arms. They possess camels, 
flocks, and herds in abundance; arc hospitable; and some of the chiefs, 
whom I have met, possess an intelligence above the ordinary* run of 
Arab races. 
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litoei located near the Dijeili‘north’Vf4tt of Baghdad 
(J^ A*'*" Ji^)^ 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


At Khasrij. 

130 

Dijeil. 


AI Mnjummeh .... 

300 1 

Beled and Kantareh Har* 
beh. 


Al Makadmeh .... 

150 

Sumeycheh to Tigris. 


Beni Timmin. 

250 

Khatheyreh. 


Al'bu Hynza. 

150 

Neighbotirhood of Jib* 
bareh and Beled. 


Aj Jemeyleh. 

130 

1 Between Sumeycheh and 
Beled. 


The Dijeil is a canal cut from the west bank of the Tigris just below 
Samara, and waters an extensive district formerly containing a vast 
population that resided in towns, which are now seen in ruins on the 
deserted channel of the Tigris. They are cultivators, principally in 
the employ of the Zabit of the Dijeil, who farms the land to them. 
They arc rich too in flocks arid herds. Portions of them #rc pastoral, 
and some predatory, fur they join the Bedouins at times in their forays. 
All are petty thieves on every occasion. A gun to a tent, and a 
mounted spearman to every three tents, is the full measure of their 
strength when united. 


Tribe of Aheyd^ north of Baghdad 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Abeyd. 

150 

Shabeycheh. 


Ash Shawl Zadeh . 

100 

Ditto. 


; Al’bu Algeh. 

300 ; 

Nea'r and around Kerkuk. 


i Al'bu Hyaza. 

200 

1 

Al Aith. 

■ 

Al’bu AU. 

150 

Hamrio. 

• 

Al'bu Reyash. 

150 

Hawi Leklek. 

1 
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The precediog occupy the land opposite the Bijeilarou^ Samara and 
the Katats, and extend from the east bank of the Tigris to the Hanrin 
hills and Kerkuk. They are of ancient lineage, and known also as tha 
Al’bu Sbahr or ^^illnstrious.” They are predatory, and slrongin 

horses and camels. Their Sheikh Sadun gives much trouble to the 
authorities. 

Indiscriminate Tribes. 


Ftmllles. 

IB 

UauA) Abode. 

Reoarka. 


Aifi Shawan . 

200 

On Letter 7.ab.. I 

' Chiefly paetoral, but preda* 
tory on occasioni; they 
are knonnunder the ffene* 
tal name of Al'hii Haw> 

Al Bckr . 

300 

North of theZab. 1 


dan. 


A1 Til*. 

600 

South of Great Zab 

. Cultivatora and predatory; 
have many eameia. 


JSUJI 

Al Br3tlb. 

300 

Beh\ een Tiic Kliur- 

• Thete are more of TnrVith 


mati ajid Kifri. 

♦ 

thad Arab origin. Thay 
ore rich; they cultivate* 
and are cattlu propnetort. 
Id Mar they are bonnd to 
wve militar}' terviee to the 
Ouvemment. 


gl*bu Selman .... 

Al’bu ilsuiad .... 

200 

160 

Zti) e) Kebu .. 

< 

£tki Motul.... 

V 

Ciiltivatort at well aa lire- 
ilMtory; the laat make M>pg 
foraya, at Umet at far toudi 
at Baghdad. Suliman 
Mirza waa killed by a 
partv of tbete dote to 
katuemein. 


IlAni ^vA . 

100 

£tki Ktfri ...... 

These are chiefly cultivi^ra 
, and cattle proprietor!. 




R«ni Timtm ...... 

150 

BctweenSindijeli I 
aeclthe Atbeim. J 

Belad Ruz .... 1 

Theie are portion! of an 
aiiacnt Nrjul family* but 
degenerated into aettlcd 
eultivaton in various 

Raiii Timim 

300 


pUrtt. 


An 1V*t1i4i 

300 

Mnnilali . 

Cultivatora and predatory 
at timea. 




iriiMFtj. 

100 

Dholoiyeb Hswit.. 

Cultivatora on the Dijeil 
dutricta. 



Al Kerkhtyeb .... 

300 

Kethkul and Sye- 
delun. 

Chiefly cultivators. 


An Nftaini ..... 

100 

ITamnn . 

Thete are chiefly of the 
Momen order; meny of 
them profett great Mne> 
tity. end go ebrat ■■ Syida 
and Bemahef. They Mve 
camels and hones* 

• 
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FainlllM. 

TenU. 

Usaal Abode. 

Rmnarke. 


A] Jebur .... 

300 

Dholoiyeh Hawie.. 

Culttratore. 

tj/i, 

Al Kcnviyeli .... 

300 

1 

Kan-teppeb. 

i 

1 

1 ' 

Culdvatwe chieOy. but they 
have tome ouneb. 


The tribcH enumerated in the foregoing pages are those which I am 
best acquainted with in Irak. With many T am familiar, but with 
others 1 have no more knowledge than from native report, which is not 
always to be depended upon. Their numbers and strength must, 
therefore, be considered at best but an approximation, for to obtain 
truth in a country wheto no statistics arc kept, or recognised, it 
becomes a diiricult matter to extract it from the immense mass of fable, 
&c., constantly in the mouths of these singular people, who frequently 
deceive, either from suspicious motives or from mere wantonness of 
character. There arc other tribes too which I have been silent upon 
altogether, as, in a month or two, I may be able to offer a more correct 
account of them than I am possessed of at present. These inhabit the 
land and marshes west of the Euphrates, tracts as yet untrod by 
Europeans, but which I propose to visit in a short time. 

(Signed) FrLix Jones, 

Baghdady October Sthf 1854. Commander and Surveyor. 


HORSES (Jii’iJj-i), 


1 have been furnished with the following list of the various breeds of 
horses of Nejid blood, which are known amongst the Sliammar Jerbeh, 
ihe Anizeh, and Dhiffyr, the chief Bedouin tribes in Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The principal or chief slock is that named Kahilet Umm al 

Arqub from whence the others arc derived in the follow¬ 

ing order 


Saklawiyeh Jedran. 
Saklawiych Aoubir. 
Hadbeh Anizebi. 
Hadbeh cl Berdawll. 


Aij 
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Hamdani Samrl. 

*4*1 

Kahileh an Nowaq. 


Maankiyeh Hederi. 


Al Knbeysheh. 


Jilfeh Adhueh. 


Rnbdch. 


Attaweysch. 


Abeyt Shorak. 


Atterafiyeh. 


Krush. 


8akiawiyeh Arjcibiyeh. 


Ash Shehe^b. 


Kahileh al Mosaneh. 


Abryt al Hamreli. 


Wadhoeh Kliorasan. 

4*J j 

Al Jacysheniych. 



These fine animals can be procured with diniculty from the tribes, 
though the foals born from them of inferior mothers arc readily disposed 
of to the dealers. To procure first*rate horses in Baghdad, however, 
is at all 'times difticult, for the dealers generally secure thorn with a 
view to profit in (he Indian market, and, unless some disproportionate 
sum be offered, they will not part with an individual horse, for they say 
it spoils the sale of the rest. Horses of no pretensions,.or of a very 
little blood, can be got, varying in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 700. Males 
can be bought also in the town, but Persia affords the best supply. 
Their price is from 150 Kerans to 250, between Rs. 70 and Rs. 120. 
Of donkeys there are a goodly assortment. The white donkey from 
Bahrein is a fine creatare, and fetches about Rs. 70 or Rs. 100 even. 
Gomroon donkeys of place may be had at all prices. Camels and 
dromedaries are readily procurable, the best usually selling for about 
Rs. 80 each, and an inferior one costs abont half or a third of the sum. 
Those found in Mesopotamia carry about three hundred weight, and 
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are not fitted for journeys beyond the plains^ but there are others ^vaiU 
able on the frontier tracts, adapted to mountain roads. These, too, 
carry ordinarily a hundred weight more. Mares of inferior breeds can 
be had, but those of superior stock are jealously preserved by the Arabs. 
Abbas, Pacha of Egypt, offered two thousand pounds for a mare of 
the Ashsliehyeh breed, but it was refused by the Dhiffyr Bedouin, 
her owner. This type of horse is said to be found only among that 
people. 
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Perdixrufus .J Hejil . I cLs^ Rot-k, or Desert partridge.! 
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lak Abjeth •. .. I but I Hawk species. 
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Liia of Medicines, Drugs, j*c. procurable in tAe Bazars of Baghdad. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH, &c. 


Within the lait decade of years, the museums of France and England 
have been enriched by numerous monuments of Assyrian art, that 
clearly show the soil from wjiich they were obtained was peopled by 
a race who, to its warlike habits, added many of the refinements of 
civilised life. The researches of Botta and Layard—4o far as lapidary 
tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation—have fami* 
liarised us in some measure with the public rites and ceremonies of 
the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns) and the pens of these travellers have farther elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the public is gnarantee to 
the ability displayed, while the monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Europe, until, in the course of 
lime, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors. -Pro¬ 
foundly indiflferent, however, to such an event, our savaiis are in the 
mean time labouring to unravel the mystic characters engraved on the 
records so lately revealed to usj and such is the progress made, that 
W6 may shortly expect to be as cognisant of the deeds of the stoat- 
hearted king and the glory of his high looks,”* as we are conversant 


with the celebrities of Greece or Rome. The Only desideratum want¬ 
ing, it appears, fo complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful sketch 
of her aspect in desolation, when she is “ empty, and void, and waste; 
when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her rivers are 
opened, and her palace is dissolved.”! This we have endeavoured to 
supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made from actual 
survey of the spot. Topography, however, is a dry subject, and we 
enter upon it with diflidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is intended to convey a 
general idea of the region where flourished the principal cities of the 
Ninevite kings. On it the relative positions of NiArbd and KbomtM 
ui;iil b$,readUy ,s^eo, with those of Nineveh and ot^er retnaina^ 
rai^lly recognised.as belonging to the same peripi}- 


^1 


i.' M < */i 


* Iniahx. 12. t Xsliumu. (!> 10; Zephaniah it. 14. 
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that,’ in its lucat features,, the region eanoot have fnatcrlally changed 
since the era in which Nimrod, AsShur, or Ninas, migrated from the 
plains of Babylonia* to found a dynasty and a kingdom beyond the 
Zab. The great mountain ranges of the Taurus to the north, and Zagros 
to the north-east ahd east, in' this^regl64 s$nk altnost imperceptibly 
into plains traversed at certain intervals only by slight ridges which, 
having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater chains, jnst rise 
in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undulationsf of varying 
height, from WNW. to ESB. Eastward of (he modern Mosul these 
ridges are mostly depressed and broken, offering outlets to the pent-up 
mou'otain streams which unite to form the Upper Zab, as welt as to 
give passage to other tributaries, principally winter torrents and minor 
rivulets, that issue from the Jebel Maklub, of which the Khosr-iu or 
Khorsabad stream is the chief. During winter rains this becomes an 
impassable barrier, while at other periods it is fordable in most places. 
It falls into the Tigris, in latitude 36*21^ N., just opposite the modern 
Mosul; and the Zab debonches in the same way, in the parallel of 
35*'59' N., enclosing, between its broad shingly bed and the Khosr 
stream, a highly arable plain, diversified, here and there only, by gentle 
undulations and slopes. This plain, a somewhat irregular parallelogram 
in shape, and in extent twenty-five miles by fifteen, contains most of 
the Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted with. It has a gradual de¬ 
clination westward from the basis of the incipient mountain range 
of the Jebel Maklub and bill of Ayn-es^safra, which are the most 
prominent natural features in the Nineveh landscape. These, skirted 
on the NE. and E. by the Gomel or Ghazir-su, as by a ditch, defended 
the tract sniHciently on these sides, while the broad and rapid currents 
of the Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., and SE. The 
Khosr rivulet on the N. and NW., insignificant as it naturally is, was 
rendered too a strong defensive barrier from invasion on these points, 
by artificial works, which we shall speak more fully of in a subse¬ 
quent page. 

It was thus an admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of tillage throughout the tract, offered a 

* We use these nemet u the genersUy recognised iqtpelUtioiit of the forniders of the 
AMTiua monerdiy. The Tirguv^s cf Ookeloe sad Jerustlem lupply, however, other resdings 
for loiiM of the proper psmee found in our venicA of Gfenseis x. 

t The Hsnrin, I^srs linpeeyn* vad Karo Chokb ridges, are curioiu imtances of thSae 
gpidationa from mountain to plain, leaving na^ow but extended iteppes of veiy rich land 
intermediate between them; we iball notice them more in detail in a future The 

first boita^i Uero^tamihlfi the NS., the latter terminates in the Sipjar group, dip^sg 
below the eooatrjr west of Arbel, where the Tigris and the Zab course impetuously over ita 
dq»ressums. * 
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sufficiency of pnsture at most seasone. Crossed too as it is by the beds 
of many watercourses, and generously visited wHfi dews and wfuler 
rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. In the 
spring and autumn, when covered with verdure and wild flowers, it 
must have offered such teeming plenty with little labour, that man, 
naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its bounties. 
The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favonrable to his 
feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the snmraer heats, 
tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, were doubtless 
deemed cool in comparison with the torrid blasts he had experienced 
in the plains of Shinar; while the rigour of winter in the rugged conn* 
try beyond him was equally unheeded and unfelt in the genial atmo* 
sphere of the steppes where he had determined on fixing his future 
abode. 

Here then we may presume Nimrod, Asshur,* or Ninus, first estab* 
lished himself, and planned the erection of those cities and edifices, 
the monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne off as the trophies of a 
nation then unheard-of and void. We shall notice these cities more in 
detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria como 
under observation. In our remarks upou them we shall endeavour to 
maintain the metropolis in the position where it is evident it was first 
designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to transfer it to 
other sites ; and, at the same time, shall attempt to do away with the 
prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded on the gross 
description cf Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Siculus,f has led many 
intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls wherewith that 
author begins Nineveh. Even the mountain range of the Jebel 
Makluh, pronounced as calcareous mountains’* by a modern writer 
in one page, is made on the weakest authority ^Hhe entire work of man*' 
in another; and, as such, is sought to be identified with the imaginary 
ample walls of the ancient cUy.^ This range rises perhaps to 2,000 
feet above the level of the Tigris, and, as we have before remarked, is 
the chief natural feature in the Nineveh landscape; we sought in vain 
for vestiges of such stupendous structures as Ctesias ascribes to 
Nineveh, and which indeed could not have existed on a soil such as 

ThU name irould aeem to imply that of the country, not that of the founder of the 
Auyriaa monarchy, if the reading! of the Chaldee Tai^uma are to be adopted; and certainly 
the sense of the passige in Genesis x. is not done yiolence to, hot, on the contrary, is ttiia* 
taioed by these interpretatiooB. 

t Cissies* fragments would appear to be looae in every leipeoL Plutanfr, Auliiipdlhui, 
Aiiabolle, end Joseph Soeliger, it would teem, estimate hia riaaftw for veracity at e very 
I6w Mile. 

t ** Nineveh and ita Palaces,** in the llluitretcd London Library, pp. 83,94,97. 



tbip.ltrUboQt tfaeir.pm^o^ to ft^oonMdonkl# 

Xhe proof of this is ih the xetniiaiils.hsfpns 0 *o£mmor 

period* ti. Iff f< ^ 

Jadepeadent of its ooBAfotion with BoriptorB^ «vefits» Bod wiib^the. 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract Kpr«> 
sented on Sheet lll.f has high oiaims to the oonsideralion« the 
scholar and antiquarian. Here are the mines wbioh ocwneot the present 
eiYilisation with the history of the past; for all that we know of the 
early world, and all future knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
doubtless be traced to the fortuitous ocourrenoes reoently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its oelehrities, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, when thq 
spades of Botta, and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other records in a cognate charac¬ 
ter, though in a ditferent tongue. To us, indeed, this conourreuce of 
physical and mental energy appears more' than a mere coincidence, 
and what may yet be disclosed to us, from the interpretation of the 
records still entombed in the 3<50 square miles of the district, we are 
at a loss even to conjecture; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the work of excavation proceeds, cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to the interesting discoveries but lately 
made by our travellers; the scene before us was the theatre of other 
renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between the 
Assyrian and the Mede. Even when their names were as a proverb 
of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in the future, this region 
between the Tigris and the Zab shone as the stage on which sove¬ 
reign actors contended for the empire of the world. Darius here 
resigped his sceptre to the Macedonian, and Persia, after acquiriug a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Hera- 
cUus at the fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last Khalif of the 
line of Oramiyeb, relinquished too his sovereignty and bis life on the 
sama, field, and from this reverse a new dynasty arose, that of the 
Abbasiiyin, whose power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
world for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Kbazir, the 
Tigris, and the Zab have indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if thus 
consecrated to posterity, they are no less sacred as the early seats of 
Chyi^tjpanity, for the faith as taught by the first missionaries is not yet 

* LsjraM'fl testimoi^ u eoaeliuive of the eu^erttioa of the Munent wnten. See Nikeveh' 
•sS tie Beweme. vol. u. eh^. 2, p. 276 j ud Miebnhr, la hU Leetorei, dweerdi tUegettav 
tbs evtdeDM of Ctenu, wbe» ooonderuig the hutocuel valoe eeeient cbKmidee. f t 

t These "beets’* not being enumgst the Oovemment Records, copies sre not|^ltea m 
tba Sdcedea. < * ^ 

566 
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wholly obliterated, tl^ngh maeb diatorted by wMorniitiet and aahiaaie^ 
Five distinct ereedaatilldourieh on the tiaot befoie oe; in tbe>flKebeii 
and Yezidi faiths, Wb think, the first Ghaldaio worship, terminarialiiifL 
snbssqiReDt Magian forms, may be traced; and the transplanted iscMdhe 
wanders, like the captives of TobU’s time, eqnally contemned nod 
aapnrats from his fellow man; while the Christian 0 eel 8 <^^-^rhap 8 from 
the persecntion they have suffered—are distingnieked as the most 
ignorant and boorish of all. The schools and coilegss, both Ifabome- 
dan and Ohristiaa, once so celebrated here, remain only as mere names, 
whils the distingaisfaed works which emanated from the spot are either 
lost, swept off, or destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate 
the oonntry presented to us, a vivid interest is excited, pregnant with 
heroic examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to the statesman, the 
soldier, and the priest. But we must^quit the instructive pages of 
Assemanons and lay aside refiections suggested by the incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age ; our task is topo* 
graphical description, and a laborions one we find if, for, embracing, as 
it should do, every subordinate feature with fatigniog precision, we 
cannot hope to escape the charge of prolixity, as well as that of veniur* 
ing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relieve the monotony of 
geographical narrative. 

As tbs nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate the terri« 
tory shown in Sheet III.* as Central Assyria, for hence emanated the 
large possessioBs afterwards inclnded in the several names of Athur, 
Aasbof, Atuc, or Assyria. It was known also to the older historians 
and geographers as a part of Adiabene { the name of the pro* 

vinoo watered by the Zab, or, as it was sometimes written Diab, or 
Adiab, thongh strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper appellation as a 
men district of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, Calacbene; tbo 
term having reference to the period when Nimrud, or the Calafa of 
Qenesie, flonrlahed as the chief city after the deatrnctioo of the orig^al 
Mkuatth, Nimxnd, indeed, is still oecasiOnally oslled Atnr or Assyria, 
and wawknown as suoh to the Arab geographers.f We have pointed out 
m the paper on that place the probable manner in which these names be* 
•ome mttaebed to Nimrud, from, as we believe, its bemg the latetlinba- 
hited oiiy of the regiom, which in the cuneiform tablets is tepTesentsd by 


ineamng, if we rightly understand Colonel Sawlinson, the low conn* 
Uy Aitu or Assbnr.*’ These characters would thioe reprcKOt gen^c 
Ilippi for 4be land, in the same way aa SIhbu YepcaMntfd Sabylonla; 
aid the interpretatiuiks of the Ctmkiee Taeg u ma of OnMotiand Jetu* 




Vide the ssoond note cm the jMceding pegs. 


t See Tsknt, in Ins M'lgim id IhdiWa. v 
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dnrwBt* of the ptM^.teOoMBbAdkii 
«9'^KUniod.gDio9'j»it^to>MM'NioomW^ iasteoilfof’A aih tfii Uo tOMi 
of'fllMaif M T«a4 Hi^ovr'itenion'of ilia'Bible. Maojt Ittinttili 
among mhom am aoMeajgid difioeoj wo bOiMT% ^farUtio laa dia g dui 
agmiog with tfawoe o t ax t; oad a paMhge<iB/fiiealr^ qoeted-fagf'hbo 
anUiaooltbe artidf^oo Aaayrio an Kitto*a >jgyoiopmdiat«‘c Oo a ft rma->lh>n 
domf the sabjeol. c laottnothiMf ** The; aliaU daroor tbefaod ofIkeahiu 
anth^boeword, OTan the teod Aitatrod,** firm, iniiignalinglihfl rnaniqr 
aa wdt aa aba aoeofrted name of tba fboader of iu pmaitiaa •adafioMA 
TfaFtaaoeb waa a onatora of anoient tiraaa, and paTtaina to Ifaia day ia> 
the eaot) la evident from the naisea being now indifferently naod by 
the Araba, who not onlyalae aharaotarite Egypt by ita title of 
bat identify it equally aa well by that of “Ardh Pharaonn/* or the 
** land of the Pharaohs.” < 

The conformation of the land and the poaitioaa of'^ila ahiaf adiffaea 
will ba beat seen from the map. We have no wiah to reeapitnlate) bat 
we mnat here expreas an opinion, contrary to thoae who have apeoii* 
lated on the exaot form and dimenaiona of Nineveh, that it had no 
defined limit on the tract before na, auch aa Layard conceives it to have 
occapied in the area within the angles formed by the metropoiia and 
Khoraabad at one, and Keremlia and Nimrud at the other extreiaity 
of the line.* On the contrary, we are disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed where locally best suited to defence and convenience 
within the Mtural boondaries we have specified, without regard to any 
regularity on a grand scale, tbongh the towns themselves, eepecially 
Nimrud and Kborsabad, in their order of alignment, bear evideaee of 
much care in construction, as does the capital also, for the sopcrlos 
ends it was designed for. Xjsd away by the gross relations of Ctesiae, 
with reference to the sice of the capital, aod by its inferred magnitoda 
from the pagqs of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a woriL 
published for the lilnstraled London Library, in his secoad chapter 
has indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of aootber sort which we have pointed ont before,f aad which 
indeed negatives bis argmmeitts, otherwise founded, as far as we can 
see, upon )no system at all. We are sorry to expose these sfron^ but 
sUenee would only serve to perpetuate an hypothesis which must 


* Wbca this mw» erittcn we underetood Leysrd to meea tbeee poiifioi n •• fonsisg the 
HMj^pfsywctftdwofud Nmerd;; biitii]Bk«»uiieeb^reuoq 
to Mhere we hare vumtupited the leuie of hit remsrki on thu head, end that hie efmj^ 
fiue*i^hjekriq|red'hHdi onr ow4 hi s generil view. 
f Is thS'^dpoAig i pege s ef thie 'fhe woilc' eUnded to ie ftoni the pen otWx 

Bsssdit^aa d>U d s i |htiMto is Aa d(^ do h i it i fi s ftoWU ii i eieit>»iaso> ff >i d s i l r 
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•traogely mislead ipetead of inetraot. Much labour, indeed, has baeii 
lost in searohing for watte where it is evident none exisled, altd iba most 
zealous missionary—-were he to denonnce alottd ia the pnbtio^etraaie, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done—would find an ample three daye* 
employment in the capital and its immediate sabnrbs; or, were his 
mission bat a simple visitation to the four principal seats in the Nineveh 
district, a modern curate, with no other incitement than bis small pit¬ 
tance, would easily perform the journey and his task in the specified- 
period ; for the entire circuit is but English miles. We incline to 
the belief that Jonah’s enumeration of its inhabitants has reference to 
the whole of the tract in our map, which includes a space of 350 square 
miles, and might accommodate a proportionate population of six or 
seven hundred thousand souls, including their abundance of cattle, 
with much ease. 

In the opening page we have characterized the incipient mountain 
ranges of the Jebel Maklub and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn-es-Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and speculate upon the 
numerous tumuli which cover the plain in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical peaks in ohartography. These are all the undoubted work of 
the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or of a Parthian 
era, there are at present some doubts. Some refer them to the latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as we at present see them, 
being mere mounds of earth elevated in different places to heights vary¬ 
ing from 20 to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
from the action of the elements on tbe outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The principal ones have square platforms, at present but little 
raised above the plain, though evidently connected in some way with 
the higher structures adjoining them. Though now rounded, and for 
the most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumbling of the apex and falling dthrii having served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
of Aeir purpose being other than for religious observances; as, from 
tiia'oarliest times, “ high places’* were deemed essential to these forms; 

the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
every age and nation, whatever be the creed. From the days when 
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wer» firit ntteredt eniitteiieM;V«M 

pffe i iitne d 'for vaoriiiee Mid prayer.* Traeea of thU* preforenea attU 
eieieft in tke Bteeplea of octr own ohorofaes and tbe epiret of* on emthof 
drals; and the minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Barmah, China, apd. 
India, are< we oonoeire, bat perpetuations of (be ** high places’' of the 
Magi, wfaieh, perhaps, when arlifioial, were raised on tbe model of 
tkek archetypes, the pyramids in Egypt and the lower of Bhiaas.t 
Nimmd, in onv eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief spiritual 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty end peculiar structure of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, we conceive, is entitied to the temporal 
honours of the capital, in which the Ninevite sovereigns were simply 
monarchs, whereas in the former they would seem to have performed 
also the functions of high priests. At all events these structures have 
preference, we think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from tbe 
fact of the cuneiform inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated; and we may, perhaps, identify ranch that is 
related by Diodorus Biculus,^ concerning the works of fiemirarois, in 
this reepect, with the singular eminences before us; as well as of her 
descent from the mermaid-goddess Derceto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the scnlptures of'Nineveh and Khursabad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From the sitoation 
of some of them along tbe Khosr’s course they may have served too 
as rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of tbe 
Zab, shown in our map, are those of Tel Chimeh cU), Tel 

Sabi (oo-ii Jj), Khazneli (*!>»■), Kcrcmlis§ ( 

Fadbliyeh (a^LAs), Beibokh Nejmok Tclthameh (aUU), 

Abbasiyeh (A***b»), Tel Yara (ijleJi), and Chittel Tbe 

rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Biila and Sherif- 

khan or “the cit^ Tarbis,”|| partake more of the nature of 

mounds covering considerable ruins than that of isolated eminences. 
The latter, Ittdbed, has proved a temple of Sennacherib’s, having been 
recently ex'^vated at tbe desire of Colonel Rawlinson. These works, 
more than anything else, speak of the populousness of the district, and, 
Indeed, of all Assyria f for they exist in every direction within the ex- 
tended'limits of that empire: every homestead appears to have bad one 
atti\ched; and If really for sacred practices, we may imagine the 

* See Lucim on SseriAcei, l-~4. t BsbeL 

t book ii. 1. " dhe emiued high mounds or eminences to be nosed wherever she 
fixed her esmp.**, 

'I Znilentty a nd^oos edifiee; AU euneib)nn ntme, seeonling to Coloitel Rsi^linnifi. 
betog thnt id » god of Um period. 

II 
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iublimity of tha teanapreiieated by the assemblage of^he congregalions 
aroand the vanoas altars in the open air. A signal by day^ or the saored 
fire at night, displayed from the chief sanctuary, might have prostrat«l 
the whole nation-bunder the great canopy of Heaven only-^in simul¬ 
taneous prayer. Beneath these eminences there yet^exist two archaic 
treasures which, if excavations are continued, must be discovered. Ws 
advocate, however, more strenuous efibrts for this end, for there is no 
knowing when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel the present firman 
in our favour, and leave ns in the dark just at the time when some new 
phase in cuneiform readings requires the greatest light to be thrown on 
the subject. The old proverb, ** make bay while the sun shines,” is 
equally applicable to Assyrian harvests; and while the rays of Osmanli 
friendship arc warm upou'us we should gather in our crops, for there 
are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and, noticed as they are 
by writers of every age, they require little remark from opr pen. Of the 
Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the sacceeding 
papers; a bridge of boats at present spans it at Mosul^ where a solid 
structure previously stood at no very distant period. From appearances 
above water it certainly looks like a modern work, and, we believe, 
has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a structure did 
exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Horaclius crossed the 
Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the present remains 
may, therefore, be the identical piers over which that emperor, on his 
favourite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, marched to the 
conquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian monarch, whose 
ancestors may have constructed the bridge as necessary to their 
repeated designs upon the Roman frontiers in Syria and Asia Minor. 
That no bridge existed here in Alexander the Great’s time we gather 
from the difficulty be experienced in crossing the Tigris,* though no 
enemy opposed his passage: and, we may presume, the spot was 
equally devoid of one in the most nourishing period of Assyria^ from 
its absence on the sculptures, where, however, we have the name 
of the Tigris in the cuneiform little differing from the various 
names preserved to us at the present day. On the map, the characters 
representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Bawlinson, are 


1 } & 




(signifying The River 


Hattikkar or Hattiggar), the first two letters being the determinative of 


• rt»er, while ^ ^ 


has reference, the Colonel 

■I 


* He forded it in the sutumn, not an eaiy task, even at this eesfcn. 4t othen it it im- 
paaiable on foot. * 
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ihioksi to the brahch of the 'IMgrit tbev irathiDg the iaooodi^£/>Kol« 
ynoiik tod Nebbt'Yoont. As ibU river was so well known in the early 
ages we may wail eapress some surprise at its being eonCouaded with 
the Euphrates by many authors^ parlieiilarly by Cteaias and Biodorns 
Sieulus, at a later period. The error is easily aecouoted for, however, 
on other gronnda than Gtesias being a proeerbially loose writer, and 
we have in some measure pointed out the oonfusion as eiisling lo the 
present time, in a previous paper* in the Geographical TrBnsaotioDa<of 
Bombay. The fact is, this gross irregularity in the noroenolature hae 
arisen chiefly from local events, and has been perpetuated by writers 
whose chief object appears to have consisted in collecting every amount 
of information, without critical examination of its value. It is as gross 
an error of speech tn st/a, at the present day, as it was doubtless in 
the age of onr first historians. The error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone; it extends as far south as Samara oa the 
Tigris, and inJLo be explained in our own day by the constant wander¬ 
ings of the Dellira, the Jebour, and the Sbammar,-—the great tribes in 
Northern Mesopotamia—from the banks of the one river to those of 
the other. The Jebour, and the Bellim especially, own the large 
tract east of the Euphrates from the mouth of the Kbabur to Felugia 
opposite Baghdad; and having drunk of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished appellation, and with them a generic or normal 
one for most streams they meet with in their periodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu¬ 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed toot as the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 
Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tigris with the lower classes in the towns, 
not excepting the boat and raft-men who ply upon it, of every degree. 
To Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as the Bijl or Bijleh ), the 
Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Khali,f Hattikkar, or Hattiggar 
of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through the Greek T«ypw, our form of 
Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the or Euphrates, will readily admit bis error if reasoned with 

on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear. The confu¬ 
sion, indeed, appears to have originated very early in the constant 
changes which the country underwent during the incessant wars main- 

V OstbsfMQibntWaUafKcBqilumuidPontHnofOpi** ^ 

t Thu tenn, 1 bekeve, u tUU to be traced m tbe country} it la found applied to old water- 
Ctoe jpy jonnmr jn search of the Median Wall and Opia, m Boinb^ Oeognpfaical 
TraaaaetKma. Kh^ and Chab ara indifferently uied at the preient time for the old water- 
couTM 10 lo^ ecsifbiinded mdi die Median Will of Xenophon, and known isore generally aa 
the Sid-i-Nhnn^ w tTulurod’f dike to the modern Arab*. < 
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tatncJ for exteasion of ernpire, in which the Inhabitants of a region 
were, as oafytivea, transported en masse to swell the distant possessions 
of the oonqneror. The countries beyond the boundary of the Eophra* 
tes were ever the coveted possessions; and the Assyrians, we know, 
gained an extended frontier westward of that streant, whose popolation, 
as captives of war, thus carried with them to the banks of the T^Hs, 
which they wero subsequently to colonise, the associations aad 4lie 
nomes attached to the homesteads of which they were individually 
bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Arrian arc, 
however, testimonies too strong to affect our positions in favour of a 
change, even were we unable to point out the mode in which such and 
other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and Diodorus. 

The Upper Zab is the ne^Jtt principal stream in our plan. Having its 
source in many tributaries from the Kurdistan mountains,* it fails into 
the Tigris over a broad shingly bed, interspersed with several islands, 
in latitude 85^ 59' 30^ north. There is evidence in i |0 banks that it 
/lowed in a more confined space in early times, its occasional fierce 
character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having now 
widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, though in 
the autumn It is insignificant enough. This extent of valley has ren¬ 
dered it difficult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of the Turk¬ 
ish government so conspicuous as it is in the passage of the Zab, 
where, on the main road to the principal cities, w'e have, as a means of 
crossing, but a couple of rickety rafts of nine feet square, worked by a 
few Yezidi Kurds in connection with the miserable hamlet and post- 
house located at the Keliaks of our map, where the road from Baghdad, 
past Arbil, leads on to Mosul. Wretched as the site is at present, the 
ocourrenoes connected with the second name invest it with an interest 
singularly pleasing to the traveiler, for, unchangeable as things are in 
the east, these spots doubtless mark the identical fords passed by 
Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darias. Here, indeed, we may 
presume the conqueror encamped to refresh his weary followers after 
the battle, which, so far as coujecture and history guide us, was fought 
on the tOA^e of land intermediate between the Zab and its tributary, 
the Kfaazr. 

The army of Darius, we imagine, occupied the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr*s 
bed, whioli stream is recognised by philologista as the Bunadus of 
ArrUn’s history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of iCa course, by the simple and prevalent interchange of 
the B for the B for the k in the name.f Gomel or Gomelns thus 
becomes Bumadus; aird the Gaugamela, where Darius was encamped, 

• " moimtshu ” e# Arriui. t Colonel Rswliiuon, wo bofieve, holdi thit opuioa. 
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may.wiib more certainty be idenilRfied with the aeloal name of the 
siream, altboogb Riefr^ottEtititfaaiioh'ain kilbtaaoe, an|g«8ted'firat|*we 
believe, by the celebrated Rennellf The pteeebt Tel-Aewad my* 
therefore, mark the alte' of'the Oaa of tb2«> tributary, whatever* ita 
own aignifioattoiXmajr be. 'At all events, Artlao's diatanoee of tbo 
armiee from each other and deseriptione of the locality ooinoideiQ-a 
remarkable manner with the present featnres. Sixty stadia's length 
westward on the Amin road would place Alexander’s army in the de» 
pressed ptaios afonnd Keremlis, shot out by the intermediate eleva* 
liobs which, Girting the west bank of the Gomel or Khezr, connect 
the heights to the right with the hill of Ayn-es*6afra and the Maklttb 
range to the loft. A. large army encumbered with chariots and armour 
could only follow this road, even if Darius had not selected a position, 
unfavourable as we think it, between the two streams, one of which, 
the Zab, difficult of passage, was in his rear. Doubtless, personally 
he had the means of retreat across it, and to this, perhaps, his defeat 
may be ascribed, for he was in evident'alarm at the character of 
his adversary, or he would not have permitted him to pass the Tigris 
with the impunity he did. It may be, however, that Darius him* 
self had reached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a 
fortuitoDs event, perhap«, aided in accomplishing his overthrow. But 
we are digressing while endeavouring to point out « tk% killockt /yfag* 
in the middle'* which hindered the army of Alexander seeinq^ their appo- 
nents when at the distance of sixty stadia, and will conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, where it will be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, would place the Greeks ou 
the level of the ridge just east of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husseyn, in full view of the barbarians'* where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted* his captains and foN 
iov^ers to maintain their ancient valour in (he field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, and revolutionise all Asia 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this great event, however, there was another equally 
gloHotis to the character of the Greeks, in part enacted on the same soil 
We allude to the retreat of Xenophon and the celebrated Ten Thousand 
through this territory. Though we have no tangible position described, 
we are at no loss to decide upon the exact point of the Greek's passage 
of the Zab. From the tweuty*five stadia, enumerated in the Anabasis, 
as performed ou the day of erossing, before coming to the valley and 
the villages west of the Zab, we are confident that the army forded the 
stream, which then bore tbe name of Zabatus, a little above its'jmiGltWi 
with the Ghaxr or Xbasv>8u. This latter is andonbtedly‘'identieal wITfi 

* See drri«s*« Expedition of Alexander die GTes^ tiook ni. eb^is. 7 to 15 indusire. 
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annoyance by tfae enemy as to retard their advaBoe^andlbereia ao 
queefion of their aab^qoent poaiiioaeon the region enabraoed byonr 
map; for the haraated legions wei^ evidently bonding their atepa to 
the Tigris, where at least one flank was safe tfrom^.annoyance, after a 
diveraion made to ford the Zab in the best availaklo spot abave the 
eonflnence of a considerable torrent, which rendered that river tm- 
passable in its career through the lower and softer soils below. They 
moved early on the following day, to give time for the passage of the 
Obaar in face of an active enemy, whom, a little beyond, they defeated 
with some loss, thus enabling the march to be performed without diffi¬ 
culty for the rest of the day. Twelve geographical miles may, there¬ 
fore, be fairly allotted to this performance, anxtons as they were to 
proceed, yet vigilant and in batilo array, and we accordingly lead them 
from the banks of the Kbar.r-su, at Gbaza-Khan Teppeh, in a direct line 
through the gently undulating valley, past the position of Khidr Clyas 
to the Tigris abreast of Nimrud, which ruin is too distinctly described 
in the Larissa of the Anabasis, to admit a donbt of its identity, though 
twenty-two centuries have elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty eai-led it 
would be dispelled in the next position near Mespila, where tbe inter¬ 
mediate distance of six Parasangsean scarcely be more correctly deha- 
cd ; the Castle of the MedeSt' or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by oiii 
map, a little under seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well-known stream, and abounds in beautifnl 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, particularly the Firkli 
& good donkey-load, found also in (he lower Zab, Uiyaleh, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular eoongh the name 
of Zab has from the earliest tiroes been maintained to tbe present 
day. The Arab geographers and historians wrote it lit the same 
way as it is found engraved on the ounciform tablets, in terms 
meaning ** the higher or upper Zab,” the characters Zab 

al Ala, or 4^1 w(jJ Zuab al Ala, answering to tire Assyrian, 

- Tf W -«T -r -<TTT 

a 

pronounced as Zaba-elita by the learned Assyrian commentator. 
Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers name it a* 
the Lyons, Avxor, the wolf,” this being apparently a mere Helleniaed 
form of^Zab, which in tbe Semitic dialects, especially under the Arabic 
form of vli or vs has tbe significations of ^ wolf’and'^reatlass,” 
lUtaiftn in. npplinil tn thn disorder evfated among flookaAy*tbo sudden 
approach of the animal of that naino- The tqrm, indeed, guile 
'characteristle-pf ({s iwaytyard and suddenly 

acted upon by hill thunder-storms. The province of Adiabspe derived 
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is$> i^me «ltO| it fiMOtlthU Md itt uilBr stream^ being in 

ihe AmnifliaB# according to the writer of the article on Ase^ia in Kitto, 
Cbadyabi or Hadyab. We auapeot, indeedt that mountain strearoe like 
ibe>Zab and Kbacr-sn, in tkn inti$r As$jfrian dpnaslietf bore a taered 
ebaraeter, tbe laboar taken to oondnot them by tbe canal and 
Dodergroand tunnel represented in oor map, originally emanating 
from*'' Negoub, bal afterwards extending below the bills from the 
banks of the Kbaar«eo to Nimrod, which in its observances as tbe 
chief asylom of religion, may have required tbe employment of 
monatain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise-worthy veneration, 
to this sanctuary; for the Tigris, even at the present time, is not 
so far distant as m necessitate the undertaking of such a work for 
tbe ordinary wants of life, when a canal dug in the alluvial plain 
from the bend of the river at Selamiyeh would, at any time, convey 
tbe flnid to the base of the great pyramid and the palaces to Ihe 
west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Nimrud, also, isolated 

0 

as they arc from the enceinte of the original town, would seem to have 
risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for purposes connected with 
the great conduit terminating at the base of the mounds. The high 
cliff, through which the mouth of the aqueduct is tunnelled at Negonb, 
shows that the Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, and 
maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, it is 
evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore as 
Its bed gradually widened, and hence the continuation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khazr, which 
stream, we may suppose, was permanently dammed near its juttetion 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. For tbe age 
it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony that the 
science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people.* But a 
small portion remains at present entire at Negoub, the encroachments 
of the river having swept off the parts connecting it with the remnants 
near Oubbeyeh, in tbe course of time. It is neatly chiselled, through a 
hard sandstone and surface-conglomerate, to a depth, perhaps, of forty 
feet; tbe sluices and dams which regulated the supply of water being 
ingenionsly formed from the original rock left standing in the centre. Tbe 
.work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian records; and an Ipsorip- 
tion*forraeriy existed at Negoub, which, thrown down, has been carried 
off or broken by the parties employed in Assyrian desecration. At all 
eveAls it no longer remains in Jftn to proclaim the name and charitable 
puiqiose of He founder, though these and its own title have been rescued 

f ^ « T ^ * 

^ Muck ingnnity aad IqrdnuUo ikill are liere erident m tbe AMyriaa people, the 

ltd eosCrery to the asbml eonne of every ttKahL in ihe 

AeWrt. * 
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from oblivion; the ititor have famished as by Colonel Eawliiis<ln, m « 

n 1^ # t>s: ►r<l? ‘ 

Pati-kanal, the last word evidenily the ** canal*’ of oar own laogaagt.* 
The Arabic Negoab (v^) !>’ o mere modern appellatioa applied 4#' it, 
as a tonnel or ** bole” in the rook; and Karix that of its ootmot* 

ing arm with the Khazr, is a compound Persian term in geneetl^tm for 
subterranean water channels. The latter tributary of the Zab» » the 
country represented by the map, is generally known as the Gba«r« hat 
the real orthography, as given by Yakut in the M*ajtm*al>baldao, is 
Khazir the former being a corrupted form of it, used only in 

speech. 

The remaining stream of the region is the Khosr^su, the charaoter 9 f 
which is more minutely given in the paper on Nineveh. It rises in 
the elevations north of Khorsabad, but we were not allowed Uroe to 
accomplish more than an imperfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to the Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, we were cbm- 
pelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Khorsabad itself, though 
we were enabled to connect its principal features trigonometrically with 
its sister cities, in which work we derived all possible information and 
assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French consul, then 
resident there. We observed, however, of the Khosr, .that though at 
limes a mere rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by shutting up its 
outlet at the margin of the Tigris, and supporting the accumulated waters 
by strong dams at appropriate positions on thegradationsof the country, 
bonld be tilled to any extent, add thus converted into an etTective barrier 
against aggression from without. We are persuaded, indeed, that such 
a system of defence was adopted by the Assyrians for the protection 
both of the capital and Khorsabad, which places were doubtless insu- 
lated from approach by the simple retention of as roach water as was 
necessary in the Khosr and its adjuncts around the latter city. This 
subject is, however, touched upon in our opening conjectures upon 
Nimrud, and we see no reason to alter the opinion we have hazarded 
regarding the necessity of establishing the mass of the population on 
this, naturally the weakest side of the district before ns. On the 
-contrary, we are more than ever impressed with the idea, purely on 
geographical grounds, that Khorsabad arose as a stronghold of Assyria 
simoltatfeonely with Nineveh itself: though it has been generally held 
tb Iilave less claim to antiquity than other sites on the same soil. ' Of 
Its sot^tnres and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
gloty the founder of the palace (Sargon), we have nobbing to oj^eC, 
bnt award itvavehaio honours from the eaii^iest period,' ia^oosideiatien 

. I rfW ’ 

* See else Lsyerd’e Ninereb and Babylon, ebap. xsvi. pp. 616,617. and note y. 
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MoeMitf for its position' ahme. fAf(4v all, tba palaca of 
Sargoa may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments^ or a 
temple of a later period built upon> or adjoining to, the original 
structures. 

Were 'we^ however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsabad 
froi^its monuments, wc confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by me presence of the fin-tailed monster on its walls; which effigy 
exists also at Koyunjik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Nirnrud, as if out of its element there. Under its various appellations 
of Dagoo, Odakon, Derketo, Atergatis, Cannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the east emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded 
the descent of the people from the patriarch of the flood; and as such, 
wo may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, typi¬ 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Sbinar. 
Semiramis is named by some authors* as the offspring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who, as a mermaid,' may have represented the 
patriaroh*B wife, as did the merman, our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person¬ 
ages, has a signification of some value, perhaps, in the considera¬ 
tion of the comparative antiquity of Assyrian and Babylonian ves¬ 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its several edifices. Colonel 
Rawlinson, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Baby¬ 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
structures of the human race, derived partly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on the spot.f 
We but allude to the figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica¬ 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad iras an out¬ 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a colony. The 
lofty tumuli of Xeltbameh, Nejmok, Eeibokh, and Abbasiyeh, ereefed 
at regular distances on the Khosr’s coarse, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dama which rendered the Ehosr a sufficient bulwark against invasion 

* See Diodms Siailoe etpeciaily. ' 

t Within the lut few iBMitbt e^er Babyhmien ruins hsve been hrau^t to bght tbst were 
never before louma to Europeans. Our active Viee-Coniul at Batreh^Hr. John Taylw, 
escorted by his J^nh friends, visited the most prominent of these, termed Abu Shehr^. His 
journals are in die hands of the trustees to the British Museum, and thm are not waoting 
people in every way ealeideted fw ineh «terinise, who are ready to ezpkm the region as soon 
as the anthositwie have aettied the qnsstioa. iict ns hope die French ass ast tbs flnS in the 
fielAss at Niasreh and Khorsabad. > 
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from the north-west. In the inscriptions this s^am is written 


Tf ]& U IfliV and Tf & « ^ 


It n 



which Colonel RawUnson pronounces as **the river 


Zakapbiratl and the signs 


4 

-T Ij[=rT jH ^ 


thinks, reference to the modern name Khosr found in the geo¬ 

graphical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifTerently by the 
moderns Khozr and sometimes further corrupted to Khnsru. 

It has been thought too that Khorsabad derived its name from a per¬ 
mutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not the case, 
though the title Khorsabad is a'corrupted form in itself, from Kburus- 
tabad as given in the M*ajim-aI-Buldan of Yakut. This 

latter is the name of a village which grew on the spot long after the 
Assyrian period; but Yakut notices the older ruin, under the name 
of SarghUD, which is found too on the tablets excavated by M. 

Botta, showing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot a few 
centuries back only. It appears on the cuneiform tablets,.according 


to Colonel Bawlinson, as or 

y ** Sarginabut whether it 


ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in the 
obscurity of the past. 

We here close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on the large scale of Sheet I. 
Before doing so, however, we would call attention to the Appendix 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III., written in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper and corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the more corrupt orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation are roost in use, at the present day, among the lower classes; 
and the significations of some of them must be considered doubtful 
also, from the difference of opinion expressed in the country as to the 
true, meaning of many of the terms. 


Rebusks on the Metropolis op Assyria, 

qf Me Capitalt as shawn in sAeef of tho Map$,f 

Itiis evident that la 'the selection of a site for "the great city,^ ;the 
founder of Nine'teh ^as not actuated by chance or caprice ^Iqnc; ' 
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mr little iogei&iiit/ hu been displayed ift tftkfog advantage of the nataral 
featnras of the country} so as td adapt them to the proposed end, that of 
pvot|otion and defence from the enoroaohmente of bis fellow-men. But 
before entering into the dimensions and details of the metropolis of 
Assyria} we call attention to it only as the principal city of the 
distr^t included within the four streams shown in Sheet III., and 
distinetly'specified in the paper accompanying it. We need not look, 
indeed, for the extended walls ascribed to it by Ctesias, for it is 
evident they never existed, except in the imagination of the writer; 
and the <*exceeding great city, of three days* journey,’* enumerated by 
Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corroborative of Ctesias’ 
accuracy, is simply conclusive, we think, of the character of the Nine- 
vite abodes, separate, yet contiguous to each other; for the term jour¬ 
ney,” in our opinion, implies a going-out from one to the other,* for 
the necessary visitation demanded by the mission of the prophet. More 
wilt i>e said on this subject when we consider the identification of the 
spot bearing the name of Nineveh at the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied popnlation, from the 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not be maintained within the 
circumscribed limits before us. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of our map are those of the 
principal city of the region there is little doubt, and we infer therefore, 
as in other countries,! the capital derived its name from, or vice versA 
gave its name to, the district where the founder first determined on 
fixing his abode. The phrase, <‘a great city,” might indeed, with every 
propriety, be collectively or individually applied to either one or all of 
the. Nineveh edifices; for it must be remembered, tho people of the 
climates we are treating of were, from the earliest times, dwellers in 
tents, from the Nile to the Tigris; and walled eoclosnres, however 
diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude which we 
cannot question in the present day. 

* Pram Ninenh to NinmiA in round numberi, is eighteen miles; thence to Khorsahsd 
ftboat twent 3 r-ei^t<^ end bade to Nineveh by the n»d fourteen miles. 

t in meay eyuati e s oi England alone: Ywlcahire, Glouoastershire, Noting- 

liamihi^ sad others, where the *' shire,” as derived from the Saxon “ sour,” sunply means a 
diviBoni ot sepante territory, and the chief town took the name of its ongioal lord, or first 
poMWSor. We have the same term in the Persian term “ Shehr,”^,;f&, ” city,” applied to 
separate eon g r eg atioaa of men: and in the aimilar Arabie word we can perhaps trace the 
extended meaning of **renowned,” or ” wide-spread,*' a fisvounte title for illnstrioos cities, as 
well M personages, of the olden time. We are incUsed, indeed, to consider that in the 
words Nineveh and Numbs we trioe the Dame of Kiourud; the m and a in the middle 
of the Dailies bmng common enou^ mutations in every language; while the term^tkms 
eo^il and as ^aiS'tefealdek perhaps, to Sediitie and OrMk forme, wHh Whii^ f|ie 
leaMf^ nay naaimflate^ ^msnifigof ''house,” nr Vshode•” Ninmd is inppqNd to he 
a comppond flau; theUttar^U^inthaHebreirb^pgaxpfaisiTeofthatitiiei^ViriwV’ 

«r in letordanea wi& hii efiaraetar. 
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<*18 not thit Gr«ttt Nilt6v«h I bare' built 9”* may b« .rfwrdoaablii 
Exultation in tbu mouth of the AsByrran tnonareh who rais^ Ibe first 
edifices over the heads of berbarisa men ; but, ia the present olsiHsa* 
tion ofEuropb, such language would be intolerant in prince or subject^ 
for the simple reason that man is daily ^familiarised with progressive 
^rt, which enables him to oonoeive and behold the roost stupendous ob» 
jects with less admiration and astonishment.' The superficial observer 
may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry fopOgraphioal details 
of a^spot more insignificant, in respect of size, than a second-rate 
borough town in Europe; still the associations connected with ite foun¬ 
dation—Its subsequent rise to power, and reverses to degradation—its 
moonments snd records, but recently exhumed—rouet invest it with an 
importance that will attach oven to the crumbled walls, which, for 
twenty-five centuries at least, ‘have concealed the materials which fill 
up a large gap in the previous history of our world. 

In considering the map of the capital of Nineveht we must exclude 
from our mental view all human struotures,' and regard, at first, the 
natural features of the spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-five 
centuries back, confined by the cliffs now seen at Baeh-Tabiyeb 
abutting further to the north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre¬ 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries ia all southerly, fiuid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularitiee, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western cllffii, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by the village of 
Armushiyeh. In the low season of the stream, from September, to 
January, during those remote ages, let us regard it as occupying the 
curve it does now, jnst east of the wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliffs to Tel Keyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Ahmed»al- 
Kharaza.^ From ibis point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of ArmniEhiyeh, at the season and time we speak of, it must 
have had Its eastern margin just in the line now occupied by the sduth- 


weBtern wall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it; and, indeed, the gentle curve at the south-west - angle of the 
city will warrant this inference alone. At the spring drew on, wd can 


* qopUtioa if here, perbspi,«little diitorted, but is equally applicable to Ninev^ as 
Sacred and profane writers agree is ^ringuishing it by tbe term ** great,** 
'iaff'm^a^kiecieal fiagi^t of Diodorus Scohu, Nirer /wyeXi) is etnplbyfed'to eatress'hs 


.. ... 

Aeuriib Sheet Z. **Aa iebsognipluft ,eketeb of the rcawisaypf 'ipritnt 

X A Mshoibedsn doctor of some repn^on m the neigbbouihooo, thoutt we eOwo not 
ascertamihe prbM nablin elafmi forrdterafiota* ' . . i 
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fekdily coaeei?d rti« risioi^ watery bonsd io by the abrupt preoipieee of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, np the gentle 
ioeline, as far as the margin of what we term the spar, or lower crops, 
gmanating from the andnlations nortb of the city, until tho highest an¬ 
neal level bad boen attained, in the season of onr May. At this time 
we can piotnre to ourselves the steep cliffs north-west of the tomb of 
the modern Mahomedan Sheikh Kharaza, begirt to some height by the 
swollen and rapid Tigris, which, passing onwards, swept more gently 
into the inclined and sballdw recess to the south-east, oooapying the 
embayment as far as the mill of Arronshtyeh, and beyond that place 
submerging, in its spring career, the then winter delta of the Kbosi-su, 
with the low grounds now marked “swamp** in the map; covering at 
the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, then 
not raised, and 6Uing the valley and ravine (No. 29), nnlil checked by 
the rising grounds bounding them on the south, which its waters then 
embraced, in their descent onwards towarda Yaremjeb. The bard 
sandstone cliffs north of Kharaza, as well'as the softer sedimentary 
deposits forming the old river margin lower down, bear evidence of 
this water attrition in an unmistakeable extent. 

Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let ns quit 
the margin of the great river, and range eastward along the banks of 
the Kho8r>su. As we progress across the spur it will be observed that 
the land, on either hand of the rivulet’s course, has a gentle rise, until 
We stand on the^ position occupied by the east wall of the capital on the 
crest of the spur, and that the country declines to an extended hollow 
plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant undnlationa 
beyond. From this point the genera! direction of the Khosr-sn, to the 
gorge west of the ruined position of Hasbemiyeh, is nearly north, 
keeping, however, a rather winding course through the hollow plain, 
terminating at the declivity of the crest, until it meets, and is diverted 
westward by, somewhat more elevated slopes, abutting eastwards from 
the poaition No, 11, where, ^f we take up a new position, we perceive 
that the Khosr-en, by chanaelling the land at our feet, can be led south- 
warda along the east face of the spur into the vale and ravine deline¬ 
ated at No. 29. Turning northwards again, we skirt the crest of the 
spur to its jnnetion with the low range from which ills thrown off, 
and with which a few cropping mounds alone connect it, separating, 
at the same time, the recess or bay on the west side from the hollow 
plain and bed of the Kbosr-su on the east; while the original low range 
iitelf sweeps here to the east, as far as, and beyond, the gorge west of 
Hashemiyeb, where there ere numerous ravines, so deeply forrnwed 
by the action of winter torrents, that the designer of the city could not 
60 » 
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^ 1^4 proT^} for tlia to t|ie wtiera of ^ 

if^josr- i^^lff; IDUflti M in the |>rese^t. <]^y> have been at timef 

wholly impassable ; and, indeed, if happening conjointly with the sen- 
apnqf .^Qpd.in the Tigris—when we are^ coDtemplating oar mental 
ayyyey—the platform of Nineveh, for the most part, mo^t have pre^nt* 
f4 unwholesome swamp. The words of Nahum,*. but Nineveh ie 
pf,old like a pool of water,’* in reality would seem to convey the pftaii* 
tive aspect of the site at a certain season of the, year. . 

To enter into detail as to the motives fi^for the selection would bft 
perhaps, a profitless task ; but as we proceed we shall see the skill oX 
t))p designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable pO!sU 
UpO) strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as well 
^8 to become the treasure house” of the surrounding natioim, whiqh 
people had despoiled. 

We will now view the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of the 
Tigris had receded, and occupied, in respect to space only, the number 
pf yards, as in breadth its bed does at the present day, but, in regard to 
position, the course we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea* 
son, the stream of the Khosr, represented by an ankle-deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle-flats in its bed.-; 
and the spur of cropping undulations, which under the spring aspect 
resembled an almost isolated peninsula, was now edged by a bro94 
expanse of pebble and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. TjUs 
\i the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let us suppose, s^ra 
gathered to the task. The cut along the east face of the spur, to the 
^outb, is rapidly completed, and a correspondiogtone, on the opposjj^ 
side of the Khosr, to the north, is stretching its channel to lbs verge 
of the range, where the spur is thrown off, to meet a canal cut fropi.the 
right bank of the Khosr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hasbemiych. This cut is the city moat (12), or,.inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on s perceptibly 
fiigher level than the southern portions. To continue this ditch the 
spur is 'separated from the rangc.it was attached to by a out of nips 
fest deep, crossing it in a direction of ,sonth-wcst,.froip just .aV^vs 
jqnetfott of the canal to the east (No. 28) margin, of . the Tigris 4* 


• Ntbam u. 8. , . . • 

* f Tt ^ luffiee, perhi^pi, to point out the Khoirehsiuielu the we^estboutdiuy e^ the 
Siii^ review. The bulk of the pppnktion yna faeie neceuuy to its defeneet'i pod lA 
MMib IbhM by the KhMr’e jimction v^fa the T^grif, the cowrenM nteirss 

^Qrwpitok 'wlieUter for trading ptupoen or/or pn^tipn.^ -See 

.'|ftHiy^lft5w(^”wheretheiuyeotMfarthercoiwder8dt,, a. 


• / 
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«4KiUatfBUo&, KKitb bf'lb^.Kftdsrb^t •treictthig'^ thc^^intB'Uliie^.Whlit 
easy dvoline; to the taviUe at No; U9i ^hioh connected it in^ 
with the Tigris atsow ' t- , . * ■ f.* .-*-.- 

, While these eroaveticoh #ere prootiedifl^j ihe walls of the eapitaliwe 
Ikiay presume, were being fashioned of sQB*dHed brieks ontof the earth 
extracted from the trenches, and of Mocks of stone, which, we believe; 
Oft farther examination, will ba found forming their btnemeni ifarongh* 
ont the alignments of the city; for, in most parts where the wall bad 
been dn^ into, neatly faeWn blocks of limestone have been extraoled^ 
and, indeed, may be passed on the surface of the soil aronnd. Their 
regular out surfaces lead us to conclnde, however, that if the Baby¬ 
lonians, under Nimi^od, first founded the city, the walls must have beeh 
fashioned by the expert masons of some other land, where lapidaVy 
science and the toots necessary to it had already attained to g re¬ 
spectable standard, which could not have been acquired by the founders 
themselves, whatever may have been their skill in the eonstraotion of oMU 
nary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of from Babkl 
tnitioQ, under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of Shinar. At 
all events the perfect form of these cubes of masonry, combined wit(i 
their siognlar position—*if they do really exist throughout the fonlidiU 
Unas of what has been considered by some as the archetype of cities— 
would point to an architectural era long antecedent, perhaps, to the 
foundation of Nineveh.* We believe the qnesiion has^ been already 
settled by the learned in favour of the antiquity of Egypt. The subject 
ie still, however, curious and interesting, considering the author of the 
Pentateneh (himself an Egyptian), in the pages of Genesis, accords to 
Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of design and execulioh id the 
establishment of permanent abodes. This is, however, a digression 
from the subject in band. 

> The excavation (No. 12) is prepared, we infer, for the reception of 
jthe Khosr and the protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as com¬ 
plete, let ns imagine a dam (No. 27) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed'of the Khosr so as to connect the ridge of the spur sepg- 
rated naturally by its current. The Khosr—or at least a part of it— 
that ttrnied into the new channel, joins the Tigris by the ravine at No. 

Remainder, by partially damming the stream further to 

* XenophoD, io the tkmoof Retreat of tlw. 10,000 Greeks, notioee a pUatb af poliibed etona, 
'fikikhtif Hile lower p^ ttfthe walls of the IIMUb dty, whioh is identieal that hetipf 

it tras ihdla j statement eaa be veriM.^ the euriow jp ^ 

'eonglflniiBrttS is’ i pr^^iSia^ feature in the exuvrated 
'ttnnsfllimikte, hih>diy|9iieeV;foraihk’atSi^^ searped sides to.prereatwatar.at^ 
ftoa,'it'tiMcabfealeona^pi^ 
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north, 6Uiog the canal extending from ita right bank to No. 24ran(l, 
there bifuroaling, one branch ooeupying»the.eat aepaniting the spur 
from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), the other conrslng down the deoline 
to the south to join the pent-up basin in' its bed at the dam, where, 
anfnpported, during the freshes of spring and in heavy winter rains, 
there must have been a pressure threatening considerable danger to 
the growing city. This was, however, provided for, and the risk roach 
lessened, by erecting other substantial dams* (27, 27, 27) in advance 
of the main one; and a semi-lunar fosse, with a sluice gate,f of .slightly 
irregular form, named in the map; the central ditch (No. 13) would 
seem to have been subsequently added for further security against 
floods. It has a deeper channel at its bead thaji the city moat (No. 
12), but, where it was conducted into that aqueduct below No. 11, the 
former becomes increased both in depth and extent. 

It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either insufEcient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without required a stronger bulwark to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram¬ 
part, No. 14 of the map. This in itself, for the age we speak of, is a 
work of great magnitude, considering it is cut for upwards of 
two miles, with a breadth of two hundred feet| through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, nor 
the spade can be used with advantage in it. This ditch occupies the 
whole breadth of the flat or hollow at the base of the spur, ihe 
rampart thrown up on its east side acting as a great barrier to 
the Khosr’s further progress eastward, and at the same time, by 
a sweep at its north extremity, enclosing the ravines at No. 26 .so as 
to accumulate their supplies as well as carry off all redundancy in,ex¬ 
traordinary floods of the Khosr. Thus the defence of the city on the 
land pr Median side was amply provided for by shutting the great dam, 
which, we may infer by the remains, existed at No. 29, so as to close 

* Bemaiiu still exist. 

t See dam in fossa just below the Ayn.al-Demlnmajeh. The other outlets ■|^»esr slso to 
lisve had dams tad dnices for arresting the rapidity of the ourent in its descent into the ravine 
pt No. 29 1 the places they occupied are showo in the map. At No. 23, where the spur has 
been separated the range, for the reception of a part of the Khoir watera bronght the 

eand to No. 24, the obstruetiona are placed teethwiae from either aide of the honk, to 
toe vdooity of toe torrent in ita paaAge over toe apur, before deaeending i^ toe |ov itoeu 
beyond the chA. ^ . 

X The east bank ia toe great rampart facing toe plain beyond. Tt variea in hmght frmB Wdy 
to feet above toe level of the bottom of toe dttob at the p reaen t day, tbongb roada ^va 

it fot may oeBtorisa back. It it formed lirem toe exeavslsd a^ of ^ tosuid st 

itakae. 
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iHofSpace tietween th«>AoB4h wall o^-UMoHy and (ha-teikiaiy rfcdgea 
riling tRimediataljr aouiHwatdofit. Zn wayv not only the three 
exeavated ehannele forming the defences aoath«oa«t of the Khosr's bed 
wonld be filled) but) if oeeeesary, the large* open space inclodiog the 
bed ofthe Khesr to the north of the dams f37, 37) 37) might be convert¬ 
ed into‘a lake extending from the east wall of the city to the great 
rampart beyond the outer ditch) by simply preventing i]ie farther di*«- 
charge of the Khosr’s water tbroagh the canal No. 24 into the Tig>ris at 
No. 28 of the map. The pressure, indeed, on the dams (28 and 29) at 
the margin of the Tigris was doubtless very great under such eiroom*> 
stances, bat, wo may presume, it could be relieved by sluices at any 
time; and the crossdikes, acting like lock gates in the canals them¬ 
selves, would prevent the whole force weighing on these positions 
alone. Appearances too in the present road to Khorsabad, crossing to 
the north-east angle of the city from immediately north of the great 
mound of Koiyunjik, convince us that (he eastern ditches and canal 
of the Khosr had here an outlet to the Tigris also, though at present, 
by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled up the bed, we do not 
observe the actual point of connection. Immediately within the wall, 
however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, the bed is well marked 
that must have isolated fhe palace of Sennacherib from the adjacent 
quarters of the town. This branch, separating into two arms 
at the north-east angle of the Koiyunjik mound, *fei) into the 
Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, then, as we have 
often repeated, near the mill of Armushiyeh. The water defence*, 
therefore, could not have been mure perfect; and the beauty of the 
landscape must have been considerably enhanced by their variety and 
disposition. 

Having, as far as we are able, described the lopaliiy and the system 
adopted by the Assyrians fur turning the natural streams into artificial 
defences, let us consider the encdnle of Nineveh iisblf. The principal 
wall Is evidently that on the east side; it is raised on the crest of the 
spur of rock selected for the site of the town, and forms a slight curve, 
in the natural direction of the rock, with its convexity to fhe •north¬ 
east by east. That the wall was originally continuous, the remains 
of the great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels to the south¬ 
east, leave no cause to dunbt. It is now, however, ruptored, and the 
Khosr again flows in its ancient bed. Ffom the Khosr the portion of 
the wall northwards is the highest and most considerable in rcspeift^t!b 
dimensions, averaging, In its prete^ 4 !rumbled state, forty-six feetaljj^Vip 
the actual soil, which, as the creeiiOftiiespor,iaof course more oltMtbdi 
than the surrounding land. A slope, partly legitimate, partly^of 
# 616 
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wttll, form! a glacU of«oDe l^aadr^U aod thirty faet borisontal width on 
to the oily moat io-tbis-{>art, which latteNie tea fret Nt depth; and at 
No. 25, where there appears from the existing rnina lo'haee baaa«n 
outwork, tbs water admitted^ to it would seem to have passed beneath a- 
bridge to its connection, as well as to have been canied around the east 
side of the outwork itself. Thb portion of the wall is 6,BOO<feet in 
length, while that south of the Khosr, varying little from it in height and 
breadth, is 9,200 feet long, having, at 4,000 feet, where the main road 
to Baghdad now passes through, two tumult more elevated than the 
adjoining parts, from which much fine masonry, bearing cuneiform 
legends, has been extracted. At 7,850 feet from the Khosr is another 
elevation, which probably contained also a loftier edifice, that would 
soem, from the dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to 
the work, as did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams 
lying just eastward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the 
central and eastern ditches beyond ; for a covered way to all appearance 
led from the walb to the open platform or semUlune adjoining, on 
which, in time of invasion, could be assembled a large force for the 
protection of the dikes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. 
The outwork at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation 
for a similar object connected with the dams in (be oanal and moat to 
the north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop¬ 
ping from the undulations to the north, and extends from the north¬ 
east angle of the city to the Tigris, in a dircelion perfectly straight, of 
6 . 55° W. from the true meridian. Its length is 7,000 feet exactly ; of 
which 2,333 feet is carried over the rising ground, the remainder 
falling with an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it licid 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 feel, 
being precisely half way between the elevated structure on the ridge 
and the north-west angle of the city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, as perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Kolynnjik. On the east of this 
gateway, which, to distinguish it in the map, is named ‘Mhe porch of 
bulls,” Is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid speci¬ 
mens of colossal sculpture, homotaurs, and other sacred figures, that, in 
their singular position, quits hid from view nntil .frowning abovejrou, 
occASion-'sensations which to transcribe wonid be at variance wiiii 
lop^i^phlcal detail. Prom this point another 2,833 feet concludes tl;e 
jnipHNi^wal}, faere broken and maoh worn down by i)8' contigtf^';^ 
^l^ver. Masses of* stone, imbedded in the soil beyond the angle pf 
tlie city, point to the dam (No. 28) that retained the waterifltlbV^at 
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touile DOHb. Tbitf bma'Ib meiioR) has an naavea summit from 
raised Over the tnsqnaHlies of the natural rock we have poinled^ont 
near No. 23, which nnweral shows the position of the toothlike obbtrnc- 
liens in the cot, for breaking the veloci^ of the current of the ettnal in 
its descent into the lower ground. 

We'now oomc to the West face of the city, which, according to onr 
view, was originally washed by the Tigris.* From «the north-west 
corner to a calminating point of the .wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of the Koiynojik mound, is 3,500 feat; its alignment for tbisextent 
being at an accurate rig^kt anglejrom the north wall we have jost de¬ 
scribed. This portion is broken by several gaps, worn through by the 
footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared with the eastern wall are inferior and low. The 
area comprised within the angle of the walls and the einbaymeni 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, wo have characterized before 
as Originally a swamp ; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to have been appropriated as the 
quarter for the more stable buildings, perhaph those of the notables of 
the city, judging from the dibrii of edifices and other signs within. 
The former forms only the northern of the three portions which com¬ 
prise the western wall of Nineveh ; for the great mounds of Koiyiinjik 
and Nebbi Yunus, covering the palaces and temples of its kings, occupy 
considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is that ex¬ 
tending south of the Khosr to the mound of Nebbi Yunus in a line of 
S. 40* E. fur 2,700 feet; and the southern or third, forms a slight onrve, 
then evidently along a sweep of the river, to the south-west angle of 
the city. This latter wall is 4,000 feet long, but of somewhat more 
irregular constrnction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest are, 
converging at the tame time towards the great eastern waU, which is 
separated only from its southern extremity by a transverse wall of 3,000 
feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6* £. 

In more general language the enceinte of Nineveh may be said to 
form an irregular triangle,f having its apex abruptly cut off to the sontb. 
The siden of this figure have a length respectively in the order describ¬ 
ed as follows, 


* In the uumption* thu portum of the stream seems as if represented by 




' Colmsl RawlmsoB, bomver, cannot yet decide on the subject; but gives 
as mote general terms for the Tigris, the runeifonn equivalents 

&4 Snd the Hatikkar and Hatiggarof En^ish oMhag(^^,|ke 

T^tr oT the GrSelcs, an4 Um Tigrii dt <mr own geography. 


Widi more propriety it dionM be termed a naperittm. 
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Tbe caatvall.^ji... 

ThenorthwaU. 

west walU including space pccupipd by tbe^reat ,,, 

monads of Koiyunjik and Ncbbi Yapas .... i3,$QP 

The south wall ..... 3,000. ^ 


Making a total oircnit of.... 39,600 

or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-eighth ofllhe dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Siculus.* 

The contained area of the quadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
ipeasureiuents is 8,712,000 square yard<>, or 1,800 English acres of land; 
^pd if to an inhabitant of a dty^be allotted fifty square yards in the com¬ 
putation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accommodated 
a population of.one hundred and seventy-four thousand souls only f 

Dot of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds bearing, at the present 
time, t^d appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. These, a^ 
mQQVlments of man's labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 
time.( Their positions with respect to each other and to the north-west 
and ^o^th-west angles of the city will be observed to have bccu design¬ 
ed, for'their centres ou the alignment of tbe western wall are cqnidis- 
t|int from one another, and from the named points also being, in fact, 
placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the face of the 
capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiyunjik§ is the most considcr- 


* The fragments of Cteiin which Diodoms qiiotcl would seem to be loose In evefy respect, 
t About s fourth only of the number computed by tlioae who bavo eoiuidsred tke> sets- 
phorical enameratKm followed by Jonah. See Goguet, Ongmes dea I^oix, itCn toas 
quoted by Qibb4Mi. We must, howorer, compare the prophet’s imphed ceosui of the, mhabit- 
ants with hu Itinerary, and identify accordingly tbe whole district included within the four 
streams, apeoiAed in page 3 of tbe paper accompsnymg tlie general ma|), as eomprehpn^}^ 
in the prophet’s designstiou of Nineveh. 

4*3ubs^«bt to the rum of tbe city, Koiyuqjik would H’pear tobaTebeen vspd ocpasion- 
al^r as a dafansive position m many of tbe wsm which baye waged ^ytyep the 
^«r woslem Bfiigkbsuia. Xenophon notieei a castle, op tbt| utiv M *l*o 
zii. 13). In tho.Uurtoeath oaatnry too, Ahidfamj fmd,B|Br-he)>r8pifi,)4ve foriper^ in,,yf|Lyt. 
Dynast, p. 404, the latter in his Chronicles, p. mqpti^ a ** cpttelbun** tWe* „ < , 

^ 4 TfaUiena It the Darkish nsluo at present givep to tb^,grqat i90tq}d, apd tf 

as or scoonling toitlio4atbogrB|iby4if,ilfr. i W ast m^ twhseh. 

i .-l . * . 

depwd more 

JMI^ia known by the appeltaboa,.^ . wt') vv-ft 

IS doubtbil sigoiAcation, but the nwt^^ has a 
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tfbto'Sn 'BtUHit of the lorOf and may be appropriately named the Abro- 
poHn of Kineteh, for the eminence bounded on three eidea by thoHmiefa 
of iho ^faosr (led through Ibe city into iU old bed near the mill (Vom 
the moat and oanal kt No. 24) must have been isolated from the 
aorronnding edifices, while washed at the same lime by the proteotiog 
current of the Tigris on the west, where the walls had‘Openings to 
admit of the dabonehnre of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Kotyunjifc, and the 
purposes they fulfilled are as easily recognized on examination.* The 
shape of Koiynnjik is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity; which, however, occupies the more 
elevated portion of ftbe plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-western extremity. This latter riseb 
ninety-six feet above the Khosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the east aud north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter** 
vals, in the steep deniivities which conduct, over debris of the super* 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. The surface, in 
general flat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, and is dotted also with them in 6thet 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to by the excavated soil from deep trenches, which yawn in every di¬ 
rection beneath and around. A closer inspection shows man is the 
labourer; and, busy iu liis vocation, we see him in the bowels of tbC 
knound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his fellow-man; for among the operations we discern an 
eminent palaeographer,f regardless of mud below and rain above him, 
transcribing from the lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable Layard. Koiyunjik has, in fact, 
through the exertions of the latter, proved one of the greatest repositories 

applied to variegated flodet** or ** great embankmeota.” Theac modern namea, aa far aa we 
can aee, carry, bowers, no weight altii them for the identideation of the more anmrat aamai. 

* It must be remembered that the Khoer was shut out from its origiiuJ ehcaari ftarther 
to the esat on the building of the city. The lower portioa adjoining the Tigris hi its almpe 
offered, however, we presume, a convenient ditch for the separation of Kiriyonjilt on the east, 
and hence the canal M to it from the muth-caatem angle of the city eneloeure. 

t Colonri Rawlinaon was daily thus employed in i mom inriement season: book in he a d , 
sometimes seated in a swamp, aometimas* protected only by so ofsbedU from tiie toritott 
aonrsii^ down fronwibove, he persevered and sMeeeeded m obtainhig copies of all the legihli 
tobbts uneovered within the mounda both of Nineveh and Nunrud. It was ladiereaa sad 
iptrirrifing. indeed, to witness the shifts be was oecamonany put to toobCains ^faapsSdfUibk 
tipM a de&Mwd and naeaitidn etaaiaeler of the hiseiipdons. Hit aetivl^bf aktridda&bM|l in 
the portuft df bis favourite ttndy hi'every citaitiOtt, it certainly deserving of tlttoseSlklHkiek 
Sba pablle sad hit nkmcroM friebdt nost eecAally wish him. 
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oC AsvyriftD art; .amlit».n)cor4«i U if lipped, ilifopgh,,|jHi imwemMicNi 
end skill of the foraiei, will develops (o usUie economy o£«»fi 4 Pp|« 
were iUostrleus and great as a nation at,a period Jnet wiilrift tb« 
boriaon of oar mental capacity o/ time. The palaioes,'<eniplni|‘aaA 
sculptured galleries of the Ninevite kings, buried beneath their own 
rains, and those of the superstructures of many succeeding dynasties 
in Koiyunjik alone, cover in extent of surface about ona hundred 
acres of ground, of which a small portion only has been thoroughly 
examined.* ; 

Ncbbi Yunus, the other artificial tumulus within the $neein4i of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acres. It is of an irregoiar 
fbape, but more precipitous and abrupt than Koiyunjik, especially on 
its western face, which originally joined the wall of the oily, though now 
separated from it by roads on the north and south* A deep ravine 
divides the surface, which is generally flat, into two portions; the east 
one being used as a cemetery by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion, on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous white building, traditionally covering the lasi 
resting-place of the prophet Jonah.f The site, therefore, in Mahomedaa 
eyes, is a sacred ono; and hence the erection of the village adjoining^ 
chiefly inhabited by Kurds, who are muleteers and cultivators of 4he 
flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favonrlte spot, from its prop 
pinquity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is therefore thickly 
studded over with the last emblems accorded to humanity--the bead 
and foot-stone that connect him with his mother earth. This it is that 
renders excavation of the tumulus so difficult; but no one who passee 
can doubt but it conceals, like its neighbour Koiyunjik, a stately edifice 
of an Assyrian age,| and likely, from the sanctity attached to it at the 
present day, to have been amneh-revered spot,^ even in tbe early times 

* W« insert, for the'braefit of the ourious, thni Koifinijik eontniu nbont 14,500,000 ton 
ofiOiurtb, and ito nd^drour, Nebbi Yunus, 6,500,000. On the luppoeitioa, thoiefore, nt 1,000 
men being able to excavate and remove 120,000 ton of earth anntiallr, tbeaa ardfieial emi- 
aenoes would require reapectively about 120 years and 54 yean for their eompletlwi by^fliia 
nuhiber of people. In their construction, women as «cll as men were employed the 
dsipota of the day. This we leant from the iDacnpti<ms deciphered by CoknehBawlinQn. 

• t Tb» Gbnstisna dray that Jooaah died in Nweveh, but aoknowtedge titot a '(Asistiia 
ehuroh occupied die plan of tbe present Hahomedan mnque and tomb, aaid to have lHaa> 
bnlt overitbe Conner on the Mahomedan oeettpatiea. Sat Bieh, a. 82, in a fooS-nole. 

^ Wans thia waa praaod# tha PSolia of Moe^ baa (^maed fha nakad by tha laA of ooaviDto 
Biwployod for tbo pUrpooe. Two splendid bdla nraeh delseed, nad >oSrae ehmben fbnned<ai 
ilsWbMUiif thsoooeifona l^onA were oSpoocdooKiay InSvisitdadpiflMf thia yara .1 Sm 
b ol l ftp s M h mtf -idaotera feet high, eesitigBoae to-tho oa»iuHwl Sorahwf ibt p tople t^wMI^ 
wM|ill|>»heikBrtltolrandetw ofgmodiScx tiff (Hi ' •<.'</ Cii‘ Pk 'U«*t (O * 
t ghHilfiaMStolly.had adapalBhro ia Niaev^, whoio’diipoiidto aogwd thtotoahaf NoMs 
the nunsoleiiai h otan—d, with><ha .iMs of <hy>Osidaddihy^ath*S.' 

^ wiitin, who, BMrf or loos ooaflktiBgm tbe eirAmstaacee of Uahan^makatbt'Wholrof^itoa 
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vpfr«ra oMMdftflttg ^ Ihfet 

jii4i«ed»>M«b&Ai«dtui»^rtt ttM'9 eeftiihl 

vtfttemtllito^aPaNLys altBehtBg‘^ 'ibyAfertooft' anVI fo 

tMtdiUoMHy {tfmted -With interMt^ M tfa« 'ih«atre« M thHr pllgrinaa'^ 
aud o{>eraUotti. ‘ ' 

> The peaW eoae, aurmounting the cupohtof Nebb! Tnaua, eatt be 
aeea from a eonaiderable diatance, aad, stnccoed whitOi it glitf^rt lif the 
igndaeape as the nos^ eonspieuotis object !n Nldeseh. ^Itspetric'T^ 
ascertained as 136 feet above the junction of the Khosr with the Tigfisf 
though the mound itself is believed to be of less elevation ‘than Koi* 
yanjik. Accuracy in this respect, surmounted as the mound *ie witif 
houses, could not be expected; and, Unfortunately, the constant ralnd 
we experienced so relaxed the cobwebs fitted borixontally in the tele^ 
scopes of our theodolites, that angles of elevation could not be relied 
on, though those given cannot be far from the truth. 

The above emineuccs exhibit the only vestiges that are in auy wa^ 
remarkable within the area of Nineveh. There are, however, some low 
mounds of dibrit accumulated oorth*we8t of Koiyunjik, which point 
out the situations of buildings; and, on the rising grounds to the east, 
here and there, may be traced the alignments of others just abovo the 
surface of the soil. Tiiey ofier nothing of interest, and we agree in thb 
opinion given by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained 
any vast connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, but ioii the 
contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of upenr 
ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present within tho 
mteeinie of Baghdad. Under whatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria is 
viewed, wc must always attach to its people inclinations fkvouraWe to 
nomadic life, consistent, indeed, with the aspect of the country and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreover; 
must, as now, have made these families difficult of control; and hence, 
doubtless, the policy of fencing them aronnd with fixed abodes soon 
became apparent to those who, phrenologically speaking, possessed the 
organs of government and power. We believe, indeed, that the djspo* 

Mmor^WaTinw to Babrioa^tlie leeneof it. We shsll tlhide to thS suhjeet 
pq^oaNimsad,t]iegtotopjnEtiiBil(^wIndi beug soniSwd by somt to icpnsMt toe nal 

^ 4)i* 

* OntbeoidikiitiofHoenkoatheoiipo^MdetoNiiievtlifWeliAfetlieiMbgBlMdgreTe 
dPSetb, tketokdsra^Adim. The is madi retoial by bbto Ohotistisas s^ Iftoome* 
dsMofthedistaet. Nebbi Alkb Sbyto, **8etbr ttopio|tost of istoeiiiWtiutiBS'sat' 
uOsattefedimsptohiBgofhiuf baSerswstocisdiStlHtalS of bis bitfiil' hm, «rdesbtti|f« 
totoStorietishsttswa g p h esofapsgmpS fKsi sgocf’asQ bto qesBt •geasilMS*toMHktoe< 
ageftoMtoeorigtad AduioroiimeeT CoMndHito|<awwetaiieoitoaey tostoOMiOto 
mbatkt^iSindei'toaawswf^tomtetbbO jwtoM'ia the sxyeStoliinogaiMIfid^iMi 
oUtoisseids <m toU sMtslstvtiMisdto^sMOdlwteBM^ 

jnnnptrT nf thi huirm ‘rm' ‘ " fr " • urArtf. ^ ic>w .od«r 
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•ition in (he people lo stray had originally-tts-mtiefa to do^Mdth th«*eon« 
etructioD of the enolosnre before ns as ooneideratiofls 'of difefleh littdr 
in tlio meantime we are deviating fromoor own path in-tfae topogrephy 
of Nineveh, which we resume with a short aceoant of a'spring in'the 
central ditch, No. id of the map. 

This pool, at the present time known by the Tarkiah name Bemla- 
majeh,* is situated in a recess of the west bank of the 'excavated chan* 
nel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing below 
the superimposed conglomerate of the bank ; and whether it has wept 
on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian ihonarehy or not, we leave 
others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested its waters, 
which are pure and wholesome, with remedial properties in varlonsdis* 
eases, that have, doubtless, in this singular country, been handed down 
from age to age; and the grolto before it, supported by its humble 
pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, clothe it 
also with the honours of age, even did not the eiugular custom of anti* 
qaity,t that of driving nails in the crevices of the stones, remain to 
our view at the present day: as a nail sticketh fast between the 
joinings of the stones,’’ is here indeed literally witnessed, for we have 
large nails driven in to their heads, filling the crevices of every seaih. 
Were the practice a modern one, as suggested by Ricb,^ nails of every 
period would be found imbedded in the masonry, expressive of the 
benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for Rich regards thbm 
as facred relies; but why the presiding nymph should be wooed by 
the hammer and the votive ofiering of a nail, as he supposes, we have yet 
to learn.§ Wo incline, therefore, to the belief that the arched masonry 
of the period was so far defective in the science of keying that the 
process of studding with iron nails was necessary to the firm union 
of the blocks in the formation of the arch; otherwise the nails wofuld 
be found in conspicuous crevices only, and not, as they are, wedged 
around the entire seam. 

The little fount of Demlamajeh has, however, other attractions for 
the English traveller; nor can he read a name carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret,->‘8ympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of Kurdistan apd 
Nineveh,” and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a trne antiqdtflan 


^ a^UlU^ corruptM» of DemUmakcht a term applied to a watcuf oosiiig dn^l^ ^liep. 
It is Torkiih. 
t gcelesiirtksu srii. 9. 

rcgardi the arch u the work of a Greek or Bomaa age. We dthdt odHXiss 
agMlke peprailiag- piacttoe BotMed'in Eedeauuitioai, whieh would* we; pr ero me* rsAw^ SS a 
^H^Mwlier period. ■ ^ ' 

■•,ai§c|torh» in hb Kiaxdutim aad Nueveb,'* deemetheee .ettMemr es;atildi e ef S n g ia t st ea 
vow in the event of recover)'from lickneaa.-oVol. iL paga94. . 1 . 
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aUy wtote upon* bolb Nioeveb asd 
fU8y^P^<•lu>QUl aot blmwU bava baea spared to wUaeea tha eeaalu of 
aohievad .by Z^ayaid a few years later aaly. Fitt sbe 
firatdajUiled notloesof tbasa.plaoaar wa are eertsialy indebted to that 
eminent mao, who, as a traveller, treated all subjects, whether geo¬ 
graphy, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that oannot fail 
. gf being appreciated by those who follow his foot-prints on the same 
soil. Nothing indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though he was 
but a passer-by; and for labour in detail, where he had opportunities 
ofgurvey, he cannot be surpassed. Like the geologist, indeed, wbo 
predicts the existence of precious metals from observations of the soils, 
Elcb, thirty years ago, presaged the existence of Assyrian^ monuments 
in the mines from whence they have been exhumed.* 

The prejudices of the Osmanli bad, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Rich*s well-known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either Nimrnd or Nineveh 
was from the pen and pencil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volumes edited by his widow, will be found as correct as the most 
diligent enthusiast can desire; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
inquiry into Assyrian subjects, the present survey we have the honour 
of submitting to the public might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chiedy consists in corroborating tbe fidelity of his positions; 
and otherwise, though quite unnecessary, stamping bis narrative^with 
tbe broad seal of truth. He was the first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. 

Before concluding we may bo permitted a few words on the identily 
of tbe ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted to-delineate 
as they exist m situ, opposite to Mosul, at the present time; for it 
appears to us that Layard, in remarking, << the evidence afibrded by the 
examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further identifies Nimrnd 
with Nineveh, and that the former represents the original site of the 
city” (vol. ii. pp« 245, 246, of Nineveh and its Remains), is in e^or. 
That the former was endowed with the namef as a part of tbe district 
of Nineveh, ot as the capital of a subsequent date, we will not deny; 
b|uy Uiat it was par excellence the capital of Assyria from the earliest times 
we cannot snbscribe to. In the disquisition upon giving a now locality 
'ftirihi^ capital of Nineveh in favour of Nimrud, the eminent explorer and 


* Weinfer thufrom bii rough noteaiadfroinhis frigmenti, ennederm and otber-osnfoUjr 

4m BOwhue dfreetly acieiu thdr lamtcmfin. Cbt jourasb Srt, ia- 
* t^l*s^fq!^ieFrstieas, not af nfloetion, 'Ju$ death prmntisg kw opistokit 

bpng onboil^ with the farmer. -v > 

frutfaerwhea eonaidenngtkepoutiSaef-lfiMd m 
ae eceompenying its pU^ ^ 

63i 
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writer oo Assyria has oallsdia tbs wboleoftbesarroaodiag^mias iiit«r» 
racdiate betweea^tfas Tigris and tbe Zab, to aid io Siasil|Bg4bsasa&asd 
ar^ of the latter to the rank aad dignity of a maUo^is! Tba^sama 
argaoasDt* tiiat has been adopted for Nimrud in the aama sense is aarely 
appUosble also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyuajiki wbicfa, besides 
tradi,tioDally bearing the actual name of Ninevebf (Nioua) for ages»ia 
csi^able of containing all the Assyrian vesUges yet feoad at Nimrod 
and its locality. The broad walls and noble water defences of the 
former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a oategorioal inquiry 
of this nature, than all the historical accounts publiebsd of tbe capital 
since the flood.These are more or less vague and conflicting, and 
mislead instead of instruct. They should, therefore, one and all be set 
aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in ibis instance, we have 
it, even if, from the earliest Himes, arbitrary opinion, founded on tradi¬ 
tion, had not decided in fixing the Nineveh of the world. In opposi¬ 
tion, therefore, to Ctesias and Diodorus,§ to Strabo and Ptolemy,|| w«^ 
niusi be allowed to retain thp capital where it is self-evident its foander 
established it. We cannot consent, indeed, to sell its birth-right for the 
mess olJlummi.Ty the former^ two have presented us ^itb, though even 
at the present day the Tigris is confounded with the Euphrates by half 
the population of the district. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, though ho 

* Itiuciaiy and inferred ceneua of population from tbe pagea of Jonah. 

t The characters -eff :pi V- ^ represent tbe name in tbe cuneiform writings 

of Assyria, equivalent to the Hebrew, m;r 9 The Septuagint wntes the name Nuvve, 

NiMvi}, and the ordinaiy Greek wriCmgs Nwvr, u the form, while in Latin U u 
denominated Nious. Sm Kuto, under ^ and Colonel Rawliason supplies 
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•8 tbe Bon^^ram tor the eity. 


t The Khosr boundar]r, as the most aeeessible point, would require the bulk of tbe popu¬ 
lation for its defmwe. We shall refer again to this subject when eonsidering the position of 
Niimrad vi tiie next pqier. 

4 These authors place it on tbe Eiqihretes, an egre^us but coBmpo enough mx99, at we 
have before.pointed out. 

II Nimrud is evidently defined as the Nineveh of these geographers, and at the period .thqr 
wrote it doubtless held the title, aeoerding to eastern usage, after the destm^n of the e^tal. 
Strabo’s idenfifying the r^on as Calaebene is otmelusive, however, we think, ofl^utuod’s not 
holding the or^mat title of Nineveh, for it has been reco^sed by Cedo^ Bawlinsim aovthe 


Kalkbu of tbe cuneiform writings, and, the Calah of Genesis x. As such, it was doubdess the 
prmcipel oty of Galaehene, the name of tbe district in .Stxpbp’s time, uiH, fimu,being tbe 
last inhabited, known also u the representative of the original Atur or $^veh, ita emitein- 
poraqr eitjjftm tlm first foundation of the monarohy tiiere. 

«i t*lnteroh. Anlns GeUius* and Joseph Seelige^ era cqnpet in thei^ eatiOMBuKv^ 

jpd wijti s p ^of Gtedas,hufeagB«nteahoi^^ease^^gMfodwM#oi^«fi^ ir- 
e bel^ tbe statements of the latter geogcfphera. S^i|ho,a«4 Ftolmny^ htagply , 
lyto Niamidwhil^ ^heUnahMthBeapitaltirajyerjii^ yeepawpaF ib a 
again »tba deMription of Nimrud, 




ropoom^Wot iSy 

tbreity yk fbini'dpiA)siie 

-dapifat bf the kitagdbhn 'bf the Med^i;' at' lipe 

pvetama-aaj ffom itsaktent in nomparisdn wittr the nbighboaring Latis^; 
v^ich can be no other than Nimrud, and' the fact of ita lequiringf the 
speoiai interposition of the goda for its captnre by the enemy. Xeno- 
phOB, indeed, Is noa’here so lax as any of ttie other ancient writers that 
have been qhotedvand in geographical details he farexcels them in 
penpionity andacateneas. In the region we are conaidering, every foot 
of his miAteiiy'retreat 4s apparent; and if aught were wanting, either in 
distances or deaoriptron, to recognize the whereabouts of the Greeks at 
the tim of paasing the Great Castle and city of the Medea, we have the 
very name of Mespile, by a simple transition of oriental orthography, 

, rendsred in the modern one of Mosul.* 

Lastly we have the todlb of Jonah erected on one of the principal 
mounds within the area of the city, bearing to this day the name of the 
capital to which bis mission was especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death and burial here may not obtain^nfficient credit to warr&t 
its positive identity as Nineveh, still the name of Jonah itself in con- 
nexion-at all with the desolate site before us, brought down from age to 
age in a country where habits, customs, and traditions are proverbially 
as unchangeable as the sun above, stamps it with a reputation that might, 
otherwise be questionable. The name, however, has doubtless been 
applied to other ruins occupying contiguous positions, and, indeed, as 
we have said before, we consider the territory included between the 
Tigris and the Zab, south of the Kbosr, as comprehended in the proper 
name.f The positions of Selamiyeh and Nimrud, as being inhabited 
to a later date, would retain the name after the abandonment of the 
capital;^ and in this way Yakut, and other Arabgeograpliers not over* 

* MeipUt, or M«ir-irvXat, "central gatei,” &e., named^ we preiume, by the Greeks from 
Iwing nridway between the Persian Gulf» the Euxhie, the MediterraneaD, and the jCtspith 
Seat. The term, after Alexander’s conquest, soon became eonrerted into MnspU and Hatril.' 
to be Anther eerrapted nto the Axabicised Moral, after the Habomedan conquest. JLo y. 
signifies "joining « connecting," and is equally applicable to a spot from whence emanatsd 
the diverging carSTaa routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Northern Asia Minor, 
in early dnra iu in the present day, when we see it as the central mart which connects the 
traders die fnrnMudtng Entries in one common pursuit. 

t fn'^e same as London and its environs are included under the same general term of 
Lmidon, when not necessary to particularise a single iboslity; hut if we speak of Uie dty of 
Loidoa,‘die words most be held as ngnificadve of the city’s limits alone. 

} Many iostanora of diis may be quoted; Seleuda retained the name Batgrlonloog after die 
orignial Babylon was destroyed; and Baghdad, evra at the present time, is named soo^ittiM’ 
aftac thi'ni^ttal ; at lekit, the eiuseopfel chair Of the bbbope of Babylon,'aft» Ssum^ ^ 

wai^HdiiiecI^ tbblE roof WBagfidad, and stiQ stands, fbou^ in a totiering ss^ 
etatifeiiati^'eetf ^ Abiitopbkitingtbetideof&bylo^ Selenda, too, gave ha mm topd^ 
plasea afterli^iraaaUsdoned't aaid ^Baki Baghdads, M "Old BsgbdM^"^^^M*a gM^y 
assortmant, though in these eases dm name of B^htUd has returned to the ^oi^nal lAe, thk* 
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criticftl in inquiry, beetine'possessed of their knowledgO’Of^Ass 3 fcHoB 
Sites, that is, by'^he simple traditions of aacwpeople. These havedwih- 
died to mere Tillagel since the Arab geographers passed from the scene, 
and hence the name of Nineveh or Ninna again attaching to its primitive 
position in proximity to Mosni, arhieh place in the present day even 
affords the patronymic of Mosnlawi, not only to its own inhabitants but 
to' those of the villages at a considerable distance around; the country 
north of the Zab at the same time receiving the title of Ardh Mosul, in 
mnch the same way as may be supposed the capital, Nineveh, gave its 
name to the identical district in olden time. The extent of (he Nine* 
veh of Jonah, its population, and mnch cattle, need not, therefore, 
alarm the greatest sceptic, though we must confess the dimensions 
given to the city by Diodorus Siculus* to be as irreconcilable with 
truth as the most determined Munchausen Of ancient or modern times 
could desire. We are, however, more inclined to attribute error to the 
stadia of his manuscript than culpability to himself or his informant, 
p^ticularly as he gives a eorrect distance of seventy fnrloags or stadia, 
when describing the Bight of the rebels, as the interval between the 
mountains and the capital of Nineveh, a few pages farther on.f 

We now close this paper, with hope it may in some measure eluci¬ 
date the map, on which every care has been bestowed to render it de¬ 
scriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to Nineveh 
alone, as all connected with the modern Mosul^ will be sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit in the map itself; and any comments we have indulged in not 
bearing on the subject we have undertaken, it is hoped, will be received 
as Inserted only to relieve the tedium of geographical detail. We 
have, however, to remark that the whole country contained in the plan 
is under cultivation, even to the summits of the walls of Nineveh and 
the eminencesof ffolyunjikand Nebbi Yunus, wherevbr the plough can 
farrow uninterrupted by the artificial obstruotions of tba ancient works. 
These fields and funows have been excluded from .the plan to render 
objeeta more distinct; but the tender hknaSlf can refiect how mueh the 


" Old Bsghdsdi” being nuni of more modem pontions, founded by caprice or hoeeMity, and 
agtm deserted for the original dty. The modem Baareh too atandi on the rite oi AUleb, 
whidiBnie ia loit and replaeed h; that of the ri^ of ^dbad, now adeninnudi flre.milea 
weat of the modem Baareh, bearing with the ignorant the name of Jama Aii only, that of part 


a moff^ue, the tingle left erect there. 

' e fnetead of 'fou; hui^d and' eigh^ ita^, ihe eirehit of Ufe trails ia hot tae-ei^th, or 
.jjrtyatiais.* ' ‘ . . i .s 

t Cpa^wrabfMil^'ehap. L101, with tngb'1^1 of t&e aifiie hwik and thi^Mr, in ffia'EngfiaU 

^ ' twor^Df^'Id^hony 
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o| bvaboadry, iotilM aotioa of oeouims, bttbtd to 
porloria in lodneiiig m«a*o work# thoir prennt hai^t, uui viint 
ronwiM^foff it to olbot on the erombl«4 walls be swept to a level with 
lha sarfaoe of iho plain, whiob, to tbe west between it and the Tigris, it 
mostly of comparatively recent sedimentary formations, added to an¬ 
nually by the detritus of structures Worn down by tbe combined 
e^rts of rain and tbe plough. That tbe walls which, after so great an 
interval of time, show snob remnants, moat have been originally^ 
ample dimeaaions and strength, we cannot doubt, even if bistarioal 
records were silent on the sabjeot; and these relate that fbnr hundred 
thousand men where thrice defeated before the city was laid siege to; 
and then, to effect .its capture, after an Investment of two years, the 
rivers, at tbe interposition of the gods, brought about what man had 
hitherto been unable to achieve.* 

To reooDcUe this part of the account, however, with modern appear¬ 
ances, we have only to picture to ourselves an unnsnal flood in lb* 
Tigris, with the dikes in possession of theVenemy, and an extraoifli- 
nary downfall of rain swelling the Khosr to such an extent as to break 
down its triple dams at No, 27, near the east and principal wall. The 
prophecy, that Nineveh could never be taken by force till tbe river be¬ 
came the city’s enemy,” would be easily fulfllled by their destruction, 
and the panio-etricken king, under the conviction that the oracle had 
been accomplished, must have at once abandoned his empire and bis 
life. “Their memorial had perished with them,” indeed, had not the 
literary acumen of Rawlinson been at hand to develop the wonderful 
discoveries of Layard. To the former, in anticipation of the approval 
of Government, we have inscribed tbe map of Nioeveh.f Though but 
a small tribute, it is one of admiration for the physical and mental 
energy which, in the fields of cuneiform and geographical inquiry, he 
has perseveriogly displayed, and which we have been an eye-witness 
to for many years past. 

Nimrud and its topography form tbe subject of tbe next paper to 
aceompany Sheet 11. of onr maps. The limited time at our disposal 
would not ad Blit of separate plans being made of tbe exoayations at 
either place. The excellent work of Layard, however, supplies gll 

s Diodonu book U. ditp. 2. mokeo tho Eupkntet tko doibojcr of tho oty. 

is sooaftuNO of aimiM wkidi wo Ittve eadeovoarod to pout Cot ot ttiU oobuboo coon^ u 
thfi SSUSlW* 9^ rs^oetioB u eoepoetUMi with the larftee leveb of tbe looeb^, we, 

howsveij eoBchido the KIkmu, end not thelligrie* to hove been chiefly instrumental in its nun, 
A|i motf es as tho welb eontignoiis to the Tipria an in all reqMcta, as regards tbe adSiiSte 
sfpiflmuiflUBlben,as9t!Aeisesv«ihwimso. There » indeed, woUMe of a wimm 
^ the siiiaf ^9%da whM.ew he atlribiitsd Wihf cfliMte Che atsw^ 
t Shagi lit (< the Ycsttiae «f dwyns. 
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defioitiieiM ob Ikit and tvery otb«r<«tib}t<tf tbsl may'be laquind for 
B fall oomprebeBtian^of tbe ▼eetigee of Aieyria. < > 

TopOeRAPHT Of NfMRUOi 


t'l 


lilmtrative of SheH 2nd of the Vettigee of Atsyria, 


Though we haTe fot eoneietency’e Mke tent oBr endeaToars to maid- 
tain the capital of Aseyria on the spot it has so long occupied, and'have 
objected in the preTiouc paper to the grounds on which Layard has 
essayed to transfer the dignities of the metropolis to this place, we 
quite concur in his general observations respecting Nimrod, which, 
geographically considered, it is presumed held the second rank among 
Assyrian cities, and it is not unlikely that it attained a greater import¬ 
ance after the destruction^of the original Nineveh; the position and 
religious character of its edifices rendering it, we infer, a favourite 
residence of the monarohs of Assyria. In eastern wars, too, the de^* 
stroction of the capital from the earliest times appears to have been the 
chief incentive to conquest; and, razed as the original Nineveh is stated 
to have been on its overthrow by the Medes, the remnant of its people 
would, after the excitement bad passed away, naturally congregatd in 
the neighbourhood of the sacred edifices, and around their attars 
endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives and children, before 
settling down in their turn as a subjugated but protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing towards 
that state, we may conclude that the Assyrians, as well as other nations 
ambitions, of conquest, would first of all secure themselves from foreign 
invasion; additional grounds for placing the capital On the banks of the 
Khosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the territory otherwise is by 
the Tigris, by the Zab, and by the hilly range of Maklub, defended 
again by the Gomel or Ghazir-8u, the Dorth*wehtern1>oundsry, skirted 
only by the small rivnlet, is by far the weakest point. Common prn- 
denee alone would, therefore, dictate thb necessity Of establlsbittg the 
bulk of the population on the most accessible pokilion. Hence the 
situation of Khormbad at one extremity of the libe,' and NineVeb, the 
capital of the country, protected also by the TlgHs, at the other. Tbdse, 
conneeted by a eeriee of posts at dams situated at intervals along the 
ICbosfte oouree, in relation with the noble water-defencee of the metio- 
polhh 'by^ keeping the Khosr at a high e!eval!oD,^*19mst have'«nswered 
addilribly ahw bulwark against approaob front the'^aAsailtble qaerterj 
anUd tbt^^eio'^^foaaone also we must regard the Ibmtity Of Nimrod M 
P«^«ily4'dck^«pdl0tbe sitUktleit>dfV)ff«VlBHM 
ki|p»g^Bbed> tbe^Hariahed efoblcftis^of rel^ioo^'ilfo featpleeiimoemi^ 
to (bem, and the palaces essentiabloeither the magnificence or recrea- 
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bal a small foroe was tteaded{44 Vmtokovar ibi aaaarUf of^llfgyastrtUtt 
wbefe traoqaillity ioTilad to tba •bservanees of the faith, as well as'lo 
the enjoyments incidental to ealslfaoaiit^aewl^barbarous condition of 
society. . , , ^ 

That Nimnid, as the representative of ^inevefi^ remained inhabited 
to tho last aa the protected asylum of its-JieaUend people., tb^re tpan, 
perhaps, be little doubt, for the broad face of .the oouatry speakaoffdAO 
abandonment by the Tigris at a pqiiod long subsequent' to its ^pda^ 
don tand the excavated caual, brought with snob diligence aad^nge*. 
noity from the distaift Zab, supplies a eonjeotural page iq tie history, 
which, affirmative of its sanotity aa cherished position,'points eo ilq 
occupation as a city so long as ths tunnel and canal on the west bank 
of the Zab remained open and intact; and, as was the euatom in 
ancient as well as in modern times, it donbtless bore also, the name of 
its great archetype, Nineveh. We may datotils decline aad .diMl 
desertion from the time the former was severed from the aquedaot by 
an encroachment of the river. When this event happened we cannot 
ascertain, for history is silent; but identified as Nimrud is .with tha 
Larissa* of Xenophon’s Anabasis, we learn that it was deserted at least 
twenty-two centuries back, nod, perhaps, for a considerable period pre¬ 
vious to bis passage through the country. The account he gives of its 
capture during an eclipse of tbs sun has reference doubtless to its 
degradation on the fall of the Assyrian monarchy. The recital ahows, 
however, that the current of events connected with these interesting 
ruins bad not then stagnated in the dark abyss of lime. 

Notwitbstandiog the additional materials placed at our disposal by 
the recent disooveries, we most ever remain dependent in •‘grsat mea* 
sure on conjecture for the comparative antiquity of Assyrian pitep* 
Even with thp correct interpretation of the Assyrian records, after years 
of learned and patient investigation by Eawlinson and others, we may 
not be nearet ibp trntb in this lespeot, for the tablets, appear to be 
Moorde more of individual prowess than of bistorical or ^eograpbioal 
detail, tboegb among them there are legends of great,value, deubljipes, 
to Mb sciences. In considering the relative antiquity of several oilies 
comprised within the liiiuta of aaprigiqal luogdom like Aspy^Pi g^PMBP" 
Is^ipal lipl* would eea^ to bp the porcstgaide for the-nttainmentof 
ppnPQt results. Tblpanr bu<waver, oan oaly be regarded as apprpximptq 
lan^Muiks tO' th*ikap}Of Inqniryv M as the sesameV ofjtmth 

ufter .ejfctt/heymay.wpve only .to repogniaetbs rsptorer oMt 

bplpn^.p#r^ga,.w4liPtiibi^l;ltM.H9PiflAaMpfi^nameai, qvpn ppgvioop, 
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ind^ea, ili<) iave^^UoA o( letter! or of ec|ilptWEe>.,^jt]t«^ 
cate exeoiuipo ,41*Pl<tFo4 At Nirarud in ihe oppstriiiplloit Md 
the galleiiee,Aiid apartmeate, in the finiehed detail of poetoa^B ^4 
and in fhp carvipg of iie many-lined 8lal>e of maeowy^ a|t ppint.lQ apt 
era of refinement, both in art and ecienpe> that cotild not have pertaiped 
tp the dawn of Aaeyrian existence, bat mast bavq beep the creations of 
long study, founded on system, during years of pi^perity pad j^ppse,* 
The surest test of antiquity mu^t be sought for, therefotO^ io tfie, ea^Uer 
hieratic forms of sculpture, which we believe can be ttacad,m tfia 
coarse stone and colossal bullsf of Koiyunjik and Kborsabad, perhaps 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way as 
the creations of a subsequent period, when higfapr art prevailed, are 
found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Nirarud palaces, 
we are inclined to regard them as the last raonnmants of Assyrian skill 
when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her people the 
acme of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were then deve¬ 
loped in the race. To these gradual developments we must ascribe 
perhaps, the fickle nature of their worship as characterised in the 
religipus emblems now open to inspection; and if the tainge4 
of the Persians, found in most of the monuments of the AcbtemenlaA 
kings at Bchistun, Persepolis, and other places, as is generally admitted, 
originated in Assyria, we must conclude that the emblem itself, 
copied by the Persians, pertained to a form of 4<>ctrme which, tbongb 
blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied an idea of one 
supreme God, distinct from terrestrial beings, yet likened unto humanity, 
indeed, having for its type the great model of the Creator portrayed in 
the first chapter of Genesis.^ This model is nowhere found at Koii 
yunjik and Khoraabad, but is represented ou the monuments of the Ja^er 
palaces at Nimrud;§ and, adopted by the Persians, affords evidence 
that Nimrud existed long after the former were deserledi for effigies such 
as this are not the idle creations of a day, but mnst have become the 
accepted emblem of Jehovah only after matnred refleotion.,bi^ ended 
in ooBviotion as to former error. With individuals soefi jtransi^pgDqaUons 
occur only after years of thought; with nations in the enjoyment pf 

* Lajard nofioes of oao of hio early dioeoveriea that it aorpaMea tiitaa of Kht^aabad.—Sea 
^ Nmsvah and ^ Bavains*” toL i. dugk ii. p. 41; and again in mss ^ ha adda of lotbwa, 

** Alttongh the vaHti wai towar, yet the eoUhw iraf« parh^ia, more carSfhl and tma tlisS tboea 
if Khowahad,** aikl thft aaattnptUk il df the aaelMk pal^ 

t«a»4iMfiae«fi>sssma64b . i .. . 

K Ajis eiiolthiiehswaBlyafairlattwanraasisfaraninawiBfiea. « < >v^ « ^ 

si$ nA SU, **1M na aiente laanwear aim hssM.sad-'SiNaioae^ikpiiPhf 
jut tiata age hate, pethapa, put a tee Iketri iahmiuAa aadm kt.'» ^ ^r‘ 

i Layard'a Nmarri^ vol. li. p. 203. 
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t>t of ee&tttri4]i.''f^fbrftied 
dS^icYdd w!tb this embIeiA‘^4 dfi^ratniMsd from Palestine* litnMidft 
AisyrUlatb Pereio, or wbeilt^^^JtbpVtLng fdrth in ‘Assyria and ^4Utod 
to tbe east and west, id an intricate qnpstioD That it obtained as the 
latest sytnbbi'of divlnily in Assyria'can scarcely be denied from its 
adoption by Persia; that it became engrafted on the ptire 8abl4a& doo- 
tvlneh held b/enlightened generations preceding tnsy be verified, per* 
haps, on the relics in oar museums; and that both sncceeded to IcotHsOi’, 
or the corrupt idolatry practised boon after the re-peopling*'of 
earth, subsequent to the flood, we may presume from the light'thrown 
on the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the effigy 
among earlier ^idols, as the monsters of polytheism themselves stand 
revealed to ns in the subterranean passages of Koiyunjilr, which we 
bclieVe to have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of Assyria. 
These colossal homotaurs, which seem to have presided over the early 
mythology of Assyria in the absence of Ormnzd himself, winged as 
they arc,express care and protection, while their human features imply 
Godhead in the more exalted faculties of the mind. 

Thus inteliectnally formed, the fabricators of such works could not 
remain in ignorance of a still bighei order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firmament above them, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over which they had no control, but which their 
reason led them to view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man¬ 
kind. The result of study and contemplation soon exhibited the 
latter in the divinations and sorceries the Chaldeans were so celebrated 
for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of astro¬ 
nomy, which, above all other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its owU dimioutiveness. 
In the soienoe, then but imperfectly developed, men could only coa- 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and look to worshipping it 
through its most prominent and mysterious works, the sun, moon, stars, 
air, earth, fire, water, and the winds.f 

The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis we are told, 
•* Man was made after God’s own image,” it is not surprising that the 

* Vs have die Sgofs <m s i^linder besnag tbs Phceniaran i as a y facm# ^ 

■ »vr+>i - K.r*> 

sad MS snoulir effigy on the wall of s mammy pit in Egypt, deeenbedndw the hesdof ** Biaiel** 
m dm BtUicel GydopmdlsefKitto. ftalMahotuideoBdMeyiiBdiniofBebylaussnd^AMyns 
IdSoItt tt s d II S WIdi lyMbtacrsTSiftldna/tbe WMedVNesnd bttU of AMydsy tteeseylMra 
however, we rigsid is efsi^ A» filter then sdiwsos whieb the dgwe of OrsnliiSMSiSli. 

- t Hsradotui^ IS Gbo, art. exxxi. 
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iOea b«ean«ift «wUti the whole hvmAn'ftmfljf 
on the BobjebI ef and that the repMsenietlona of-the delr^ahenild 
appear' etfew divested of their more bratal fonne^andHtevtf^ vfai^h. 
above the'eavtHly gvoaps in the pictare; ibe diminishftd propoilioui at 
the same time, conveying a rude perspective idea* of (/ His habitatioB In- 
Mifinity and space,-while the winged eirole enrroandiog the figure not 
inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiquity mod eternity/^ Compared, 
indeed, with' existing emblems of Holy and evil peisenages) where 
the limbs and features are painted with sdagoeneotype exactness, 
we may deem the Assyrian Ormnzd as the must simiile and pore of 
the olass.f • 

But under whatever phase we view Nimrud, whether in relation 
to Its claim to remote antiquity, or as a iaored position of a later 
Assyrian period, it is foil of interest. In the latter sense, we are 
inclined to regard it as a seat of Magisro, where the occult soiencee^ 
blended with faint notions of a pnre deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which sabsequently provoked and led 
to the reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over^ and bearing away 
the entrails of the dead in the Nimrud soulptures, seem to savour ef 
Magian funereal observances, in much the tame way as Ormnzd ‘is 
represented presiding over the living groups. In the generality of 
the Nimrud sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion 
between them and the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Koiyunjik and Khorsabad; while those of the human class at the 
former place invariably wear a marked superiority in size, as weU as 
in ’elaborate execution, over similar personages in the mounds of the 
latter places. To us this seemed particalarly illustrative of the march 
of mind fa the progtest of timet ^ claiming for man an intidieetnal 
position in advance of the animal ereatioo, while, at the same time, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remote antiquityJta 

V With our extended ideM at the present day, a single eye invested with a halo of glory, 
rslint as it if of pagan ages, serves to typify the aU’sedng but mviiU>le Qngin of Nature.., 

t' In ue east, there it a vast nnmbw of Buserabk ediftees boasting die title of dhristiaa 
aburcbes, whose extexior aspects are the least offBoiive parta ahont tbeiaj for irithin 
fttU of uaseemly pieUires, executed in the vary lowest s^le qf painting^ f<^ art ye cannot ea& 
k. Canon, ip bis " AIpnaateriM of the Levant,** gives p ludicrous account of. Mme of^ thesq 
wl^h disgrace hoinatt natore, however low the ud^ert nuiy be] and on diis soil from 
whepea^-aiany |pble monuments have been exbume<L the Chrktiso daveUer haa to deplore 
the low itanda^ of the Christian mind, which, in the 'premt ’dayi, can revkmiee effigies of 
holy pereonagM eompared with whidi die idols of the Aasynaas an' ragularljr snperior, Ipith. 
in ided expreiiioaai^ human design. 

^^dihedisr these horned human bulls, lions, &c., reeo^ in' Alhy*hl» at a^ di^ 'divina 
dot,ii hrtsilved Bt ioma oWSdHtyT 

iiiAiyioeia,mebnQk.oAea AMtendaiiWor,iadMd,nMidptheaaaftqathi««aof Jtho^.. U 
later tiBto, when the veU had been raUkd hhkkbbkttiW t^haiklf^Mhfa 
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aoonaMikted events. '. CDbe^* eiieeii *mofeoveR» Umt eempoiitioiii^and 
petctl eaiigraf h^ ettelled in it* sflh**ls) **d lJuA .opemtiee taie«l m** 
aeqaired, in ibaratip 'doiAaaded by tb* i*erfia<i*g ^digrea aad daarf* 
o£ a long lioe of kiagSk . 

Ob the other hand, heweverr t|i6 oUims of Nimvitd to be regarded 
a* of a eynchroBOoe em with the ruioe opposite Mo9ul> bow dexonai- 
sated Niaoeebf.mast Dot be set asidei for they are cogeat, and time, 
perhaps, wiii pronoance them eosclasive, though we cannot agree with 
Layard that “ Nirorud represents the oriffiniU site of the city,'** for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on tho 
eapitai. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
BO desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monnmests has 
brought to bear upon a subject intricate and bewildering in a super* 
lative degree; and our bints, therefore, it'is hoped, will be regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the wayside, to srooothen 
and net obstruct the progress of others in the great road to truth. That 
other great cities of the day were established at a cotemporary period 
with Nineyeh, is evident from Bible relation, confirmed by existing 
ruins on the spot represented by Sheet III. of our ** Vestiges of 
Assyria,” all of which have been more or less explored by the enter* 
prising Layard, who, after careful analytioal reasoning m sitUf has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimrud as deserving a first rank in 
the classification of human fabrics in this part of Asia, if notan the 
world.f A synthetical conclusion, in some measure verified by Rawlin* 
SOD, who, from recent iDvestigaticos, is inoUned, with little hesitaiioD, to 
identify Nimrud with the Calab of our Bible and ChaUkb of the 
Septuagint.l 

We now call attention to the second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria 


moniten may have been degraded to a eubewdinate plaoe in the templei, preparatory to their 
CT ol nrion elt^ether. 'Hut they were deified in Egypt, and countnea bordering on the lledi* 
tentaean, there can be no donbt, from ouinerost leriptural notieei of the worship; and that 
their frontal deeoratlona aerved to typify aovereigaty and power, if not dirini^, in tbo penon- 
■gea who adopted them, in have fbll warrfent of from the peget et Daniel and Ae oenna of 
the liaeedonian period. Alexander the Great is ahrayi thns decorated, and to the preaent 


dn, among orientals, ia aearcely known by any other title than Zn*l Kumtin, 

two-bomed” ma|^. ^ 

* Ninerra and ita Bcmanta, rol. ii. p. S46. 

f Ni^^ Msd its voL iL p. ^( 25 . ^ ^ 

dm Jew>^ and ^^olonel Bawiiinpn lecogniaea the cygni^y 
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in which we have endeavoured to delineate the^fealaiaa ofttha country 
where Nimrud or Calah onoe floarisbed. ae a coneldemble^ cUy. of 
that region^ if not the actual seat of dominion, Layardt with much 
roaton, anoribeB to Asiyria two periods or dynasties, in which the more 
reeept monuments of its people were separated from the earlieal, per¬ 
haps by an interval of many centuries. Adopting this view, we mast 
refer the statements of the geographers Strabo and Ptolemy, as to the 
position of Ninoveh, to the later period, when Nimnid aiood alone as 
the “Omega” of the Ninevite kings, and possessed the name in virtue 
ot its singular position, after the earlier cities had ceased to exist. The 
former places it between the Lyuus and the Tigris,* the latter on the 
first of these streams. In a strict sense we cannot demur at either rela¬ 
tion; for, though actually bordering on the Tigris, there is nodonbt but 
that NimrntMatterly derived rts water from the Zab or Lyeus by moans 
ol a great aqueduct, ingeniously conducted from that' stream to the 
south-east angle of the city where it borders on the Shor Derreh, a petty 
rivulet but boisterous winter torrent, having its source in the isolated 
hill oT Ayn-es-safra to the uorth-easlward. The embankments of the 
great canal alluded to, where unbroken by the river, are traceable in 
their whole extent to the Zab; and in a subsequent age, when the 
famous tunnel at Negubf had been left dry by the waywardness of 
that stream, we find an underground tunnel or Kariz^ connecting Nim- 
Tud with the waters of the Ghazr-Su. We have spoken of this work in 
the descriplion of the general sheet of Assyria. At present tho state¬ 
ment serves to show the important position held by Nimrud during the 
latter-dynasiies of Assyria, for though almost within arrow’s Bight 
of the Tigris, even after its abandonment by that river, the con¬ 
struction of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent, through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable to the requirements of its 
population ^ 

At the present time Nimrud stands abandoned alike by the Tigris 
and the Zab, and the viscous current of the Shor Derreh rivulet, ming¬ 
led as it U with bitumen oozing from thermal springs in its bed, sterns 
only to mock its desertion by the sweeter streams, as it ejeots itself 


* It u oot st sU laqirobAUs but thst Ptoleny’t pontioii bu no rsfinrrin^ i vbsiiSVfl^tC 
Nuunid, but to the Nuieveh of our map, oppoute to the modem Moeul. 
t Thia u referrsd to m the ouneiform meeripfion bv the ch^scters 




Negvb u s modem Arab iiame« hterally “ahole^mr “perforation' , 

Ikniap eosnnittABwBaiMof spus4ss(iayBd4aw4forire«^^ 

Ss A p w »esadfc whew the istwm e di s fo land i/ef,a hi^<lewawo> ^ ^ 

§ See eleo general piqieroa th» bead, whwe the w<nrk u deemed mriti nf ■ rr%'Tiif dregn i 
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tlw’l«irjaaifdMi^B«wn>ftnMMehM?imAr48i!tfaaiiiitijaA t)iaii~aTinil« Mi4ift 
<{4after)Mvhilir.tlift.2ab^r^fte«(<the>il€«tniiclioo of-the vsiia^ pnHm$miU$' 
aoiiaesti^' m4le*<from>>ile w»He<‘ That'ile iialeees-end heUe .wb«a> 
efeete^ werei lUra the ongUel Nineveh^ begirt by pleeMlat waters, there 
cao^be no qeestien’; norieigteat inventioo vequnsile^ depict the coo* 
staot struggle) which maa bad with the-eleiBefatia'the (reroota agesi 
totfceepit lobordsBate.td theabjeotsbe had designed. > WebaYe,)aBwe 
haTe preYiODsly menlioaedy a conjectural page written on the. face of 
the 5raUey befote* nsf everywhere the progress of the Tigris as well 
maibed, from the period when its waters first embraced this early 
temple of the bumait race, to their divorce and subsequent attachment 
to tbs rn^ed outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the river 
tO'lhc weet. Traces of its career in the remoter ages are sHU discern* 
ible in the abraded clifie on which the edifices of Nimrud stand, as also 
in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by the ample 
stream, but now almost obliterated by the plough. It seems probable, 
indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as in the neighbour* 
hood of Nineveh, was more confined at the period we speak ol^ aod that 
the same causes* have acted in a greater degree to widen it to its 
present extent. Deeper beds, ocoupying intermediate positions between 
the eastern boundary of the valley and the present channel, mark also 
the Tigris’s coarse in a medieval period. That named Serat al ’bu 
Debbanf by the modern occupants bears unmistakeable evidence of 
the wayward eharacter of the ourrent which doubtless caused at the 
same time so much anxiety in the minde of a free people, for, io the 
progress of the stream westward, they must have felt bereaved of tfaeiv 
principal defence. Hence, doubtless, the eonstruction of the great danir 
Awaiyehl across the channel of the Tigris, the remains of which, still 
the terror of raft-men, have given rise to many ludicrous traditions, and 
formed a subject for exaggeration even with European .travellers.| In 
the.low season the Tigrititambles and soars over the massive maeonry 
it.is composed of; and^c^n a calmnight, can be heard at many miles’ dlh*t 
tanec, moaiiag sts it .were a requiem over departed grandeur.'. Wo 
witness here, indeed, the vanity of human labours from the beginning, 
and require no written tablets to cbroniolc the evcr-consfant aotloh of 

^ - f M. . , . . . , I . . 


* FlwdpreuimantheliillaibrOTio&thtibelfiriei^ )^^ sirthqiiUcsi. 

t ktsp sommon to the Arabs. 

t (ct/ “ Bound." “ thorwabW" ia 


^ 1^1 " Boono." " we nunoier." » u alin eaDed oeeaakmdfy the Sakor Nimrod. Or 
«Nimrod*! rocka." '■ -v. ^ 

I Tiiii ‘Ibirtnrt itii Tiiiifsi i i lifir^ &d4rkio 

EoglUb of hia it is iiai fdriW tofeOrid tapoe by the riidflAiqr )>*< «««# 

fiUlMrtw. Bee'Hk^VefSjw:^^^ 

^ 66 k ' 
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Naiafe which time has portrayed with a trutbfulnwrthtl wiH endare'; 
the tradiliotn of the eouatry aecribo the erection of the dam both'to 
Nimrod and Darina, bat in the last name we may, perhaps, diaoeraa 
Median oeeopation of the city, long after its first foandation, when snob 
a work became necessary to confine the receding waters to the eastern 
clifTa, in order that the town should not be insulated from so essential 
an orticle. Appearances on the west bank of the river lead ns to con¬ 
clude that the work was of some extent; and, if we are not mistaken, a 
portion of it will be found extending below the soil as far as a tongne 
from the rocky ridges lying to the WN W.* The opening of the great 
canal from the Zab dates, we presume, from the partial or total destruc¬ 
tion of this work. 

Wc need not enlarge on the geological features of the tract contained 
in the secfdid sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They arc in most re¬ 
spects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh, excepting that the 
higher ridges west of Mosul, which join the Sinjar groups of rocks, 
abut, with a less easy decline, on the valley of the Tigris in the 
neighbourhood of the Zab. The ridges on either side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Chokhf range to Sinjar, appear mere continua- 
tioivs; the higher portions separated only in the line of their direction, 
during the process of cooling, into vertical lamince, while the lower 
undulations thrown off from them are mere bubbles cropping forth on 
the surface, when file ridges themselves arc depressed beneath the 
superstrata, generally of limestone and conglomerate, over the whole 
region. The Tigris, as far as Nimrud, is upheld on its southern or 
inferior slope by one of these lamina, which, acting as a great barrier, 
terminates at Mishrak, a rocky elevation or cape surmounted by three 
conspicuous peaks when viewed from the north. Here, however, the 
opposition ceases, and both it aAd the Zab have availed themselves 
of the outlet afforded by one of these deep depressions to break 
through the superficial babbles of the crust, and, after many tortuons 
checks, unite to form one grand stream, coarsing silently, but deep, 
through comparatively plain lands, in a more steady course towards 
Babylonia. 

' The effect of this antagonism has, however, operated to widen 
the valley of the river in the straggle of ages; and, like a "gesat 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained the wider it .has spread 
■its convolutions. These, sinuous enough in the low season, 

* W« hti] aot dw xBMfiM of eroinng the river with our inetrutaenti to prove w]kiS jfl ed- 
venssA ^ would date edeiit of the delay U the cooetmetioii of rstU. ^ ^ 

saoMof a high hKHftt on the misnut of s ridge, creeking thsp^ hetwcea jlhs r 

dhHlpper Zeb. J . « .1 ► .#1 
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.toaM^nirthftirraater-part'oflhe'.vallAy^ii .i^fih 0pHogt jS^IIng rUfL ilia 
dasarted bada^ aadiio parioda ordoadirthaiwataraiUkaa vMj('aaa, ayaa 
tem^ tbadeaartad . abodes whiohi; aeolurias agOt ibey iboib furaisb^ 
and'proteeted. Lika the victims oC .lXaiitalus’ .oap^ a besieged people 
in Nimrnd may, iadeedi have perished frpm thimtm sight of the fluid 
wbioh, a few months or even days later, inoadation brpagbt to their 
very doors. At these times the fine crops, in the valley are swept 
away, and their owners, with the little household furniture they can 
snatch, accompanied by their families and cattle, beat a precipitate 
retreat. Security is afforded them on the wrecks of the Assyrian 
palaces. In the autumn and early spring, as represented in the map, 
the valley of the Tigris consequently presents a broken surface. Broad 
isolated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow, contrast prettily with 
the excavated hollows left by tlte receding river. These eebibit pools 
of water interspersed with a dark scrub or broom, the natural product 
of old water-oourses ; while the rich waving green of the crops, ena¬ 
melled with every variety of wild flower, now under the light of a 
spring sun,'DOW in the shade of a passing cloud, gljtteriug with .the 
early, dew or the passing drops of an April shower, combine io render 
Nimrud in these months a favourite locality with most men. With the 
Domade and other lovers of Nature, modern or ancient, it must always 
have held a twofold estimation. The ,mad hamlets of Naifeh-Dera- 
wish* and Nimrud, as winter abodes of the present ooonpants, infested 
with wild cats, crawling with vermin, and orumbling under the 
wretchedness of construction, show, however, that man alone disfigures 
a scene, where Nature has ever been bountiful, and where he himself, 
branded as a barbarian,’* onee stood pre-eminent and conspicuous 
enough to excite the admiration of states deeming themselves civilized' 
only after thirty centuries of progress. If “barbarian” then, how shall 
we designate him now ? For the ethical speculator, indeed, an ample 
and instructive field is open on the banks of the Tigris; though we 
will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores of the Thames also. 
Philosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, et hoc genus omns, have 
drunk alike of the former as of the latter; yet now,‘'except in Australia 
and in other remote isles of Oceania, we can nowhere find man so 
attaabod to thet'Zero of human, happiness, which he has sunk to from 

* bertwuh: ihu name haa been thought hy many a l^omedan corruption of 

Banna or Baraydih.' It ia bot wilikely, oomidering that Dam or Darina ia traditionally hiteated 
widi tM tales and woilu ^ neighbowhood aa well aa hia great prototype Nimrod. Both. 
iiainmi htdfird. mi^ havO' a ^dtant ^mScadon, thooi^h need as mSre memingleaa e^tbeta in 
the 'mouths of ignmut wahde^ of the present day; perhaps, they sre the only taSSss 

iflikh IfuiM 

Utter u the ehief, ia ^ fmnSr ss a secondsry eity. 
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the eajoymeot uf ft fall mMinre of proeperity tNt^pirwer. ‘^Anbltieiii 
enljr of freedom, be it oontent in bit rage, and w»lt not barter them for 
the eilk and ermine of a shackled existence; fhoogh covetous enough of 
the latter, if able to possess himself of them by 

** The good old rule .... the simple pTen, 

That they should take who have the power ; 

And they should keep who ean.** 

We have again wandered a little from the subject In hand, but, 
Bedonin-like, onr disposition h to stray from the'direct path to scan 
the expanse around; and in the absence of other interesting objects, we 
may be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as we delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We will now quit Laya'rd's hut in the plan, 
and direct our steps eastwards, along the margin of Che old bed of the 
river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that has usurped 
the name of the ** mighty hunter Nrmrod,” pertaining to the long' 
buried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; our ginde is the high 
pyramid marked 7 in the plan. Before we reach it, however, we are 
sensible of having ^stumbled into a hollow way, filled from a ravine 
and winter torrent coming from near Tcl Agub or Yakub, north of the 
city. Absorbed as we are in the dark piles before us, we heed hot the 
swamp we are wading through, further than to observe, on coming to- 
the margin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the tertiary rocks 
bounding the east edge of the valley has not only been scarped artifl> 
daily, but is also well worn by the water-attrition of a long period. 
The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed here at. a very 
remote time, and this is further confirmed by the conlinuation^of the 
bed, and a well-marked water-line or beach, as far south as Tel 
Chimeh. This bed now receives only the winter contributions from the 
ravine north, and the Shor Derreh rivulet south of the city, which 
latter, when Kimrud was in a flourishing condition, we ate led to 
believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the embank¬ 
ment of the great canal, where we see the opening below the isofated 
undulalion south of the eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of tUdk 
soil appears, indeed, from the dibr\$ of buildings npdb it, and frod^lts 
singular conformation, to have been connected originally ^ith the'rock 
undulations on which the city was first designed ; the gredi'ifilbl^- 
roent that we now see separating them having beeb formed the 
combined back-water action or eddies of the'Tigris, and tbe'^prdlinti^ 
afld peieuhAfons from the Shor Derreh in the Ibp^ of ages. TNiMtits 
49 (^^d^lyi braken and incomplete tu the «oatbfk»olt.ieartaiNly:MtllA^i^ 
/^l^aatlons bad been swept,away by tIialQobdes: ^Kovt^^j^VkoMKl 
oharaeter of the ’country is the same 
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Mglii oC iwtUXf u4^ihirt)[ fmi »bot«4b« Miky 
offtb* r{v«r>wh«re U «kiU»oii it, but more 4i«teat uii4almikiifrriao4o mi 
ekfetkoof eighty %im 1 Aiaety kotr'oalininatlog k eUil higher peiatflr 
about 6 v 6 and a half mile* north of $eUroiyeh« * 

Breaking through the orope or tertiary babbles there bordering the 
valley to the eash the ohief stream U the Sbor Derreh rWulet, emanating 
from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is quite dry in 
the lower part, owing to the water being turned on to the upper plains 
for irrigation, but in the winter and spring the torrents come down with 
great violence. The same may be said of the next, an inferior rill* 
coming from the plains and undulations north of Tel Yakub. They 
are both lost in the*valley of the Tigris, at points separated only by a 
mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of Nimrod, 
the second, as we deem, in rank of the Assyrian cities. Compared 
with the capital Nineveh, it is insignificaot in size, though equal in 
interest, as the mine from whence England, by the exertions of Layard, 
has obtained her principal monuments of a people previously looming 
as shadows only in the mist of history. What remains of the enceinte 
of Nimrud occupies an area of a little less than a thonsand actea. The 
northern half of the city only Bppear«i to have been protected by aregu> 
lar wall, which is still traceable; but, unlike similar structures at 
Nineveh, they could not have been remarkable for great altitude or 
dimensions. The noble water^defences of the capital are wanting too 
to this city, it being surrounded on the north side by a mere moat of no 
great extent, apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub 
ravine to the north, the waters of which being subsequently led into the 
ditch at the north-east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the 
Shor Derreb stream on the east, and the Tigris to the west, when it 
flowed past the platform of the palaces, then, as we infer from appear- 
aucea, erected on the margin of that stream. The more prominent and 
regular walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction of the 
true eardioal points; the northern one having an outwork or projecting 
buUreMt just midway of its length. Oates appear to have been situat¬ 
ed at uncertain Intervals in the wall. They will be best seen by 
leferenoe to tha pkn* as also will the broken and irregular alignments 
of thn oUy to tbq ^utb, a great part of which is seemingly wanting, 
beingiyfu snppot^^ fwept away by the combined action of the rivulet 
and^hq ^ver, os preceding paragraph. As at Ninevqb, 

Ws omM get so fl»4 salW for lc,{ilia*kgs^iuay 
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the iDterior dlepleyi no evidence of bniidinge beyond a reddish hue of 
pulverised brick imparted to the surface of the undnlations, which are 
higher tfaatt the walls beyond, though in the north-west angle we 
thought the affgnments of houses were traceable in the soil. The 
plough has, however, done its work he|re also, for the mansionrof rich 
and poor, if they ever existed within, are alike levelled, nor are the 
stately temples of its rulers left unfurrowed ; the coulter and share, 
aided by the atmosphere, having, indeed, atomized every strnotnre ex¬ 
posed to their action ; and where the cypress should stand as the fitter 
emblem of their sepulture beneath, we find its place usurped by the 
waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south-west corue^ of Ninirud, 
the platform enshrining the temples and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to have held a mdro central position with regard to the sur¬ 
rounding town, then extending, as we have surmised, much further to 
the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that la now 
attractive on'the spot, and once contained the trophies that now adorn 
the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from whence 
these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east corner of this 
platform, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, the north side 
being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses an area of sixty 
acres. Layard has named the interior palaces, the north-west, the cen¬ 
tral, the south-west, and south-east edifices, which nomenclature we 
have retained 'as appropriate.* Encircled by a much-worn parapet 
rising at present a few feet above the platform within, they form 
of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. On the 
north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, is 
erseted the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously over the 
Assyrian plains. It rises 133 feet above the low antnmnal level of the 
Tigris, and about 60 feet above the platform of the palaces.f Recent 
excavations have shown the pile as based upon a rectangular plinth of 
brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal points, and faced with 
finely out blocks of limestone, having recesses in the sides at regnlar 
intervals, and a semi-circnlar bastion projecting in the centre of the north 
wall, much in the same way as the buttress described in the enceinte of 
the city. Above,the base it is composed of sun-dried briolcs; its apeXf 
worn'down as it is at present, rose doubtless to a much greater deva- 

. , ' ‘f 

s De^ rsvinet lepante the spsTtmenti on the weet and south he» of the enclosure. The 
tommta ef ceotnries, couning frenn the anmniit of the mounds to the plain, have is s^pest 
inenm^deflaed their extent. « f 

.^^l|{l«SS,elsTa^ioua may be a Uttk in error, from the iwises t|ie ^Bsyiqna,ps{yir<> 

SMule it 1441 feet, but he bad nqt instroments with him toe anyaecnpite 
Iddk*i ** Kurdistan and Nineveh,** vol. ii. chap. xvuL p. 1%. 
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lion. Tbo crnmlOfld 

ed the base in the hiM'iW 

pyramidal form, stiU family,trnppf|bUl founded. ouUiap oCiihe 

mass. No remains have yel beoQ fptwd sid^alar strnotwei 

altboagh evidently dejiigned for a special purpose^ and BOtTaisad as tbe 
creation of fancy alone. Shut out as the Niiorud palaces are from the 
other Assyrian positions in the neighbourihaod by iniervening undula* 
tioDs of some altitude, we are disposed tp view its erection simply as a 
tower of communication, whence alarm or religious observances might 
be either signalled or seen from a distance around. The whole plain to 
the foot of the mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from ile 
summit, but a few feet lower down all is bid by the contiguous land. It 
is only reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a specific object 
such as this, without seeking to identify it with the Bnsla Nini, 
placed by ancient writers in several localities of Asia Minor.* From 

the absence of such a monument in the capital, while we witness 

#> 

* Were Ninus entombed in Nineveh at oil, we ahould perhaps seek to identify the site of 
bis mausoleum with that veneiated at present as the last resting-place of the prophet Jonah, 
from the aiople faet of the first Christian fathers not recognising the grave as that of the 
missionary of Nineveh. Yet doubtless a grave existed there, and we may infer a more than 
common grave, from the fixed and unswerving bigotry of all onentals in receiving, in this 
respect, what has traditionally descended from age to age; nor is it likely that early Mahoine- 
keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejudiced, as they were, against 
Christian edi6oes, would bhndly accept a Cbristiaii chapel, p^aps deoonted with the hated 
emblems of their &ith, as the sepulchre of Jonah, unless a tomb invested w^ neerologieal 
honours from a remote period rendered the spot, in their eyes»,worthy of menumal and Re¬ 
servation. Rich, who took great interest in such subjects, spent much time in inquiry during a 
residence in the neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah’s 
burial on this spot (Kordistan and Nineveh, vol. it. chap. xiit. p. 33); and in this reiqieet most 
authors agree with them, placing hia tomb at Oatb-hepber and Tyre in Palestine, the parado- 
Epipbanius even allotting a portion of the cemetery of Cenesoeua to tiie reoeptkm ot the 
prophet’s body. See De VUu Propk, and the Paschal Chron., quoted l^ Kitto. The 
Christians had, however, a sort of hermitage on the site of the present tomb. This hermitage, 
only to Jonah, in Christian venemrion for his mission to Nineveh, may have' been 
erected near the prinoqMl leatnie of the Neoopotis, generally, from the sanetity rttached to 
the dead, the lait memorial of a cify. Its postfaon on this might be regarded in keaping with 
the fKawter of edifice raised by austere piety and enthuiiasm; and, on the hfsWitiisn 
invasion, a pardmable deceit connecting the chapel and the grave, while it preserved both 
from rdn, may' t^ginated aod perpetuated an error which renders the site a noli «< 
teoysKpiMofito’Bmi^adeoftlle BntiquaHatu Could we convince the ’Uleme of snch an 
eH<or#iaid<poinfe out thopnphetTs grave to them m Pakstise. Islam eredulify, paitakiog move 
of s^pemfitioa'than ra ip eet, might deem the work a charitable one which aepen^ the eotrapt 
reliee of their race fiiM A# remains of a heathen and proscribed people; a little numey 
would then |tat us in poaiBheion of Ae mysterious oontents of tiie mound. Since the above 
was w ri tten we heard ^ opera ti o n a having been eommeneed by the TWks tbemadvm, dtadoa 
evwnilisM slaiSa'^«efciL»1‘sp»*Hwstis /if Amyriaa sc ul p tu re obV Wthf with 

the lUmihrtom df the en rt ibe t i i tdnib oftbe pMpbet. 

•f 
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similar ones on a smaller scale spread over the whole' ooatttrfr' 
inclined to view it as a Teligious erection of a later dynasty ava time 
when the practice of the early Persians, <<who made tlieir aitaka'tbO 
high places of earth o'er-gazing mountains,” first came into voguOi 
The sacred fire blazing from its summit might have conveyed the signal 
of sacrifice or prayer to all similar positions around, answering in the 
latter respect to the minarets of Islainism in our own day. Becent ei- 
cavntions have shown too that it served for other national purposes; it 
having borne on its south face a grand tablet commemorative of a series 
of events recorded on a single stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. 
Thrown down from its position, it now lies in fragments at the foot of 
the pile between the north-west palace and an adjoining apartment, 
which, to distingnisb it, is. named <Mhe Temple of Mars” in the plan 
before us. But whatever cause may be assigned as the origin of this 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages past. As a ruin it excited the attention of 
Layard and^Rich in the present century, as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. He names 
it Larissa; and from his description it would appear that the masonry 
of the base, so lately exposed again, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Nimrud 
indeed, in every phase of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of the 
indomitable Tea Thousand, or in relation to its own previous career of 
gloryand renown. Invested with local traditions, the long winter night 
of the Arab is enlivened loo by their relation; and, though he is not 
over-critical in regard to the truth of the narrative, he is as much inter¬ 
ested in his subject as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimrud. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard^s interesting pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of the sculptures; for they had been but partially cleared again of the 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard’s departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satisfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that the 
brief time at oar disposal from other active duties would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. These wouM 


require a long residence on- the spot, and, moreover, to effect them, tfao 
halls and temples must be laid bare again, at an expense perhaps lu- 


commensurate with the object in view. The eastern tubnrb appears to 
‘formed after the roodeiling of the original town. Its n^ntk^e* 

eighty-thies feet sSove the fevel of the pishi. I sm led to b^ets tbeeS'eadifeneSi 


were loaehow xonnerted with the nmol from the Zeb. Perhapt the weter wsS 
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on Uia sootli^ aidei higher tbMi' the glntfbm of Nimrud» tbongh jower 
then the gteafc pjrnmidi would eeero tovoovec other moaomente of the 
period ; and, indeed, were exeavatlons nodertaken on a grander eoaie, 
under an able euperintandeot, we should .tfoohlless derive as muoh 
material as archeologists could ever expect )to possess, or, indeed, as 
the nation at large could desire. 

There are, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimrud which 
would yield similar relics; one of which, nnder the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an early Mahometan era, occu¬ 
pies a portion of Sheet II. of eur Vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable hamlet, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, the oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify¬ 
ing the site with Atbur or Assyria.* 

But without these notices, we could not fail to recognise the crumbled 
and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a synchronous period 
with Nimrud and Nineveh. Their remains enclose an area, at present, 
of four hundred and ten acres; but part of'the city, at no lime of very 
great extent, has been swept away by the Tigris, or severed from its 
precipitous position by the shock of an earthquake. The alignments 
of the south-west face, pow on the edge of the elide, washed at times 
by the Tigris, extended further to the west while the city was in exist¬ 
ence, and the north-west wall, meeting it from a northerly direction, 
formed a right angle overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that 
stood upon it, have long since disappeared in the flood ; but under the 
d^ris of more recent edifices, forming high mounds in the interior, we 
might be certain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, aS/we have 
done at other places.f The soil, indeed, cannot be scraped even with¬ 
out exposing long-covered buildings, the materials of which are promi¬ 
nent also in the sections of the ravines passing through the city. Similar 
ravines confine the cit^ on the north and south; the former having 
warm springs, like the Sbor Derreh, in its bed, that emit petroleum, 
and, at the same time, aid other sources in tainting the otherwise pure 
air of the locality with fumes of suiphuretied hydrogen, which, in a 
dense state of the atmosphere, lie sufficiently low to infect the whole 
plain. An alkaline clay, much prized in the baths of Mosul and by 
the Arab females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of thu 
ravine. 


opteted hm tar die supply of die weetora palaces, on die greet dsm being ruptoied 
l^tbeflood. ; 

* ^ TlUiat, ia l^itt el Buldea; end Abulfede, under Che heed of 
t A e kiM bearing a genealogical maenptioii, waa obtained at 84a- 

lujrdi. ‘’inbauMu-std^^plBd t new form of name, and n atone with crt^iHig 

Iioiii, of eaofosvbsAmd> proonred from, the village, bespeaki too, e bubo of aafryddet 


not yet Maiwpfd. « 
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We have no more to offer on the subject of Niii}ro4» 
having already said too much. The prese^nt aspe,ot of the epot-bi^ 
however, suggested ideas which, though in some me^ore fojmigA-,^ 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relieve tbe4ryQe8s of geogra¬ 
phical narrative; and, in the accoinpanyiog plan, have endeavoured to 
delineate the features of the locality as faithfully as we are able. To 
the enterprising explorer of the region, as a competent judge of its 
merits, and as a small token of the interest we have taken in his career 
and discoveries for the last twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II.* of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured oUthe approval of the Qovernment 
of India, under whose authority the survey was made during the last 
spring. 

Narrativp^, op the Nineveh Survey. 

We have now done with the more-known vestiges of ancient Assyria, 
and those who require other detailed features of the region included in 
Sheet 111. must follow us in the narrative of the survey, where occasional 
particulars of its modern aspect will be found interspersed among the 
notices of our daily proceedings. These are recorded only as an 
estimate of the pains taken to render the work as perfect as possible 
in the short interim allotted to our labours. 

T^ East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at the 
request of the trustees of our national museum, caused the survey >10 be 
made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its accomplishment 
at an earlier period than the last spring, when we set out from Baghdad 
on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to the under¬ 
taking. We were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until Dr. 
flyslop, with the saoction of Colonel Rawliuson, generously, offered 
his aid for the purpose; and through his active exertions in 1|)s field 
we are mainly indebted to the completion of the survey, for our time 
was very limited indeed. To his zeal in the department, the Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. We will not forestall bis obser¬ 
vations on this head, but acknowledge bis ready compliance with our 

views with the thanks it deserves. 

/ 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the region we were proceeding 
to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a carayan joaraey;.by..ea^y 
stages, to give full effect to the performance of the ebrooometefs, 
which, excellent instruments by Pent, we bed with ns. Xbey RAtipd 
admirably on the wny^ and gave results when compared 
fajly adjusted dead-reckoning from.day to day,,as creditable to.4beir 
aw^ u^eijenoe ^^jrrojtorative of the cajre with wb^h^ thty^bgdi 
fwiSiW The daily. lyayerso^,9ede.,en, 

1 * OaapUnefosleofcmethoairiBclfMitosaioeb.'* 
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^fk th« BftfronbnilhtiMt dboemtldn* tbketi} are erbbodied ia lha Appen* 
tl wHI ifuffiee'1iere.fto record that the great mioaret nf Meiol, fn 
latitade 38*SS(K1^' nfirtb, haa a meridian distance of 1” 16' 52' a^ehl bf 
Baghdad; a quantity brhfch canndt be far from the troth. The other 
obeereatioo.a on the joorney wilt form the basis of another; roapf that of 
the great military road between the modern capitals of Assyria ahd 
Irak, now under constraction, and continned as leisure will permit. 
We therefore abandon the records of this part of our journey for a time, 
and open our note^ok at the Upper Zab, which strearK we reached In 
thirteeu days from Baghdad. * 

Here we experienced the first’ great delay we bad met with, for it 
oocnpled from 2 p. m. on the preceding day until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive ra/ts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kellaks, who are a mixed people of Yezidis 
and Boht Kurds, cantankerous enough in the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen aoross the stream. 

Such delay the traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if all else were satisfactory, this fact alone augurs ill of 
the administration. ' Though we did not get dinner until midnight, we 
most cease grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to os at sun* 
rise, such as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to the banks of 
the stream, and covered with the flocks and first lambkins of the sea- 
SOD, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by Nature on thc'bapks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongue lying between it and the Ghasr-Sii we see the great plain 
of Shemamek, bounded by the Kara-chukh hills, dolled with the 
tumuli of former mces, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
the meeting of the Ohazr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
the Jebel Maklub and Ayn-es-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
plain; We observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above the 
ridge, and are told it is Keremlis, a structure of an unknown age and 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety for a 
'iitfaivr Inspection; but we descend into the glen of the Ghaza by an 
easy decline, and find ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Here an 
ancient tumulns, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Mioknbi by 
’Bleb, points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded 
'the'ford of the Ghazr, which stream becomes at limes a fractious 
^toVrent, quite impassable to oaravaos. When we passed it was 
bMwNng over pebbly beds in different channels. 

We’bad tb make a long detour in search of the most shallow pUeae,. 
tbi^ sinaiing•Incidents were derived from the alarm of oof 
asy witb Tbnif dotben drawn np to the chin, they eodetirttbEIP^'to 
stem the torrent.. .An >oBr.b| 0 Og|it ns on the levol,of the xidges (o the 
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w«Qi, and the, Nj^OBveh its faabiiationa, and aingalAr <tanMilV.tirbra' 
a).once spread, oai before ns; but the capital, atill lay hid bebind>l^^. 
uudalationa which border the Tigris to the east. Here |be green meii^’. 
dows of the insecure tracts are exchanged for tbe^ ridgtf and foirow 
IMouliarities of tilled land, interspersed w.i1b the hamlets of a.cofDpa^ 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out -to the owners, afford at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains: 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is mnch lengthened, for 
the upper way has to be kept nepr the base of the isolated hill of 
Ayn-es-Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a>rChristian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Cbri8> 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, ** the bile fountain,” is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper¬ 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtullab is next passed, 
which we are informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
house, that had been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
Pacha; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the church dedicated to the Virgin, who, with the Syrians, 
Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a higher 
veneration chan is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. But 
we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter ourselves in 
the city, and besides shuts out the .features in the landscape around. 
We shall, however, pass them again; in the mean time we ascend the 
undulations near the hamlet Kojak, and, for the first time, see the Tigris 
again, since quifting it at Baghdad. On the west of it the domes and 
minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling mist, and pros¬ 
trate before us are the walls of the celebrated city whose history but a 
short time ago lay buried in the piles on either hand. We sweep past 
the white, tomb, which bears the name of the missionary of Nineveh, 
erected on the summit of one of them; and, ere the reverie we have 


fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by the clattering of oar 
cattle’s feet over the boards of the floating bridge which connects thoj 
living city with the dead. Thus, fairly in the muddy streets of .Mosu]^:. 
we add to the bustle and animation which prevail, even on such a.. 
miserable wet day. We were, however,' soon housed in the comfortable., 
rooii^ of the. lady* whose hospitality is so generously dispensed atMps.ul,:- . 
and^at her table were introduced ^o two of the membeist of the eomivisfi 
sion^fe^t .(oaxjplore.tlie antiqujlies of .Mesopotamia .by 4be; Qovefn- 
^^ 0 $. v.^^rbngb |hev'Beal>afi Colonel aed: tbAr: 

ad^ty of pur .friend-iLeyanli .learned .werfear^.|iiA;d>s<. 


* Hn. Rmmbi. 


t Meiwi. Fresaet and Oppe^. ' •*' '*' ^*^* ' 
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tfaeirtMlrtt fomMlAd.'‘Ifi thd' evenitag* we inspected gold 
radski vases,' gold ear-rings, neoktaoe, and other onrlons daily 

obtained from Kcnyanjik, as well as a amonnt of written tablet^ 
lying stored for transmission to Engfand. There was also a gold coin 
of Tiberias Cssar, found near a tomb; a relic, doabtless, of Roman 
occupation. 

For the three sabsequent days we were prisoners, as it were, in bfosnl. 
It rained incessantly day and night, and though nothing could 6e 
attempted in the field, onr ronte from Baghdad was well calonlated and 
protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it was necessary to 
do something; and on March 12th we accordingly moved out. In defiance 
of the wet, and pitched onr camp in the swamp at the foot of the Koi- 
ynnjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined ns the day before, on a 
toar of inspection of the work now in progress by excavating parties. 
The 13tb, however, gave promise of amendment in the weather, and, 
as soon as the gronnd was fairly dry, the base for future operations 
was measured, and piles, where needed for triangulation, were 
erected in the neighbourhood. Angles, too, were taken at the principal 
points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebbi Yunus and Koiyunjik 
ascertained. 

The next day, being Sunday, the people rested, but we were com¬ 
pelled to proceed with the construction of the map, or, with the short 
time at our disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the work in hand. The latitude pf our principal position 
was well ascertained to-day, by the sun’s favouring us for a while, and 
the azimuths for meridian values were procured also. Thus we bad 
fairly commenced; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around the mound, the French artists attached to M. Fresnel’s party 
were occupied in sketching the sculptures. 

March 16th; daybreak .—We were on the monnd of Koiyunjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enabled ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on the map, and by the time these were finished the hour 
was eonvement for corroborating the latitude of the previous day. 
This differed but one second from that of yesterday, and was thus far 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsabad, which he is still excavating 
with bar little sofooess. Colonel Rawlinson had, however, gone to^ ' 
visit the' Pacha, and In the afternoon we traced in the whole of tbd 
western wall bf "Ninereb sontb of the Kbosr, measuring It 
enmesh tf'fihnUi ll^ whole'way. From Its contoar it li^bvibbi^' 
the into the position it now holdc xotiflk 

of the oity. < < < 
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^ Mareh 16M.— ^aat mound of Koiynnjik WM ma 'i Hi ft rd6*iMb1a'd 
the base with the chain. The bed of a stream to the hdiabi imd'fhe 
present channel of the Khosr to the east, show that U was 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led in f^m 
the north-east angle of the city wall. .There is a dried-np wb!) near 
the mill of Armushiyeh, where the stream seems to have bifarcaied 
in olden limes. This work was placed on the map in the forenoon, 
and the latitude was aghin ascertained, but 4* less than yesterday. 
In the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Ninereh wete 
traced in their rectangular form, and the dihris of edifices wHhfn 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Viated the north 
gateway, which we designated the porch of bulls.*’ The mound on 
its eastern side has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
bulls of an excellent form, with human beads crowned with the 
peculiar tiara of Koiyunjik, stand in grim and stately majesty in the 
depth of the caverns of the wall. These are unfinished, as if the 
sculptor bad suddenly dropped his chisel and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same coarse, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to creep over one while contem¬ 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Onr Arabs 
christened them Jemas, or buffaloes,” being the animals they are 
acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From this position 
the wall was^carried over the natural rock ridges of the country ; and a 
little beyond the highest part we observed the spi» to have been cut 
through to form a moat for the protection of the north side of the city, 
in connection with the works of a similar kind on the east face. The 
survey to-day was completed as far as the Khosr's passage through the 
east wall, iho height of which was ascertained as given in the general 
sketch; Returning to the camp along the Khosr’s conrse we suddenly 
came upon a party of young girls, who had selected a nook of the stream 
to bathe in out of the direction of the usual roads. Like water-nymphs, 
some 4ived, while others hid themselves, as they thought, from view, by 
assuming a crouching attkude with their hands concealing the face, 
like the ostrich imagining itself hidden when itself blind to exterior 
objects around. It is evident they bad not anticipated the prying eye 
bf the surveyor so close to them, for their clothes were at a diafaoee and 
eonld hot be reached without a greater expobure, so they qutetly'Ynilfii* 
talned their attitude, and the laughing of those swimming ih the wafer 
the enjoyment afforded by the discomfiture of-their oompahibiis; 
'^m^ae a^pretty sijditt howuver; and the water streaming'frhm Ihetf loitg 
' Jhlty hkiHowtr thehthirand suppte gHstenfhg wet 

ing sun, offered a feature of moderh Naiads such as is seidohi seetf^ dnd, 
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dfi^leot iji Ae kvman gronpa. Tepi:Baeslcy^ ift the 
eiMs^cJit halU in tbeir.^vinipity. Thoae Aaayrians, we anapeeV wcffift 
^atlona and ernsty raoei Qr they would have favonred at with 41 favr 
fpll-leogth apecimena «£ their womaokiad.*’ 

March IT^^.ri^peraiiona were continued around the mound of Nebbi 
Yunna, and its entire circumference meaHured with the chain, to the 
amuaementof the aillagera who inhabit the modern boildiogCrContiga* 
'Oua to the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no moleaiation ; and 
aloqaacioua 8 yed, after assuring ua on his own authority that Nineveh 
in reality stood here, volunteered a masa of information quite foreign to 
that aooght; but he pointed out an old eourac of the Khoar, contigaooa 
to the west wall of Nineveh, which we aubaeqnently traced to the 
deserted bridge of three arches standing on the plain; showing that 
this rivulet changed its course to its present outlet into the Tigris not 
very long ago. After breakfasting at the camp and placing the tnprn* 
ing's work upon paper, we proceeded to the east wall, south of the 
Khosr, where we left off yesterday, and traced it to*day as far ns the 
conspicuous mounds which rise high above the wail where cut through 
by the Keremiis road. Hero parties were employed extracting the 
finely-cut blocks of stone which seem to form the base of the mural dc> 
fences of Nineveh. These bear mostly a cuneiform legend of a line or 
two only. The examination of the various fosses that defended the 
capital occupied the afternoon. They are certainly well designed for 
their purpose, and, when the dams were properly attended to, must have 
surrounded the capital with a triple belt of water in this part, or, 
when necessary, isolated it altogether from the contiguous country, in 
the midst of a large lake. Other stations were taken up to-day 00 the 
hill of Arhachiyeh for extending the triangulation. We bad from this 
a full view of the plain as far as Kho|sabad. The shady green slopes 
of the ancient tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, 
and the white tomb and mud structures of the present population, in a 
remarkable and pretty manner, rendered the severaU objects very 
distinct in the telescqpes of our theodolites, though we experienced 
mqoh difficulty in naming them for angular values from the stupidity of 
our guides. On our return, as night set in, we suddenly missed one of 
our party, as if he bad been spirited away. We scurried over the plain 
and ascended the dikes in every direction without success ; and while 
bewildered and alarmed at bis abrupt disappearance at that hoar, kB 
stopd at our .feet in the grey dusk and silence of evening as if.ky 
enehnptmeot. We bad forgotten the little grotto of Heralamajch aQ4 
tk,e. pore< watsr of Tfalsbe’s fountain commemorated by fiieh.;.pff 
ffiui^^bd^ver, bad;iiot:; and, being thirsty.after the day’s. 
ha 44 f 9 PPP^ suddenly into the deep trench where it esietSr. unknown 
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to, the ptrty preceding hini) nnd, to onr relief^ as saddeHl^ emerged 
again when we were in real alarm for bis safety. The night threatened 
to be a wet one, and the clouds, accumulating in heavy masses cnKthe 
Kurdistan hills, augured ill for our operalions^on the morrow. 'We 
found on onr arrival at the tents a company of dancing boy's preparing 
for our amusement; but, being able to dispense with the dlsgnating 
performances of this class of Turkish hybrids, they were diemiseed, 
much to the chagrin of themselves and their native admirers. 

March The circuit of the ancient city was completed by 

raeasuring the walls in the south-east quarter to the dam, the remains 
of which are yet visible in the bed of the Tigris, on the sontb of the city. 
Yaremjeh, an ancient pile, was visited, and its position ascertained from 
angles on its summit. These, too, extend our triangulation to the east 
and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by the Tigris many 
centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in periods of inundation, 
still stand in the flood. Half of it has been swept away, exposing a 
section in which pottery and large limestone slabs form alternate strata 
with about eight feet of earth. The artificial portion is quite distinct 
from the marl and loam formation of the original cliff it reposes on, and 
puzzled us much in conjectures relative to its construction and use. 
Rich says the natives regard it as the << potteries of Nineveh,” suggested 
to them, doubtless, by the quantity of urns imbedded in the soil, which, 
however, led us to conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site 
during a long period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at present. The 
top is covered with graves and tombs; and a village of the name stands 
on the neck connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris 
in a remote period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand¬ 
banks, were traced on our way back to camp. 

March 19M.—The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst dn us last night, and before mornin^onr camp nnd 
the village of Armusbiyeh were as isolated positions in a ** Slongh of 
Despond.” The heavy squalls threatened to blow the tent down, and 
it leqnired all onr ingenuity to sleep within the compass of an umbreUa 
spread out to shelter us from the drippings from the roof. It waa4m* 
possible to map in snob a damp atmosphere. We, therefore, betook 
ourselves to the saddle, and the day partially clearing enabled ns to 
transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to the knap. 
On thia many edifices doubtless stood in au Assyrian age; for the pm* 
sent villages of Ba-Aowireb, Beysan, Reshldiyeh, Sberif Chan, ahd 
Qubbeh* are known to have relics of the times thickly spread In the 
soil cqLf.srliich they are built. The monastery of AfgrX^orgii os 
smtidjMit a distance, Uke a castellated mansion of the Qmsadb'^wdn 
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AD, AooieQt tnjCDulup; Aud the portion of a quadrangle a little south of 
14 near thp elevated ridgeSi points to an Assyrian posftion half swept 
off by the floods. The mound at Shcrif-khaoi or Sheri Khan as it 
is now oorrupted) has proved to be a temple of SenoacheriVs, and 
. the rentains of a fine canal on the east of it would seem formerly 
to have led the waters of the Tigris to Nineveh after it was aban¬ 
doned by the stream. A fine cylinder, some valuable tablets, and 
other curious trifles have been found here, but no sculptures that 
we know of. « 

We were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, where wc were invited into a smoke-begritned 
hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was evident the 
inmates cared for nothing but mere animal existence; and as wc arc 
by no means particular, wo lit our pipes and listened to the conversation 
of the groups which soon assembled around. A Baghdad pundit as¬ 
tonished the community with his talcs, fully believed by the ignorant 
and unwashed villagers of this district. A Suni himself, his sarcasms 
were particularly levelled against the Shiah«, whom he accused of every 
crime against God and man, confounding them in bis category of 
infidels with the singular classes who form the population of Resbidiyeh 
and Sherif-klian. These villagers arc of the Jla Ilahi persuasion, or, as 
they are named here, Cheragli Sundcraus, or “ extinguishers of light,*’ 
from their religious ceremonies being mysteriously conducted in the 
dark, and hence are attributed to them the orgies which are said to have 
been enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license that is said to pertain amoDg«»t them we are not prepared 
to deny; we believe it, however, to be much exaggerated by those not 
admitted to their observances, which exclude all other sects. They 
are an inoflensive people, and, while tenacious of the intrusion of others 
00 their belief, they readily enough cloak their true religion by the 
profession of Mahomedanism, perhaps dreading the persecutions which 
they have been too often subjected to. We shall allude to them again 
presently, and in the mean time hasten back to our camp, having been 
debarred visiting their villages by the furiouo squall which lasted for 
two hours, in which hailstones, formed of transparent crystals of ice 
on the outside, had, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow within. We had 
never witnessed them of such a size, the largest which we measured 
being an inch and a half in diameter. Our horses, exposed as they 
were, became frantic with tlie pelting tliey received, and tried hard 
to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in doing so, and scoured 
through the swampy loam of the plain as if wild with torture,and 
affright. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gnsts 
68 » 
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t)f wind; and, as nothing could be accomplished ia fartheraiioe>.of 4lit> 
survey, xve devoted it to exploring in the bowels of Koiyoajik, In, Uur 
vaults and temples of which wc were, in some measore^ fbaUend 
from the down«pour above, though our progress was, ftit«Uke, thraogli 
the drains below. We 'were greatly entertained, however, with tha 
scones opened to our view. The galleries from ball to ball, tunnelled 
out by Layard, exhibit sculptured bas-reliefs on all sides* We see ibe 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from place to place by the As8y«» 
rians, and the order^f march of their armies, in which the various corps 
nre distinguished by peculiar equipments of arms-and dress. Pescrip* 
tivo scenery of tho country passed through is detailed with a minute 
regard to local features, and the animal and vegetable productions are 
delineated on the shores, or in the rivers and seas adjacent to the line of 
march. Here are crabs, fish','and tortoises; land and aquatic birds, and 
a variety of trees and shrubs, cither spread on the plain, or covering the 
sides of the hill^patha, in the branches of which are perched the nests 
and younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for food, or essaying a 
(light on their own account, in the true fashion of nature. The en« 
trances to the halls arc guarded by colossal bulls, and watched over by 
various demi-gods in the Assyrian mythology, of which the .biped 
merman or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it is in a scaly robe,, 
terminating in a fin-tailGd skirt of great elegance and propriety of curve. 
In the king’s apartment we have>the monarch occupying tbe state chair,, 
surrounded by regal emblems, among which the tent, chariot, and 
umbrella are conspicuous. He wears the peculiar tiara of the Kql* 
yunjik sovereigns, something resembling the bead of tbe Persian of tbe 
present day. Before him his chamberlain is offering gifts, while captives 
St re kneeling in supplication, emblematic of his power in life and death. 
Then are displayed'a long string of prisoners, and the spoils of war# 
attended both by horse and foot, among whom is observed a cart drawn, 
by oxen, bearing sacks of plunder, whereon are seated lender women# 
not wanting in maternal solicitudt, though absorbed in ihe'contemplated 
horrors of the fate awaiting them. Consolation appears to be derived 
from the kisses bestowed on the infants in their arms; and we envy 
while wo admire the mind of the Assyrian sculptor, who, amid the. 
stirring scenes bo has portrayed, has not forgotten the emotions which 
characterised humanity, even in the fierce^, ages of war and blood* 
Other females follow on foot j>ehind, and are dislinguisbed froriLeunueha ^ 
by their loose robes and long bair, tbe latter being habited in girdles, 
and conspicuous by elaborated bushincss of tonsure, though tbe faces of 
both alike sfnooth and undignified* Next are laden with : 

booty,, attended by an ^anned escort. I'hcn follow tjbe regular troops.^ < 
tliQM'>Selmeted and plumcdi hearing a lance, sword) a9d^*dagger, 
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advance of tbe afchers and aiingers, 
boil^^of^liloli tiodiei are faithfiiUy rep^sentcd by their weaponS) 
and^ by a lighten drees and gait on the march. The silge operations 
against' a-dooiiiad city are next shown on a centre pane!; the ladders 
are placed against the wall, and some who have ascended are hniled 
headlong from the battlements, while torches, stones, and other missiles 
are discharged from the works on those below, with the intention of 
destroying the engines which are being poshed an loelioed plane 
in contiguity to the walls, so that (he people c<fficcaled within can 
underrame while protected from the enemy. There is the (estodo, 
serving as a shield before the archers, to render their aim more sure 
/and deadly than it would otherwise be. Similar operations are do* 
signed on the walls of another apartment, which perhaps was dedi¬ 
cated to Victory. The entrance is by a narrow way, Hanked with the 
portraits of two hideous grifRu-headed monsters, menacing with a mace 
in one hand and a short dagger in the other, preceded by a human Hgure 
with extended arms, as if denouncing vengeance against the rebellious 
subjects of the great king. Here the besieged city has fallen, and the 
punishment of the refractory inhabitants is witnessed in the iinpalc- 
ments.and slaughter going on around. Women and children are flying s 
by a postern door for safety in the neighbouring glens, and the whole 
is, perhaps, as true a picture of Assyrian government as can be desired. 
The much-disflgured remains of two sbmewhat diminutive elephants 
are not far removed from this hall. From their high position in the 
mQDnd, we suspect them to have originally occupied a loftier post in 
the edifloes of Koiyunjik, and their disfiguration seems also to imply 
their exposure for a great length of time. We think them creations of 
an age subsequent to that of the temples adjoining, from the above 
surmises coupled with Iho appearance of an inferiority both in 
design and execution, when compared with the majestic forms of 
similar animals at no great distance to the north of them: we mean 
those of the colossal homotaurs, in the great “ hall of bulls.’* Though 
defaced at present, the attitude and proportions of these display 
majesty and dominion in no common degree, and, arranged as they are 
in stern array in the dark caverns of Koiyunjik, closely attended by the 
castigating and lion-erusbing figure of the Assyrian Hercules, 
confess to a feeling which partook of mingled admiration and alarm, 
though not usndlly taken aback by snebor any other prodigies. We 
were somehow impressed with the idea that the presiding genius of the 
temple wonld momentarily Issue from the dark labyrinths beyond, and 
demand (he reason of our intrusion. Our flesh crept indeed at the 
thought of the forty stripes save one, which might be inflicted Jb^^thc 
eentehoe of a bakcrV doxefl” from a lictor, armed wlth'a iribyachittated 
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weSpon such as h4 ^flps * Certainly/ftB worka'df 
creations of mind and chisel, and we are at no lou to eoneoivo^tbe 
illiterate mnltitades of that day prostrating thomselrea'before 
like these, when we see the Christian commnnily^of the present 
time reverenciitg the puerile productions of the most degraded art, as 
displaced on the walls of the churches in the immediate neighbonr*' 
hood,t and, indeed, in all parts of the cast. The chambers and gal« 
lerics of Koiynnjik^at have been opened exhibit also a mass of records 
in the cuneiform character, both separate and attached to the sculptures; 
and will doubtless yield more, if properly excavated. We have an idea 
that other works of a still more primitive age lie entombed beneath the 
floors of the present apartments, which we thought were considerably 
above the base of the moiHid. Not a third of this large pile has yet 
been systematically examined,' and we shall soon have to deplore the 
wreck of the sculptures already exposed, for, calcined as they are"-from 
the effects of Arc, they must moulder and fall from the positions they 
occupy; nor will they bear removal from the walls. 

March 2l8t was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but we had some difficulty in getting there, owing to the 
• flooded state of the Khosr and Tigris in the last three days. The former 
' we forded, with the water up to our saddle*flaps, and the latter was 
crossed in the ferry boat, after much delay, owing to the rapidity of the 
current. The bridge, warped bver to the western 'shore, now floated 
useless, in a sheltered position alongside the houses of Mosul. In the 
ferry-boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much risk, 
particularly when one of the former may be viciously disposed, which 
happened in this case. To keep the peace, however, water had to be 
sprinkled among them ; and, in a short time, when the splashing of the 
oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort bakshisb**:^ from 
the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm at their own^position 
on the moving flood. We wer^ struck at the number of dumb people 
employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could have 
wished the proportion still greater. It would have saved the pressure 
on the tympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to the din 
occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandied about by 
theimob; but we found ourselves at last on the other side, and proceeded 
to the great minaret of the city. Through the civility of Syed Mus¬ 
tafa, the holy personage in ohlirgo of the mosque, wo were allowed to 

* Re ii anned with a “ cat-o*-thrcc-taib ;** an instruiB^t squared upon to ttti.t niodem 
ideM for the mamtenance of diteipline. * 

t eea look npen thedauba hung up in the nonaatOT', < of ItfavT #oijisi or in other 
liimlsr edide^ without paintul evidence of the low atandard of the Christian mind here. 

Arsbiciaed PeirsiaD word from ** to bestow*'? It tain common use kB'ow 

Kgypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Minor, where it implies'" laigesse.** 
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«vMeofcs th*whol« |>l«ia> tp .tb« 1^ 
oftba^moviHaiBc^anabejraBdthaZa^ al«6i Nimrad and tb« TanEpu* 
wdra'dearly in vieW|flodwe had the gratidoatioliof obtaiAi^f 

tf good TooBd of BOgtee,'Which corroborated every position we bad in^ 
dependeftlly determined. The Mu11b*s people gave ns dl the informa¬ 
tion we desired. Oar proceedings, however, farnidied ecope for 
speculation in the townspeople below; some thought we were looking for 
a position to plant guns upon against the town,'wh^h it is thought we 
are not long hence to occupy ; while others turned over the idea of the 
ruined mosque being required for a Christian church, when that event 
should take place; it having been the site of one, we believe, before 
the Mahomedan invasion of the country. The present building was 
raised by Noor-ed-din, in the 7i55th year of the Hejrah. The double 
spiral staircase is still in good repair, but the column itself is some- 
wbaHbent, and shaky in appearance. The architecture displays the 
neat and compact brickwork of most of the older Saracenic buildings, in 
fine preservation for its age.* Our next proceeding was to stroll care¬ 
lessly through the northern quarter of the town, and it being a Sunday 
afternoon, we derived some pleasure from the appearance of the gay 
groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in every variety of 
colour, seated in the green grass which overspreads the open part of 
Mosul, from a little north-east of the great central mosque to the walls 
on the north. The men, in blank turbaris, were congregated in knoU 
at a distance beyond. Their amusements were not, however, derived 
from conversation alone ; for we observed a passing bottle and heads 
alternately thrown back contribute a little to the exhilaration of the par¬ 
ties, though there were no gross exhibitions to offend. We were 
saluted respectfully, in passing onwards to the Ba8h-Tabiyeh,f a mo¬ 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east angle 
of the Mbsul walls. This is said to be built on the foundations of 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian edifice of early limes. It 
is washed by the Tigris when high, stands seventy-five feet above 
the cliffs, near which are some sulphur springs, called Ayn-al-Kabrit,^ 
bordering the stream. Bash-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. We did not test it by a 
descent Intoils vaults, but passed gradually onwards, along the rgm- 
parts of the town, to the Sinjar gate,^ every bastion of wfaioh, and indeed 
around the whole town, was duly added lolhe map in the evening. The 
wall is a simple looped curtain, of no great strength, supported by irre¬ 
gular semi-lunaT b^tions, varying in size, having a ditch, on an average 
df twenty ^et in depth by fifty broad, beyond it. The positions of the 

• l>pwtrdta^ave 'ceBtariBi. t Turkish, ngnaying "chirfbsrtiOQi'* 
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principal tombs and public mosques were also carefnlljr asnartsanedi'M 
well as those of tbe gates on all sides of the city. The Pacha*a pri^^ate 
rcsidencei and tbe barracks for the artllleryi stand on tbe mi^ginof'lbo 
Tigris, to tbe sonth-east of the walls, and tbe arsenal, or Top-Kbaneb^* 
intermediate between them and the gateway called Bab-el-TopCit 
<(gato of the gdn,*’ near the water entrance to the town. Some Uule 
distance east of tbe Top-Khaneb is the venerated moaqne of Khidbr 
Elyas, one of flie many buildings dedicated to the prophet of that name 
distributed over the Mahomedan empire.^ the west again is the. 
tomb of antediluvian Seth, or that of some one who has usurped the 
honours of his name and burial. Nebi Allah Shytb,^ Seth, the pro¬ 
phet of God,’* is the title given him by all sects, and, from the concourse 
of people visiting the shrine, it is one of more than ordinary sanctity. 
These tombs, and the public buildings as above enumerated, south-east 
of the town, are very picturesque objects at a distance, but a nearer 
approach shows the former surrounded by the huts and tents of the 
miserable population of the suburbs ; and the distant beauty of the 
Pacha’s residence and barracks is dispelled by the want of regularity 
in the design of the wing«i, which appear to have been pitched upon tbe 
main buildings as circumstances suggested the necessity for their con¬ 
struction. Yet, we believe, they were actually planned as they stand. 
Taste, however, i« purely conventional in Turkey, whether as regards 
architecture or costume, individual convenience being more consulted 
than elegance of design; and in the cut of 'inexpressibles” they have, 
in our opinion, the advantage of us iu both respects. There is a toler¬ 
able market beyond the walls on this side of the town, and the bazars 
within are well supplied with fruits and grain, both of which are 
plentiful and cheap at all times. The houses are superior to those of 
Baghdad, inasmuch as they are built of limestone and a coarse gypsum, 
abounding at no great distance. The streets are not, however, to our 
taste, being narrow, irregular, and cobbled with a huge pebble, most 
inconvenient to the feet of both horse and foot, especially after heavy 
rains. Cemeteries exist in the open parts of the town within the walls, 
but amply stocked burial-grounds border the town ditch, from tbe Bab« 
es-Sinjv to the tomb of Seth eastward. There are a few raised tombs 
on these mounds of corruption, the principal of which are named Fenjeh, 
4^, and Katbyb-al-Ban, Our occupation obliged us to take 

stations near some of the graves, and we were much disquieted in our 
task by tbe plaintive cries which recently-bereaved women were*utler- 
ing over tbeir buried relatives beneath. One yoHPg and strikingly 

* ailA vjli* ^tvAsalk. t yb CohipaMid AikUc tn^Tiukiil^. 

X ![i' it known also t» ths•Jsms-al-Ahhissr, or red moeque/* thou^HiooWfStitc t^pesr- 
UMsbelue its name, S •akjr* Arabic. 
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b^MlIfcd'iiot btir ]$rdMn6'e, abaorl^^is'ilfb In ter^ 
gtinf. * Her haart aeamed breaking, indeed, by (he deplK of her eohf, ae 
8b« threw herself at full length on the grodnd and embraced the enWe^ 
soil which separated her /rOm the depaHe^. " We quitted the scene’of 
such lamentation, glad enough to recross the l^^ris, to opr camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh; but we shall return to hfosuf hgalo, after the 
completion of operations to the south. ^ ‘ 

Haring spent an intermediate day in laying down the preliminaries 
raqnisite for the construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
we struck the camp at Koiyunjik, and were in full march for Nimrud, 
on the morning of March 23rd. Crossing the Khosr, now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of KaTa>qush ( “black eagle”).* The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojakf and Eytler-koi which latter borders on 
a defile and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to the 
north-east. These, as well as most of the villages in the Mosul district, 
have reservoirs for aooumulating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
Hubara, a species of bus^tard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe¬ 
less enjoyed a breakfast al fresco on the heights, in which Soyei^s 
patent stove was brought into action with success. Wo pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for determining the posi¬ 
tion of the Lak-koi4 and Aliresh|| villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial bridge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 
the name and purpose of the founder, and a fine ancient Teppeh^ stands 
on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direction of the 
village. The map, however, shows the situation of these as well as other 
places; we therefore confine ourselves to noting the beauty of the . 
country, which in this season can scarcely be equalled. The gentle 
slopes of the ridges are of an emcmld green, sot oflTby herds of antelopes 
gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep enjoying the pas¬ 
tures 'on every hand. A plentiful variety of flowers diversifies the 
picture ; and though we were iu the saddle the whole day until AVk, in 
taking up new positions for the survey, we experienced no fatigue. As 
night set in we reached the eamp, pitched in a clear open spot, near a 
reservoir at the Christian village of Kara-qush, which occupies the 
crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still ignorant of. 

We seemed objede of much curiosity to these people, and were 
favoured. the of the'fresh rudUy-faced girls that pabsed 

^ i£3J Tttikith. *Perttsn? “Monfid,** sA ^riurkiih. 
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to and fro with their pitcheie, for filling «t the ret^voim y Tbeir*open 
smiling countenances offered a pleasing ooatrast to lboat>of the. shy 
and sallow beanties in the towns. They were evidently nnsuaed etonr 
proceedings, and we thought were quiazing our wbirasical oost^ntaa. 
The men stalked about, morose, yet silently inquisitive, though heap¬ 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering we were 
Christians lil^e themselves, and had anticipated a far different rooeptian, 
when oar wanderings should throw os among those of the name. 
It proved otherwise, however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, who strolled about 
with a hrusquerie that was piarked, if not openly annoying. The priests 
of the community kept aIoof,'nor did the head men, as U the custom in 
Mahomedan places, ask the stranger if there was anything needed to 
his wants. It appeared mysterious, and, after witnessing similar be¬ 
haviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians down as the 
most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. They 
certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other parts of (he same 
territory, and rndeness may therefore be partly the result of comparative 
independence; but we have since thought, in connertion with the 
accounts we have beard, that much which we witnessed was due to our 
persuasion as Protestants alone. Led by the priesthood, and protected 
by the Homan Catholic powers, this may happen with the ignorant; 
nor can we well express surprise at it, when the better educated of the 
clergy here, to suit their own purposes of exclusiveness--as was lately 
the case at Diarbekir—seek to injure the Protestant missionaries of 
America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by insinuations 
latently propagated by themselves. 

March 24<b.—The caravan was despatched, as yesterday, by the road 
leading direct from Kara-qush to Nimrud, while we conlioued our 
survey. Before proceeding, however, we visited the outside of the 
Syrian Catholic church dedicated to the Virgin, for the purpose of 
examining the cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from (be oeigbbonr- 
hoodiSr Kereralis, for the repairs of the building. These bricks looked 
quite fresh and new, and, according toColonel Rawlinsou, were impress- 
'e^ with the name and titles of Sargon. Prayers were performing in the 
church, in a monotonous chant; and, booted as we were, we had no 
curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of the 
, people gave, however, no favourable idea of their wealth or oleanlioess, 
and we pawed on, concerned at the prospeq^presented by ,the first 
Christian village we had alighted on. A,W 4 t« 4 [ppqgiajsppwed to have 
hfien drawn across the brilliant clear sky of the previous evening, and 
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exposed Of sbowen.. MtidcUl montt/ Uy on 

onr lofi, wh«n we proceeded for ftnglee,%hi%H we got from the eummit 
Of oho of the tiro tombe bnilt upon lt< It i» eometimee nemed Kaca- 
teppeb,t or “ black monpd," the former name being also that of a 
tillage a little to the eonth-eaet of it. The appearance of a ditch 
eorrounde the pile, and inclines os to regard it as an ancient keep or 
sirongbeld, for the protection of the. fine velley watered by the small 
rimlet, which, coming from the Ayn-es*8afra hill, flows past Keremlis 
and Karaoqush onwards to Nlmrnd; and an imperfectly defined cause¬ 
way, from the monnd across the ditch, in some measure confirms the 
idea. Rape in fall blossom covered the bed of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dark monnd and green sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and onltivation cease below this point, where the territory of the roving 
Arab is entered upon. The tents of a party of Dellim| were, indeed, 
adjoining the monnd, and we had scarcely diamounted when the chief 
rode np, and coarteonslyinvited us to his camp, in the following terms; 
** Peace be upon yon ! in the name of God enter our tents; they are 
yonrs; come and partake of what we can lay before you.” The words 
of the Mussulman robber, empty as they may have proved, sounded 
grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Christian pictnre 
we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Arab contrasted 
weH with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan for a guide. 

We had breakfasted again al frescOf and resumed our movements 
onwards to Kbidfar-Elyas,^ a Christian church, over a piece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and we bent our steps towards 
the building of the above name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
shelter ourselves under its roof. We could not, however, gain admit¬ 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, and all oar shouts 
proved abortive in procuring answers from within. Some of oar people 
proposed to fire the gate, bat this, of course, we would not permit; 
and after waiting patiently for an hour, we quitted the spot, having ex¬ 
amined the sacristy, partly sunk under ground, in the base of an Assyrian 
mound near the chapel. This is a much-revered spot, where Mar 
Befanau, or, as it is more properly spelt, Mar Bebnara,{| an early Christian 
martyr, is said to be interred. It dales as far back as about the third 
oebtury of Christ, and is, perhaps, one of the oldest eanctasiries now 
etanding devoted to Christian obeervances. It boasted formerly of an 
exoeilent library, and has stHl,' we believe, one or two pictures of holy 

• Anbic.^ ^ ^ t Turkuh. 

$ T^te in of die nine tpbs u greet* fiumly of the name owning the tcnitoiy on bath 

udee of dm Snpkratee, baMaen'kehi^ s^^t. Blood feoda have catued them to wpante. 

II •‘goodssme/' Fenian. 
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p«r«oBag««^ by the«ftrly mnkeffr tboag|i'<b«y'«i««tipMiM’^4BlW '4B4 
defaced. Frbm mriiboBt it haa the •ppeaf«tio«>4m>y'Ofi‘ie’’ettbvtgb«ld, 
there beiog nothing in character to denote if soo the'nbode t^eetlgieil 
and peace. It haSf indeed, on many ooenBioim bad to-itand^n aiege, 
in the preearions position it bolds, snbjeet to the assanlts and denabde 
both‘of the Bedouins and the TnrkUh soldiery. We observed'people 
iQoriog off as we approached, and the adjoining villages' were tenant- 
IsM also; a sure sign.of alarm, *perhaps caused by our movements 
from hill to hill, in furtheranee of onr work. The sacristy te a neatv 
circular apartment, ornamented with marble pieces, crucifixes, and 
inscriptions in the Estrangelo character. It is said to be connected 
witfa the obapel by a subterraneous passage, similar to that which 
leads from the outside to the interior of itself. This we could not-hit 
upon, and we heard it had Been blocked up when the Turkish soldiery 
on one occasion tore up the marble floor, in search of treasure said 
to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, and scrolls of 
greaf beauty, are reported in the fittings of the altar and chancel of the 
church itself; all of which bear a very early date, and are much- 
esteemed relics. We were, thereof, disappointed at not viewing the 
Interior. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted wisely In 
maintaining a strict concealment. But they were evidently watching 
pur proceedings, as, when we got about musket-shot off, they showed 
themselves on the walls, and had we returned and urged an entry a 
second time, it wonld perhaps have led to an open fight. Some of our 
Somap Catholic servants, indeed, some days after proceeded with the 
intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their zeal by the 
Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. Kbidbr Elyas, 
the name of the prophet Elias, is a mere notnde g-uerre, given to the 
place by the Christian priesthood in troubled periods, to enlist the sym¬ 
pathies of the Mahomedans, who venerate all the inspired personages of 
Jewish history and tradition. * 

We now bent our steps along the valley of the Shor Derreh,*^ on the 
same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless took 
twenty-two centuries back, and in a short lime stood on the crumbled 
Walls around the palaces of Nimrud. Crossing the great waste ia the 
interior of the ancient city, n .bare sprang from its seat among tbs 
mounds and afforded a burst for a few midUtM ; the horses Were^^how- 
pver, too tired for e run over the plonglfed- landsj and puss showed-she 
had the advantage by soon doubling out'of eight; ^ We gpve no'inorb 
than a passing glance at the excavated palaces In the platform around 
tbw glfaat pyramid, but made direct for the tents pftehed near fhelnud 

* f<ettegatsi tUSckiihVrhCer mreriost. 
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tM« WftH* wotkftd^ft'ftftrififtiigiilftUftM ftf.thft pvMftdiii9<dft78, pvftfiouil 

ifttkftftomiMftoeRiftiiiof fiiilbtrtoiMrslioM^ • 

< -JlHatoh 26 lh.^l!kB day broka wilb a tbvedtaftiag aapeot, bat aft«r 'aan 
adjnttmg oac instrameati, the new baae liba waa meuand for tbe 
tftrga«80Ble aarrey df Nimrad exhibited oft Bfaeet XI. In tbe middle 
of onr taak the rain broke on ua in a perfeel storm, oompelliag ns «to 
femra for shelter to oar tents, and these afforded but « poor> ratraar* 
Wa irere soon in the midst of a sea of water, the whole plain crenad 
baiog aabmerged by.the torrents that/ell. The wind, tOo, blew a 
harrioane, and at one time, notwithstanding the ropes were ** backed,’' 
threatened to leave, us exposed to its fury by- carrying off the tents 
from above Us; forlnnStely the gale took off in an hour or so, but 
everything was completely saturated. It required all onr osre, indeed, 
to keep the maps and instruments from being spoiled. Sueh a palpa« 
ble darkness at midday could seldom bs witnessed ; earth and sky 
seemed blended in one general gloom, as' if the anger of the gods 
still rested on Nirorud ; the ourse of Job in its fullest extent seemed; 
indeed, about to be realized while the storm lasted; The wild oate 
wbiob infest the ruins were driven from their haunts, and coursed over 
the pltUB, through pool and mud, like ** legion possessed," in search of a 
securer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further operations it was 
evident were at an end for this day, but the morrow brought with it 
better auspices, and tbe base was completed, not witbont risk of rbeu* 
matism to tbe whole parly. A good round of angles was obtained fiolB 
the summit of the great pyramid; these enabled us to oompnte its posi* 
lion independently of astronomical observations. These wore^ bow* 
ever, obtained also, and in a very satisfactory manner corroborated oof 
jriangulations; an agreement certainly not anticipated, considering tfaft 
unfavourable weather we bad encountered. From the summit of>tb# 
pyramid^the wbQle of the great plain is dislinotly ia view, but a fsftr 
feet down the intervening land, shnts out everything beyond the dis¬ 
tance of a mile or so. This fact alone inclines ns to think it was uaeA 
as a.pbaros lor sigaalUag Iho places aronnd; tbe trenohes tbrongh it 
in every direction lead to tbe conclusion of Hs being a kolid atraotnrer 
sueh as is described by Layard. The great tablet Uee in fragmentpioft 
ite.soolb side, and % fine view of^he excavated gallericC faced with 
senlptared slabs in-tbe.varioae palaces is obtained from this eminenoeh 
Mosul and tbe rains of Niaeveh are distinolly seen^ too; tbongh: nr 
eighteen miles' distance ;-'aMtl*0‘the numerone Assyrian luntuXi in the 
plains Boath-east‘e< Jn ibe afternoon the'Tei> w*« 

f? IWlii a we d ** Anhiv. . . 
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eatomined ond sdded to'vtbo map, with the Itaaef watafMDWgis^wiiaN' 
the Tigria anoieaUy flowed atoog the paleoe8««f>iNimrad .to thie^epp*. 
We experiesoed tome difficulty, indeed, ia extrieatiogoafteWatU^ai 
the swhmpa oeoasioned by the waters of the Sbor Derreh'flowing into 
ite^bed. Mt wae nightfali before we reached the tenta* t.*? • n <''„4 
t .The foltowiog day wae fine, and the extent of tbe waUeof Nimrad 
waa completed. While effecting this, some party ihad • set Are to the 
tntumen springs in the bed of the Sbor Derreh; the fames and smoke 
tainted the whole plain around; this practice appears to be a prevalent 
one with the idle Arabs in tl^e vicinity. To-day our horses exhibited 
much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every spot in order to fix the 
positions aright. / • - . i 

iUarck A leaden mantle had again been oast over the whole 

sky, and shortly after daybrcalt rain fell in torrents, precluding all works 
abroad ; but the confinement served to bring up the map, and the indoor 
work of calculatioDH, See. 

. March 20M.—Raining still, and the effects of it beginning to tell on 
our wearied beasts as well as on ourselves. The best horse, indeed, 
appears in the last agonies, and various remedies are brought to bear on 
the case by our Arab friends ; an old greybeard Moslem is called in to 
recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to such 
accidents; but it failing, a young girl was produced as a secondary 
resource in such cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she was seven 
times placed astride on the prostrate animal, while the greybeard 
chanted anew the formula prescribed for such maladies. Still the horse 
remained obstinate, and would not recover, and at last a proposition 
was made to walk him thrice round the graveyard of the village, 
could he be only made to stand. By dint of blows' and manual 
exsrtion, he was at lost placed on bis legs, and with difficulty drag- 
ged through the ceremony that was announced as a certain resto¬ 
rative. Alas! however, it was ineffective as the former, andaelioited 
a laugh on the horse .falling again, after the termination of the 
ordeal.*-' This wae conclusive of aVrant of faith in the infidel portion of 
the bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies in the minds of 
our Arab friends. These facts are mentioned, only to show how; simple 
Arab oreduHty is, and to what extravagant acts superstition will lead. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we are informed, too,' 
possesses a stone of wonderful powers in case of stran'gury; but the in- 
eredaUty we had already displayed was suflioient reason for its being 
hid from us; aaits properties, we were told, would certainly deteriorate^ 
ifi*«apmd.Ao «tdb influences. Copious bleecting, however, bresgbt 
about what the charma.had failed to produce, and we were gratified in 
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Mlmra 4Miit'tmolii94be-Ytv0r’tvbMikt4o.l]i« tt6illi; 
VHdi-to' fiad>;ttMr<uiiinal mgm eaffai* Mgs, thongb,m<H7^fcM«d -fay 

The'Old>b«d»>o£'the iim>with its modern eowM, 
iaotading Ae greafc dost atAwaif iroro tneodJa tbio day; <tfae Frejwli 
party from Khortabad were out goMts fortthia OTeBiiig. They*.had 
asriTod in the moriiiag» and oconpied tfae day in .anamination of .the 
mined ohambeioand palaoes in the mounds of'Niiarnd.* Odtfaia oooa* 
sion a shhep was kUled for the worktnen by direction of Ck)Ionei Bawdin* 
son^and the feast-was eniivened by Arab chants; and dancing to the 
sound of the ** dumbeki*’ the << daff,”* and the lyre, kept up to a late 
'hour. 

March dOM.—>AU natare is gay enough this morning under an nn^ 
clouded sky, and many new and gorgeons flowers are opening under 
such influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, as 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eye of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily,'which, Colonel Rawlinson believes, gave its namd to 
the celebrated Snsa, or Shusban of scripture. The ancient beds of the 
Tigris, to the south were traced in to-day, the principal one being that 
ofBiratal’bu Debban, or <Uhe prowler’s way,” which bears evidenoe 
of being occupied by the river for a very long period. It is now quite 
dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab women of the en¬ 
campments around in the clay ovens hastily erected wherever these 
people pitch their tents. We passed many camps in our wanderings 
of to-day, and were welcomed at all; men came forth inviting us to 
dismount, while women bore on their heads well-plenished bowls of 
buttermilk, which we did ample justice to under the fatigue we had 
undergone. The principal tribes, at present pasturing on the Nimnid 
plains, are the Shememteh or Shemattob, a branch of the great family 
Zobeyd, now ocenpying Babylonian Irak; the Jeheysb, another part 
of the same great tribe, both separated for a long period; the Agadat, 
which are members of the powerful tribes of the same name, owning 
the tract west of the Euphrates between Anah and Deir; the Hadidin, 
originally from the Syrian plains about Aleppo and Antioch; the 
Al’bu-Bedran, another portion of the Zobeyd; the Al’bu Selman ; the 
Jaif; and tfae Jebonr. -. These are all, in fact, discontented members 
of larger tribes, who have sought asylaros here, either from oppres- 
sions, or from having blood feuds of long atandlng> with the more 
powerfnl families they are oonneoted with, and are so far degraded as 
to bave-lost the.B 0 douinvOfaa^Mter,aDd habits,'Still professed by some 
of-the famiiiesftfaey sptangifrom;; They are. now bat partially nomade; 

t AnbMSM-tbrsspsdstofdnim. 
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Ibey occupy mud viUagoi ia wknter^ uml wanderin tbo 
for the beoafit of paatariog their fioeka oft tbe^fartrla laoda-adjoialftg 
those fine atceams. The eastern saburbs of Nimhid>and valley of tba 
Shor Derreh were added to the map to-day. : 

Freni this time to April the 14tfa, the minor details around Nimrod 
were* filled in; and the coarse of the ancient oaoaly leading from tha 
Zab) was traced aa far as Onbbeyehi a high monad with evident 
remains of bnildlng around it in 'the soil at the baae; thia is- on the 
bank of the Zab near its junction with the Tigris; it would, doubt¬ 
less, yield Assyrian relics, if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’amreh Arabs, also of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if we are to credit their own tale, 
not robbers but simple Momenin, or those who prefer peace and the 
study of religions doctriaes"to<vioIence and a predatory life. They had 
the appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as ready to steal 
as to pray ; they were, nevertheless, well-disposed and courteous, 
living here in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located in the wilds 
on the other side of^he Tigris, who, they inform us, frequently cross, 
Ihongh the river is at a great height, and carry oiT all before them. A 
few nights ago three women of their party were suddenly set upon by 
a band that had crossed the flood on inflated skins: they were stripped 
of everything, and sent back to their tents in puris naturalibus; an out¬ 
rage of only recent perpetration among true Bedouin families, who, by 
their rude laws, until very lately, under every provocation, spared 
women an indignity of this kind. Such atrocities show bow degraded 
the Bedouin has become ; but in justice to bim we must say they 
are committed in retaliation of injuries which the female members of ' 
his family have Buffered at the hands of the Turkish soldiery when they 
have fallen into their power. We cannot be surprised, therefore, if the 
Bedouin'virtues, under such examples, give way to acts that were 
formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must be summed 
up in outliue, for we are pressed with time, end indisposition will oof 
permit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on these 
snbjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing-public attention to little 
purpose, were we to dwell farther on these, at present, well-known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now pat into onr hands, 
warn us that we should stop; it will therefore sufiice to say that the 
ruins of (be ancient Assyrian town, now oeenpied by Selamiyeb, were 
carefully surveyed, as were the features of the country, heretofore os- 
known, oeeupying the space between the Zabuod Khorsabad. The maps 
therttfelvcs, we (rust, .will be explicit enough on these points; and, in 
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•oBolq^iag, w« hopBttOr «dd-oui knowlfdg* of th^te iatarMtio^ 
ragloiM by % Biora exteBsiva exantlnatipD} at a no very dUtant period. 
Tbe bills bordering the 9hasr*ra and the Zab ye^ reqnlra more dbtailed 
notices; and the grbat rains of>Bfaemamek and Arbil, prolifie as .tbef 
are in ancient sites, should 6nd a place in oor maps, nrbiob, by-thp-bye, 
are grievoasly fanliy and defective as they at present stand. These 
we propose to amend as opportunities ofTer, and append to the present 
sheets some astronomical and geodesical data, which, In connection 
with the work before us, will aid in filling a material blank. ' ^ 
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Ire) JiiMtfitiHle of the Minaret of the 8Bk>el«OkaiU at BagWad, 44^ W Baal. 
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Draienet mitie on tAe Journey to MAh delimaHon of tiu toad heMen it 

add Bt^hdad, eomwmeing from tk^KHan ^VoArvan,'' wAkA m in tat* 33* 53"i3r., and 

6 Mite emt ^ iho Imttor etfy. 

1st I^vbrsb.—Feb. 26th» 1852. 

, KHAN NAUBWAN to DELLI ABBAS, 
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2nd Traveh8e.-*Fkb. 27tii, 1852. 
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4tb Traverse.*—Maecb 1st, 1852. 
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1-807 

N. 69 W. 

60 

300 

1075 

• • • • 

• • • • 

2-801 

If. 60 W. 

16 

•76 

•305 


• • « • 

•086 

N.61 W . 

48 

2-35 

MSO 

« • • • 


2065 

N. 48 W. 

19 

•00 

•401 

• • • • 

« 4 • • 

-440 

N. 36 W. 

16 

•76 

•007 

• • 4 • 

• 4 • • 

•441 

If.81 W. 


•35 

•300 

• » • • 


•180 

If. 96 W. 


l^Od 

1-405 


I •• • • 

•607 

North. 

to 

•60 

•500 

• • • • 


« • 4 4 




10-210 

• • • • 

• • • • 

17-052 


Dlff. lat. 10' 12' N. Diff. lonp. 20' 40' W. 

Co. N. 18'W. 20‘0mne8. 


5th Travkkse.—March 2nj>, 1852. 
DUZ KIIURMATI to TAOUK. 


Coune*. 

nmM. 

DitUncei. 

JT. 

8. 

B. 

w. 








N. . 


4-60 

3-781 

• • * • 

S 4 • 4 

9-617 

N.61 W. 

63 

2-66 

1-608 

• • • • 

4 4 • • 


N. 26 W. 

14 

•70 ■> 





N. 26 W. 

13 

•05 5 


1 

4 4 4 4 

• 4 4 * 

'611 

N. 96 W. 

10 

•50 3 





N. 39 W. 

15 

•75 

•636 

• • • • 

• • • 4 

•897 

N. 44 W. 

30 

1-60 

1-070 

1 « • • • 

• • ■ 4 

1-042 

N. SO W..... 

70 

3-60 

8 031 

♦ • • • 

8 4 4 4 

1-760 

N. 8 W..* . 

6 i 

-25 

•248 

• • • 4 

4 4 4 4 

•035 

N. 80 W. 


2‘dO 

2‘106 

4 • • • 

• 4 4 4 

mmim 

« 



14-291 

4 4 • 4 

4 4 4 4 

O-SOl 


Dlff kt 14' Dlff loog. 12' 00' W. 

Co;N.84«9a'W. 17*8isil««. 

















































4S2 


MOTBB ON t«B 


6th Tiuvehbe.^Marcii 3rd, 185?. 

TAOUK TO KERKUK. 


CounM. 

Tlin«i. 

DliUnec*. 

N. 

B. 

B. 

W. 

lft»W. 

Dl. 

86 

1*06 

1*000 



‘880 

1'997 

1-060 

N. 63 W. 

V. 33 W . 

60 

40 

8-60 

8*00 

1-605 

I'ooe 

^ 9 P # 4 

P P p P 

• • p p 

3V. 87 W. 

SO 

1*00 

*801 


• p P p 

•464 

N. 86 W. 

10 

•50 

•463 

P P P P 

• • p P 

*811 

N. 33 W. 

80 

1*60 

1-868 

P » • P 

p p p P 

•817 

N.53 W . 

66 

2*76 

8‘30(i 

P P P P 

p p • p 

1-408 

K. 7 E. 

80 

4*00 

3-070 


•488 

p p • P 

N. 7 E. 

36 

1*76 

1-737 

• • ■ • 

•S13 

p p p p 

N. U E. 

10 

•60 

‘486 


•181 

P • P 4 

N.«7'E. 

10 

•.■io 

•440 


•827 

P p • p 

K. 28 E. 

30 

I'60 

1*018 

• • ■ P 

•787 

p P p • 

N.17 B. 

40 


1-013 

• P • • 

•685 

.... 




18'081 

P P • P 

8 364 

6*338 

8-864 

3-972 


I>iff Ut. 18' oV N. r>jff. long. 4' 46' W. 

To. N. ll°8r\V l»4inilok. 


7th Traverse.—March 4th, 18.V2. 


KERKITK TO ALTUN KIUTRI. 


CourtM. 

Timop. 

DutAIIC''!. 

N 

B. 

B. 

w. 

N.67*W. 

■1 

Rw 


1 -oos 

P P P P 

P » # » 

C-007 

N. 34 W. 

87 


1*634 

P P P P 

P P * « 


N.67 W. 

SB 


*817 

P • P P 

P p • P 

1*268 

N. 03 W. 

17 

*86 

•380 

P ■ ■ P 

P P P P 

■767 

N. 28 W. 

10 

'50 

*441 

P ■ • P 

P P • P 

*836 

N. 37 W. 

83 

1*16 

•018 

P P • • 

P « P P 

*603 

N. 83 W. 

26 

1*85 

M51 

p P • P 

• p p • 

*488 

N. 3 W. 

10 

■50 

‘400 

P P • P 

P P P P 

•086 

N.OO W. 

33 

1 05 

•885 

P P P • 

P P P P 

1*489 

N. 63 W. 

83 

1*10 

•400 

P P P p 

P P P P 

*080 

N. 17 W. 

10 

■60 

*478 

P P • P 

P P P P 

•146 

N. 83 W. 

10 

*50 

*410 

p P P P 

P 9 P ■ 

*878 

N.37 W. 

7 

•36 

*886 

P P P P 

P P P P 

•217 

N. SW . 

13 

•65 


* P P P 

P P P P 


N. 16 W. 

16 

*75 

•724 i 

P P P P 

p P p 0 

*104 

North. 

35 

1-75 


P P P P 

• 0 • • 

p p p p 

N. 10 W«.. 

83 



0 P P P 

p p • p 

*101 

N. 78 W. 

3 

*16 


P p P P 

p p p p 

■147 

v.eavf . 

S3 

I-16 

.*486 

• • P P 

p p p p 


N.40 W. 

07 

3*50 

8*681 

» P P 0 

p p p p 

8*860 

N.31 W. 

30 

1*50 


P P P 0 

p p p p 

•773 

• 

• 



isao? 

p p p p 

1 

14*863 


Diff. iRtJB'lO'N. Dlft hmg. irsO'W. 

* C«.N.37<’63'N. Sd'SmtteB. 



































































TOPOGMHV Of iriNBVBH 




dru Traversc.—-Mabch 6th, 1852. 

Froh ALTUN KIUPRI, on the Lesser Zab, the Zab-el-Abcal of Abul 
Feoa, to ARBIL or Alexander's Campaign. 


ConrcM. 

TimM.' 

DiiUnew. 

N. 

B. 

B. 

W. 

w. ie°w.i.. 

m. 

47 

• 

2*36 


• • • • 

1 

• 0 • B 

‘648 

N.26 W.' 

80 

1-60 

1 1*360 

» • • • 

# • • • 


N. a E.' 

99 

1‘96 

1*047 

• • • A 

*102 

A A A A 

N. 6 W. 

39 

1-45 

1*444 

■ • « • 

4 • • • 

■180 

nr. 2 s w. 

60 

8>60 - 

2*200 • 

• » • • 

* ■ • • 

l-OOT 

N. 17 W. 

48 

8'40 

8'3n5 


A » « • 

■70$ 

N. e w. 

10 

•60 

-406 

i 

• A 4 • 

•070 

N. 16 W.. . 

46 

8*36 

2*173 


• 4 4 • 

‘682 ' 

N. 11 W. 

B.*! 

* 4*26 

4*172 

s • • • 

A 1 • 4 

•811 

V. 0 w . 

136 

7-25 

7-211 

1 

• * • « 

A 4 # A 

•760 

• 



26*621 

• 

1 

• • • • 

4 

‘103 

• 

6-380 

‘102 

. 6-287 

1 


©iff. lat. 26' 37' N. Diff. long. O' 26' W. 

Co. N. 11“ 27' W. 20*1 mile*. 


i)Tu TRAVEnsE.->‘MARCii 7 th, 1852. 

From ARBIL to KELLAK, on the Upper ZAb, the Zab-el^Ala 

OF Abul Feda. 


Coimr*. 

Tlmcf. 

Biitancet. 

N. 

s. 

1 

W. 

N.6S°W. 

m. 

44 

2-20 

-000 


A 4 A • 

1*060 

N. 43 W. 

20 

1*00 



_ . . « 

-082 

N.36 W. 

37 

1-86 



• 4 4 • 

1-061 

N.68 W. 

26 

1-3(1 



4 4 4 • 

1*206 

N. 77 W. 

19 

*06 





N.48 W. 

86 

1-26 

*838 

• • • • 

■ • • 4 

•089 

N.69 W. 


1*45 

■747 

• A • 4 

4 4 4 • 

1-843 

N. 63 W. 

12 

‘60 

■301 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

-470 

N.63 W. 

4 1 

‘20 

*120 

• • • 4 

• 444 

•160 

N.70 W. 


3-06 

1*043 

• A 4 4 

• ■44 

9-866 

S. 76 W. 

! 7 

‘85 

.... 

•001 

A A A A 

*388 

S. 77 W. 

89 

1-05 

A A 4 A 

*430 

A A A A 

1-900 

N. 80 W. 

31 

1-66 

•087 

A 4 4 A 

A A 4 A 

l‘&60 

8. 01 W . 

40 

2‘00 

• AAA 

A 4 # A 

4 4 4 A 

1-740 




7-080 

1-600 

6*660 

1*600 

f A A A 

17*048 


Oift W. 6' S6' ir. Diff. ieog. 21' W. 


Coi N. 71° 49'W. 17*9 milw. 


















































484 


NOTES ON THE 


IOth Traverse.—March 6th. 1652 . 

KELLAKf ON THE Upper Zabj to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 


Counei. 

Tliuttn. 

Piatsnccf. 

N. 

a. 

& 

w. 

N. 83°W. 

m. 

38 

/ 

I'OO 

■232 

OSes 

• see 

1*886 

N. 60 W. 

60 

2'06 

•612 

e • • » 

« e e e 

8*905 

N. 08 W. 

71 

3*66 

1*330 

Sees 

• • • • 

3*292 

W.42 W. 

24 

1-24 

*021 

e s • t 

• • e e 


N. 67 W. 

36 

l-W • 

1*036 

a • • • 

e 4 e e 

1*503 

N. 01 W. 

48 

2'40 

1*104 

a e « • 

• e e a 


N. 60 W. 

24 

1*20 

*208 

s • • a 


1 162 

8. 73 W. 

33 

1*05 

• ■ • • 

*610 

• a • e 

1*600 

8. 66 W.. 

86 

4*26 

s s s s 

•370 

e e e a 

4*234 

8. 77 W. 


3*01) 

• • » a 

•076 

.... 

2*023 



0 

6-402 

1*666 

3*847 

1*666 

a a a • 

32*613 


Diff. lat. V no* N. Diff. long. 27' 60' W. 

Co. N. 60° 13'W. 22-6inileti. 


Aggrtgate of Daily Tteaulta, 


Frh. 20, 1662. 
Pcb. 27, „ 

Feb. 20, „ 

Mar. I, „ 
Mar. 2, „ 

Mar. 3, „ 

Mar. 4, 

Mar. 6, „ 

Mar. 7, „ 

Mar. 6, „ 


Diff. lat 

7t 
• > 
it 

n 

n 

i> 

tt 

il 

a 


Diff. lat. from Klian Nahrwan.. 
jAt. of Khan Nabrnran. 

Lat of Moiul. 


N. 

• 5. 


£. 

w. 

12' 30' 

10 .32 

17 47 

10 13 

14 13 

18 60 

18 10 

26 37 

6 35 
a 60 

• 4 

• • 

• 4 

4 e 

4 e 

4 4 

a 4 

a a 

a e 

Diff. long. 

,, 

II 

II 

•I 

•1 

II 

II 

1) 

10' l.V 

4 16 

2 40 

• • 4 e 

e a e • 

• •as 

• e a e 

a e 4 e 

• 444 

4 4 4 4 

• a • • 

• • a a 

20'’4b' 

19 00 

4 46 

27 30 

0 26 

21 00 

27 60 

2° 20' 34' N. 
33 63 00 If. 



Off 10' 

110' lO* W. 
26 10 E. 

Diff. long. Mosul, Treat of Klian ) 
IfabrTrao . I 


30° 19'34' If. 

84'00'W. 


Ehau Nabrwan, eaat of Baghdad 


6 00 E. 


Diff. long. Mosul, Treat of Baghdad. 1° 16' tO' W. 


Lat of Mosul by daily results . 36° 10' 34' N. 

Lat of Mosul by synoptical table...... SO 10 60 If. 


Mean Ut of Mosul. Sff'lO'AO'N. 

Diff. long. Mosul, W. Baghdad, by daily results, + SO' to Minaret.... 1° 16' 30' W. 
Do. . do. by ^optical table •« .. I 17 02 W. 

» 

Means. Mosul Minaret, vrest Baghdad 


1«17'40'W 
















































A Syiuyptieal Table of Coursee and IHitancea made daily between Baghdad and Momil. 


TOPPOIUI^RV OP NIVEVEH. 46 ^ 




























4816 


IfOTBA ON THB 


Station 4tr (3itD Tiiavbrbc.)~Fisiiuaiiy 29th» 1852. • 


KIFRI. 

Mer. Alt. * Higel for Latitude. 


08® 69' 40» 

I. B. 

SO 

03 

08 10 

40 

60 80 

Ret. and Par. 

— 64 

40 

63 41 

00 


48 

4 ION. 

Dec). 8 

99 49 R. 

TaL of Xlfri. ST 

41 80 N. 


# 


Altiludee of Venue. 


Time Ilf D. 


Chron. S. 
Long T. 


19M0 
b. m. •. 
ft 06 Sft'O 
0 S7 6'6 
ft 07 40 
0 OH II 
6 68 44 
18*8 

ft 67 80 
d 47 
6 ■»4 88 
8 68 48 
iTOi 86 


Alt. Alt. Alt. AIL Alt. 


c 

04 

e 

94 

0 

SO 

0 

04 

» 

11 

0 

20 

ed 

0 

6% 

0 

30 

0 

03 

0 

40 

CO 

& 

88 

A 


+ 

30 



30 


+ 

SO 

• 

+ 

80 

' 

+ 

80 

A4 9^ 

"o* 

11 

00 


60 

00 

08 

40 

80 


84 

16 

89 

U 

90 

39 

6 

05 

31 

60' 

.10 

31 

68 

16 

81 

47 

7 

— 

1 

89 


1 

.18 

— 

1 

33 

— 

1 

58 

— 

1 

84 

83 

10 

S3 

89 

4 

99 

31 

67 

67 

81 

61 

48 

31 

46 

88 

88 

60 

08 

83 

60 

OS 

83 

66 

08 

88 

68 

08 

88 

60 

08 

.34 

41 

80 

34 

41 

30 

34 

41 

30 

*84 

41 

SO 

84 

41 

SO 

ISO 

48 

81 

1.10 

49 

00 

160 

36 

36 

160 

90 

90 

160 

98 

11 

76 

94 

1ft 

7ft 

91 

00 

76 

17 

47 

76 

14 

40 

76 

11 

8ft 

48 

18 

29 

48 

Id 

38 

43 

10 

60 

48 

90 

68 

48 

90 

09 


H.Dlff. 


7 r*i 

3 


931 3 
Cl 
0 


837*0 




+ .f67 
6 08*03 


P. I>. 


6 3*68 N. 

JO_ 

88 60*08 


H. Diff. 


ID'M 

a 
m 
73 
0 


88 


nt. OM. 


B.DMT. 


+ 33*70 
0 68 8 0*00 
OJMt ^~70 

0*367 


38 071 
094 
78 


0*00944 

0*08601 

0*40140 

J-8.1360 

0*82444 


h, m. n. 

3 38 48*1 
68 68*8 
1 18 60-86 
6 '60 .68*76 
+ 12 41*08 
(I 8 2088 
6 38 8.V0 
A 44*88 
0 43*08 
A Aft'OB 
A 40*88 
8 44*78 
827 lU 


DAO. R.M.T 0 46*49 
]>.OO.8A0 1 08 

D.00. B.K.T. r*13*43 


+ 3«*778 
9 3 48 3 4*98 
® R.A3.89 47 03* is' 

84 

1 19 63*8ft Com. O centre. 


0*00944 

(r00944 

0*00944 

0-06944 

0*08601 

0*08301 

0*08501 

0*08601 

|}*4(>907 

0*40469 

0*40009 

0*40760 

0*88008 

0*8.1040 

0*83687 

0*83798 

0*38046 

0-39848 

6S8084 

0*8899.1 


h, in. a. 

b. m. I. 

b. m. e. 

h. m. a. 

8 .10 91*1 

8 80 63*7 

8 40 93*1 

8 40 60*6 

68 63*8 

68 63*8 

68 68*8 

68 68*8 

1 19 60*86 

1 19 60*86 

1 18 60*88 

1 18 60*86 

6 61 11*76 

6 61 44*36 

6 69 16*76 

6 69 47*16 

4* 19 41*03 

4* 12 41*03 

4 19 41*88 

4 19 41 83 

0 a 63*38 

8 4 96*08 

8 4 67*88 

e 6 98*78 

6 67 8*8 

6 87 46 

. 6 68 II 

8 68 44 

8 46*08 

0 46*98 

“TW--R 

8 44*78 


m. 1. 

D. 19860. 3. M. T. Khen Nehma, Peb. 9601 .... 3 41*48 


Gain In 80 tin. at 11 ■. dallj... 46*37 

D. 19860. 8. M. T. Khan Natarmu), F«b. 30tb .... 4 00*11 

D. 13860. 8. M. T. KIM, Peb. 99tb. 8 46 43 

Dlff. LoDf In Tima. I 4»3I 

m. a. 

D. 19800. R. ». T. Khan Nabrwan, Feb. SOth.... 0 63*78 

D. 18800. 8. M. T. KIM, Feb. SOth. 3 43*43 

Oiff. Lom-la Ttaw... 1 4»aQ 


H.Diff. 


*408 

3 


4 

* 


'A 


1*404 

88 

4 

m. a. 

D. 19859. a 1 SlhSl m IMIT. Long. 

B. 19880. ■ 1 40*80 w Dtf. Long. 

^ l*«tl 

XcMia gUa KiM B. Khan Vahnm. 

,9 41*88 

X1MB.BHM88 ... 


» 

37 

97 


A B. 

36 B. 


A 


B. 


f 83 33 m 














TOPOOAXPHY of NtNEVKH. 


i^7 


SrATioif Tiuvbrib)— March 1 st. 


DUZ KUURMATI. 


Aler, Alt. * Rigel /br Latitutfe. 



930 

•O' 

40* 

Indei. Error 


+ 

SO 


•3 

so 

10 


40 

4ft 

A 

Ref. Pur. 


_ 

6'i 


40 

44 

10 


00 




43 

16 

60 

D«el 

H 

38 

40 

1.at. of I)u4 Klturmatt 



J>1 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time by O. IW4U 
b. at. ■. 
A 4 )t8-3 
0 0 6 
(I ft SI 
0 ft 03 
0 fl 13*6 
37 048 
0 ft tA 
rbroa.S. + ft Ifl 
0 10 43 * 
Iioas. Timfl 3 ftS 34_ 
T.fivniNogii S 13 IH 


H. 

_ft 

13 I > SSI) I 

[‘I 16S 

340 4 


All. 

Alt 

O'* 


04 so 00 
+ SO 

03 30^ 

08 Sl> 30 

' 04 31 

SI IS Ift 

SI 10 40 

- ] .40 

- 1 30 

SI 1(1 40 

91 0 4 

8(1 31 IS 

SS so IS 

34 ftS 1 

S4 ftS 1 

'l43 34 94 

140 37 IS 

74 47 87 

74 43 30 

43 30 47 

4.S S4 so 


0 00947 

0*00987 

0 0N(3)9 

0 08003 

0*41887 

0 44003 

0 <(17UJ 

0 80848 

084164 

H'54>II4 


Alt. 

Alt. 

0 > « 

010 

04 10 40 

83 3 SO 

•I* SO 

+ SO 

04 11 10 

03 S 00 

~ SI ft 89 

81 1 SO 

- 1 SO 

- 1 07 

31 3 W 

80 ftO 08 

83 9S 18 

33 89 IS 

34 93 1 

S4 63 t 

^40 33 IS 

"140 18 07 

74 41 0 

74 80 IS 

48 87 7 

48 80 10 


^00987 

0 00837 

O-OWOB 

O-USOOS 

0491HI 

0*48478 

9 83870 

O'HSeUS 

0-34046 

ilSftOUH 


All. 
o < « 

Oi 04 00 
4- 8U 
01 04 00 
SO ftfTs 
I S7 

so 00 M 

SS 8ft IS 

S 4 as 1 

140 IS 03 
74 SO 0(1 
4S 41 IS 


o-ooser 

O-VHOOj 
0 43.s?.« 
0H8OS) 
•’4013.) 


+ 4 00*4 
U .so 41 4 


cl TWI. 6 .U 48.0 

h. n. 4. 

h. HI. «. b in. ■. 

h. m. u. 

h. m. «. 

4 

■ 


4 44 41 A 

8 40 in 0 a 40 40 0 

3 40 6 8 

A 40 87*7 




I 8 1331 

1 3 13.11 13 13*31 

1 8 13*81 

1 8 18*81 




1 0 11*17 

1 0 11 17 10 11*17 

1 0 11*17 

1 0 11 17 

11 n.ir. ic'.ur 

0 07 lU'US 

A 07 4030 0 03 14 03 

0 63 80 73 

0 08 A7']3 



8 

4. 12 30 00 

4. 19 80 18 4. 18 90 03 

4- 13 30*30 

4* 19 90 90 

80 

1 

88 31 

0 0 40 09 

A 10 13*08 (J lu 44 08 

0 11 0-88 

8 M 38 73 

i« 

i 

A 4 S8*8 

0 ft 0* 0 0 81* 

0 0 fli* 

0 A 13*0 



81*00 

0 18*88 

' ft ISOS ft 1318 

ft 18.18 

0 14*33 



4* SSIO 

6 Mirs 





1 

3 43*81 

0 li.1S 




9 Rt. Aw 

1 

8 13*31 

0 13 SS 



m. 8. 


* 


ft 14 83 

D. 18800. B. X T. KliAn N«br«u, Teb. 88Ui. 

.... 0 41*49 




67*80 

Qain In 188 hn. Bt 11 a. dally ... 



H. 

Die 8*835 

D.ft0.8.1C.T. A I8-4ft 

D 19880. 8. M. T. Khan Nahnraa, Muruh 1*4 

.... 4 40*11 



8 

p.ea8.i>a 8 s 

P. 14300, B. U. T. Oui KhnrtaaU, March l<t 

.... ft 18*41 

18 


83*008 

P.fW8.KT. 7 33*40 

Piff. Long. In TUne 


.... 98*34 



1*307 






A 

r 90*398 




m. a. 

88 00 13*00 


1). 18800. B. M. T. Khan Nahrwan. llardi 1(3 

.... 6 08*73 

Et Aw. u 90 43*63 


D. 19000. B. M.T. Out Xbunnatl. March 1*4 

.... 7 39 40 

04 



Piff. LoiiK. la Tinu 


.... 88*78 


I 9 11*17 


U. Diff. *010 


9 


1*007 

«|1 

104 


- i*Mi 


18 Slfl 
Xqaft. 13 yoft 


D. ItSftO B 98*84 B Die iMf. . 

O. 13800 B 98’79 b DIC l4)Of. 

Netat liTt Du Khonutl B. Kku Mihnrao. 

Xbu NoAnras B. Boebdad.. 

Put KbailMtl& BagMad ....... 


O' * _ 
U 7 6P. 

7 SB. 

8 X. 

18 SB. 
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NOTES ON TBB 


Station S.—(5th Thavehse)—March 2nd, 1S52* 

TAOUK. 


Mfr, Alt, * Uigelfor LatUudt. 



08® 

00' 

in' 

Indea Error 


* 

90 


08 

<K> 

40 


40 

80 

80 

Par. lUf. 


— 

65 


40 

89 

85 


00 




49 

90 

86 

Dflfl. 

M 

28 

40 

Lat. of Taoiik 

35 

7 

liL 


Altiludea of Venns. 


Chron. A. M. T. 

I^eiig. Tima 
Time from Xooa 


H. Dlff. 


6 

S 


9 D«cl. 
P. D. 


n. Dlff. 


9 Bt Am. 

H. Dlff. 

0 

• 

® BL Am. 
tip. 0 Omtn 

H.IHff. 


B4tM. 


t. 

19H5D 

h 

. m. •. 

0 

1 411 

0 

-4 111 

0 

1 9 8<1 

0 

8 67 5 


8 90*5 

0 

9 07 


4 20 

6 

1 U 37 

3 67 40 

8 6 47 


?0'*4 


S 


220-9 

la 

7-0 

la 

8-8 


240 0 

4. 4 00-0 

7 

1 18-7 

7 

’ 6 13 

00 

69 64 41 


10'-08 


8 

"1 

83-04 


1-00 


6-0 


4. 84-68 

I 7 0-40 

1 

1 7 41-07 


0816 


0 


8r046 

Is 

801 

ts 

405 


4- 00-Ml 

89 64 8*1 

. 88 84 88.80 

84 

1 

1 1 00 07-88 

1 

•640 


- 8 


l* 0 fu 

i 

64 

87 

- l*7ci 

' 4 

18 10*78 
It ITniO 


N 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Ait. 

Alt. 

O » 0 

n / « 

r» • a 

0 ! • 

04 41 80 

04 91 45 

04 91 96 

84 13 60 

4- 80 

4* 80 

80 

+ 80 

04 49 00 

04 39 16 

04 21 66 

64 IS 90 

83 91 00 

89 10 7 

88 10 67 

89 8 40 

1 89 

— 1 99 

— 1 88 

• — I 88 

to 10 38 

89 14 as 

89 0 88 

89 6 07 

89 64 41 

89 64 41 

M 64 41 

89 84 41 

85 7 40 

85 7 4(1 

88 7 40 

U 7 40 

ISO 21 56 

151) 17 09 

IN 11 69 

IN 7 84 

76 10 57 

75 8 81 

75 8 60 

76 8 47 

48 61 20 

49 63 SO 

49 68 31 

49 66 40 


O-OOAVt 

0'0(17Sg 

9-407tH) 

o-ita-jca 

O-AVtOS 


o-tmm 

0-087:18 

0-40800 

o-^ioe 

9-.i3SS7 


d'flosm 

0-0e?83 

0*410t0 

0-MU1 

0*W4I6 


(HKISSS 

O-OPT.’M 

0-41121 

04ia^ 


A. 81. fl» 

8 40 97-5 
1 7 41-07 
I 0 87 85 
6 60 40-88 
+ 18 17-06 
0 0 8-87 
0 1 40-0 
4 17T7 
4 17-87 
4 16*07 
4 18*07 
71-68 

D. 60 B. M. T. 4 17*800 
D. 00 8 00 8 10*8 

D. 00 8. M. T. 0 S7-185 


h. m. a. 

fc. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

3 41 9-1 

8 41 96-8 

8 41 60-1 

1 7 41*07 

1 7 41-07 

1 7 41-07 

1 6 97*08 

1 6 97-68 

1 6 97-06 

8 64 10-69 

8 64 87-1)3 

8 84 88-63 

■f 19 17*05 

-f- IS 17*08 

4- 19 l^0S 

0 0 97*87 

0 0 64*07 

0 7 16-87 

0 9 10* 

0 9 ae. 

6 9 87-3 

4 17*8f 

4 16-<17 

4 18*87 


D. 19660. 8. M. T. Xhu Kabrwu, Feb. -46 

Oelo In J47 fan. at 11 •. dallj. 1 7-M 

D. 18600. 8. or. T. Xhu Nahnru. Har. tod. 4 84 14 . 

h. 18600. S^M. T. TMnJc. Mar. Sad. 4 17-608 

DUL liOBg. la Tlnu . 10-946 


B. a. 

D. 19800. 0. M. T. Xhu Kahrwan, Mar. Sad. 0 89*78 
O. 18800. 8. M. T. Taovk, Mar. Sod ........ 0 87*100 

lM6r.L0Bc.laZlBa ... 10-688 


D. 19889 m 10^ m HUT. loBf .^ 4 tw. 

D. 18800 w 117885 m 1N& Long . 0 4 8 W. 

'V MtuaglTCTaoakW. KhwKalvwu.*..?0 4 0 W. 

Khm Nahrwu B. Baghdad 8 0 00 X 

Taouh X Baghdad... "TR X 
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Station 7.-^6vB^TitA?«Mi)^HAECH Srd, LdS2. 

K^fclfK. 


Mtr, AH. * Rigel for LuHtudt, 


09« 

10* 

40* 

I. Bitor 

■f 

80 

09 

90 

1(1 

40 

11) 

0 

INir. Ref. 

— 

M 

40 

0 

0 

M> 



48 

■flo" 

■oi K. 

nael. 8 

89 

40 a. 

Ijit. of Kerkuk 

SB 

08 N. 


Aititudet Venu 9 , 


Time bj D. 


J9»M» 
b. m. •• 
fi bd 31 
0 AA 4A 
A 00 IV6 
e 0 0 
0 0 97*0 
to M a»o 

0 00 99 
4- 300 
"O 08 IS 

a or 4 0 

8 A a» " 


H. niff. 



9 »f. A«C. I 11 90 07 


1 IS 4*04 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

All. 

Alt. 

O * • 

00 47 90 

& 87*^ 

0 / E 

ea M to 

e / # 

00 It 06 

00 07 ^ 

4. .10 

80 

+ 30 

*f 80 

*jA 

On 47 (><i 

(M 84 90 

00 90 40 

' OH 8 80 

(U oTK 

88 98 00 

88 10 10 . 

88 18 98 

smo 

~8S 00 (i5'> 

~ 1 S8 

— 1 28 

• 1 98 

> 1 38 

- 180 

83 89 27 

88 17 49 

83 11 04 

88 8 48 

99 d/ 81 

83 94 17 

89 S4 17 

(>a 84 17 

as 84 17 

as 94 17 

SH 09 

80 8K 09 

Al 98 PS 

80 88 08 

80 98 08 

101 14 4(1 

101 lu di 

lot M 18 

100 »B 0 

iio 40 od 

70 87 38 

70 30 OD- 

73 89 0 

70 97 as 

70 84 00 

49 14 00 

49 1? 18 

4S 80 IS 

48 84 48 

48 87 84 

0-00.188 

0*00888 

0*00888 

(Moons 

o-ooaao 

0-0Htll4 

0-QBU14 

0*00014 

0-08014 

0-08014 

Q.3U4UH 

O'aooio 

0*88707 

O-0WOHU 

0-40108 

e-H-4700 

0-83793 

0-N9M88 

S-PSAOO 

9-83988 

0*81000 

0*81709 

0*81087 

S-il3l78 

0*899917 


4. 8 00*8 

7 81 47 

0 Decl. 7 80 48*0 N. 

00 

h. m. a. 

li. m. •. 

h. m. r. 

b. m. a. 

b. m. a. 

P. D. 89 94 17*4 

8 SO 98*0 

9 30 47*0 

8 87 17*8 

a as 8*9 

a SB 83*7 

1 IS (14-04 

1 1 44*01 

1 19 04*04 

1 1 44:31 

1 19 04*m 

I 1 44*A1 

I 19 04-(M 

1 I 44'e2 

1 13 04-04 
1 1 44*01 


H.DIff. 10*00 

8 

0 00 18*15 

0 00 iMl-A0 

A 01 00*0.1 

0 01 68*50 

8 09 10*80 

+ 19 4*00 

•f 19 4*00 

+ 19 4-00 

4* 19 4*06 

4> 19 4*00 

’l*L™ 

8 9 10*90 

0 9 40*00 

0 8 10*00 

0 a 08*00 

0 4 88*48 

0 SB 91 

a 08 4 fl 

0 AH I4*.l 

a 0 a 

8 0 97*Jft 

^^■■:r«So 

8 06*90 

8 04*80 

a M*0 

aoa*iKk 


n.DiA 


0«0 

a 


87*000 

080 


D.0oa. 

2 >. ao 8. 00 

0 . 00 $. 


9 00-0 . 
8_0S*^' 
8 9I*S 
3 00-3 
8 80*1 
0 23*4 


(bBbAM. 
DonpC Ceotre. 


H.Dtff. 


4* 98*010 
98 07 40*07 
98 08 IfrOO 

M_ 

1 01 


4^ 



n. $. 

1). 1880S 8. H. T. Khtn Nobrvon Peb. SOtb.. 0 41*48 

enin In 171 Itn. st II a. dalljr. 1 18*84 

I). 18800 a. M. T. Khan Kllirwan, Hsr. 8nl ..Tu*l4 

D. 18800 8. U. T. Kerkuk, Nnr. Ord . 8 00*8 

INff. Itonf. ia Hbm ... 0 87*84 


n. ■. 

D. 18800 a. M. T. Khan Nabnran. Mw. 8rd .. 0 08*88 

0 .18800 a. U. T. Kmkuk, Mar. 8iO . 0 80*4 

INff. Long. In lime. 88*80 


ji. ISAM a a7& B niir. r^ong..o a as w.. 

n. 18800 >I 94*88 B Oiff. IXMIC. .. 0_7 4 MT. 

Meawfiva Ksriiuk W*. Khan Natirwaa.. 7 01 W. 

Xfmnlilahrwan B. ^hdad .... 0 00 R. 

. ‘ Kvrkvk \V. IlaglnlMl.I 01 Wt. 
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ftcriBA ON rnfi 




Obseroali<f7u made ut the Haliing Stations on ike road fr<Sm 

Baghdad to Mosul, 

1st Station.—Khan Nahrwan.—February 2jrB» 1852. 


Hearing WSfP. 300 yard*. 


7.b( KhBn KahrvTHii . 

riace of OtMrrTHtlon ENB. S0()) ds. — UltT. lal. I tft fd*. or 
l«t. of naCB of Ubtervation... 


e > # 

u m «Mi If. 
» N. 
M 08 Jf, 


No. m. «. , «. 

('hronometrr. T>rat. ISHSO. fl. M. T. ItaBlidad, Fchnian 9Srd 6 OaininR datty II. 

Chtonomoter. DciiL lidOtf. 8. M. 'i*. Uaghdad, Fobruary 39rd 0 32 00 Cioiiig JJeau Ttino. 


% 


Hun's liotoer Limit v.m,* 


Tiinn by a Watrh. 


W. S. M.T. 
Long. T. 
Bqnii. 

T. from Noun 

Decl. 
P. D. 


Xqna. 


n.m. 1 . 

8 18 80 
S 10 A‘S 
9 IB 40 
9 80 4*9 
9 80 giro 
»7 98-5 

9 10 94* 
+ A 90 
9 W 84 
8 97 40 
88 44 
— 19 84 
19 80 


If. 1>. 
15} I 99 78 
19*(I8 
0 lA 98*8 B. 
U to 98 B 1. 
80 10 9^^9 


H. D. 
J-H i'JM 
— -101 
J9 r, 41 
J9 ii-ar 


Vf. K M. T. 39lh 
I). 18 M 8 r. Waleh 
I). 198.90 A. M. T. 
11. 18800 A. 19890 
I>. 19800 •. tf. T. 


All. All. 


51 

1 

S 

0 

110 

o 

09 

! 

* 

9i} 


+ 

no 


+ 

80 

94 

9 

90 

M 

99 

90 

27 

2 

99 

80 

rrii 

99 

+ 

14 

24 

+ 

14 

24 

27 

17 

10 

87' 

11 

ID 

Pli 

1A 

30 

on 

10 

90 

93 

59 

9 

33 

.39 

3 

ion 

37 

"l 

lAO 

TT 

1 

80 

19 

30 

AO 

10 

90 

92 

no 

It 

93 

90 

11 


©•nO'.Ti 0 00979 

0 08094 0 US094 

(12NM0 0 ‘A'tSOfl 

H-OOlOB 0-00827 

0-2I844 O-jjOliT 


Air. 

Air. 

O 1 » 

99 30 40 
+ .30 

O 1 » 

CJ A3 10 
90 

M 4V 10 

09 83~To 

20 9(1 9 
•f 14 23 

20 411 90 
+ 11 23 

27 4 38 

00 10 ao 

3.3 53 9 

27 1 19 
DO 10 SO 
.A3 63 9 

lOil 14 lU 

HD 7 9 

99 3 37 

ino m 99 
AO 9 27 
.3.3 4 14 


0*00973 

n*oai73 

fl-0S084 

ooh<ih4 

W2.3497 

0 31.379 

OiKijno 

fl*B0>376 

O-AMTA 

u-22nfld 


Alt. 

Of* 

99 29 40 

^ +_SU Index Error. 
5 3 20 1 0 
SA 49 9 

■4* 14 98 Corr. Semdr. 
80 97 87 
IW Iff 90 P. D. 

8^3 9 Lat. 

180 7 eSum. 

80 3 84 i Alim. 
M87 Uirt. 


0*<H«7-3 Cow P. D. 
li-OAittM Ait. L.ie. 

0'18711 Cokin 4 Rum. 
0*009 09 Biu DilT. 
Oit-ilUlit 


h. m. R 

8 11 97*4 
^19 29*9 
3 89 88*7 

9 18 80 
A 92*7 
0 92-1 
0 01*4 
6 91*0 
A 91*8 

9 I 890*» 
11 91*98 
I 10-9 

nfi* 

8 99-78 


b. m. a. 

3 13 93 

■ » 13 89*8 Riiiiila. 

8 27 18‘*9 

9 80 80-9 

0 3l*d 


fn. R. 

D. 19950 R. M. T. BaKhdod, FebrMry S*rd .. 8 90*09 

(lain Id 94 hr*, at It a. dally . -24*79 

n. 188M A. M. T. Boghdad, Tfhtwr 8ftth .A 14*90 

C, 13890 R. %f^ T. Khan N^rwan, Ptbruary SMb .. 9 41*48 
J)l<r. of Long, in Tlim ...~^9M8 


b m. a. 

3 18 92*9 
•f 19 89*3 
9 99 97*0 
g 10 9*9 
A 92*1 


Ii. m. ■. 

3 l.i 12*1 
•» 13 BV.n 
*8 OR 97*4 
8 10 40 
A 91*4 


li. m a. 
8 13 .31*1 
4- 13 99-9 
8 20 5d*4 
3 30 4*9 
0 81-0 


n. a. 

11. IBAAO A. M. T. Baghdad, Febrwwr ORth .8 Sro 

D. 12800 8. M. T. Khan Nahnran, February 2&Ui.. 9 99 *73 
DlfT. af Long. In Time .. . 00*w9 


R. » * 

77s 12890 -s 27tl8 m Drif. l>Wf ..A 48 S. 

H. l-iMn ct 20-88 ■ f)lir.l«Mg..... 12 B. 

Neana gira Kban Kaimraa £. Baghdad.. 














TOPOOftAraV' OP .VIKSVEH 


m 


2no Station.-^Ut Tra^ms}«^Fibevahy 2(!Ta« 1852. 

D£LU ABBAS. 


Place of Observation t jO yards £. of the Bridge over the Khalis. 


’ Mei\ Alt. * BfyA for laixHdt. 


OF* 

7' 

W 

Index Xmr 

♦ 

an 

90 

7 

50 

”47 

88 

80 

Corr. 

— 

OS 

47 


09 

00 



49 

94 

on N. 

Deal. 6 

99 

49 S. 

I.at. of UclU Abhaa 8^ 

^4 

9 K. 


• Altitudes of Verne. 


llDii bj D. WMtf 

h. m. «. 

fi S4 

6 &A 390 
5 OS 08*8 
8 se SO 
0 OH 0*6 


9ft0 00*0 



8 58 M 

Cbron. 8. 

h 0 00 


0 09 OH 

Time 

9 09 90 

T. Irom Noon 

8 08 SH 

H.D. 

77'*0 


8 


988*7 

i\i 

3*0 

0 


> s m-i 
4 W o s 

V T>mI. 4 so 01 N. 
00 


r. D. M 00 08 


H. D. 

10'*96 

8 

s 1 ii 

1 1 lb 

89-80 

04 

0 


*f 88*48 
40 H OC 

9 lU. Aacb. 

40 44*84 

H. D. 

0'*497 

0 

8 I A 

A 1 m 

98*991 

471 

79 

0 Bt. Aae. 99 

«s 

94 

4* 88*831 
SO 17*87 
M 40*90 

Conn. Cent. I 

94 1S*M 

H.D. 

*499 

a 

* I A 

1 rk 

1*987 

91 

8 

. 1*901 
IS 1F79 


Squo. 


Alt. Alt. 


Alt. Alt Alt 


6 t 0 

09 4 00 

O / 

03 40 00 

0^0 

03 SI m 

A f 0 

m 17 40 

* 80 

+ an 

+ so 

*♦■ 80 

(» 4 SO 

Ad 40 00 

63 89 90 

dl 18 10 

81 89 10 

81 98 u 

81 10 10 

81 9 0 

- 1 04 

— 1 80 

— 1 80 

- 1 86 

81 80 41 

SI 91 00 

81 14 80 

81 7 99 

86 Sli 00 

85 99 9 

80 99 9 

K5 99 0 

84 04 0 

84 4 9 

04 4 0 

84 4 0 

161 8 M 

18<1 66 M 

ISO 47 03 

18015 47 

76 81 .19 

70 9 7 84 

70 98 56 

70 96 98 



44^^1 

J4J9^ 

0*00186 

0*00186 

0*00185 

0*001.58 

0*66178 

0*08179 

O’OHITM 

0*08178 

9*80781 

0*89077 

9*40107 

9*46997 

0-H4149 

0*8491)9 

0>84je0 

0*84340 

0*39988 

0* 33549 

9*89700 

0*89080 


01 44 00 

01 1^^^ 

so oi IS 
- I S7 
so'se so 
so so 9 
S4 4 9 
100 ts 08 
rs 11 OS 

44 SI «0 


0*00180 

0*08170 

0*40788 

0*04460 

9*88000 


li. m. *. 

S SH IlhS 
40 44*04 
1 9« 18.0 
0 48 17*04 
4- 18 14*48 
8 01 39-M 
0 64 88*0 
0 58*00 
6 04-00 
0 00*00 
0 00-00 
a 00*00 

870*10 

I). 09 0. V. T. 0 00*98 
1>. 00 rt. U. 00 1 30* 

D. 00 8. M. T. s SO-SO 


li. in. K. 

5 80 4*1 
40 44-44 

I S4 IS*S 
0 49 9*74 
4- IS 14*49 

6 9 17*10 
0 AO 99*0 

0 84*00 


h. ID. a. 

S SO 4VX 
40 44*84 
1 94 1S*8 
0 40 40*14 
+ _15_14*43 
0 V 04*00 
0 60 60-0 
0 00*00 


h. in. *. 

8 40 17*6 
40 44*H4 
1 94 18.8 
6 00 18-14 
•I* 18 14*49 
*0 8 80*00 
8 OO 86* 

0 00-60 
' ''It. 


h. m. a 
8 41 49-fl 
40 44*84 
I S4 18*8 

8 orii'u 

*1* IS 14^9 
~e 4 M*SO 
6 OH 0*0 



m. a. 

7). 19800 8. sr. T KbM Knhmn, Veb. 96Ui. 5 41*48 

Gain In 80i hn. at II a. dtlly. - 19*1 0 

1). 19860 8. M. T. Khan Kahnran, ?eh. MUi. 0 99 SS 

D. 13909 8. M. T. IMII Abbaa, Feb. OOUi. 0 65*g8 

Dift of Long, in Time . I 80.00 


n. a. 

n*19MO A.U.T. Khan Kahrwan, Feb. 90lh .. 0 68*70 

D.ISOOO 8.N.T. Mil Abbaa, Feb. 90(h . 8 90*3 h 

Difl*. Long, in Time.... 1 ao-fl.*! 


n. ISHSn •> 1 86-96 9 Difr. Long. .^ 91 A It 

M. 1980i> a 1 90*05 B Ditr. Long . 0 SI 8 7 B. 

Meana girt Halil A^taa E. Kban irahnran ..u 9l 8f~E 

Khan Kahilnui K. BagMaO ... 0 0 00 E 

Mil AbbwB. BagMaO.....Viras 
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VdTES Olf tHE 


3rd Station^>~(Zno Travbrss)~^rb. 28th, 1852. 

KARA TEPPEH. 


Place of Observation— 

JHer. AU. SuiC$ Lower Limb for Lat. 


}1. IK S6'M 

s 

n,u 1 10 e 17 
+TT5f" 

Jlerl. S 0 a. 

Corr. IKcl. SWM*7 B 


W® 14' 80* 


Index Error 

4* 

SO 

04 

16 

(Ml 

47 

7 

‘30 

Corr. Somdr. ^ 

15 


47 

93 

53 

00 



49 

"a?" 

“ K. 

Dec]. 8 

13 

95 3. 

. of Kara Teppeh 84 

94 

48 N 


AUitudee of Sun'e Lower Limb, 


7iin« l7 1). I8H80 
h. iiK *• 

S S4 18*5 
A M 40*8 
8 55 1*5 
8 65 83 
8 55 5 H*5 
8 76 3 ft*8 
8 55 06 
■f d 50 
0. 1 55~ 
— 18 57 
8 40 58 
S 58 4 0 
5 48 18 
It_ 

T. from Koon. 0 10 49 


Cliroo. B. 
Bqu. 

LoDg. TliM 


All. 

Alt. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

O / ff 

r> / # 

0 ! # 

0 t * 

0 « 9 

65 00 00 

55 0 00 

65 10 15 

66 90 85 

65 85 40 

4 - 8(1 

4 - 80 

4- 30 

4* .70 

4 . 80 

Sooo 80 

5.'< 0 80 

65 16 45 

65 97 5 

55 8 (t 10 

97 8 ll 15 

97 84 45 

37 S3 33 

97 48 39 

37 48 5 

4- 14 90 

4* 14 90 

4- 14 97 

4- 14 97 

4* 14 38 

97 44 41 

3? 4B 11 

97 5-9 48 

sTiiyso 

SM 8 as 

ue 15 94 

OR 15 34 

08 16 34 

08 IS 94 

OH 16 34 

84 34 48 

84 34 40 

81 94 48 

84 94 48 

84 94 48 

100 34 43 

160 *211 13 

1110 as ait 

8H (io 

laO 49 40 

30 19 34 

30 14 81) 

80 Id 98 

80 10 08 

80 31 90 



63 98 38 

59 81 04 

59 13 47 

0*00458 

0*001.58 

0*004.58 

0‘004.'» 

0*00468 

.R0B8.U 

0*03855 

0-0R.V.S 

OOH363 

0*03365 

11*98068 

8-99004 

0*99770 

0*99680 

0-99410 

II-MU095 

0*30008 

0-30185 

0*81>R90 

0*80333 

8-91803 

0.31015 

0*31408 

0*31918 

0*31030 


II. Ulff. 



0,0 I 84-887 
^ 5 48-07 
8 »-8A'0 


Doel. 


R 

BO 


15 94*57 B. 


P. D. Be 15 94 


B.D. 

';li 

Bqet. 


*408 

0 

9-718 
57 
_7 

19 54*57 
19 S7'S7 


n. 50. H. 

D. 00. B. 50 
D. eo. S. M. 


h. m. R. 

8 11 51*4 
8 48 8>U 
^ 19 or.77 
8 1 5*87 
S 54 1 8*5 
0l«*47 
0 61*87 
0 01*87 
0 01*07 
0 01*87 
900*05 
'0 59*01 
1 45 

T. 8 87*01 


h. m. a. 

8 11 85*1 
6 48 84-9 
+ 19 57* J7 
0 I M~87 
8 54 40-.1 
n 81*07 


h. m. a. 

8 11 3*0 
8 48 00*1 
^ 13 57-87 
‘O I 58-47 
8 55 J*6_ 
" '0 5187 


li. m. a. 
a 10 88* 7 
8 4(Ki;’.8 

4.11 37 

0 9 38-07 
8 55 S3 
fl 51-07 


li. m. a. 

a 10 8.0 

8 40 08-1 
4' 19 57-87 
' 8 9 60*47 
8 50 53-5 
0 61-87 


m. t. 

D. 19359. 3. 31. T. Khan Knhnmn, Fab. 95(h ... 5 41*43 

Qnin in IHi lin. a* 11 a. duilj.. — 80*95 

n. 13350. 3, M. T. Kiian Nahrwmi, Peh, S8th... 6 11*98 

D. 19808. 8. Itr. T. K<mi rct>|>«l>. Feb. SStb. 8 59*01 

Dlff. Long. In Time.1 40*78 


m. a. 

19360. 8. H.T. Khati Kalinmi, Peb. SBth.... 6 58*78 

. 13300. 8. H. T. KliOD TepiN^ M. 98Ul. * 87*81 

Diff. Lons. In Time... I 


II. 13858 =”‘41^79 » Dlff. l/m*.. 0 85 13 |. 

D. Iteeu B 1 48*83 B Dlff. L»ng........... ^85 ^9 R 

Meena give Teppeh & Kban KabrweB. 














'M; ’ ■ ••»•■»■•-• 

At the same Station as Ybstseday.—Feb. 29Tn, 1852. 


KARA TEPP£H« 

AiHtutief of th« Sutii*$ Lower £im5. 


Time bj D. \9M9 
b. m. ■. 

B nr 49 
8 «B SO 
8 88 as 
8 SO 14 
8 SB 97*8 
148 Bs-a 
8 88 40 
4- 0 40 


Air. 


Alt. 


Alt. 


All. 


Alt. 


Chrm. S. 
B(|U8. 
1 . 000 . Tlmo 


8 86 80 
X 18 40 
8 83 40 
8 69 40 
6 88 00 
18 


T. from Koon 0 .IT 00 


0*00418 

O-OBSOB 

9*88496 

0-01068 

ll'.^SSO] 


(MK)4)8 

O-OMAO 

0*98978 

0*01088 

9*88074 


0*00418 

0*08865 

0*88101 

9*01007 

9At870 


0*00418 

0*00866 

0*81986 

9*900 90 

9A1748* 


0 

46 

f 

11 

F 

60 

0 

46 


9 

60 

40 

t 

M 

r 

80 

0 

46 

9 

49 

9 

86 

d 

46 

A 

9 

46 


+ 

80 


+ 

80 


,*4* 

80 


+ 

80 


*► 

80 

40 

18 

'Sd 


88 

80 

49W 00 

oS 

48 


iir 

61 

16 

88 

0 

10 

88 

11 

IS' 

88 17 


88 

81 

87 

80 

86 

87 

*b 

14 

8 

+ 

14 

8 

+ 

14 

8 


14 

a 

+ 

14 

0 

88 

SO 

18 

88 

85 

48 

88 

at 

88 

88 

8A 

80 

80 

80 

~40 

07 

68 

10 

87 

68 

10 

07 

as 

10 

87 

68 

10 

87 

6a 

10 

S4 

94 

48 

84 

84 

48 

84 

84 

48 

84 

84 

48 

84 

84 

48 

166 

38 

5 

186 

48 

86 

fiST 

40 


166 

68 

88 


67 

08 

77 

40 

a 

77 

61 

47 

77 

64 

48 

77 

60 

41 

77 

68 

40 

64 

8H 

60 

M 

SO 

6 

64 

88 

10 

64 

tl 

It 

64 

10 

0 


jHHIpgj 

MIBOl 

9*90070 

frilaw 


H. DIE. 


60*(» 

a 


so 

fl 

1 


840 08 
98 94 
6 07 
00 - 


li. tn.«. 

8 88 18*1 


9 

+ 


81 41*9 
IS 46*8 


0,0 ) 87,6*00 

8 97 40 

T 0 16*1 

6 80*4 

7 40 66*8 

6 88*H 

Peel. 7 68 10 a. 

0 88*8 

00 

0 88*4 

F. D, 97 68 10 

0 38*1 

m \ enAAt 


■476 

0 


n. M. 8 . T. 

It. ao. 0. 69 
D. 00. 8. M.T. Ta5*'09 


0 .*16*63 
1 




8*060 

80 

i 

, 

48 

0 

A 

1 

A 

8 


■1 

^ 8*143 
18 48*10 


Bqus. 


13 46*30 


h. m. B. 
a 87 47*7 
6 63 IS-.1 
■» IS 40*8 
B 84 6B*e 
9 S8 SO 
« 88*0 


h. m. B. 

8 87 16*6 
H 2s'4t*3 
4. 18 40*3 
"B 85 '80*9 
8 88 W 
II SH*rt 


b. m. a. 

a 80 • 18*0 

9 8.1 UO*l 
■» 18 40*8 
H 86 68*4 
8 SO 14 
6 88*4 


D. 19B60. B. N. T. Xhui NahewBii, Feb. S3tb 

Gain In 89} hm. nt II ■. rfall^ . 

1). 18869. 8. M. T. Khoit Kabnean, Feb. SOUi . 
U. 13800. 8. N. T. Kan Ttppeb, Feb. B8ib ... 

Difl*. laiiif. Ill Time.. 


h. m. a. 
9<96 80 *7 
6 n 89*8 
+ 18 40 *0 
a 80 I6*a 
8 so 87*6 
- R 88*1 


m. a. 

6 41*48 
, - 41*08 
6"To*40 
0 88*08 


1 88*10 


Bl— 8— — 

]). 19800. R. M. T. Kbftn Vahrwan. tfv 68*79 

U. 18800. 8 . M. T. Kan Thpiwlb ^* * 8_98^ 

DIE. Long. In Time. .I 88*80' 


D. ISS60 « r M'lO 9 DIE. LiHig.. 0 34 M E. 


D. 18800 m 1 80*80 m DIE. Long.. 

... 0 84 

68 E 

Vaanai 

ilT« Kara Teppeh B. Xban Kahrwan.. 

... 86 

46 R. 

Mean# 1 

bf Yeatenla^'a Obaerratloiia. 

... 96 

00 E 


Kara Teppeh E Khan Kahrwan 

... 86 

7 R. 


Khan Nahrwan R. BugliOad .... 

... 0 

0 E 


Kara Teppeb E Bagbilad . 

... 

_7_B. 












M0TE8 ON TBS 


Station 8TU^^(7tii TRAVBRSB)—MAftCR 5 th. 

ALTON KIUPRI. 

100 yards NW. of the Khan. On a Mound. 


Mer. Alt. Suit 9 Lower Limit for Latitude. 


9 h. S(l m. Lon^. TIrh*. 


11. D. 

M 
90 

0 




87*W) 

9 

ns-lio 

9N'at 

lO-iW 

JI-7B 


^ lUWM 

S 59 9^ 

Oocl. 5 M A9>0$l, 


Oorr. Srmdr. 


Dfcl. 

LbI. of AKun Klupri 


So 


Index Em>r 


S 

+ 


SO 

90 


BO H ao 

M 4 

+ *?_J® 

4H lU 47 

BU_ 

4'l 40 M S. 
0 54 AS H. 
i»'4a ' SI N. 


Time h/ D. iSSaO 

li. ui. *. 


II. il. 


SB 4V se 
5 S7 S9 
Chton. a. S 40 
'noo M 
,^n|. Time S_A0 SO 
T. from Nook S U4 19 


H. Dia. 




AHitudee c/ renut.-^March Athf IS'iS. 


0 AA as 
A AS B 
A A7 49 
A AS 4B’A 
0 1 1 


78*-0 

9 


SM'S 

AO 


sai-H 


9 Decl- 
P. D. 

4 

H. D. 


■- 4 


9 Rt. Air. 


+ 9 Si-H 
9 9 5-9 N. 
6 5 A7 
00 

'si 54 OS 


II'OO 

9 

~ffoo 


U i__ 

4- 99-79 
1 15 09 08 
1 1(1 97*41 


II. 1). 




■ W7B 

9 

97-899 

818 


4- »«*440 
88 1 80-80 

Rt. Am. 99 i AS-n' 
94 


98 01-80 


h. m, I. 

8 as s 
1 18 87-41 
58 i-au 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Ail. 

Alt. 

Q / • 

a t § 

0 < « 

o < « 

O 4 M 

08 AO 45 

08 48 10 

08 0 50 

07 80 

00 :>i 60 

4- 90 

4- 90 

4- 80 

4- 90 

4- 90 

08 57 15 

08 48 40 

(Id 7 SO 

07 43 M 

00 58 SO 

54'88'97 

54 88 SO 

34 8 40 

89 61 55 

89" 8(1 10 

— 1 S5 

- 1 85 

> 1 SO 

> 1 8(1 

>- 1 89 

94 87 IS 

94 81 85 

81 8 14 

89 60 80 

89 84 48 

61 .54 9 

8) 64 9 

81 54 3 

81 54 8 

SI 54 .9 

89 4A 81 

89 45 31 

AS 45 91 

88 45 81 

83.45 81 

158 0 90 

153 00 40 

jSl 41 98 

151 80 .SS 

151 4 0 

70 8 18 

70 00 84 

75 60 48 

75 44 50 

75 88 8 

41 90 0 

41 .96 .50 

41 48 .95 

41 54 87 

48 7 81 

0-00185 

0-00185 

0-00195 

0-00495 

0-004.V> 

0-OOU70 

0-00070 

0-00070 

O-UUOTO 

0-00070 

0-38800 

0-38910 

0-98890 

0-90184 

0-80700 

0*888)3 

0-8-4854 

0-68900 

- .0-88479 

0-88994 

0-80018 

11-90105' 

0-90785 

0-'31108 

U-9)»]U 


h. m. 1 . 

9 as 91-A 
1 10 97-41 
58 1-80 


h. m. 1 . 

S 34 10-1 
1 10 87*41 
08 1-40 


h. m. $, 

9 95 10-5 
1 Ifl 87*41 
58 1-W 


h. m. ■. 

A 87 SS-A 
1 18 87-41 
88 1-80 


6 40 ai-ao 

5 47 00*60 

5 48 »^40 

5 40 90-90 

5 51 51-80 

4> 11 50-50 

4- 11 50-5(1 

4- 11 50-50 

4- 11 50-50 

4- 

11 50-50 

5 58 81-80 

5 58 51-99 

0 00 801 W 

(1 1 90-90 

0 

9 48-90 

9 55 80 

548 0 

5 67 49 

5 56 40-5 

fl 

1 1 

8 48-to 

8 48-98 

8 41-00 

yio^so 


8 41-80 

8 48'SU 

8 41-00 

8 40*60 
a 41-90 





0). i. 


S. 99. 
I). 00. 
D. 00. 


a 00-AA 

a. M.T. 8 41-01 

а. 50 9 41 

б. U. T. A 98*01 


Gain Id 106hiikat 11 e.dally.. I 99-97 

0.19S9B. 8. M. T. Khan Kelirwam Nsr. 4th .... 4 19-11 

1). 18050. a. ». T. Attun Klupri, Har. 4tb. 9 41-01 , 

Diff. Lonf. lo Tima.1 901t. • 


* 

D. 19800. 8. Sr.T. Khan KabnraB, Nsr. itb.... 0 59-73 

D. 19900. 8. H.T. Altnn Klupri, Mar. 4tb .. A tWI 

niir. LoBg. la Tins..........I 90-89 



D. 19880. «■ 7*90-9 : nur. Long.S.9S 80 W. 

D. tsseo. : 190-09 : nur. Lovg. o ^ 49 w. 

Metni gtra Altun Klupri. W. Khan Kahnraa. 89 97 W. 

XliM NihrwaO B. HigMad ... aoo R. 

Altun Xiiipri'l^. Baghdad. 18 97 









TOPOGiuMnr imiB^ir 


499 


Station 9th (8tb •TmATiMB).'^H*iicB 6 tb^ 

4RBIL. 

The pUce of Obeenration immediately at the NW. edge of the baie of the 

Mound forming the Citadel. 

Mer. Alt.* Siriui Jbr Lat. 


Tiuw bjr D. 13839 
h. in. I 



6 60 

rs 


668 

68-6 


6 80 

88 


0 0 

9 


98 00 

48 


8 69 

It 

Chren. 8. U. T. 

-► 4 

10 


TTT 

IT 

Idfif. Time 

9 60 

10 

T. from Noon* 

8 7 

11 

H. n. 

74'4 


9 DwI. 
P.O. 

R. D. 


999-8 

?*3 

_!•« 


■¥ 9 OS'S 
9 * 94 


9 

90 


0 01’7 X. 


80 68 M*S 


Q at. Aw. 


H.O. 


96 1044 



74® 

87' 

80* 

Indn Error 



90 


74 

es 

00 


17 

19 

00 

Bor. Par. 

— 

1 

18 


87" 

TT 

To" 


90 




T» 

IT 

“ 

Docl. 

10 

80 

70 

r«t. of Arbll 

* 

2 

TT 

■(So 


K. 


Altitudes of Venus. 

Alt. All. 


> » 
40 SO 
+ 80 


08 41 00 
84 90 80 
- 1 9 8 
84 19 OS 

80 « 8 m 

80 II 00 
151 94 08 
98 49 1 
41 89 M 


040880 

049800 

9-89900 

o-^n 

'»8nM 


ii. m. 

8 80 18-8 
1 96 1044 
80 80-90 

5 61 1144 
^ II 9946 

6 09 88-60 
8 68 9-8 

4 8140 
4 80-60 
4 81-70 
4 80-00 


D. 09 8. N. T. 
D. 00 8. 69 
0.00 S. KT. T. 


199-70 
4 80478' 
_»6 
4'8»'l9e 


0 ' v 

08 10 90 
* 80 

84 I) Sfi 


Alt. 


o 

00 


t » 
6 00 
80 


08 6 80 
84 9 46 


Alt. 

9 > 

07 61 


90 


_4^ 

oroi^P 

Min 66 


> 1 90 

— 1 80 

— 1 99 

84 8 8P 

84 1 19 

a»i*Jb 

80 63 60 

M68 86 

00 88 00 

80 It 00 

80 II 00 

80 11 00 

161 18 97 

161 0 17 

IM 89 97 

76 80 48 

76 88 8 

76 99 48 

41 98 14 

ALSLm 

41 85 14 

0-00050 

040560 

0-00660 

0-00000 

049000 

O-U08U0 

9-886.11 

9-89707 

sroooro 

9-89101 

0-88169 

0-89001 

9-8I4BW 

»617^ 

9-81031 

b. m. t. 

b. m. ■. 

b. m. f. 

8 80 19-8 

3 80 494 

8 37 84-8 

1 96 1044 

1 85 10.84 

1 85 1044 

60 N-70 

60 80-70 

60 8040 

6 63 6-74 

d ii 4t-44 

6 65 17-84 

•4-11 99-iM 

•f It 9940 

-4- It 8840 

0 08 98-00 

"oonSTTb 

» 4 39-00 

6 68 68-5 

6 69 88 

0 0 9 

4 99-60 

4 81-70 

4 30«» 


Hfr 



D. 19869. Boa dowa ywtwdoy. 


®BL Am. 

Ovmp. <s> Cent. 
H. S. 


n. I. 

D. 19800 8. M. T. Xhon Kahrwan. Nor. Olb.0 M-91 

0. 19800 8. M. T. ArfJI. Mar. Otb. 4 68-176 

me. hong, in Time.9 Ofr&vo 


Boat. 


ArUl W. Shu Nobnraa.'a <»6SS.« M l! W. 

gboa Nobrwu B.BOfUdwl. 008 B. 

ArOil W. B 89 fc(M.. M li W. 








496 


IVOTES ON THB 


Statioh 10th (9th Tratbhsb}.—March 7tb. 

KELLAK. 

On the Upper Zab, at the North end of the Village. 
Mer, Alt. * Sirius for Latitude. 


I 


Time br D. IM50. 

b. tn. •. 

A 06 46'0 
6M M 
0 57 1-A 
0 07 sa-A 
0 07 48 
884 88-0 


Chren.B. 

Innf. Tlm« 

T. frvin N'OVB 


II. Dlff. 


0 69 00 
9 04 a n 

0 05 is’ 



999-7 


9 dmi. 
P. D. 


+ 0 49-7 
9 81 aa-o "• 
9 80 49-9 

90_ 

80 84 17 


H. Dlff. 


ll'-OO 
_ 8 

h I 38-19 
I 1-10 

4- 04-99 

1 99 e-49 


9 Bt kte. I 99 40-71 


Indei Bnror 


Bar. Par. 


74» 

97* 

40* 


+ 

90 

74 

98 

10 

i? 

U 

7 

— 

> 

10 

87 

19 

51 

90 



Asi 

47 

09 

18 

81 

18 

:8(l 


liL 


Altitudes of Venus. 


All. ^ 

All. 

AH. 

Alt. 

AH. 

ft ^ # 

e 1 f 

n t 9 

0 • t' 

0 > • 

70 06 SO 

70 80 96 

70 90 so 

70 18 00 

70 8 80 

+ 80 

4- 90 

4- 80 

4- 80 

4- 80 

70 00 00 

70 80 00 

70 97 00. 

70 10 80 

TO i 00 

ao 98 00 

80 IM 27 

80 IS 80 

80 9 10 

80 4 80 

— 1 9!l 

— 1 99 

— 1 99 

— 1 98 

1 98 

80 90 88 

80 17 00 

.30 19 08 

SO 7 09 

80 8 07 

80 94 17 

80 94 17 

80 94 17 

80 94 17 

80 94 17 

98 16 58 

80 10 Ml 

80 16 68 

88 10 08 

88 10 OS 

109 8 48 

151 67 10 

101 03 18 

101 48 09 

101 48 17 

78 a 94 

70 08 97 

76 6(1 09 

70 64 01 

76 61 M 

40 88 48 

40 41 09 

40 44 01 

40 48 09 

40 48 81 

0-00819 

0-00819 

0-00019 

0-00819 

0-00019 • 

O-OOSOI 

04)9801 

0-00861 

0-09861 

0-09801 

9-88190 

9-88488 

9-88609 

9-86870 

9*88789 

0-61864 

0-KU95 

9-81461 

9-81499 

9-61697 

^90019 


»90^ 

9-60196 


h. m. R. 

• 

h. m. I. 

h. m. 

m. a. 

b. m. a. 

8 80 68-1 ■ 

8 81 47-0 

8 39 19-7 

a 89 84-7 

0 89 09-1 

1 99 40-71 

1 90 40*71 

1 99 40-71 

1 99 40-71 

1 99 40-71 

48 A6-1 

48 00-1 

4(1 66-1 

40 60-1 

40 68-1 

6 47 88-01 

6 48 98-81 

5 46 48-61 

0 49 10-01 

0 49 84-91 

4- 11 7-61 

4- 11 7-01 

4 . 11 ^61 

4 . 11 7-81 

4- 11 7-61 . 
8 0 49-49 1 

0 08 41-49 

6 60 80-99 

6 69 60-09 

0 00 18-09 

0 66 48-0 

0 08 88 

6 67 1-6 

0 67 98-5 

6 07 49 

9 U-M 

d KAaAd 

^^^4^89 

9 64-09 

9 04-09 



A 


H. Dlff. 9*990 

_ 8 

I 97*878 

I ^ 

98-801 
88 19 88-80 
98 18 04*90 
G Bt. Aae. 94 


D. 08 . a. 

D. 80. B. 
D. on. B. 


M. T. 
09 

H. T. 


9 04-09 
9 04-69 
9 6a«9 
878-90 
9 04-44 
90-0 
8 94-04 


m. a. 

D. 19800. B. M. T. Khan Natanraa, Mar. 7th.... 8 08-78 

D. 19880. B. H. T. Kdlak, Mar. 7th. 8 94-04 

Dlff. lionf. in Tima ... 8 99-89 


Comp. Cnt. 0 48 00*1 


H.Diff: 

*689 

8 

oj A 

1-887 

68 


1-960 


m. a. o > « 

KallSk, W. Khan Nahrwaa.8 • 8 09 98 W. 

Khan KahnraB B. Bai^tdad. 8 oo B. 

Kallak, W. BagMad. 0 48 98 W. 


Bqna. 








TOPOOK^raT or HmVEH. 

Si^htt at Mr, Raagam^g ffouM (BritUh Cotuul), 

I 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of MoiqI, bearing 299** 300 yds. 

Marcb UtBj 1852. 

Mier. Alt. 8uh*s Lower Limb for Latitude. 


49^ 


h, m. 

liQPf. in Tliba S SS’tO 
6S'‘S6 


SO 

SO 

8 



117*70 

\ 

99*48 

b 

10*08 

hL 

1*80 

108*70 


I. Srror 


Corr. S«indr. 


•f « 48-7 
S SI 88-0 
Ded. S S4 87 S 


Uwl. 

Lat. Houm 

N. 81« W. SOO 7 dl.« IMff’. hit. I4S rOa. or 
^.at. MoHii Mlnarat 


eSssw 

+ SO 
08 SV fiS 
48 07 
■» 10 8 4 
00 00 81 
80 

trSTiSN. 

S S4 87 8. 


SO so IS N. 
4- 4 

M SO it y. 


Altitudes o/the Sun*s Lower Limb.-^Mareh lOth. 


Tioie b 7 n. ISAM. 


b. 

8 

s 

8 

s 

0 


m. «. 
84 88*0 
84 00*0 
30 10*0 
80 41 
SO 0*0 


Cbroo. 8. 
Roua. 

Long. Time. 


8 170 .‘19* 
0 80 18 
■¥ SO 
8 00 48 
-J0_87 
8 10 
8 03 


0 

18 


89 10 


T. Arom yoon 0 87 44 


H. Die. 


80 

4 

4 


08'*7S 

0 


87U-77 


4* 0 18*77 

a 00 11 


Deel. 

4 01 8(777 
90 

.P. D. 

84 01 81 

H. Dim 

*057 



0 



Hit 

90 


SIS 

4 


44 

4 

i. 

44 


H 

• 4*849 


10 88*15 

Xqua. 

io 97*M 


0-00107 

0-00801 

8*81884 

8-88B74 

8*81900 


0*00107 

0*00801 

8*81710 

8*81073 


0*00107 

0*00881 

0*8)008 

0*H(W87 

0*30044 


0*00107 

0*00981 

8*8)478 

8*80818 

8*807M 


All. 

Alt 

Alt 

Alt 


50 44 &) 

0 t § 

do M SM 

0 / « 
dO M 40 

si 's to 

5? 16 00 

+ 80 

+ so 

+ so 

+ 80 

+ 80 

BO 45 00 

50 oa BO 

51 <10 10 

51 8 80 . 

51 16 80 

85 88 SO 

85 80 85 

85 30 5 

85 84 40 

SO 89 15 

+ 14 18 

+ U 18 

+ U 18 

+ 14 18 

+ 14 18 

85 36 48 

85 40 98 

85 44 16 

85 48 58 

85 08 88 

94 1 81 

94 1 81 

94 1 81 

84 1 81 

94 1 81 

86 80 IS 

86 80 18 

86 SO 18 

80 90 19 

86 90 18 

155 06 SO 

150 08 8) 

156 00 01 

156 10 86 

156 15 II 

77 60 18 

70 I 10 

7S 8 00 

76 5 18 

78 7 85 

68 88 SO 

58 20 39 

53 IN 48 

58 16 25 

58 14 07 


0*00107 

0*00901 

8*81885 

8W788 

8*80085 



653*88 






b 

19*57 






A 

8*91 

h.iD. a. 

h. m. a. 

b. m. a. 

b. Bi. a. 

h. m. a. 

jL 

8*01 

8 80 97*1 

8 80 5*7 

8 84 45*1' 

8 84 19*7 

8 38 84*1 


4* 10 87*4 
8 85 00*8 
B 84 88*5 
80*8 
80*8 
88*8 
80*7 
80*8 


+ 10 87*4 
« 86 91*7 
8 84 55*5 
90*8 


8 85 14*8 
4- 10 87*4 
H 95 48*8 
8 55 15*5 


90*8 


-vjrj*-;- 

8 85 4 1 

^7 


8 80 88*8 
8 80 0*8 


80*8 


*88 


]>. 50 8. M. T. 

D. 00 8. 80 _ 

n. 00 8. U. T. 1 88-08 


m. a. 

*85;^ ^ isseo. B. M. T. Khaa Nahrwaa, Mar. loth .. 0 88*78 
87 D. 18800. a. M. T. Monal (Home) Mar. 10th .... 1 83*<W 

J>Ur. Long. In Time. 5 30*07 


n. a. 


e / « 
1 88 81 


W. 

9 W. 


Moau) (Hosael, W. Khaa Nahrwaa 5 8(707 

MlBa(«l,N. 01^ W. 800 yd$.ml»ll. Long...._ 

VoMl Vlnarat W. Khan Nthnran. 1 88 40 W. 

t KImm Nahfwaa B. Bajlnlinl. 6 0 0 B. 
Maul MUmM W. iadiM . .. 


1 10 40 W. 







4^8 


N0TB8 ON THB 


'&ighu ai ike Camp of Koiyunjik Village or Aramuahigeh. 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 


Mer. AH. Sun*9 Lower Limb for Latitude, 

Marcu 14th, 18a2. March 15tb, 1852. 


Long in Time 


h. nt. 

S 98 90 


H. Biff. 


Q 


0 t 0 

ICll &D AO 

O • 0 

109 47 10 

H. Dtff. 

M'lO 

8 




m 


00 90 69 

91 88 99 






118*80 

Par. Ref. 

48 

— tl 

t 

1 

30 

1 


88-ae 


00 90 19 

91 88 94 

80 \ 

80-00 

80 

I 


10*71 

Semdr. 

4- 18 8 

4- 10 0 


10-78 

8 

SI 

1 

1*07 


61 10 10 

01 SO 00 

*®i A 

107 




too-bo 


00 

00 

. 100*07 



‘ 

4>8 48*9 

j 

68 44 41 N. 

98 81 00 n* 


8 10*7 

Dcel. 


8 80 47*4 8. 

DocU 

9 89 97 S. 

1 90 07 B. 

Dad. t 

07 7*0 g. 

Corr, Bed. 

8 89 9&9A. 

lAt of Kolyunjib 

N. 

« 80 81 09 1^* 

Corr. Deal. 1 00 08*7 0. 


Altitudee of the 8un*» Lower Limb. 

March 13th, 1852. 


Tim# by D. I9M0 
h. m. ■> 

H ao 40 
9 40 rs 
9 40 84*9 

8 40 48 

9 41 18 
«ni 8 

8 40 89-0 
— 8 »•* 

9 90 47 
Lwilf.T. 8 98 90 

A 38 17“ 
18_ 

T. hvm Noon fl 81 49 


9 


11. D. 


90*09 



8 



804il0 

Sll 1 

i 

10*08 

8 

1 

i 1*07 


67760 



^ 0 19*0 

8 44 98*0 

Drd. 


8 00 48 


00 

P.U. 

m o<r48 

H. Diir. 


*006' 



0 



4*198 

90 1 

i 

881 

* 1 

A. 

88 



4- 4*408 

0 84*08 

Kqua. 


8 88*48 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Ait. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

0 • 0 
d4 ai 00 

9^ 80 8l> 

0 f 0 

M ao AO 

0/0 

A4 4A 10 

e / 0 
A4 A4 00 

4* 80 

+ 80 

4* 90 

4* 80 

4* 30 

34 80 

04 80 00 

04 87 so 

04 40 40 

04 04 80 

87 10 40 

87 14 03 

87 19 40 

87 88 00 

87 87 19 

4* 14 91 

4* 14 91 

4* 14 23 

4* 14 98 

4* 14 38 

87 80 00 

87 88 10 

87 93 03 

8? 87 18 

87 41 87 

09 90 48 

09 00 48 

98 00 48 

08 00 48 

02 AO 48 

80 81 4 

80 81 4 

00 91 4 

30 81 4 

90 81 4 

100 80 08 

180 41 8 

100 44 46 

100 46 66 

160 68 88 

78 18 86 

78 80 81 

76 9*) 94 

78 84 80 

78 90 41 

00 08 80 

00 01 10 

SO 40 sn 

SO 47 17 

60 40 04 

0*00004 

0*00094 

0*00004 

0*00004 

0*00004 

0*08800 

0-00300 

0*00808 

0*00880 

0-09900 

0*90076 

0*90060 

6-90480 

0*80907 

9*80171 

0-06868 

0*60001 

0*80041 

0*60080 

9*08087 

8*89118 

0*86804 

0*86680 

0^060 

0*88081 


tl, m. ». 

h. m. e. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. e. 

b. m. f. 

8 90 06*0 

8 80 98*9 

9 30 11*8 

8 88 40*8 

8 88 88*0 

8 80 04*4 

8 80 87*7 

~8 90 48*7 

8 81 11*8 

8 81 80*4 

4- 0 38*9 

4- 0 86*0 

^ 0 88-0 

4- 0 88*6 

4- 0 S8*S 

8 M 48*9 

8 40 00*8 

8 40 87-S 

8 40 00*8 

"iWi i4*9 

0 89 40 

8 40 8*9 

8 40 94*0 

8 40 48 

8 41 18 

9*0 

0*7 

8*7 

9*8 

8*0 


8*7 ” " 

#•7 

8*3 

8*B 

•99 m. %, 

0. 60 H. sr. T. 8*7 18900 8. M. T. Khen Nahnran, Mar. ISIli.. 0 68*70 

£.00 8.98 1 90 D. 18880 8. M. T. KolyutOU, Mar. 19tb.1 NT 

0. OOS. H. T. 1 89-7 DlfT. of Long, to Time .a 81*08 


l>. 18M0 m Kelyuigik W. Xban Nahrwan .... 1 80 fa W. 

Kban NaBnran B. Baghdad... 9 00 JL 

Rolyui^lk W. Baghdad ..'. 1 14 16 W. '* 







TOPOaRAi>BY t>F KtNEVEH 


m 


for Mates, at the same spot. 


KOIYUNJIK. 


Tin« b/ D. l»Mb» 
h. m. •. 

H IS M 
8 88 lU-8 
• 8 A8 4U-8 

8 88 8 
8 88 85 

18 in 

8 M &» 

Chron. P. - 4 ' 


Bqut. 

liuny. Tin« 
T. froiu Noop 


8 48 88 

-- 88 

8 40 80 

9 aa an 

•'a 88 so 

w_ 

8 08 00 


April 13th, 1852. 

Aliitades of tKe Sun*s Lower Limb. 


Alt 

Alt 

Alt 

Alt 

0 / 0 

70 46 90 
-t- 80 

o r 0 

76 80 40 

4- 30 

or* 

77 4 80 

4- 80 

A r 0 
77 19 80 
-b M 

76 46 80 

76 50 10 

77 8 00 

77 13 00 

38 38 98 

4- 14 81 

86 98 6 

4- 14 81 

38 89 80 

4- 14 89 

83 86 80 
4- 14 89 

88 8(1 16 
80 83 6 
86 91 4 

88 49 86 

SO 83 6 

86 31 4 

88 47 99 
80'8S 6 

36 91 4 

83 81 29 
80 88 6 
30 91 4 

IA8 00 96 
77 66 18 
30 17 87 

188 87 06 

77 83 39 

80 18 87 

186 1 33 

73 00 40 

SO 18 94 

186 8 39 
78 « 46 
39 11 94 


a < » 
77 «l to 
4» 8 0 
77 88 ^ 
88 41 10 


81 ^ 

188 10 tl 
78 5 8 
80 0 4 


H. Diff. 84-88 
_ 8 

I 89e-88 

*U_ ^ 

snoop 

— 8 SO-0 
>ec). 0 19 W8 

0 0 88-8K. 

M_ 

P. D. 80 58 no-l 


H. Diff. -080 

_0 

I 8-000 

• 1^_!? 

7T9m 

0 ao-oo 

Bqup. 0 >o»o> 


D.60P.M.T. 
D.808. 0.80 
D.00fl.lC.T. 


0-00552 

0-003II9 

0*89012 

9-80108 

0-98190 


b. m. 5. 

8 19 87-0 
8 47 08-4 
+ 8 0 
~8 47 W-4 
8 81 88 
8 80-0 
8 80-5 
8 80-0 
4 00-4 
8 88-0 
IB JW-a 
8 80-00 
8 7 
1 07-34 


0-00882 

o'ooaoo 

0-81874 

0-80150 

HlOflO 


b.m. a. 
3 10 ia _ 
8 47 47 
+ 80 
8 iSTJT' 
e^n 10-8 

8 89-8 


0-00552 

O-OOSDO 

0-31743 

0-8(K106 

9-21788 


h. ID. a. 

3 II 49-4 
a 48 10-0 
-I- 80 
8 48 40HI 
8 80 40-8 
3 89-0 


0-00888 

o^wioo 

POiooa 

OTI0004 

9-9I088 


b. a. a. 

3 11 08-4 
'8 48 81-6 
* 80 
8 40 01-0 
6 88 8 
“4'06'-4 


1). 10880 8. M. T. Knirniijth, Vareb I3th 
1). 19880 P. M. T. Kulyuollk, ApfU 18th 

Oaifi In 81 daya . 

Doll/ Gain. 


0-00550 

9-00800 

0-81484 

o-aonm 


h. a. a. 
8 II 8-0 

8 48 ae -1 

4-80 
a 40 90-1 
8 88 28 
8 88-0 


a. a. 

0 0-7 
8 80-60 

4 09-3 0 

0 ^8I8 


a. a. 

I). 18860 8. M. T. Kolfunjnc, Haab 18tb .... 1 $07 

D. 19860 8. M. T. Koirunjik. April ISth. 1 07-34 

Gain in 81 daya.8 5-n 

Dally Gain. OWJIg 








500 


TOPOGRAPHY OV NINEVEH 


BAGHDAD. 


% , 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koigut^ih and Baghdad. 
April 18th, 1852. 


Altitudes, Sun's L. Limb. 


Tims by 1). 

h.m. a. 

9 SI lS-3 

5 S) 84 
n SI 64 

9 S3 16-9 
9 sa 9-7 
IIU Ufl^ 
9 33 09 
+ 33 
9 33 96 
_+ 44 
9 89 09 
8 07 40 
~0 86 39 
18 _ 

6 84 81 ~ 


'56 


OH 01 
00 00 
83 36 4(1 


100 03 06 
HO 01 08 

S3 34 44 


160 06 01 
HO 03 66 
33 33 61 


Alt. 

Alt 

Alt 

Alt 

0 ' 0 

A 1 9 

A t 9 

0 t 9 

D4 84 10 

94 43 30 

94 49 60 

M 68 30 

47 17 8 . 

47 31 10 

47 94 66 

47 39 1 0 

4* 18 9 

4* 18 V 

4 * 16 3 

4* 16 9 

47 SB 14 

47 SO 19 

47 40 04 

47 44 'li 

79 0 7 

79 6 7 

79 6 7. 

79 0 7 

68 19 40 

S 8 19 40 

St 13 49 

88 13 40 


no 8 8 

83 90 44 


Alt 

98 19 M 
47 39 SO 
4' 16 9 
47 04 89 
79 6 7 
18 19 40 
160 90 88 
60 to IS 
83 16 34 


OHWTOO 

0-07H0.1 

9-340S0 

0'780^7 

0'[)0ftH9 


0*00790 

0*07609 

9*39803 

9*73017 

icoaicis 


0*00790 
0*07809 
9*3976(1 
0 73H (W 
0*0(»ial 


0*00790 

0*07808 

9*33604 

978887 

QHQO'W 


0*00700 

9O7H08 

938339 

9W7S4 

9*04566 


H. Dlir. 63 36 
6 

861*75 

80 I i [IS*I7 

6 I I'l _ 130 

soifas 
- 4 38 38 
10 58 46*7 

Decl. 10 63 6J-6 N. 

00 _ 

P. D. ?9 00 06*6 


11. Diff. 


SO 4 

6 Vl 


Equs. 


•678 

6 

; 9866 

980 
48 

■ 8 S*1UV 
0 40*48 
0 48*881 


I). 69 S. M. T. 
D. 60 8 . 60 
D. OU 9. M. T. 


h. in. a. 

8 S7 40*3 

9 S3 197 

-43 8 
80*4 
13*5 


W 31 
9 31 



h, m. I. 
9 57 199 
6 39 40*3 

_- Oi-S 

0 SI 57*6 

'»*5 


h m. a. 

3 80 69 9 
9 38 00*1 

_r 

9 39 10*8 
9 31 64 
99*8 


h. In. a. 

3 so 87 7 
9 38 33*3 
- 48 *8 
9 39 890 
9 99 16*7 
98*8 


h. 

m. 

, a 1 

3 

85 

44 

9 

94 

10 


— 

48*8 

9 

38 

83*7 

9 

98 

9*7 

38*0 


m. 8. 

n. 13369. F. U. T. Eoi^gnJilr, April IStb .8 SU06 

Gain In 6 dayt, St 7*818 ■. dmlf.*f 89*09 

1). 13*108. F. X. T. KoljunJIk.tApHI I 8 U 1 . 4 88*76 

D. 13800. B. X.T. Baghdad, April I 8 (h. *»* *6*1 

Dtff. Long, la Tlm«. 6 01*1*5 


m. A 

D. 13*U10. B. M. T. Kolfonjik, April ISth . I 07’M 

Gain in 5 dayA 81* »• '*•'17... . S*09 

n. 13860. H. H. T. KolrapJIk, April 18th. 1 06*96 

D. 19800. B. M. T. H^bdad, April IBth . tfcS*9a 

Dlff. Long. In Tinit. ^O^O 


D. 19H69. s ?'orH 6 s DlfT. Tamg. 1 16 M 

D. 19800. s 6 OS 7 = Dlir. Long. 1 16 36 

McaiM give XolyuiOik W. QagMsd. 1 16 oi W. 

Hj tbr rate op, Xoipunjik W. BJ 4 didad •••• 1 14 16 W. 

Heaai of Bates, Koiyunjik W. Baghdad.. Jl** ^* 





















ALniABETlCAL INDEX. 


A 

I'AOii 

Abn.9siii .. 

.38 

Abdcrahmnn Bog 

.. 210 

Abdulla Bog 

.. 201 

Aberta .. 

.. 89, 90 

Aheyd tribe of Arabs 

.. 381 

Abi Shirwan 

.. 201 

Abi Zcmkiui 

.. Ifil 

Abul Agul .. .. 

82 

Abu Chcllacli .. .. 1 

58, 09, 70 

Abu llalifiyeli .. 

.. 71 

Abu Sakhr 

.. 233 

Abu Simsim 

91 

Aglieb canal, bearings at.. 

.. 300 

Ahl cl Mari 

C3 

iVhweyneb, bearings at .. 

.. 292 

Aith 

.. 123 

Akbara .. .. 235, 

23C, 238 

Akr-kiif .. 

.. 223 

AH llaliis. ^ 

AlAlth 

IC2, 1C3 

.. 257 

A1 Busara, bearings at . 

.. 300 

AI I'^dch.. 

.. 290 

A1 Kjdeh canal, bearings at 

.. 299 

AlUyr. 

.. 21C 

Al Mansur 

301, 306 

Amed Pacha 

208, 209 

AuusLirwan 

108 

Anushirwan, palace of .. 

.. 75 

Apollonya 

.. Ill 

Appendices to Researches iu 

the 

Vicinity of the Median Wall 

.. 292 

Arabia Irak ^ . 

47 



PAGR 

Arabs, disjointed families of 

.. 377 

Arabs, indiscriminate tribes of 

.. 385 

Artnxerxes 

40 

As Scraj Arabs .. . < 

.. 376 

Asliik 

14 

Assyria, principal cities of 

.. 401 

Ditto, central .. 

.. 408 

Ditto, rivers of 

.. 412 

Astronomical tabic 

.. 478 

Atlicim .. .. 

5, 0, liC 

Atlii'im, bearings at 

.. 297 

Ayani cl Jnliiliyel) 

.. 97 

Ayu-cs-Safra 

.. 458 

Azza Arabs .. 119, 

123, 124 

B 


Baba Yadgnr 

199 

Bndrai .. 

C4 

Baghdad.. 3,37,38,303,304, 

308, 35fi 

Baghdad, Khalifs of 

.. 40 

Baghdad, east portion of 

.. 312 

Baghdad, west portion of 

.. 336 


Baghdad, price current of provi¬ 
sions at .. .. .. 342 

Baghdad, daily wages at.. 3*1 d 

Baghdad, weights and measures at Sft 1 
Baghdad, list of coins current at. 353 
Baghdad, medicines, drugs, &c. at 395 
Bakr’awa.. .. .. .. 205 

Baft canal 117,118,119 

Behistan.. .. 175 

Behistnn, rock of.. .. 179, 184, ISC 











ALPHABETICAL INDEX. X!X 


VAOE 


Delad Ruz 

141 

Beni Jonryd 

41 

Beni Timim 

109,114 

Beni Laam Arabs 

.. 379 

Beysuu. .. 

463 

c 


(^alal) 

150,445 

Caravan journeys 

.. 363 

Cbaklia .. 

6.3 

Cbali Batikh 

.. 262 

Cliali Batikh, bearings at 

.. 297 

(Hiambatan .. ' .. 

.. 178 

Chnr-Zabar 

.. 192 

Chef . 

84 

City of Peace 

41 

Ctesiphoii 

36 

D 

Daffufeli Arabs .. .. 78, 

79, 90, 92 

Dnlahu 

.. 196 

J)arneh. 

161 

Dawer Arabs 

75 

Dayin 

8S. 90, 92 

Deir el Akul 

99, 100 

Dclliin tribe of Arabs .. 

. 382 

Dcinlnmajeli 

434 

Dholoiyeh ^ . 

47 

iPmbbai.. 

102 

Dijeil .. ..It), U.2jl 

, 255, 256 

Bijeil canal, bearings at.. 

297 

Diyaleh 50, 77, 78, 109 

, 139, 112 

Dukkaui Baud .. 

I5I 

Dur .19, 20,2M 

l)iira 

19, 274 

E 



Ejdah, bearings at 

298, 299 

El Dojm.. 

5 

El Fet’hha 

.. 105 

El Kabbar 

132 

El Sidd ., .. 

.. 132 

ElTyh. 

111 

Euphrates .. ^ 

.. 363 


U 

VAGK 


Gabwara . . 

158, 159, 195 

• Gamasnb .. 

178. 187 

Ghatliir el Resbadeh 

61 

Gubali 

26 

Gubboych 

.. 476 

Gufa 

.. 367 

Gnndar .. 

205 

Gurans .. 

163, 202 

Gyndes 

.. 35 

H 


IInja>Kura 

144 

Ilalnh ... 

150 

Ilalakii .. 

41, 305 

Hammamat 

22S, 229 

Ilammamnt, bearings at.. 

.. 293 

Ilamrtn bills 

120, 121,141 

llarbch .. 252, 255, 

256, 265,271 

llurbch, bearings at 

.. 296 

linruu cl Rashid. . 

38, 305 

irnrnuabad 

158, 195 

Ilawls 

8, 111, 116 

llcraclius. . 

43 

Ilolwan .. 

.. 144 

Horses, list of 

.. 386 

IToweisli .. 

4 

llyr, bearings at. . 

.. 295 

I 


* 


Ibn Ilanb.'il 

.. 305 

Ibrabirn Kbanchi 

» .. 211 

Imam Mabomed Dur 

19 

Imam Tmlikh 

.. 72 

Irak, tribes of .. 

.. 369 

Istabolat .. 

.. 10, 11 

Izbnki 

260.266 

.1 


Jarjaraiyeli 

.. 59, 69 

Jebel Maklub 

.. 410 

Jessnn 

64 

JezAiii canal 

.. 113 

Jibbareh.. 

.. 257 






XX 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 



PAGE 



PAGE 

Jibbarch, bearings at 

.. 297 

Khushtn el Kbor.. 

• • 

.. 83 

Jonah, tomb of .. 

.. 437 

Khuaru Anushirwan 

• • 

35 

Joxiveh .. 

• 

tf3. 

Khusru Parviz 

« « 

.. 3.5,36 

Jiiinbi) 

38 

Kidri 

* • 

.. 105 



Kileh Khusru 

« • 

.. 188 

K 


Kileh Zuiijir 

« « 

.. 197 


Kileh Yezdijird .. 

• « 

.. 199 

Kabr Unrbi 

9!) 

Kirrind .. 

• * 

154, 155 

Kadeish .. 

.. 116 

Kirrindis.. 

• • 

.. 156 

Knder Paclia 

.. 143 

Kirmanaliah .. 169, 

71. 172. 174, 

Kamr-zard'* 

... 169 



175. I9I 

Kanatir .. 

9.3, 9.5, 96 

Kitab el Akalim.. 

• • 

46 

Kantarct el Kcsaseh 

18, 126 

Kiz’l-robat 

« « 

14.3 

Kantarct of Kesrawiyeh.. 

.. ini 

Koiyunjik 

• ■ 

431,459 

Karadagb. . .. 

.. 210 

Kufa 

• • 

.. 220 

Kara>qu5h 

469,470 

Kurds .. 

• » 

143, 149 

Karneinch.. 

..26,27 

Kurdistan 

« • 

13.5 

Kasri Mntawakil.. 

.. 12S 

Kut 

• « 

.. 56, 57 

Kasri Shiriii 

.. 147 




Kathemein 

..3, 221 

I, 



Katul .. 37, 41,-15, 47, 33 

,107, 138, 




• 

274, 282 

Luristan .. 

• » 

1/0 

Katul al Kesrawl, branch of, bear- , 




ings at.. 

.. 296 

M 



Kawasscs.. 

.. 220 




Kef All. 

235, 238 

Maliidasht 

• • 

165 

Kef Ali, bearings at 

.. 294 

Mnjm el Buldnn.. 


46 

Kercmlis.. 

.. 457 

Miijuniinali 

, . 

257. 259,‘267 

Kcrkha river 

155 

Mnlwiyeh 

. « 

13, 129, 130 

Klialis .. 

.. IU9 

Mnnjur, bearings at 

• ■ 

.. 297 

Klianakin .. 

114 

Mansur .. 

■ • 

.. 37 

Khan Dholoiych.. 

.. 118 

Mar Daniel 

• • 

410, 458 

Khani beni-saVd.. 

.. 138 

Mastansir Billnh.. 

• • 

252, 253 

Khan Suweldiyah 

.. 3,4 

Masudi .. 

■ * 

.. 283 

Khan Tholiycli .. 

6,7 

Matas.«eiii 

■ « 

39 

Khan Tarmiyeh, bearings at 

.. 293 

Mattalawi 

• • 

92 

Kharneineh 

26. 27 _ 

Medar 

• • 

.. 85, 87 

Khayt al Abiad .. 

261 

Median Wall 

• • 

226, 263 

Khidr Elyas 

.. 471 

Medoad, bearings at 

• • 

V 301 

Khirr of Maghthab 

.. 114 

Melamboo 

• • 

.. 205 

Khoar-su 

.. 418 

Meyahh .. 

• * 

.. 98, 99 

Khoar-au, bearings at 

.. 297 

Mezayrid.. 

• • 

74 

Kborsabad 

418,419 

Mir Kbnssar 

« % 

198 

Khorassan canal 

.. 84 

Mismai .. 

« • 

,.80,81 

Khore el Durb .. 

72 

Mokta el Snbba ,. 

p p 

..63,66 

Khuarij .. .. - .. 

.. 37 

Moktan el Bw .. 

p • 

.. 125 















ALPHABBTICAL INDEX. 


xxi 


PAGE 

Montnfik Arabs .. .. .. 377 

Mosul .. 435} 439 

Munsuri^eh. 4 

N 

Nalir .43 

Nalir Adeleh .. .. .. 73 
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